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IN A BORROWED NAME. 
By MATTHEW PRIOR. 


The merchant, to secure his treasure, 
Conveys it in a borrow’'d name; 
Euphelia serves to grace my measure, 

But Chloe is my real flame. 


My softest verse, my darling lyre, 
Upon Euphelia’s toilet lay, 
When Chloe noted her desire 


That I should sing, that I should play. 


My lyre I tune, my voice T raise, 

But with my numbers mir my sighs ; 
And whilst I sing Euphelia’s praise 

T fix my soul on Chloe's eyes. 


Fair Chloe blushed, Euphelia frowned— 


Tsang and gazed ; I played and trembled. 


And Venus to the Loves around 
Remarked how ill we all: dissembled. 


0 
Wy 


Drawn by H. C. Edwards. Illustrating ‘* Jenkins’s Schooling.” 


‘“TEATHER! PLEATH TOLD ME WHAT THITH MEANTII?’’ 
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HEROES OF THE NEUTRAL GROUND. 
By JOHN P. RITTER. 


THE valley of the Neperan, or Saw Mill River, 
in Westchester County, N. Y., is situated in the 
very heart of the Neutral Ground of the Revo- 
lution—that debatable territory lying between 
the rival armies, when the British were in pos- 
session of Manhattan Island and the Americans 
occupied the Highlands of the Hudson. 

A railroad winds through it now, and it is fast 
losing the pastoral charm for which it was once 
famous. Fields that formerly waved with grain 
are dotted with cheap wooden vil- 
las; pastures where sleek cattle 
browsed are interseeted with pro- 
spective streets, and steam factories 
occupy the old mill sites where 
creaking water-wheels once lazily 
turned. Landmarks invested with 
historic and traditionary interest 
are rapidly disappearing ; every- 
where the romantic is being crowd- 
ed out by the commonplace. 

The most interesting part of the 
valley lies between Woodlands and 
the Pocantico Hills; for here re- 
sided, during the Revolution, a 
band of obscure heroes, whose pa- 
triotic devotion and daring exploits 
have never been worthily recorded. 
After the retreat of Washington and his army 
from White Plains, the Neutral Ground ‘‘be- 
came infested by roving bands, claiming from 
either side, and all pretending to redress wrongs 
and punish political offenses ; but all prone, in 
the exercise of their high functions, to sack hen- 
roosts, drive off cattle, and lay farmhouses under 
contribution. ’’ 

“‘Such,’’ says Irving, in his chronicle of Wol- 
fert’s Roost, ‘‘was the origin of two great orders 
of border chivalry, the Skinners and the Cow 
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Boys, famous in Revolutionary story ; the former 
fought, or rather marauded, under the American, 
the latter under the British, banner. In the zeal 
of service both were apt to make blunders, and 
confound the property of friend and foe. Nei- 
ther of them, in the heat and hurry of a foray, 
had time to ascertain the politics of a horse or 
cow which they were driving off into captivity ; 
nor, when they wrung the neck of a rooster, did 
they trouble their heads whether he crowed for 
Congress or King George. To 
check these enormities a confed- 
eracy was formed among the yeo- 
manry who had suffered from 
these maraudings. It was com- 
posed for the most part of farm- 
ers’ sons, bold, hard-riding lads, 
well armed and well mounted, and 
undertook to clear the country 
round of Skinner and Cow Boy, 
and all other border vermin ; as 
the Holy Brotherhood in old times 
cleared Spain of the banditti which 
infested her highways.”’ 

Several companies were organ- 
ized, each having a specified dis- 
trict to protect. The first com- 
pany was stationed at Yonkers, so 
near the British outposts that it did but little 
effective service; the second had its headquarters 
further north, in what is now the village of 
Elmsford ; while a few miles north of the second 
was stationed the third company, guarding the 
Upper Cross Roads. Together they formed the 
Southern Battalion of Westchester Militiamen, 
commanded by Colonel Joseph Drake. 

Among those who enlisted in the second com: 
pany were Cornelius and Peter Van Tassel, Hen- 
drick Romer, Abraham Martling, Jacob Acker, 
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Peter Bout, Solomon Utter, Nicholas Boncker 
and Jacob and Abraham Boyce; and in the third 
company Jacob Romer and his seven sons, John 
and Gibbert Dean, Isaac See and John Yerks— 
all uncompromising patriots, who remained faith- 
ful to their country in the face of many hard- 
ships, and performed prodigies of valor which 
render them as deserving of a place in history as 
are their more fortunate comrades-in-arms, Paul- 
ding, Williams and Van Wart, the immortal cap- 
tors of Major John André. For these humble 
heroes were obliged to wage continuous warfare 
with the enemy, and to keep ever on the alert 
to defend themselves and neighbors against the 
frequent invasions of pillaging Cow Boys and 
Hessian troopers. 

The brunt of the unequal strife was borne by 
the second or middle company, of which Abra- 
ham Storms was the captain, and Cornelius Van 
Tassel and Abraham Martling the lieutenants. 
Its headquarters were in Van Tassel’s farmhouse, 
which is yet standing, in a deserted and half 
ruinous condition, on the old Saw Mill River 
road, one mile south of Elmsford. Indeed, 
Elmsford and its vicinity is covered over with 
relics and landmarks of the Revolution ; every 

.stick and stone is associated with some thrilling 
incident of the past. The present village stands 
on a plain which, in those eventful times, was 
occupied by the farms of several members of the 
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second company. Peter Van Tassel, Jacob 
Acker, Abraham Martling, Jacob Boyce, Solo- 
mon Utter and Hendrick Romer lived in the 
valley, or on the sloping hillsides which enclosed 
it, and Captain Storms himself ran a tavern in 
the settlement. The farmhouse of Cornelius Van 
Tassel is situated at the southern extremity of 
this plain; and here the highway leading to 
New York turns westward, and then southward 
again, to pass through a wooded ravine, where 
the hills on both sides of the Neperan ap- 
proach each other, shutting out a view of the 
country below. This conformation of the land 
rendered the yeomanry of the district peculiarly 
liable to surprise by foraging parties of the ene- 


i my, who, concealed by the ravine, could ap- 


proach to the very confines of the plain before 
their presence was discovered. 

In order to provide against such a contin- 
gency, the patriots selected a rocky fastness on 
Beaver Mountain, west of the settlement, for a 
hiding place, to which they could resort for 
safety whenever the British came up the valley 
in too great force to be successfully resisted, and 
established a signal station on a hill opposite. 
Their watch tower was an enormous boulder, 
which is still known by its Revolutionary name, 
‘Sentinel Rock,’’ from the summit of which the 
road running southward through the valley can 
be seen for miles. Whenever a detachment of 
Delancey’s Rangers, or a troop of Hessian cav- 
alry, were descried advancing by the sentinel on 
watch, he gave the signal for his neighbors 
to collect their valuables and make for their 
stronghold by blowing a loud blast on a horn. 
Then the cattle were driven into the woods, 
and the men, arming themselves with the flint- 
lock muskets of those days, escorted the women 
and children to their place of refuge on Beaver 
Mountain. Herc, on a natural platform of rock, 
the fugitives pitched their camp. The inaccessi- 
bility of the place secured them from assault, 
and they were partly protected from the weather 
by an overhanging precipice that towered above 
the platform on the western side. 

When the enemy arrived at the farmhouses, 
they found them emptied of their valuables 
and deserted. In revenge they devastated the 
fields and burned down the barns, after secur- 
ing all the provender they could carry away. 
Sometimes, however, they were not allowed to 
escape with their booty. On one occasion, at 
least, the patriots surprised them in their depre- 
dations, and drove them away with considerable 
loss. In a field, formerly owned by Cornelius 
Van Tassel, where an old apple-tree once stood, 
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lie the remains of a Hessian trooper and five 
other marauders, who were killed in that skirm- 
ish. 

During one of the inroads of the British up 
the valley, Christina Romer, the wife of Hen- 
drick Romer, the militiaman, acted the part of a 
heroine. Their farmhouse was situated at the 
foot of Beaver Mountain, and was separated from 
the forest that covered the slope by a stone wall. 
Christina had stayed behind the other fugitives 
—who had fled to the hiding place on hearing 
the first signal of’ the horn from ‘Sentinel 
Rock ’’—and was surprised by the enemy before 
she could make good her escape. They immedi- 
ately pressed her into service to bake bread and 
roast the ribs of an ox they had secured in their 
foray, in the big Dutch oven in the chimney of 
her kitchen. While performing this task it oc- 
curred to her that her neighbors in hiding on 
Beaver Mountain were more in need of food than 
her enemies. So she set apart a goodly portion 
of the bread and beef with the idea of supplying 
their wants at the first opportunity. In the 
meantime she waited upon the British troopers 
with a cheerfulness and alacrity artfully caleu- 
lated to disarm them of suspicion. When they 
were resting after the meal, and she was sup- 
posed to be washing dishes in the kitchen, she 
quietly slipped out of the back door, crossed the 
yard to the stone wall, and deposited the pro- 
visions she had saved on the side next the forest. 
She knew very well 
that the house was 
being closely watched 
by her friends on the 
mountain, and that 
her movements would 
probably be seen by 
one of their scouts. ff 
This proved to be the 
case; for, she had 
barely regained the 
kitchen, when Hen- 
drick Romer, who had 
been watching nearby 
to see that no harm 
befell his wife, secured 
the food and conveyed 
It to the fugitives. 
The British lodged in 
the farmhouse several 
days, and each day 
Christina managed to 
supply her friends 
with food from their 
larder. Had it not 
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been for her thoughtfulness and courage they 
must have perished from hunger, as they were 
wholly without provisions to undergo so long 
a siege. The ruins of the Romer farmhouse 
and the stone wall behind which the militia- 
man’s wife secreted the bread and meat are 
pointed out to strangers by the descendants of 
this patriotic woman, who still reside in the 
neighborhood. 

On the night of November 17th, 1777, a large 
band of British troopers and Cow Boys, com- 
manded by the notorious Captain Emmerick, 
made an excursion up the Saw Mill Valley, and 
completely surprised the little settlement. After 
setting fire to the tavern of Captain Abraham 
Storms, they surrounded the houses of Cornelius 
and Peter Van Tassel, which stood on adjoining 
farms, and called upon the inmates to come out 
and surrender themselves. Instead of comply- 
ing, the gallant brothers discharged their mus- 
kets at their besiegers, and made a strong show 
of resistance. This so enraged the British that 
they set fire to both houses and burned them to 
the ground. Driven out by the flames, the brave 
yeomen, who had defended their homes single- 
handed against a host of enemies, were forced to 
deliver themselves up. The inhuman Captain 
Emmerick allowed their wives and children to 
be stripped of the necessary apparel to cover 
them from the severity of a bitterly cold night, 
and led the captive brothers in triumph to New 
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York. Tied to their horses’ tails, they were com- 
pelled to drive their own cattle into the camp of 
the enemy. The wife of Cornelius Van Tassel 
sought refuge in an old dirt cellar in the farm- 
yard, carrying her infant daughter in her arms. 
Here they were discovered, half-clad and shivering 
with the cold, by a Hessian trooper, who, touched 
by their pitiable condition, threw them a feather 
mattress that he had taken from the burning 
house—an act of mercy which undoubtedly saved 
their lives, as they remained in the dirt cellar 
until the following night, with no other covering 
than the mattress to shield them from the rigor 
of the weather. Then, shortly after dark, Mrs. 
Van Tassel heard the neighing of a horse in the 
farmyard. It proved to be one of the animals 
that had been driven off by the enemy the night 
before, and that had evidently escaped from its 
new quarters below to return to its old home. 
The faithful creature carried 
the mother and child to 
friends living near the Upper 
Cross Roads. 

No account of the surprise 
and capture of the Van Tas- 
sel brothers would be com- 
plete without a description of 
the daring bravery displayed 
by the son of Cornelius Van 
Tassel upon the occasion. 
When the British surrounded 
his father’s house, and de- 
manded the surrender of the 
inmates, Cornelius Van Tas- 
sel, Jr., was asleep in his 
room in the attic. His slum- 
bers were rudely broken by 
the discharge of his father’s 
musket, and, taking his own 
weapon from its hook on 
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the wall, he engaged actively in the defense of 
their home. Even when the house was in flames, 
and the rest of the family had been driven out 
by fire and smoke, it never occurred to him to 
surrender; but, crouching behind the kitchen 
door, he awaited an opportunity to escape from 
the burning building to the refuge on Beaver 
Mountain. The British troopers were standing 
outside in groups, gazing with diabolical satis- 
faction at the conflagration they had caused, 
when suddenly out of the flames sprang a bare- 
headed youth wielding a clubbed musket in both 
hands. Before they could recover from their as- 
tonishment, he had felled two of them to the 
ground and was off across fields to the Saw Mill 
River. He plunged into the icy current and 
gained the other side amid a shower of bullets. 
Then, halting just long enough to send a parting 
shot at the troopers who pursued him, he re- 
sumed his flight and soon reached a place of 
safety. The Van Tassel*brothers were confined 
for nearly a year in the Provost Goal, New York, 
as prisoners of war, and, when finally exchanged, 
found their families reduced to a condition Of 
pauperism. 


On learning of the disaster that had befallen * 


his friends, Abraham Martling, locally known as 
‘‘Brom Marlin,’’? meditated and planned a sig- 
nal stroke of vengeance which, for boldness of 
conception and vigor of execution, was worthy of 
one of Homer’s heroes. Taking into his confi- 
dence Jacob Acker, Nicholas Boncker, Jacob 
Boyce and several other militiamen of equal cour- 
age, he repaired to the station of the Water 
Guard at Wolfert’s Roost, on the Hudson, and 
there concocted a midnight 
invasion of New York island 
to pillage and burn the splen- 
did mansion of the Tory chief, 
Oliver Delancey, situated on 
the heights of Bloomingdale, 
in the very heart of the Brit- 
ish camp. The Water Guard 
was an ‘‘aquatic corps, in the 
pay of government, organized 
to range the waters of the 
Hudson and keep watch upon 
the movements of the ene- 
my’s fleet. It was composed 
of nautical men of the river 
and hardy youngsters of the 
adjacent country, expert at 
pulling an oar and handling 
a musket.’? The captain of 
the Walfért’s Roost. station 
was Jacob Van Tassel, a rela- 
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tive of the captive brothers—a val- 
jant Dutchman, whose many brave 
deeds have been immortalized by 
Irving in his chronicle of the Roost. 

At this station Martling secured 
two light whale-boats,, manned by 
expert river-men, and, early in the 
evening of November 25th, 1777, 
embarked, with a band of chosen heroes, on his 
perilous enterprise. It was a second exhibition 
of the Argonauts, with Martling for its Jason, 
and glory for its golden fleece. The two whale- 
boats, shaped like canoes and formed to skim 
lightly over the water, were rowed with great 
rapidity down the river until the territory of the 
enemy’s Water Guard was reached; then the 
oars were muffled, and, pulling noiselessly along 
under shadow of the land, the boats glided 
like spectres past hostile frig- 
ates and guardships to their 
destination. There Martling 
and his band disembarked, 
and, scaling the rugged 
heights of Bloomingdale, sur- 
prised the patrol at Delan- 
cey’s Mansion, pillaged and 
burned the great house, and, 
before the enemy could re- 
cover from their amazement, 
made good their retreat to 
the boats. As the whole river 
was now illuminated by the 
conflagration, their escape 
seemed impossible ; yet, not- 
withstanding that the enemy’s 
fleet were warned of their 
presence by alarm guns on 
the shore, so gallantly did 
Van Tassel’s river-men bend 
to their oars, that, favored by their knowledge 
of every sheltering cove and protecting promon- 
tory, they eluded the guns of the foe and reached 
home in safety. 

The chief glory of this daring exploit rests 
with Abraham Martling, its projector. A more 
ardent patriot never lived. At the beginning of 
the Revolutionary War he enlisted in the Conti- 
nental Army, and saw considerable service in 
the principal campaigns. He was in the mem- 
orable Battle of Yorktown, and, after the close 
of the war, retired to his little farm at Elmsford, 
where he died January 1st, 1841, at the advanced 
age of eighty-two years. While passing through 
the Neutral Ground, recently, to collect materials 
for this article, I visited Martling’s grave, in the 
little cemetery of the Reformed Church, at Elms- 
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ford, and was grieved to find it 
sadly neglected. The modest grave- 
stone is cracked and broken, and 
the mound covering the remains of 
the old hero overgrown with rank 
grass and brambles. The graves of 
several other Revolutionary soldiers 
in this cemetery are in a similar con- 
dition, notably that of Solomon Utter, the carpen- 
ter-soldier, who made the gallows on which Major 
André was hanged. His tombstone lies in two 
pieces on the ground, and there is no mound 
to indicate his last resting-place. Even the 
granite shaft, erected over the remains of Isaac 
Van Wart—one of André’s captors—by the cit- 
izens of Westchester County, is greatly in need 
of repair. 

There is one grave in the cemetery, however, 
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which is cared for with tender solicitude. It is 
that of John Romer, a militiaman of the Revo- 
lution, and a captain in the War of 1812, who 
died in 1855, at the age of ninety-two, in the 
house which his father-in-law, Cornelius Van 
Tassel, had erected on the foundations of the 
building burned by Captain Emmerick in his 
raid up the Saw Mill Valley. Captain John 
Romer’s daughter married Colonel J. C. L. Ham- 
ilton—a great grandson of Alexander Hamilton— 
who gained his commission in the Civil War, and 
now lives in retirement at Elmsford, within a 
stone’s throw of the old burying-ground ; and it 
is due to his son-in-law’s veneration that the 
veteran’s grave is kept in order. 

I succeeded in persuading Colonel Hamilton 
to accompany me through the historic region I 
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am describing, and I could not have found a 
better guide. Born and brought up in this lo- 
ceality, and related by marriage to the Van Tas- 
sels and Romers, he lives in 
the history and traditions of 
the past. He is familiar with 
every foot of the Neutral 
Ground, and is in possession 
of a fund of information con- 
cerning Revolutionary events 
and characters, obtained direct 
from the lips of persons who 
lived in those stirring times. 
He told me that his father-in- 
law, Captain John Romer, was 
one of the band that escorted 
Major André to Colonel Jame- 
son’s headquarters at North 
Castle, on the day of his cap- 
ture. John Romer was a lad 
of seventeen at the time ; and 
whenever he related the cir- 
cumstances attending the ap- 
prehension of the spy, in later life, it was al- 
ways with an expression of regret that, John 
Yerks, the militiaman who planned the expedi- 
tion which resulted so fortunately, should not 
' have received equal recognition with Paulding, 
Williams and Van Wart. 

On the day preceding André’s capture, Yerks 
proposed to Paulding—both of them being at 
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that time stationed in North Salem—that they 
should organize a party to go to the vicinity of 
Tarrytown to prevent cattle being driven down 
toward New York, and to seize 
as a loyal prize any such cows ~ 
or oxen as might be destined 
for his majesty’s troops by 
their friends. Paulding at first 
objected ; but, upon further 
consideration, volunteered his 
services, provided they could 
induce a sufficient number to 
accompany them. Yerks as- 
sured him that this could be 
easily accomplished. and of- 
fered to procure the men, while 
Paulding should obtain the 
necessary permit from the 
commanding officer. While 
the latter was absent on this 
errand, Yerks enlisted three 
volunteers—Isaac See, James 
Romer—a brother of John 
Romer—and Abraham Williams. Paulding soon 
afterward returned with the permit, accompanied 
by his friend, Isaac Van Wart. The party, now 
consisting of six, took the direct road for Cross 
River, where they were joined by David Wil- 
liams, from Bedford. 

They passed the night in a hay-barrack, near 
the present Methodist Church at Pleasantville, 
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and early the next morning followed the windings 
of the Saw Mill Valley to the house of Captain Ja- 
cob Romer, the 
father of one of 
their band, where 
they obtained 


breakfast, and a } Vsmatw MER aoe op 


basket well pro- 
vided for their 
dinner. From 
this place they 


marched to the 
hill immediately 
above Tarrytown, 
where it was 
agreed that Paul- 
ding, Van Wart 
and David Wil- 
liams should 
guard the road be- 
low, while the remaining four should watch the 
one above, with the full understanding—accord- 
ing to the story told John Romer by his brother 
James and John Yerks—that whatever might 
be taken should be equally divided among the 
whole band. The upper party were stationed 
two hundred yards east on the hill above the 
lower party ; yet this small separation of six 
hundred feet proved in the sequel to con- 
stitute all the vast difference between immor- 
tality and obscurity. The names of Paulding, 
Williams and Van Wart are emblazoned on the 
pages of history, while those of their equally 
deserving, but less fortunate, comrades are 
known to but few. 

Immediately after the capture of André the 
lower party joined the upper, and all pr swceeded 
again to the house of Captain Jacob Romer, 
where they partook of refreshments. Colonel 
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Hamilton showed me the pewter basin from 
which they ate. It was bequeathed to him by 
his father-in-law, who was present on the occa- 
sion, and afterward accompanied the party to 
North Castle. He also showed me the military 
equipment of a Continental soldier which was 
worn at one time by John Romer. Upon the de- 
livery of their prisoner at Colonel Jameson’s 
headquarters, the seven patriots separated, little 
imagining the importance of their prize. That 
Congress should afterward have recognized but 
three of them—granting them medals and pen- 
sions—without taking any notice of the other 
four, seems, in view of the circumstances above 
narrated, to have been an act of injustice. The 
house in which Major André is said to have slept 
on the night prior to his apprehension is care- 
fully preserved on the estate of John D. Rocke- 
feller, a little north of the city of Tarrytown. 
About a half 
mile south of the 
Revolutionary 
Cemetery 
described, stands 
the old house in 


above 


which Jacob 
Boyce formerly 
lived. It is now 


occupied by Ital- 
ians, and will pro- 
bably soon go the 
way of other land- 
marks in this re- 
gion. A short dis- 
tance below it, a 
little brawling 
stream crosses the 
road, under a wooden bridge. ‘‘ Rum Brook,’’ 
as it is called, derived its name from an in- 
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cident that took place on its banks during 
the Revolution. In early days every considera- 
ble farmer tanned his own leather, which was 
made up into boots and shoes whenever an 
itinerant shoemaker happened to pass through 
the district. When the British began their raids 
into the Saw Mill Valley, the Van Tassels had a 
large stock of leather on hand, and, in order to 
conceal it from the enemy, built two deep vats 
in the ground and placed the leather in them, 
covering it carefully over with earth and brush. 
In some way the British heard of this treasure, 
and, on one of their forays into the district, de- 
termined to ascertain its hiding place. A com- 
pany of Hessian troopers, having searched for 
the vats in vain for half a day, sat down by the 
brookside to rest and refresh themselves in the 
shade of a clump of chestnut-trees. They had 
but one small flask of rum among them, and 
in the quarrel that took place 
as to which one of them 
should have the first drink, 
the flask fell into the brook, 
was broken on the stoney 
bottom and_ its contents 
mingled with the water. 
Ever since that humorous 
accident the stream has been 
called ‘‘Rum Brook.”’ 

One of the most interest- 
ing landmarks that Colonel 
Hamilton showed me in this 
locality was the house of 
Nicholas Boncker. In times 
of peace Boncker worked in- 
dustriously as a cooper ; but, 
when the spirit of war stalk- 


shouldering his ponderous flint-lock musket, 
was ready at a moment’s notice to engage in the 
most desperate enterprises. It will be remem- 
bered that he was one of the Argonauts who ac- 
companied Martling’s hazardous expedition to 
burn Delancey’s mansion on New York island. 
His house stands in a clearing on the western 
slope of Beaver Mountain, and is now occupied 
by one of his direct descendants—Mrs. Hattie 
Taxter. It is a small, unpretentious, one-room 
structure, a cabin, rather than a house; but 


when I was told that its timbers were raised on. 


the 4th of July, 1776, it immediately assumed 
epic proportions. ; 

About a mile east of Woodlands, on a high 
ridge that separates the valley of the Saw Mill 
River from the valley of the Sprain Brook, 
stands an old deserted farmhouse, infested by 
field mice and squirrels. It is now a ruin, but 
its great rooms and capacious chimneys furnish 
evidence of the substantial character of its for- 
mer inhabitants. It was, until quite recently, 
the homestead of the Acker family, the lineal 
descendants of the famous Revolutionary sharp- 
shooter, Jacob Acker. During the Revolution, 
“Rifle Jake,’’ as he was called, lived in a house 
that stood within a stone’s throw of ‘‘ Sentinel 
Rock.’? The Acker homestead —which dates 
back to Colonial times—was then occupied by 
his brother; but it is certain that it afforded 
‘Rifle Jake’’ a refuge and hiding place many 
times during his adventurous career. The story 
of this hardy patriot’s exploits rivals the most 
daring invention of the romancer. 

On one occasion he was hunting game on the 
wooded ridge above the old tavern of Captain 


ed abroad, he threw hoops 
and staves to the winds, and, 
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Abraham Storms—now known as the Ledger 
House at Elmsford—when he observed a squad 
of twenty-eight British soldiers marching down 
the Saw Mill River road. Without for a moment 
considering the tremendous odds against him, he 
immediately gave them battle. Stealing into a 
clump of bushes, he waited until they came 
within shooting distance ; and then, taking de- 
liberate aim with his long-barreled rifle, pulled 
the trigger. His bullet struck one of the soldiers 
in the groin, and he fell, mortally wounded. 
While his comrades were carrying him toward 
the tavern, ‘‘Rifle Jake’? sent another ball 
through the temples of a second soldier, killing 
him instantly. The reports of his rifle attracted 
the attention of a party 
of American militia- 
men, who were resting 
in the high grass not 
far off, and they at 
once hastened to his 
assistance. In the 
skirmish that ensued 
between the two forces 
‘Rifle Jake”? took a 
prominent part. The 
British finally made a 
desperate charge, and 
succeeded in break- 
ing through the line 
the American militia- 
men had formed 
around them; _ but 
they were resolutely 
pursued, and every 
one of them captured 
with the exception of 
their commander, 
“Jim’’ Husted, who 
managed to escape by 
hiding in the currant- 
bushes in the garden of a farmhouse. Nicholas 
Boncker was severely wounded in this affair. 

At another time ‘Rifle Jake,’ in company 
with John Dean, Isaac Van Wart and a colored 
man named ‘‘ Lem,’’ started out one night from 
the Acker homestead to watch for Cow Boys who 
had come up from below to steal cattle. They 
were hiding behind a stone fence on the east side 
of the Saw Mill River road, when they heard the 
lowing of cows and the sqealing of pigs. The 
sounds gradually became more and more dis- 
tinet, and presently a band of Cow Boys were 
descried approaching along the road, driving be- 
fore them the animals they had stolen. When 
they reached the hiding-place of the patriots, 


“Rifle Jake ’’ rose to his feet, and cried out, in 
a thundering voice : 

“Stand !”’ ; 

The Cow Boys responded by discharging their 
muskets, one of the shots taking effect in Van 
Wart’s heel. The patriots fired in return, and 
soon put them to flight, although the Cow Boys 
far exceeded them in numbers. Then Acker 
and his companions, after carrying the wounded 
Van Wart to a safe place in a neighboring hay- 
rick, returned the stolen cattle to their owners. 
Near the road leading north from the County 
Poorhouse at East View, and about a mile dis- 
tant, stands the celebrated Raven Rock, around 
which cluster many strange stories and supersti- 
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tions. In this vicinity ‘‘ Rifle Jake’? and Isaac 
Van Wart made a bold attack upon a company 
of British troopers. Concealed in the rocks 
within view of the road, Acker fired at the com- 
manding officer of the British as they passed in 
full gallop. The sudden report of the rifle fright- 
ened the horse, which immediately commenced 
plunging, and the officer, in his efforts to restrain 
the animal, lost his hat, of which Acker deter- 
mined to possess himself. He was in the act 
of reloading his piece, when the enemy, not know- 
ing the number of their assailants, deemed it wise 
to put spurs to their horses and retreat from the 
field in confusion, leaving the bold militiaman 
in possession of the coveted trophy. ‘‘ Rifle 
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Jake’’ was with Martling’s Argonautic expedi- 
tion, and is credited with having killed, at differ- 
ent times during the war, a prodigious number 
of the enemy with his deadly weapon. There 
was an old man living in Woodlands, until re- 
cent years, who remembered to have seen the 
doughty sharpshooter in his early youth. He 
described him as an aged veteran with a hideous 
scar—the result of a sabre cut—extending from 
his forehead to his chin, and a deep wound in 
his throat made by a bullet. 

Early in the present century the Acker home- 
stead became the headquarters of a band of 
treasure-seekers, whose mysterious explorations 
might furnish a theme for a very interesting 
novel. According to the traditions still preserved 
in the Acker family, the father of the treasure- 
seekers was Joseph Acker, who lived in the 
homestead at the close of the Revolution. This 
man had formed a close friendship with a queer 
old hermit named Benson, who made his abode 
in a small hut in Wolf Swamp, from which 
“Kum Brook”’ takes its course. It happened 
on a certain occasion that Acker was hard pressed 
for money, and the hermit, discovering his em- 
barrassment, volunteered to help him. So one 
dark night he took his friend on a long journey 
northward, and then, after tying a bandage over 
his eyes, conducted him, with many windings 
and doublings, to a small cavern in the rocks. 
When the bandage had been removed, and Ack- 
er’s eyes accus- 
tomed to the dim 
light of Benson’s 
smoky lantern, he 
saw that he was 
in a silver mine, 
having a_ broad 
vein of virgin met- 
al dividing one of 
its walls. After 
securing a suffi- 
cient quantity of 
the silver to re- 
lieve his friend’s 
necessities, the 
hermit  blindfold- 
ed him as before, 
and _— conducted 
him out of the 
cavern, Subsequently Acker tried many times to 
‘locate the mine himself, but could never succeed. 
This story, as related by Joseph Acker to his chil- 
dren in the sitting-room of the homestead, when 
they were all gathered around the blazing hearth 
on the long nights of winter, inspired at least one 
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of them to devote his life to unearthing the lost 
treasure. ‘‘Uncle Jake’’ Acker, a namesake of 
the famous sharpshooter, succeeded his father in 
the possession of the homestead. He gathered 
around him a number of credulous souls and or- 
ganized them into a secret band. Then he con- 
sulted oracles, planned expeditions, and scoured 
every foot of land in the Saw Mill Valley. Years 
passed away ; he grew old and gray and feeble ; 
but his enthusiasm regarding the lost mine did 
not abate. At eighty years of age he believed in 
it as firmly as he had at twenty, and was organiz- 
ing a prospecting party to search for it in a terri- 
tory hitherto unexplored, when he died a few 
years ago, leaving the tradition of the lost mine 
as a sole heritage to his heirs. 

Another tradition connects Wolf Swamp, where 
Benson had his hermitage, with Washington’s 
Cave, a picturesque cavern in the heart of Getty’s 
Woods, in South Yonkers. Twenty years ago 
these woods were as wild and unfrequented as 
any in Westchester County ; but now they are 
intersected in part by broad avenues, and the 
shingled cupolas and roofs of modern villas ap- 
pear above the foliage. The cave is formed by 
two vast slabs of stone meeting together at an 
angle. It is about twenty feet long by six broad, 
and the height from the floor to the apex of the 
roof is about fifteen feet. ‘The scenery surround- 
ing it is chaotic. Huge fragments of rock lie 
tumbled together on all sides—the whole resem- 
bling the shattered 
summit of some 
great mountain 
that might have 
sunk into the 
earth during the 
same convulsion 
of Nature that is 
supposed to have 
thrown up the 
perpendicular 
walls of the Pali- 
sades on the west 
shore of the Hud- 
son. The cave is 
called Washing- 
ton’s because, on 
one occasion, he 
was compelled to 
take refuge there to escape capture by the ene- 
my’s patrol, who were in pursuit of him. 

According to the tradition this cavern at one 
period of the Revolution served as a baronial 
castle for a band of Cow Boys. From it they 
made frequent sallies into the neighboring coun- 
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try, scurrying up and down the valleys of the 
Neperan and Bronx, and even venturing to 
the very pickets of the American army, spread- 
ing consternation wherever they appeared. Then, 
returning to the cave, laden with booty, they 
held high carnival and made the rocks ring with 
their drunken shouts 
and songs. In Wolf 
Swamp a band of Skin- 
ners had established a 
retreat. They had heard 
of the Cow Boys of the 
cave, and of the vast . 
amount of treasure they 
were supposed to have 
hoarded away. They 
determined, therefore, 
to surprise them in 
their stronghold; so, 
starting out one after- 
noon at sunset, they 
passed southward, 
through unfrequented 
byways, and reached the vicinity of the cave 
a little after midnight. As they lay concealed 
in the surrounding thickets, they heard the 
Cow Boys making merry. Having just  re- 
turned from a successful marauding expedition, 
they were celebrating the event with a festival. 
A huge fire was blazing before the entrance to 
the cavern, and over it hung the hindquarters 
of a bullock, slowly roasting in the blaze. The 
Cow Boys were lolling around in fancied security, 
smoking their pipes and drinking from tin cups. 
So secure did they feel in their stronghold that 
they had not taken the precaution to post sen- 
tinels to warn them of an enemy’s approach, 

At a signal from their leader the Skinners 
poked the muzzles of their muskets through 
the underbrush, took deliberate aim and fired. 
The report was immediateiy followed by the 
sharp clicking of bullets against the rocks, and 
by the yells of the astonished Cow Boys. Half of 
them had been killed or wounded by the vol- 
ley ; the others ran howling into the cave with 
the triumphant Skinners close upon their heels. 
A sanguinary hand to hand conflict followed. 
The narrow cavern resounded to the reports of 
firearms and the clash of steel. Thrice were the 
Skinners driven from the place, and thrice they 
returned to the assault. The last time they 
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found the cave empty ; the defenders had mys- 
teriously disappeared. Next morning a small 
opening was discovered at the further end of the 
chamber, through which the remnant of the 
band had escaped. The tradition avers that the 
Skinners found such vast treasures in the place 
that they were ena- 
bled to abandon their 
maraudings, and live 
ever afterward as hon- 
est men. 

Before leaving the 
region distinguished by 
the heroic exploits. 
above narrated, I visit- 
ed the old Livingstone 
Manor House at Dobb’s 
Ferry, that witnessed 
the closing scenes of 
the Revolution. Some 
historians claim that 
in this house Wash- 
ington, Sir Guy Carle- 
ton and Governor Clinton met on May 6th, 
1783, to settle terms for the disbandment of 
the two armies. The building was carefully 
guarded by several companies of Continentals, 
and so important were the negotiations deemed 
to be that mounted messengers were dispatched 
hourly to both the American and British camps. 
It was the glorious consummation of the long 
struggle for independence. Other historians 
aver that this meeting took place in a house 
on the opposite bank of the Hudson, and the 
evidence they produce in support of their claim 
can hardly be contradicted. It is certain, how- 
ever, that Washington and his generals fre- 
quently met in the Livingstone Manor House 
in the fall of 1781 to discuss the campaign 
against Yorktown, and the room where they 
dined upon such occasions is still shown to visit- 
ors by Dr. Joseph Hasbrouck, the present occu- 
pant of the premises. Further north, on the old 
Albany Post Road, stands a very ancient house, 
in which the Provincial Congress of New York 
held an important session shortly after the re- 
treat of the Americans from Manhattan Island. 
Built in 1700 by Jacob Harmson, it was a tav- 
ern in colonial days, and, after the Revolution, 
was one of the post houses of the stage-coach 
line that ran between New York and Albany. 
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Wuen Nature had barely loosened winter's 
tenacious grasp, the first emigrant robin red- 
breast came to this woodland village, minutely 
inspected the plans, and, finding them good, 
raised his songful voice over the matter; thus 
pioneering a vast, miscellaneous throng of home- 
seekers. They flew from tree to tree, from bush 
to bush, critically choosing a sight for the fan- 
ciful cottages—must it be a young and slender 
sweet-gum sapling, a spreading, ancient beech, 
the strength of a sturdy oak, the swaying lithe- 
ness of some tender shrub, or the deep, soft 
greenness of the grass? Surely the new settlers 
had all the world from which to choose, and 
hard be the tree whose heart would not record an 
ache, should it be tenantless. And when the 
village was deserted, and each cradle had fulfilled 
its brief mission, they formed an interesting shelf 
of birds’ nests, bereft of bird-life but replete with 
history. 

Neither ring of hammer, buzz of saw, nor clang 
of anvil attended the building of these varied 
tiny cots ; only the harmony of song was woven 
in with the downy beds. The swift, hurrying 
flight of many-hued wings, the beaks leaden 
with countless treasures of field and forest, the 
deft weavers who needed no loom in which to 
spin their wondrous fabrics, the noiseless, la- 
borious strokes of the quaint masons, who car- 
ried no hods and used no stones—all these told 
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the rapid progress of a nameless town. By some 
odd division of labor the carpenters, plasterers 
and weavers were, almost without exception, 
feminine. When the nest neared completion it 
was enchanting beyond description to see the. 
careful builder ensconce herself within its frame- 
work, and build about her breast with rapid, 
dexterous weaving of the bill, measuring the 
ambition of the modest dwelling by her own 
rounded outlines. Meanwhile, perhaps, the 
proud partner of her joys looked on in admir- 
ing wonder, sometimes flying at her side while 
she culled choice material, sometimes lauding 
her exploits loudly from the near tree-tops. 

Here is no monotony of taste in architecture, 
selection of material, or choice of location ; heve 
are grasses of every growth and shade, rootlets, 
leaves, twigs, mosses, grape-vine bark, alder- 
pith, clay, plant-down — unknown riches from 
every store of Nature. Here are castles aspiring 
to the clouds, and huts clinging to the warm 
bosom of Mother Earth. Gazing on the topmost, 
exclusive as a lighthouse, with its domestic 
affairs far beyond the ken of the earth-bound 
curious, one could say, assuredly : ‘‘ Here lived 
an oriole of Baltimore.”’ 

The oriole, looking down from his point of 
vantage upon the smallest house in the village, 
gracing the roots of a bunch of fragrant penny- 
royal, could know with the same certainty that 
there dwelt a field- 
sparrow, even did his 
own melodious, happy 
whistle drown the 
clear, ascending lay of 
the lowly sparrow. 

In April, when the 
apple-trees were bow- 
ers of bloom, this clay- 
built cup, modeled 
about rough bits of 
twigs, held in its em- 
brace the happiness of 
the robin. Shadowed 
by the fragrant pink 
and white apple-blos- 
soms, it was the con- 
sciousness of this hid- 
den possession on the 
longest arm of the 
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old apple-tree which burdened robin’s red 
breast, and, when the sun was setting, forced 
him to mount the house-top and loudly vo- 
ciferate ‘‘Cheer up! cheer up!’’ to relieve his 
surplus of joy. The robin family are master 


plasterers, and this nest shows no meagre effort, 
but represents many tireless trips to the ground, 
to return laden with clay or grass. 
when he was the 

hard - worked — fa- | 
ther of some awk- . 
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Later on, 


ward, speckled 
young robins, he 
yet found heart to 
greet the rising sun 
and to speed the 
parting rays with 


song. 

When, in the 
early days of 
March, I hear a 
loud, _ insistent 
voice calling 
‘Phebe! Phe- 


be!’ I feel that 
Madam Pheebe will 
do well to go at 
once. The voice 
has the imperative 
tone of a man in 
some domestic pre- 
dicament which re- 
quires immediate 
feminine intuition 
for his relief. So, 
obviously, feels his 
helpmate, for she 
joins him, perch- 
ing beside him on 
a slender limb, 
where he politely 
turns about to face 
her. There the pair remain, clad in sober olive- 
brown relieved by ivory wing-bars and silken 
yellowish-white vests, their heavy-looking crested 
heads close together in friendly colloquy. 

In my early morning rambles in search of bird 
news, I used often to pass under a road bridge 
which connected the banks of a small stream. 
Beneath the road the water was shallow, and the 
outer glare of light somewhat obscured by the 
shadow of the bridge. Perhaps the latter cir- 
cumstance is some excuse for the obtuseness of 
having three times noted the flight of a phcebe 
before my footsteps ere it occurred to me that 
she had any special object in frequenting the 
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same haunt. Then suddenly it flashed upon me 
that, according to the books, bridges were the 
rightful inheritance of the phcebe family, and an 
examination of the interior of the structure re- 
vealed the secret of this phcebe’s presence. With 
one side flattened against the third beam, the 
top so near the under side of the bridge flooring 
that it was subject for wonder how Madam Phoebe 
squeezed in and 
out of it, hung the 
semi-cup of closely 
mingled moss roots 
and clay. Too high 
to be looked in 
upon, my knowl- 
edge of its con- 
tents was necessa- 
rily limited till the 
discovery of a sec- 
ond nest, in a more 
lowly bridge, made 
possible delighted 
surprise over the 
beauty of a phe- 
be’s eggs. There 
were four, crystal 
white, pointed at 
one end, and dot- 
ted with mere pin 
spots of a rich, 
reddish brown. 
Curiosity as to 
Madam Pheebe’s 
adaptation of her- 
self to such crowd- 
ed quarters made 
ine long to see her 
on the nest, but 
that she never per- 
mitted. Upon my 
approach she al- 
ways flew quickly 
out on the further side of the bridge. I watched 
farm wagons and vehicles of various descriptions 
pass noisily overhead, the horses’ heavy tread in 
close communion with her resounding roof, but 
not once did I see her leave the nest for such cause. 
Yet let me but step a foot beneath the bridge, 
and out she flew! I ceased my use of the pas- 
sageway, not caring needlessly to disturb her. 
At length I felt it time to look for developments, 
and was not disappointed, for between the rim 
of the nest and the overhanging timber I saw two 
big- eyed, stupid -looking descendants of the 
pheebe family. They could hardly be described 
as in the nest, their bodies were so completely 
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out of it, and the inference was that they were 
literally perched upon the other babies of the 
brood. They returned my stare, and sat on in 
the bravery of young innocence, blissfully igno- 
rant of the traditions of their fathers. They 
were so well feathered that doubtless the under 
pheebe babies thought it an oppressively warm 
day. <A second visit found the guileless urchins 
flown, but, in spite of Madam Phcebe’s reputa- 
tion as an untidy housekeeper, the mossy cup 
was yet to hold a second brood before the spring 
had waned. 

The sylvan village was not without a town 
marshal to preserve law and order. The car- 
dinal held this position of trust, and fully appre- 
ciated its dignity. No visiting stranger, be he 
tramp, picknicker, or 
botanist, could enter 
its outmost limits but 
the cardinal knew it, 
and loudly and _ per- 
sistently warned his 
fellows of the intru- 
der. His scarlet coat 
was always to the fore 
in any public proceed- 
ing, and his a noted 
presence. April found 
him also with a home 
in the vine, low-hang- 
ing over the ravyine— 
he always loved the 
water. In this shal- 
low, rounded basket, 
of lengthy whitened 
roots and a bit of 
pennyroyal, bound 
with yards and yards 
of grape-vine bark, 
its outer walls adorned with a few beech-leaves, 
Mrs. Cardinal proudly brooded over three very 
ugly young cardinals. But her delight was of 
brief duration, for some despoiler ruthlessly rob- 
bed the happy pair and left the nest dismantled. 
It was, doubtless, some avenging squirrel or rab- 
bit who had suffered from the sharp tongue of 
the haughty preserver of the peace. 

No one who is familiar with the rich-voiced 
songs of the white-eyed vireo can doubt the pe- 
culiar fitness of his selecting a spice-bush from 
which to swing his nest. Tis vivacious songs 
betray the snap and vigor of his character—there 
is nothing tame abor.t him! The nest is exquis- 
ite, a dainty hanging creation of green moss, 
creamy alder-pith and various bits of broad, thin 
grass, the inside formed of a delicate variety of 
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grass, finely woven. All this luxury is lashed 
by filmy cobwebs to the slender fork of a spice- 
bush, not three feet from the ground, and, de- 
spite its delicacy, has withstood the wind and 
weather without loosening a timber. Unhap- 
pily, fine surroundings do not always exclude 
domestic trials, and so it was that the tender 
care for the four red-spotted, lustrous white eggs, 
was not sufficient to prevent the loathsome cow- 
bird from depositing an additional egg in the 
vireo’s nest. Then a ‘‘collector’’ of unknown 
character appropriated one egg (not the cow- 
bird’s, alas!), vet another disappeared between 
two visits, and a third did not hatch. Thus the 
spirited pair with the rarely beautiful nest had 
in it but one offspring to nourish and spoil. 

This homely, bulky 
nest is the work of a 
song-sparrow, who 
remains to blow his 
cheery bugle all 
through winter's fros- 
ty mornings, a re- 
veille which braves 
the fiercest blasts of 
discouraging weather. 
The exterior of this 
hardy fellow’s nest is 
a mass of broad-blad- 
ed grass, the interior 
dark with soft horse- 
hairs, and its walls 
thick enough for a 
winter domicile, did 
the stars not shine 
through the roof. Its 
shape is remarkably 
symmetrical, the in- 
side being especially 
odd, since the bottom, instead of being rounded 
into the sides, shows a distinct dividing edge, as 
though a small tin bucket had been used for the 
framework. Set deep in the ground at the edge 
of the small stream which ran by the doors of 
the phabe and the cardinal, it was completely 
hidden by a tuft of coarse grass, but some prowl- 
ing enemy penetrated its bulwarks and robbed 
the solicitous, songful couple of four naked nest- 
lings, whose eyes were hardly opened. 

Next was added to the village this shapely 
well, of the inner, tan-colored strips of grape- 
vine, woven down into a point which smoothly 
fits into the crotch formed by four branches of 
an infant beech-tree. It is a rural-looking sum- 
mer-house, now empty of everything but the lin- 
ing of delicate grass, but on a hot day in the 
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latter part of May four 
young hooded warblers 
slumbered away the 
hours in this soft couch, 
while their two bril- 
liantly black-and-yel- 
low parents anxiously 
guarded their dreams, 
only interrupting them 
to ply the yawning 
mouths with warbler 
confections. When this 
home was occupied, it 
was only reached after 
a long, hard, breath- 
less climb up the side 
of a steep hill, and after 
the goal was attained 
the two visitors of in- 
nocent intent were 
soundly berated by 
their elected host and hostess, who were there 
rearing their young family in complete retire- 
ment from the world. 

Across the road which led past the hill of 
hooded warbler interest, was this motley mass of 
rootlets and leaves with the soil clinging to its 
foundations. It recalls a June day beside the 
rocky bed of a loitering creek, where a teetering, 
thrush-like bird, with mincing step and occa- 
sional metallic note of annoyance, picked its 
way among the shallow pools, tossing the dead 
leaves disdainfully about with its heavy bill, in 
just such a manner as I have seen women handle 
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NEST OF THE HOODED WARBLER. 


the goods upon a bargain counter. So quiet its 
mien and so in harmony with earth and rocks 
its olive-brown back and seal-spotted breast, that 
when the note ceased the bird was lost except to 
keenest eyes. The most exciting event of the 
birding day was‘the moment when, the bird hav- 
ing ceaselessly patroled the opposite margin of 
the stream with twitching tail and hesitating, 
comically important aspect, suddenly disap- 
peared into what looked to be solid ground. 
Three excited watchers made each one stealthily 
bound to the spot, from which we dared not re- 
move our eyes to heed our stumbling steps. 
The bird as suddenly 
reappeared, and, stoop- 
ing, we looked in upon 
this woven bit of a 
secret, hugged to the 
earth in a small hol- 
low in the bank, which 
was effectually con- 
cealed and_ protected 
by a square of fock. 
A ray of sunlight pene- 
trated obliquely the 
dusk of the little cay- 
ern and_ transformed 
into transparent, ca- 
meo-pink five exquis- 
itely white eggs, spot- 
ted. with rufous-brown ; 
wh .e angels might 
truly fear to tread, we 
had surprised the soli- 
tude of that most in- 
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dividual of birds, the Louisiana water-thrush. 
It was in June, after the young hooded war- 
blers had flown from the nest upon the hillside, 
that we found this nest of the Kentucky warbler, 
snugly set at the foot of a tall bit of blackberry 
which reared its thorny strength near the foot of 
the same hill, not a dozen yards from the road. 
The bulkiness of the nest betrays the warbler’s 
penchant for leaves, of which many layers form 
the outer wrapping, leaves of the beech and of 
the oak predominating. These are curved about 
the inner cup, of fine, hair-like rootlets, till there 
is an inch and a half wall between the four 
white, rufous-spotted eggs and the desolating in- 
fluence of a chill atmosphere. As we stepped 
beside the hiding-place of this unknown treas- 
ure, a silent bird with beautiful green back 
and bright yellow eyebrow and breast, slipped 
from the ground, seemingly, and flew halting 
along in front of us with wings drooping, as 
though wounded, and brushing the tops of the 
weeds. Eyeing her with wonder, we slowly re- 
alized that the Kentucky warbler had resorted to 
the strategy of ‘‘ trailing’? to decoy us from her 
nest, and felt strangely flattered. 

This diminutive stroke of architecture, in its 
neatness, its modest dimensions, its one-time 
overflow of infant bird-life, seems of all other 
bird-nests fitted to repeat the tale of love in a 
cottage. But the beautiful, shallow, lichened 
circle, hardly deeper than a saucer and barely 
lined with grass, was filled with sighing, for it 
was the home of a wood-pewee. It is so small it 
was lost to sight on its foundations, the extreme 
fork of a dead limb, and looked a mere knot 
upon a great elm so capacious that it could not 
reckon up its feathered householders. Here, in 
June, the little pewee sat, day after day, mid 
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the surrounding chatter of neighboring flicker 
and woodpecker families. On one occasion 
I saw a saucy red-head fly close to her, as ‘if 
in derision of her patient care he meant to 
give a peck at her head. It was plain that 
he did startle her nerves, for she flew quickly 
off the nest with an angry ejaculation. Look- 
ing at the empty scrap of a nest, as well built 
as though to harbor successive generations of 
the pewee family, remembering the wreath- 
encircled eggs and the fluffy young pewees, 
like downy, round bits of fuzz, one vainly 
wonders what can be the secret of the build- 
er’s grieving note, ‘‘ Pe-a-wee.’’ 

Three successive mornings, while interested 
in other bits of hird-gossip, my presence 
aroused the anger of a pair of indigo buntings, 
who, perching midway in a beech-tree, he in 
bright blue vestments and she in dull-brown, 
scolded me heartily and persistently. Making idle 
search among the blackberry briers, I found the 
thorns maliciously tenacious, and desisted till the 
third morning, when other interests palling, and 
the morsel dangling from Mrs. Indigo’s dark beak 
decisively pointing out to a hidden cradle, I 
pressed recklessly into the thorny ramifications. 
At more than shoulder height, between two de- 
fensive berry-branches, and just where my pre- 
vious query had passed it over, was this some- 
what rude, rustic-looking nest of grasses and 
beech-leaves, filled to the brim with lean young 
indigoes. Innocently parting the intervening 
brambles to obtain a clear view, disastrous con- 
sequences at once ensued. The young indigoes 
seemed to bubble over the rim of the nest and 
evaporate! Dumb remorse possessed me. The 
grass, bushes, trees, I, myself—all were drenched 
in a heavy dew. What, then, would be the fate 
of these delicate, half-featured babes thrust into 
such a damp atmosphere? Making a hasty 
scramble after them, I twice caught one, twice 
lost it ; again seized one, from the depths of wet 
grass, which at once escaped me, leaving in my 
hand an apology for a feather. At last, getting 
one into the nest, I held a hand over it for a 
moment, to insure its acquiescence, only to see 
it desert the instant the detaining hand was re- 
moved. Thereupon I left the wood with the 
vexed feeling that my officiousness had invited 
all the personalities which the incensed indigo 
parents bestowed upon me as long as I was 
within hearing. 

In neighborly distance from the indigo’s nest 
hung the little nest builded bya pair of Acadian 
flycatchers. Barely swung between the forks of 
a mere switch depending from an old beach, it 
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was soon OVerflowing with young Acadians. 
Hurriedly built—the youthful Acadians were in 
haste to be at home—its grassy timbers are not 
smoothed carefully into place, but stand, a good 
many of them, carelessly at right angles, some 
even hanging from below, loosely subject to the 
wind. After its completion it was guarded with 
constancy by the olive-shaded pair, who seemed 
like children a-housekeeping. The little matron 
always greeted my presence with crisp, interroga- 
tory notes, ‘‘ Whist ! whist !’? which needed no 
interpretation to mean, sharply, ‘‘ What’s your 
business?’ Both fed, both brooded over the 
young Acadians, and never to be forgotten is the 
astonishing parental violence with which we saw 
one of the pair settle down upon the poor nest- 
lings. Taking her position on the nest (if, indeed, 
any sort of a mother could be so unmindful of 
her offspring) she appeared to find her breathing 
cushion awry, and, proceeding to make herself 
comfortable, smoothed the uprising feathers by 
rocking her small body from side to side till, if the 
small Acadian babies were not reduced to feath- 
ered pulp, or ever again knew themselves apart, 


gravity must have spared them from pure Pity. 
A small but hardy elm sapling holds 9 its 
fork the last dwelling reared in the scattered vil- 
lage—a thin, flimsy affair of very fine grasses, 
with a horse-hair or two to soften the inside—a 
mere shell which the light penetrated boldly, but 
which was the proud possession of two field- 
sparrows. It was the first week in September 
when I found it, and the two trim little pink- 
billed sparrows had to vituperate me long and 
energetically before I dreamed that they had a 
reason for their anxiety to be rid of me. But, 
absurd as it seemed, to hunt for a nest when the 
leaves of the sassafras had already turned, I bent 
all my attention upon the low-lying shrubs 
about me, and a brief search found this airy bit 
of. architecture, with three half- fledged young 
field-sparrows in it. Clearly, some enemy had 
robbed or despoiled the pair of their first sea- 
sonable attempt at rearing a family, and this was 

a belated brood coming into life when the rush 
of migrants had begun to fill tree and bush with 
strange birds, and when there was no lullaby to 
still the babes in their cradle. 


FIELD SPARROW’S NEST. 
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AMERICAN UNIVERSITIES AND COLLEGES. 
SOMETHING ABOUT OUR GREAT EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTIONS. 
IX.— SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY. 

By JENNIE M. BINGHAM. 


“S$. U.S. U, Rah’ Rah, "Rah ’ Rah, 
S. U.S. U.,’Rah, ’ Rah, ’Rah’ Rah, 
Hoo-Rah, Hoo-Rah 
Syracuse. Syracuse. 
Rah, Rah, Rah.’’ 


Syracuse University is made up of a cluster 
of co-ordinate colleges, in which may be pursued 
courses in liberal arts, fine arts, medicine and 
law. <A student may elect from one huncred 
and twenty-seven courses in the liberal arts, 
beside having the advantage of contact with 
professional schools. Courses in civil and elec- 
trical engineering have just been introduced. A 
course in pedagogy has been established, by 
which young men and women learn the theory 
and practice of teaching, and are eligible to first 
class teacher’s certificates, formerly issued to 
graduates of normal schouls only. This counts 
in the regular courses by the elective principle. 

Syracuse University has been from its begin- 


ning co-educational. Sons and daughters are 
here educated on equal terms in an atmosphere 
of mutual respect. 

While it is under the control of a Christian 
church, and, with its college associations and 
Bible classes, creates a most delightful religious 
atmosphere, it is not sectarian. Its board of 
trustees and faculty represent different forms of 
Christian belief, and among the students are mem- 
bers of all churches and those of no sect. The 
Y.M.C. A. and Y. W. C. A. are strong and en- 
thusiastic, and nicely housed in a new build- 
ing. They are affiliated with the international 
associations, and send delegates every year to 
the great conventions at Northfield. 

The University, except the College of Medicine 
and the Law School, is located on what is known 
as ‘the Hill.’”’ This is a tract in the south- 
east part of the city, which has been entirely 
built up around the University in the last 
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twenty-five years, and which has the atmosphere 
and bearing of a college town. This district has 
a radius of about half a mile, with the Uni- 
versity as a centre. Here reside students, fac- 
ulty, graduates, and a host of professional and 
business men who enjoy the advantages of intel- 
lectual life. Within this territory there is not 
a single saloon or questionable resort. 

The view from the University campus is be- 
yond all description. Below lies the city, with 
its spires and parks and towers, and, far away, 
Onondaga Lake stretches a silvery light. One of 
the professors, who is familiar with the scenery 
of our own and other continents, said: ‘‘ If that 
view were in Europe, we would cross the ocean 
to see it.”” 

It is unfortunate that the buildings cannot be 
shown so as to give their environment. The 
contour of the foreground could not well be im- 
proved, and the infinite variety of the back- 
ground is equally fine. 

As a city, Syracuse has one of the lowest 
death-rates in the United States, and in the Uni- 
versity the rate is much lower than in the town, 
The enforced climbing of the hill is undoubtedly 
a fine gymnastic exercise. There has never been 
an epidemic of any sort, nor a fatal accident, 
and it is a fact undisputed that of the five deaths 
that have occurred in the University in the last 
twenty-five years, the disease was contracted 
elsewhere in all but two cases. 

Syracuse University favors athletics, and has 
the best college athletic field in the State, with 
large grand-stand and ample tennis courts. The 
gymnasium is equipped with every modern ap- 
pliance, and students are examined by compe- 
tent physicians before being assigned to gymna- 
sium work. All games and sports are under the 
control of a committee made up from the faculty 
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and student body. It is no unusual thing to see 
the tall form of Chancellor Day among the spec- 
tators at an interesting game on the ‘ Oval,” 

with a plentiful sprinkling of 
| faculty to join in the cheering, 
as the orange waves triumph- 
antly, and the College chimes 
ring the score. 

Facts about expense are in- 
teresting always. Tuition in 
Syracuse University is so low 
and its incidental bills so few, 
that the aggregate charges to 
students who pay full tuition 
are less than incidentals alone 
in most institutions which offer 
free tuition. Several clubs are 
offering board at $2.00 a week. 
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Some students by helping a 
little make the $2.00 per week 
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cover both room and board: I meta girl here, and entering as a freshman with two other girls, 
a senior, who told me about coming to College all of whom were on a slender financial basis. 
, They rented two 
back rooms in a 
house on the Hill, 
with the privilege 
of cooking in the 
kitchen, for $6.00 
a month. They did 
their own cooking, 
and she assured me 
“lived high’ on 
ninety cents a week 
per girl. This sort 
of planning had 
made it possible 
for three girls to 
become independ- 
ent College women. 

The following 
fraternities have 
chapters at Syra- 
cuse : Men’s—Del- 
ta Kappa Epsilon, 
Delta Upsilon, Psi 


STAIRWAY IN COLLEGE OF FINE ARTS. Upsilon, Phi Kap- 
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— 7 and keep in close 
touch with, and, in 
/ 


| short, have a most 

close fraternal interest 
in the character and 
reputation of their 
own. Thestimulation 
to scholarship is no 
small factor of the be- 
nefit of fraternity life. 
Charles Kingsley ac- 
counted for his suc- 
cessful career with the 
sentence, ‘‘I have a 
friend.’? The beauti- 
ful friendship of fra- 
ternity life is at once 
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pa Psi, Phi Delta Theta, Beta 
Theta Pi. Women’s—Alpha 
Phi, Gamma Phi Beta, Kappa 
Kappa Gamma, Kappa Alpha 
Theta, Pi Beta Phi, and Delta, 
Delta, Delta. 

Fraternity life is an almost 
ideal life for the non-resident 
student. Nine of these have 
houses where students may re- 
side and possess all the com- 
fort and freedom of home life, 
beside the social education. 
Fraternities have brought in 
4 system of self-government 
Which even the enemies of 
mo Societies must admit. 
Sie that they are so profuse 

Carly} that “advice”? which 
‘ia : Bays ‘isthe worst kind 
>” but that they care for 
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restraining and inspirational. For a student to 
know that about him in College, and scattered 
over the world of alumni, there is a ‘‘ cloud of 
witnesses’? who feel a thrill of joy over every 
brilliant recitation and fine work, and who re- 
joice with exceeding great joy over every honor 
and achievement, is a stimulus of unmeasured 
power. Fraternities increase the inter-collegiate 
spirit, especially if the fraternities are strong 
nationally, and bring the colleges to know and 
help each other. The fraternity receptions and 
‘Cat homes,’’? when the most inveterate ‘‘ dig”? 
and “‘ grind’? are dragged from their books and 
dressed in their best and converted into surpris- 
ingly good entertainers, are occasions of pleasure 
SECTION OF MACHINE SHop. as well as of educational value. 
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All this helps 
to develop the 
‘all-round’? man 
and woman. A 
visitor dropping 
into a chapter 
house to tea will 
find little groups 
scattered about the 
wide hall, a com- 
pany at the piano 
singing college 
songs, and a cozy 
home atmosphere 
everywhere. The 
table - talk, while 
not as purely in- 


tellectual as the 
garden talks of 
Greece, are yet 


very entertaining. College matters are 
discussed in a very lively manner. 
After supper there is a little gala time 
in the parlors before they separate to 
their study. Chapter house life lessens 
the expense ; at least, this is true in 
many of them. 

The first week of college the fresh- 
man gets a taste of social life, for he 
is ‘* dined,”’ if not ‘‘ wined,’’ at the ex- 
pense of the sophomores. Sophomore 
reception is a pleasant occasion, in 
which for a brief space there is a ces- 
sation of hostilities, and the under 
classmen get acquainted with each 
other amid the pleasant accompani- 
ments of toast and palatables. 


EPSILON HOUSE. 
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The faculties give one large recep- 
tion each year to the students, which 
is the social ‘‘occasion.’’? In midwin- 
ter the ‘‘ Panthengaterian’”’ is held. 
‘All the daughters’? meet in the 
Y. M. C. A. building, are received by 
the ladies of the faculty, and enter- 
tained in most delightful and ingenious 
fashions. Strenuous efforts are made 
that the College women may know 
one another. The Panthengaterian of 
96 was a brilliant success. The Fresh- 
man ‘ Lit,’? which occurs the first 
term, is apt to be an exciting occa- 
sion. The time and place of celebra- 
tion are kept with all secrecy, but it 
is no unusual thing for the sopho- 
more to learn these little facts, and 
arrive before the 
freshmen and eat 
up their banquet. 
When both classes 
arrive at the same 
time there are oc- 
casionally — vigor- 
ous athletic exer- 
cises on the part 
of the most able- 
bodied. Very 
early in the year 
the Y. M.C. A. and 
Y. W.C. A. come 
together _ socially 
and welcome their 
new members. 

The Glee, Man- 
dolin and Guitar 
Club is well 


; 
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FOOTBALL TEAM. 


known, having taken numerous concert tours 
about the country, besides giving each year a 


grand concert at home. 


There are three literary societies — Lowell, 


Athenian and Haw- 
thorne — where good 
literary work is done. 
The public contests be- 
tween them in oratory, 
debate and _ original 
stories furnish pleas- 
antly exciting occa- 
sions. 

Last year Syracuse 
won the oratorical 
prize offered by the 
University | Congress 
through the New York 
State League. 

The chancellor stim- 
ulates these efforts by 


giving three prizes in oratory of fifty, thirty and tendance. 
twenty dollars, respectively. 
The Utopian Society appears for the first time 
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and women, and, although young, is most favor- 
ably known, 


Chapel attendance is voluntary, and is not 
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responsive. 
The College of Medicine has a fine history. 


often ‘‘cut,’’ judging by the large number pres- 


ent. They sit by classes 
in four rows, the wom- 
en in front of the men, 
separated from them 
by a transverse aisle. 
They sing a devotional 
hymn, read a respons- 
ive service, and join in 
the Lord’s Prayer. Af- 
terward Chancellor Day 
makes a brief address, 
or has some eminent 
man present to speak 
on some subject of in- 
terest to the students. 
This undoubtedly 
stimulates chapel at- 


The audience is always delightfully 


this year. It is composed of non-fraternity men Its requirements have always kept in advance of 
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what the State de- 
manded. It began this 
year in its fine new 
building. The exte- 
rior of this building 
gives a very dim idea 
of the perfect equip- 
ment within. It is 
the result of the study 
of the best models in 
this country. The 
women’s study, with 
its Turkish rug and 
casy-chairs and divan, 
its warmth and bright- 
ness, helps to make 
life pleasant for the 
woman taking that 
course. The faculty 
of the College of Med- 
icine co-operate in the 
maintenance of the 
Marine Biological La- 
boratory at Wood’s 
Holl, Mass., and Syracuse is to be congratulated 
that some of the most remarkable original discov- 
eries there made in biological science were made 
by two of the Medical College faculty. The Dean 
is Dr. H. D Didama, who not only headed the 
State Medical Association as its President 
and twice represented it abroad, but also was 
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honored with the Presidency of the British Med- 
ical Society. 

Syracuse University is very proud 4 
Arts department, which is located in Crouse nae 
lege. Music, architecture, painting, belles-le 
tres, with all their subjects, are taught b 
instructors from the best schools of Euro\? 
and America. Th 
public music recita ‘ 
are great treats, and eae 
fine music hall, hol 2 
ing fifteen hundred avww- 


ditors, is often whol 7 
for 


of its Fine 


insufficient _ the 
eager and enthusiastic 
crowds who throng 
thither. 

There is a_ fellow- 


ship in painting yield- 
ing an annual revenue 
of $550. It is awarded 
on the basis of rnerit 
to a senior who is will- 
ing to spend the year 
following his gradua- 
tion in the study of 
painting in some im- 
portant art centre 
abroad. 

The library includes 
the great historical li- 
brary of Leopold Von 
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Ranke, which is priceless. The museums are excep- 
tionally good. The College of Fine Arts has the cele- 
brated Wolff collection of engravings, containing 12,000 
sheets of rare and costly etchings and engravings, 
representing the great masters of the art in all ages. 

The University confers the degrees of Bachelor of 
Arts, Bachelor of Philosophy, Bachelor of Science, 
Bachelor of Architecture, Bachelor of Letters, Bachelor 
of Painting, Bachelor of Music, Doctor of Medicine, 
Bachelor of Laws. 

The studies of the freshman year are required ; in the 
sophomore year the student must elect at least fifteen 
hours per week a term. The work of the junior and senior 
years is entirely elective, within the limits of the follow- 
ing groups : Group I., Latin, Greek, Semitic Languages, 
Group II., English, French, German. Group III., Phi- 
losophy, History, Political Science, Sociology. Group 
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IV., Mathematics, Astronomy, Physics. Group V., 
Biology, Chemistry, Geology. 

Each student at the beginning of the year elects 
a subject, or subjects, from the same department, to 
be known as his major, which must comprise at least 
six hours per week throughout the junior and senior 
years. Similarly a minor must be chosen from the 
subjects of a different group, and must comprise at 
least three hours per week during the two years. Ad- 
ditional work must be taken to the amount of at 
least six hours per week, to be known as free electives. 

Forty-three scholarships have been established. 
Svracuse University is one of the supporting uni- 
versities of the American School of Archzlogical 
Studies in Rome. Three fellowships are given by 
the school, two fellowships of $600 each, and a third 
of $500, the last being restricted to students of Christian aie in 
archeology. ALPHA PHI HOUSE. | 
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where the whole question of government, money, 
commerce, pauperism, criminology, sanitation 
shall be in the curriculum. Then, with these 
seven great schools in substantial buildings, sur- 
rounding a great library, and, as far as possible, 
in a beautiful campus, where five thousand stu- 
dents cross each other’s daily paths, I would 
make Syracuse as famous as Oxford or Cam- 
bridge. I would make her known as one of the 
great thought and student centres of the world.”’ 
We can understand something of the generous 
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The University is also associated in 
the American. School of Classical Stu- 
dies at Athens. Graduates of Syracuse 
can enjoy the advantages of this school 
free of expense. 

The students of architecture are eli- 
gible to compete for the Roman Schol- 
arship of the American School of 
Architecture at Rome, a prize giving 
two years study under competent in- 
structors in that city. They are eligi- 
ble also to the gold medal competi- 
tion of the Society of Beaux Arts 
Architecture. Syracuse University has 
ninety professors, four deans, and a 
chancellor. There are eleven hundred 
and fifteen students. 

Chancellor Day recently outlined 
his. visions for the future of Syracuse 
University. He said: ‘‘They are the 
strengthening of all our present col- 
leges until they lack nothing in men, 
libraries, apparatus, buildings. The = 
founding of a great school of mechan- BETA THETA PI HOUSE. 
ical engineering, also a school of industrial thought and broad outlook which the men at the 
arts, where the hundreds of young men and _head of this University have had when we remem- 
women can learn how to support themselves. ber that all this has been done, and all this future 
The founding of a great school of civics, has been planned, on a very small endowment. 
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Previous papers in this series treated of Yale in the November number; Cornell, in December; Bryn 
Mawr, in January; The University of Pennsylvania, in February ; Vassar, in March; Rutgers, in April ; 
University of Minnesota, in May; Williams College, in June. The next article will be on the University 
of Virginia. 


BREAKING A BRONCHO. 


By ARTHUR 


Ir was early in the afternoon of a warm day 
in August, and business was to begin in a few 
minutes. I stood on the box of an old lumber- 
wagon, peeping into the corral of Colonel Jen- 
son, a breeder of horses in New Mexico. Colonel 
Jenson’s foreman stood beside me in the wagon, 
and half a dozen cowboys were perched on the 
stable roof opposite. Below us was the corral, 
an inclosure about fifty yards square, and in the 
corral was the 
horse which 
was to receive 
its first lesson 
in obedience 
this day. 

I was very 
skeptical as to 
the interest of 
the event. The 
broncho was 
not very big, 
nor very beau- 
tiful. He only 
stood fifteen 
hands, and 
was lightly 
built—any- 
thing but a 
formidable 
beast to look 
at, the only 
distinctive 
points about 
him being a 
Roman nose 
and a restless 
eye. 

I could not 
help remark- 
ing upon his 
mild appearance to Ezekiel Yates, the foreman. 
Ezekiel was a short, bow-legged man, with a wiz- 
ened, clean-shaven face, sharp as a weasel’s, 
round as an oak-apple, and nearly as brown. 
When I made my observations in the dignified 
tone of assurance natural to a man who had only 
been out West four weeks, Ezekiel’s bright little 
eyes gleamed with amusement. 

“Quiet? That is so. It is a way of every 
specie of devil in this country. You would get 
inside the gate, would ye, to improve your ac- 


PATTERSON. 

quaintance with him? I dessay you would. 
Nay, nay, do not hold back. I would not spoil 
the chance of a man findin’ a short road to 
heaven for a gold dollar, as long as he tells ’em 
that he hoisted himself. See here ; a grizzly— 
do ye know what a grizzly is?—well, a grizzly 
with his head singed is a safer critter to inter- 
view by about a mile and a half than an un- 
broke broncho at loose ends in a corral.’’ 

I coughed 
and subsided. 
No doubt Eze- 
kiel was chaf- 
fing me. Was 
there not a grin 
upon the face 
of every man 
on the stable 
roof? Still, I 
did not go into 
the corral, and 
refrained from 
venturing an- 
other opinion 
upon the qual- 
ities of the 


horse. After a 
pause Ezekiel 
said, mourn- 


fully : ‘*I hed 
counted upon 
putting this 
job through 
myself; but 
the boss block- 
edme. He 
said we’d 
worked to- 
gether too 
many years for 
Mebbe he’s right. But it 
is tough to see another man step in—ain’t it ?” 
I murmured a polite assent, and then racked 
my brain to discover his meaning, for I had been 
told by Jenson that no better rough-rider lived 
than Ezekiel Yates. At last, in desperation, I 
hazarded a question. A smile of ineffable con- 
tempt came into the face of the little man, and 
he swore softly to himself. Finally he answered : 
‘“What dew they teach folk where you come 
from? Tl try again. This broncho will be 
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broke to-day, or killed. Two boys have tried ; 
one was laid out in ten minutes, with his chest 
like a apple-pudding ’cos the pony danced on 
him. The other stuck to it longer, but were 
chucked at last, and his skull flattened agin the 
paling there like a bit of soft lead. Now ye see 
the chances. It’s a job for an old hand, and 
even a man who knows may be tripped by such a 
demon. So the boss sent for Joe Starling, to 
make it sure, slapped down double stakes, fifty 
dollars, and there the matter lays.”’ 

I began to feel a little excited. Ezekiel was 
in earnest, and his words were suggestive. And 
now, to set all doubt at rest, a horseman, whom 
I recognized as the person in question, trotted in 
from the west, and in a very short time ap- 
peared with Colonel Jenson, stripped to shirt 
and trousers, and ready for the fray. 

I had heard of Joe Starling. He was one of 
the wildest characters in the settlement ; a dare- 
devil, reckless customer, the hero and god of law- 
less men, and the dread—except when wanted— 
of all settlers fond of peace and property. We left 
our places, and I was introduced to the famous 
Joe, whom I found to be a slender, long-limbed 
personage, with sandy beard and keen eyes, a 
modest, unassuming manner, and very sparing of 
speech. I noticed that Jenson, the burliest and 
most jovial of men, treated Joe with a deference 
which struck me as odd until I learnt from 
actual observation what kind of business this 
man had agreed to undertake. 

The broncho colt was interested by the prox- 
imity of a powerful roan mare held by Joe, and 
now came close up to the gate and sniffed at us. 
Joe observed the animal attentively. 

“¢ How many hev tried him, Kunnel ?”’ 

“«Two—smashed !’ 

‘‘ Likely. It is in his eye. 
start ?”’ 

He mounted his mare as he spoke, and un- 
coiled a raw-hide lariette. Then he looked crit- 
ically round upon us all. 

“Twant three—Seth Sincup, Bill Corse and 
Ezekiel. Put ’em down, bovs.”’ 

The bars of the corral gate were drawn back, 
and Joe paced in. I had returned to the wagon 
by this time, with Colonel Jenson, and we had a 
capital view of the interior of the corral. 

Joe held his lasso in both hands, his bridle 
hanging loosely on the mare’s neck. She was 
perfectly trained, and required neither guidance 
nor restraint. Slowly she approached the colt, 
he retreating to the furthest corner of the corral, 
showing that he well knew the significance of 
this thin brown rope, and what it could do. 


Shall we make a 
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The mare drew nearer, step by step, and I fan- 
cied that I could see a mocking smile upon her 
face. Nearer and nearer, until, with a snort 
and a shake of the head, the broncho sprang for- 
ward. Joe rose in his stirrups at the same mo- 
ment, and swept the noose once round his head. 
A quick turn of the mare, a cloud of dust and a 
heavy fall, and then the colt was on the ground, 
half-choked and helpless. Down went the bars 
again, and the three chosen men rushed in. 
Two at once sat down in a firm and unconcerned 
manner upon the head of the fallen one, while 
Joe and Ezekiel Yates proceeded to strap upon 
his back a saddle and bridle, brought in by the 
latter. This operation was a delicate one, for 
the prostrate colt struggled and lashed out des- 
perately. But the men seemed utterly indiffer- 
ent to the prospect of being kicked into eternity, 
and accomplished their work in a very few min- 
utes. Joe tightened his belt. 

“Git, boys !” 

Away they went, scurrying across the corral 
and through the gate like rabbits to a hole, the 
mare having trotted out before this of her own 
accord. 

I watched Joe breathlessly. The broncho, 
free now of lasso and men, lay still a moment, 
then raised his head and sneezed. Two seconds 
passed ; he did not move, but sneezed again. 
Was he hurt? Not he. Now, with a sound like 
the scream of a maniac, he leaped to his feet in 
one bound and spun around open-mouthed to 
find the man, and seize him in his teeth. But 
Joe was not to be caught, and when the dust 
raised by the colt’s quick movement had sub- 
sided, we saw him firmly planted in the aeddle, 
as if he meant to stay. 

Ezekiel rejoined.me now, and laid a hand 
upon my shoulder. 

“Yer have ’em before ve, lad. Two devils. 
Which is the stickiest? Ah, ah—h ! bet on the 
man this time.”’ 

T cannot give a just idea in pen and ink of 
the excitement of the scene. 

The little horse, with a wild eye and a big 
head, was now a fiend incarnate. He was not 
trying to rid himself of his rider, so much as to 
destroy him. His eyes glowed like live coals, 
and at intervals he repeated his shrill scream of 
rage—a challenge to the man. His first move- 
ment, when he felt the pressure of Joe’s limbs, 
was to rear erect, and attempt to throw himself 
backward. A blow between the ears with the 
butt end of a quirt (Mexican riding-whip) 
brought him quickly down again. Then he 
arched his back like an angry cat, gathered his 
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feet under him and ‘‘let fly "’—as I never saw 
a horse buck before or since. The strain upon 
the girths of the saddle was tremendous, but 
they were new and bore it well, while the rider, 
resting lightly in his stirrups, held his balance 
with beautiful skill and coolness, and through- 
out every twist and turn and jump of the 
broncho kept a firm grip upon the bridle, which 
he wound round the horn of the saddle as sailors 
secure a rope to a belaying-pin. The bucking 
continued without respite for several minutes, 
and ended by the horse rearing a second-time, 
and in this instance over-balancing himself and 
falling heavily backward. 

‘Trick number one,’’ muttered Ezekiel, in a 
grim whisper, while I shuddered and cried out, 
expecting to see Joe crushed by the fall. He 
had slipped aside in time, however, and was on 
his feet in a moment. The colt was unhurt also, 
and, rolling over the ground, set Joe dancing this 
way and that, to escape his heels. Another mo- 
ment passed, and then the broncho was upon his 
feet again, and for the second time the man just 
saved his life by extreme agility. More kicking 
now ensued, and clouds of dust rose up which 
made it very-difficult to see exactly what was 
happening. All at once I heard Ezekiel give an 
exclamation and swear a deep and vigorous 
oath ; and presently I saw that one of the girths, 
the thinner of the two, had split across. The 
dangling ends at the broncho’s sides seemed to 
infuriate him, and his leaps and kicks sensibly 
increased. Now came a sharp click on either 
side of me, and Colonel Jenson spoke. 

“Draw, boys, and cover him. We must not 
lose another life. : Fire when I give the word, 
every one.”’ 

There was a quick movement on the stable- 
roof, and ten revolvers flashed out of their 
sheaths, and ten fingers were pressed upon the 
trigger, waiting for the word. 

It was a death-struggle now. If there were a 
flaw in the remaining girth, if strap or buckle 
failed, the saddle would go and Joe be at the 
broncho’s mercy, unless these pistols did their 
work in time. But the girth held gallantly, and 
at last the broncho began to tire and we began to 
hreathe again. I could see Joe clearly now. 
The signs of battle had begun to appear. He 
was one mass of dirt from top to toe. His right 
arm had received a deep gash, cither from the 
colt’s teeth or heels, and was smeared with 
blood from elbow to wrist. His face was pale 
and worn, his head bent wearily, as if he were in 
pain ; but his eyes were clear and vigilant, and 
he sat the enemy as firmly as ever. I began to 


hope that the worst part of the struggle. was 
over, for Joe had gained a tighter hold upon the 
bridle and the broncho’s head was well drawn 
in, as if he were yielding to control. He paced 
backward, slowly, until he touched one side of 
the corral, and there he stood a moment, pant- 
ing—as if exhausted. 

This was magnificent, and I was just about to 
say so to Izekiel Yates, when the wretched erea- 
ture threw up his head with one of his horrid 
screams, drew himself together, and bounded 
forward at a tearing gallop. The walls of the 
corral were six feet high, made of strong cedar 
posts planted side by side in a deep trench, 
stout saplings lashed across them with tough 
raw-hide. Was the colt going to leap the corral 
in a fit of despair, or would he dash himself 
bodily against it? On he went, his speed in- 
creasing at every bound, until he reached a point 
from whence with another leap he would have 
impaled himself upon the top of the corral. 
Here he stopped dead in his tracks, his feet 
thrown out in front of him stiffly, plowing up the 
earth, and his nose almost touching the ground. 

“Another trick,’’ growled Ezekiel. ‘‘It was 
that way he sent Bob scootin’, to dash his brains 
agin that hard log wall.” 

Joe Starling never moved. He had lost all 
hold of the pony’s head, but he clung to him 
with long, powerful limbs, and held on like a 
barnacle. 

At this piece of horsemanship we all vocifer- 
ously cheered. The sound seemed to raise the 
horse afresh. His head sank lower, and he lifted 
his heels with a sudden extraordinary jerk, 
which very, very nearly unseated Joe. But for 
the horn of his saddle he must have gone. This 
saved him, and he slipped back securely into his 
seat. Nowa new phase in the struggle began. 
All this time Joe had played a passive part, al- 
lowing the broncho to take him where he would, 
and how he would, feeling at the bridle now and 
then, but without making any determined at- 
tempt to check his mad frolics. At this point, 
however, he suddenly seemed to wake into life 
and action. He drew in the bridle with a pow- 
erful wrench, twisted the broncho’s head from 
the wall of the corral, and then, for the first 
time, drove in his spurs with a will. The an- 
swer was a violent fit of bucking, and I expected 
every moment to see the second girth split. It 
held, however, and the bucking presently sub- 
sided. But there was to be no rest now. In 
went the spurs again, and away went bronchc 
capering, twisting, spinning round this way and 
that ; leaping, kicking, rearing, as actively as 
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ever. The same process was repeated several 
times, and after each bout Joe’s head bent lower 
over his saddle-how, and a look of weariness and 
pallor crept into his face very painful to sce. 
But he never faltered, and at length the time 
came when the touch of the spur drove the colt 
round the corral instead of into the air, and we 
began to feel that an end would come some time. 
Once Joe even stooped to stroke the foam-flecked 
neck of the pony caressingly ; and, as he did so, 
the animal stood still, his ears pricked forward, 
his ‘eves free from vicious devilment. Soon after 
this, when the colt had been guided right round 
the corral without bucking once, Joe turned to 
look at us, and spoke for the first time. His 
voice was so weak and faint that it made me start. 

‘*He’ll do. Drop the bars.”’ 

There was a rush and scramble of cowboys to 
the gate, and a clear way was made. The last 
critical moment was now at hand. Joe guided 
the broncho gently toward the gate. At first the 
animal swerved from it perversely, but once 
through a new life seemed to rush into his 
limbs, and he began to prance and chafe at the 
bit. Once again Joe drew himself together, a 
spasm of pain passing over his face, as he 
straightened his back; then he loosened the 
bridle, and lightly flicked the broncho on the 
flank, The pony shook himsclf and bounded 
forward ; he did not try to lower his head and 
buck, Another touch of the quirt and a word of 
encouragement. He reared, gave one last caper, 
and then swept into a long, stretching gallop. 
The cowboys gave a loud cheer. Joe waved his 
hand as he sped away, and in a few minutes horse 
and rider had disappeared behind a roll of prairie. 
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Colonel Jenson heaved a huge sigh of relief. 

“Off now for twenty miles, and the job well 
done. By thunder! that cuss is sandy to the 
backbone! What say to it, friend ?”’ turning to 
ne. ‘Two hours ago I'd ha’ took ten dollars 
for that pony, and given boot. Now, he’s worth 
a hundred, Come in, the whole crowd of ye, 
we'll have drinks round for this.”’ 

We spent a merry time for a couple of hours, 
and then sallied out in a body to meet the hero _ 
on his return, We had not to gu far. Joe had 
run the broncho until his pace was spent, and 
was not retracing his steps at a walk. He said 
he was not hurt, but when questioned owned 
that every joint and muscle of his back and 
limbs seemed to have been twisted out of shape. 
Ezekiel described the sensation to me afterward : 

“Tt is,’ he said, ‘(as if all yer nerves had 
been laid out one by one upon a wire and grilled. 
A queer feelin’ !” 

As for the broncho, when Joe had ridden to 
the ranch, and had been lifted off and carried 
into bed, for he could not walk, I was ordered to 
mount—heing the worst horseman present—and 
ride to the stable. This I did with fearful in- 
ward qualms, and no cab-horse could have been 
quieter than our demon of the afternoon. 

It must not be supposed, however, that with 
this the breaking was completed. The broncho 
was ridden daily for many weeks by an experi- 
enced rough-rider, and more than once the old 
spirit of devilment flashed out and endangered 
his rider’s life. But Joe Starling earned his fifty 
dollars well. Before six months had gone that 
broncho was the best saddle-pony in Jack Jen- 
son’s stable. 
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AWAKE ! arise ! 


INVOCATION. 


The pearly tinted skies 
Are thrilling with the coming of the sun: 
The soft dawn grows, 
And like a blushing rose 
Jomes peeping through the casement to kiss thy sleeping eyes. 


In sweet acclaim, 
Their little hearts aflame 
With love to thee, the thrushes bid thee rise : 
They call for thee 
From every bush and tree, 
Till all the air is ringing with the music of thy name. 


From every spray 
Of wild rose and of may 
The dewdrops flash a weleome to the morn : 
Arise, my queen! 
And let thy light be seen: 
Shine forth in all thy beanty and chase the night away ! 
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CHAPTER V. 


YRON was out of ‘breath 
© when he reached The 
Towers, for he had run 
most of the way up hill, 
fearing that his mother 
and sister would become 
nervous during his ab- 
sence. They were indeed 
glad to see him, for as the moments passed they 
felt the reaction from the excitement that fol- 
lowed the discovery of the robbery, and now 
‘every tiny, commonplace sound of the night, the 
rustle of foliage against the panes, the creaking 
of boards that thus resented the unusual pressure 
of many feet hours before, even the familiar tick- 
ing of the clock, jarred upon them and filled 
them with nameless dread. 

**Well,’’ said Myron, cheerfully, ‘‘ I don’t see 
but we may as well go to bed now, for ae 

He stopped abruptly, interrupted and startled 
by a loud scream from up-stairs. 

“Tt?s Mrs. Waring!’ exclaimed Mrs. Craw- 
ford, starting up, while Charlotte grasped the 
chair beside her and stared open- mouthed at 
her brother. 

Myron dashed up the stairs three steps ata 
bound, and ran to Mrs. Waring’s room. It was 
no time for ceremony, and he laid hold of the 
door handle. The door was locked. 

‘Mrs. Waring !’’ he cried, knocking violently. 

There was no sound from within. 

““You must break it down at once, Myron !’’ 
whispered his mother, who had followed him to 
the spot. 

Myron applied his shoulder to the door with 
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INSTEAD OF A DETECTIVE. 


all his force, but there was nothing flimsy 
about the construction of The Towers, and it did 
not yield until after several attacks, and by 
that time Greaves and the women servants had 
gathered in the hall, and May herself, aroused 
from a sound sleep by the pounding—her moth- 
er’s scream had not disturbed her—was hud- 
dling close to Charlotte, who was too excited to 
comfort her guest. 

All crowded into the room after Myron. 
the dark he stumbled against a prostrate body. 

“Go out, all of you!’’ he cried, whirling 
about ; he felt his mother in front of him, and, 
seizing her by both arms, he said, in a command- 
ing tone: ‘‘Go out! Lottie, take May away !’ 

It was too late to attempt any device of this 
kind. 

‘‘Mamma! Mamma!’’ screamed May, break- 
ing from Charlotte and rushing forward. 

She ran full tilt into Myron and his mother. 
Seeing that it was impossible to help the situa- 
tion, Myron let go his mother to take May in his 
arms, and, with a sickening fear that murder, 
or, at least, attempted murder, had been added 
to the robbery, he commanded Greaves to strike 
a light. 

This was promptly done, but not before Mrs. 
Crawford had knelt by Mrs. Waring. As the 
gas-jet lit the room with its frightened inmates, 
Mrs. Crawford said, in a hard, forced tone : 

“Tt is only a faint. Bring some water from 
the dressing-room, Ellen. Myron, you and 
Greaves will be more hindrance than help here. 
Get the water yourself, Lottie, if Ellen is too 
frightened to stir.”’ 
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Myron was unspeakably relieved. While May 
knelt beside Mrs. Crawford, and Lottie went to 
the dressing-room for water, Greaves hustled 
the hysterical women servants into the hall, and 
Myron followed. His mind still upon the rob- 
bery, and intent upon associating Mrs. Waring’s 
unknown trouble with it, he looked furtively at 
her as he went out. He saw that she was par- 
tially dressed, and another glance showed that 
the bed had not been opened. 

‘Shall I send for a doctor, mother ?’’ he asked, 
before he closed the door. 

‘« No,” she answered, in the same constrained 
tone, ‘‘there is no need of it. She is reviving 
now. Wait up for me.” 

“* Certainly, mother.”’ 

‘* Send the servants to bed.’’ 

All this was said with her back to her son; it 
wasn’t much, and, so far as the words went, 
there was no significance other than would at- 
tach to their literal meaning, and that was nat- 
ural enough under the circumstances ; but the 
tone seemed strange. Could it be due merely to 
an effort to appear calm before May, and thus 
save the poor girl from needless anxiety? My- 
ron presumed so, and saw no reason to think 
otherwise, and yet he felt puzzled and disturbed. 

He sent the servants to their rooms, and when 
they had disappeared he remained within easy 
call near the head of the stairs, in case his help 
should be needed. The time passed slowly 
enough, and yet, before Myron expected it, his 
sister came from Mrs. Waring’s room. 

‘“‘There’s no need of your sitting up longer, 
Myron,’’ she said ; ‘‘I am going to bed, and I 
think mother will in a few minutes. May will 
remain with her mother.”’ 

‘‘What is the matter with Mrs. Waring?” he 
asked. 

‘Nothing except shock. She is still rather 
nervous.’”’ 

‘See here, Lot,’’ said Myron, sharply, ‘‘don’t 
juggle words with me. You know as well what I 
meant as if I had asked what was instead of what 
is the matter with Mrs. Waring !”’ 

‘I don’t know,’’ responded his sister, wearily. 

This was unusual. It would have been like 
her to bridle at Myron’s rebuke, and to reply to 
him with mock pertness, assuming offense that 
she did not feel. Instead of this she answered 
with a quiet indifference that amazed and irri- 
tated him. 

‘“What does she say ?”’ he asked. 

“Very little,’? replied Charlotte; ‘(she isn’t in 
condition to say much yet. She speaks of being 
subject to nightmare a 
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‘Nightmare! Rot!’ interrupted Myron. 
‘She hadn’t been to’bed, Lot! What does she 
mean ?”” 

‘IT believe one may have a kind of fit corre- 
sponding to nightmare even when one is not 
abed—that is, if one is given to extreme hypo- 
chondria, and it seems to me Mrs. Waring has a 
tendency that way. I don’t know, really. Why 
ask me? She was rather incoherent, anyway.”’ 

“Wait a minute, Lot,’’ urged Myron, barring 
her way. ‘Seems to me you're acting funny, 
you and mother ; but never mind that. Didn’t 
Mrs. Waring say anything about the—er—loss, 
you know ?”” 

“Why ! what could she, Myron?’ and Char- 
lotte’s eyes opened in an appearance of unbound- 
ed surprise. 

“‘Didn’t she hear any noise or sce anybody ? 
I supposed, of course, that she must have come 
in contact with the burglar somehow.”’ 

‘‘ You're as bad as a woman,’’ responded his 
sister. ‘‘ Didn’t you yourself say, half an hour or 
more ago, something about the burglar having 
left the house ?”’ 

‘*T don’t know that I did. Mother made some 
such remark. I supposed it true at the moment, 
though. Now—well, no matter what I thought ; 
didn’t Mrs. Waring——” 

‘““She made no reference to anything or any- 
body that could lead one to suppose that she 
had been in the least disturbed by the robbery. 
Mother and I didn’t mention it. Neither Mrs. 
Waring nor May knows a word about it. Now 
may I go to bed, Mr. Detective?” 

‘“‘That’s the most natural thing you’ve said 
yet, sis,”? said Myron, smiling. ‘‘ Good-night.”’ 

Charlotte returned his good-night lightly, and 
passed on to her room; and, when she had 
closed and locked the door, she threw herself on 
the bed and burst into silent weeping. 

Myron was in a very unsatisfactory state of 
mind. With the annoyance of the robbery to 
mar the happiness of the evening, there was the 
unaccountable demeanor of his mother and sis- 
ter, and, added to that the trouble with Mrs. 
Waring, that could not but reflect unhappily 
upon May. He sat down on the top step of the 
stairs and continued to think about it. He had 
himself noticed Mrs. Waring’s tendency to mel- 
ancholia, and had been surprised at it, for she 
seemed unlike the contented woman whom he 
had seen in her country home at Wenford. He 
had attributed her reticence and gloom to the 
fecling of unfamiliarity with her surroundings, 
and he saw no reason now to change that opin- 
ion, and the more he thought about it the more he 
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felt that. he had jumped hastily to conclusions 
in supposing that Mrs. Waring’s fainting fit had 
been due to the robbery, or that there was any 
connection between the two. 

He gave up trying to account for the enig- 
matic manners of his mother and sister, al- 
though, with a lover’s sensitiveness, he feared 
that they were somehow influenced by their 
former prejudice against May. They had seemed 
to get over that; even before she came to visit 
them they had adopted a cordial tone in referring 
to her. Perhaps something had gone wrong dur- 
ing the party that had escaped his attention. 
May had seemed to make an excellent impres- 
sion on all the guests—they had told him so, 
anyway. Of course they would do that; but 
judging with his own eyes he was certain that 
most of the company were pleased with her. 
Even Kate Dalton, and he smiled as he thought 
of her, had looked at May with envy and admi- 
ration. 

‘‘T wonder if Kate really hoped I would pro- 
pose to her ?”’ he thought. — 

Mrs. Crawford came from Mrs. Waring’s room 
and walked slowly toward her own chamber. 
Myron stood up and spoke to her. 

“How is Mrs. Waring, mother ?”’ 

‘‘ Dear, how you startled me !”’ she exclaimed. 
‘‘T thought you had gone to bed.’’ 

“You asked me to wait for you.”’ 

‘‘Did I? I wonder what was in my mind?” 

Myron waited for his mother to recall what it 
was that she wanted of him. She was about to 
pass on, and then, seeing that he expected her 
to say something, she said : 

“‘T think it was only to send you for a phy- 
sician, if there should be need of it.’’ 

‘*T suppose that was it,’’ he replied, vaguely. 
“Ts Mrs. Waring better ?”’ 

“Oh, yes; she is quiet now, but not asleep. 
There seemed to be nothing more that I could 
do just now.”’ 

‘What was the matter, mother ?”’ 

Mrs. Crawford looked her son steadily in the 
eyes, and replied : 

‘“*Tam not sure, Myron ; but from her own 
incoherent remarks when she came to, and from 
my own observations, I fear that it was some ex- 
treme nervous strain that has its origin in a 
deep-seated, perhaps congenital malady.”’ 

Myron’s brows wrinkled in the effort to grasp 
all that lay under his mother’s words. 

“We will speak of it at some more fitting 
time, dear boy,’’ she added, ‘I may be wrong. 
I hope I am.” 

‘‘A moment, mother,”’ he urged, as she started 
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on. ‘She said nothing to indicate that her 
fright was in any way connected with the rob- 
bery, did she? I thought she might somehow 
have seen the robber himself. We don’t know 
when he left the house, you know.’’ 

‘*She said and did nothing to indicate any- 
thing of that kind, and I still think that for 
both her sake and May’s the robbery had better 
not be mentioned.’’ 

‘*T agree heartily, though when she screamed 
I could not see how we were to avoid letting 
both know what had occurred. Tell me, mother, 
don’t you think that May bore herself well dur- 
ing the evening ?”’ 

Mrs. Crawford hesitated, and yet she answered 
with evident candor : > o. 

“‘Yes, Myron; there is no doubt that she 
made an excellent impression. Good-night.’’ 

Mrs. Waring went down to breakfast next 
morning with the others. Her face was haggard 
and drawn, and her eyes were noticeably in- 
flamed. She had not slept, she said, but other 
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‘‘T am dreadfully sorry to have alarmed you 
all so last night,’’ she declared. ‘‘ I’m afraid the 
party was a little too much for me. I was not 
feeling well early in the evening.”’ 

‘* Von Preeger’s eloquence must have been too 
heavy,’’ suggested Myron, jocosely. 

Mrs. Waring became, if possible, a trifle paler, 
and she toyed nervously with her napkin. 

‘‘He has a wonderful gift of language,’’ she 
said, faintly. 

“We'll brighten you up with a drive as scon 
as breakfast is over,’’ said Myron. He observed 
that the mention of Von Preger had aroused un- 
pleasant thoughts, and silently rebuked himself 
for his maladroitness. 

May seemed to be in better health and spirits 
than her mother, for the sole reason that she was 
younger. Her own eves told of a slecpless night, 
but she insisted that she felt well, and glanced 
gratefully at Myron when he suggested a drive. 

Before breakfast was over Ellen Keith, a serv- 
ant whose duties included waiting on table, laid 
a telegram at Myron’s plate. 

“Tt just came, sir,’’ she said. 

Myron opened and read it hastily. 

‘*Ah,’’ he exclaimed, with satisfaction, ‘‘now 
we shall have a good time sure.’’ 

‘What is it, Myron?’ asked Charlotte. 

** You remember Charlie Robinson ?—my col- 
lege chum, you know ?” 

“Yes, what of him ?” 

‘*He’s coming on for a visit. 
to-day.” 


He’ll be here 
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Mrs. Crawford looked at her son in surprise. 
‘“‘This is very unexpected, isn’t it?’ she 

asked. 

‘Charlie is always doing unexpected things,”’ 
replied Myron ; ‘‘vesterday I should have been 
surprised to hear of his coming. To-day ie 

‘* Well, aren’t you surprised to-day ?”’ 

‘‘No; for he’s coming, don’t you see !’ and 
he laughed rather boistcrously to cover his slip. 
May smiled sympathetically, for whatever My- 
ron said was serious or witty to her according as 
he meant it. ; 

Mrs. Crawford and Charlotte, however, -were 
not wholly deceived, and he had not meant that 
they should be. After breakfast they cornered 
him, and Mrs. Crawford asked : 

“Mr. Robinson is coming on your invitation, 
isn’t he?” 

‘‘T plead guilty, mother.”’ 

“ An invitation sent in a hurry last night ?’’ 

“Guilty again. I hope you don’t disap- 
prove ?”’ 

‘*No,’’ said Mrs. Crawford, with a trace of re- 
gret in her tone. ‘‘ You haven’t done anything 
else looking to an investigation of the jewels, 
have you?” 

‘‘Nothing, and you must understand that 
Charlie’s presence hardly means an investiga- 
tion in the ordinary sense. He will be here as 
just what he is—a gentleman and my intimate 
friend. He is acquainted with several of our 
neighbors, and his presence, therefore, will excite 
less comment than if I had a stranger here play- 
ing the part of a guest. That’s what a detective 
would do, you know.” 

“And you think Mr. Robinson can do more 
than you yourself?” 

“Infinitely. He’s a genius for analysis and 
keen observation. J don’t want you to say any- 
thing to him about the robbery. I'll tell him 
whatever is necessary, and he will let me know 
what he sees and what he deduces from it. 
You may be sure he’ll see more than we do.’’ 

‘* You won't take any radical step without let- 
ting me know, I hope,’’ said-Mrs. Crawford. 

‘Certainly not. Did you sleep in your own 
room, Lottie ?”’ 

‘No. The room is exactly as T found it after 
the party.”’ 

Myron’s friend Robinson had telegraphed that 
he would arrive about noon. After taking the 
ladies to drive, as he had suggested, Myron went. 
to the station. He sent the carriage home, and, 
when Robinson arrived, they walked up to The 
Towers, conversing of the robbery all the way. 

“To tell vou the truth, old fellow,” said My- 
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ron, as they neared the house, ‘‘I don’t expect 
you to recover the jewels or to point out the rob- 
ber, but it will satisfy me immensely to have 
you look into it. You see, the entire proba- 
bility is that the work was done by professional 
burglars, who are now far away with their plun- 
der.”’ 

“Probably,’’ remarked Robinson, dryly. 

The newcomer met the ladies at luncheon, 
and made himself agreeable with charming ease. 
He affected an extreme deliberation in speech 


-and ‘movement that was sometimes comical, 


sometimes impressive. After luncheon he found 
opportunity to inspect Charlotte’s room. At his 
request Myron waited for him in the upper hall. 

Left alone, Robinson worked with great rapid- 
ity. He looked at the fastenings of the windows 
first, and-then at the cabinet. After that he got 
down on his knees and felt over the carpet near the 
table on which the cabinet stood. He presently 
found a tiny object, which he examined atten- 
tively. Then he sat down in a chair and ap- 
peared to doze for several minutes. 

‘‘Guess this is long enough,’’ he muttered, 
looking at his watch, ‘‘ to convince Myron that I 
made a thorough examination. I can tell him 
one thing—this job was not done by a profes- 
sional burglar. Amateur, amateur! and clumsy 
at that !’’ 

With the little object he had found between 
his thumb and finger, he rejoined Myron. May 
was just tripping down-stairs, saying to Char- 
lotte, who stood below : 

“T've broken my scissors somehow, Lottie. 
Will you Ict me take yours ?”’ 

Robinson absent-mindedly thrust his thumb 
and forefinger into his vest pocket, and, in an- 
swer to Myron’s silent inquiry, he said : 

“Got to think about it awhile, old chap. 
Hitch up and take me to drive.”’ 

When Myron had gone to order the carriage, 
Robinson approached May, who was alone at the 
moment : 

‘Scissors out of order?’ he drawled. ‘‘ As a 
boy I used to delight in sharpening tools. May 
T renew that pleasure by mending your scissors 
for vou ?”’ 

‘Why, of course, Mr. Robinson,’’ replied 
May, laughing, and she ran up-stairs to get 
them. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

ONE HOPE DASHED, 
‘AWFUL nice girl, isn’t she !’ remarked Robin- 
son, in a tone that seemed to imply that he spoke 
because he felt under the necessity of saying 
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something and not because he took the slightest 
interest in May. 

‘She is certainly very attractive,’’ Charlotte 
responded. 

It was a point of pride with Robinson never to 
permit himself to be disturbed by anything that 
happened, or to show by word or movement 
that his attention had been suddenly attracted. 
There was now something in Charlotte’s response 
that made him infinitely curious. He wished 
that he had had his eyes on her when she spoke, 
but it would have been very much against his 
manner of procedure to turn to her now with 
even an unexpressed question in his eyes. 

He delighted in drawing people out, and en- 
deavored persistently to avoid putting them on 
their guard. So he kept his unexpressive eyes 
upon the distant river, and said : 

“‘T presume Myron gave you a great surprise 
when he got engaged to her ?”’ 

‘*Tt was a shock!’ answered Charlotte, in a 
low tone. 


‘‘Well, you seem to be getting bravely over, 


it.’? And, with this, Robinson slowly turned 
about, leaned against the door-post and looked 
the young lady squarely in the eyes. She re- 
turned his gaze steadily for a moment, and then 
looked away. 

“We're getting acquainted with May,’’ she 
said, ‘‘and I like her very, very much. I can’t 
help feeling sorry—oh, so sorry for her !’’ 

‘It would seem as if this were a time for any- 
thing but sorrow concerning that happy young 
woman,’’ remarked Robinson. 

“‘True,’’ responded Charlotte, ‘‘and I should 
be the last to do or say anything that would turn 
the current of her feelings from their natural 
happiness. I shouldn’t have said anything. I 
was thinking aloud, you know, Mr. Robinson, 
and, under the circumstances, vou can easily 
understand that mamma and I are somewhat 
anxious.”’ 

“T can’t easily understand anything,’ was 
Robinson’s thought. ‘‘ Miss Charlotte will have 
to explain herself to me sooner or later, unless 
I’m lucky enough to solve the pretty little mys- 
tery that has dropped upon this house before 
much time passes.’’ 

Robinson said nothing aloud, because just 
then May returned with her scissors. 

‘* Here they are,’’ she said, gayly. ‘‘ Perhaps 
you'd like to have me turn the grindstone for 
you?’ 

‘Oh, no, I shan’t sharpen it with the grind- 
stone, Miss Waring.”’ 

‘Really, now, I think you're just making be- 
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lieve that you know how to sharpen tools. I’m 
quite sure that one always has to use a grind- 
stone for scissors, and I confess frankly that in 
my country home, when I was a little girl, I 
have often and often turned the grindstone while 
the men sharpened their scythes. It was hard 
work, ‘too.’? 

May laughed and made a comic movement 
with her arms to indicate how the exercise would 
make then ache. 

“It isn’t a question of a scythe this time,’” 
drawled Robinson. ‘‘ I'll take these to a machin- 
ist or a carpenter in the village, anywhere where 
T can find an emery wheel, and bring them back 
to you as good as new.” 

During this conversation Robinson had not 
once looked at the scissors. He held them in 
his hands, rubbing his thumb along the blade as 
if testing the edge in the manner of an expert 
machinist. Now he raised them suddenly and 
glanced at them with an expression that seemed 
to be full of surprise. 

“Why,” he exclaimed, with long pauses be- 
tween his words, ‘‘they’re broken! I thought 
the edge was sharp enough 2 

“The edge seems to be as good as ever,’’ in- 
terrupted May, ‘‘but the point, you see, is 
broken off.’’ 

“Yes, J hadn’t noticed it before,’’ responded 
Robinson. ‘‘ Well, it will have to be ground 
down a good deal, that’s all.”’ 

“Won't it be too much trouble ?”’ 

‘*Oh, no, I shall enjoy it.’’ 

He smiled serenely, closed the scissors and 
put them in his pocket. May promptly returned 
to Charlotte and renewed the request for the 
loan of a pair of scissors while hers were being 
repaired. Charlotte promised to get the desired 
article, and the girls went to the sitting-room 
just as Myron returned to say that the carriage 
was ready. 

“‘We might as well get in at the stable,’’ con- 
tinued Myron, as they started from the house. 
“‘Pve had the horsés harnessed to a buggy, and 
I'll drive you myself, because T suppose you 
want to ask a lot of questions and you'd rather 
not be bothered bv the presence of one of the 
coachmen.”’ 

“Yes, that’s right,’’ replied Robinson. ‘ Wait 
aminute. There’s something in my room that I 
want to get. Suppose vou bring the carriage 
around to the front door and I’ll join you there, 
will you, old fellow ?”’ 

“Why, certainly; take all the time vou 
want.’’ 

Myron, therefore, went back to the stable to 
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get the carriage, while Robinson sauntered up to 
his room. There was a good deal of excitement in 
his heart, quite as much as he ever permitted to 
arise there, but that was all the more reason why 
he should move slowly and appear to be abso- 
Jutely unconcerned. 

Robinson was a good fellow, and was neither 
better nor worse for the indulgence in his little 
vanities, which consisted largely in delighting to 
-conceal the real motives of anything he did from 
his associates. Once in the privacy of his own 
room his idle manner disappeared like magic. 

He sat himself down by a window where the 
light was strongest, took May’s scissors from his 
pocket and laid them on the window sill. Then 
the produced the small object that he had found 
on the floor beneath the jewel cabinet. This 
object was a bit of steel, not very much larger 
than the head of a large pin. 

He placed this piece of steel upon the window 
sill close by the edge of the broken scissor’s- 
blade. Then he brought a magnifving glass 
from another pocket and held it close over the 
two objects. His thoughts, if they had been ut- 
tered aloud, would have run somewhat to this 
effect : 

“The lock of the cabinet was forced by the 
insertion of a knife-blade or other such object 
between the door and the frame, and by pushing 
back the bolt with it ; in the process a scratch 
was made upon the bolt and a little dent in the 
frame also. The point of the article with which 
the work was done was broken off. I have every 
reason to believe that T found that broken point 
beneath the cabinet ; it is so small and the lines 
of fracture are so fine that nothing can be proven 
with it by the naked eve. 

‘CAt first glance it looks certain that this 
‘broken point came from Miss Waring’s scissors ; 
the magnifving glass may tell a different story.”’ 

Holding the glass over the objects of his scru- 
tiny in such a way that both were clearly re- 
vealed to him, he carefully pushed the little 
piece of steel against the broken blade ; then he 
held the glass perfectly still for a full half min- 
ute before he put it aside and leaned back in his 
chair with a profound sigh. 

‘*This was the burglar’s tool,’’ he reflected. 
“Tt belongs to Miss Waring, who is a desper- 
ately poor girl, engaged to an unusually rich 
young man. She doesn’t look like an adventur- 
ess, but Mm 

Robinson breathed heavily again, got up from 
his chair and paced up and down the room. 

“Tt’s an abominable thought,’’ he reflected, 
“and it doesn’t look as if I shall enjoy this lit- 
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tle experiment as much as I supposed J would. 
Must I fix my suspicions upon the girl that My- 
ron has fallen in love with, and whom he, of 
course, regards as supremely perfect ? I mustn’t, 
and yet what a horror it would be for him to 
marry her and discover her true character later ! 

“‘Much better that he should have the pain of 
disillusionment now ; but, confound it ! nothing 
has been found vet. Because her scissors were 
used to open the cabinet, it does not follow that 
she herself did the job. I wonder what Char- 
lotte meant by being sorry for her? I’ve got to 
find out about that, for I am a believer in 
woman's intuitions. What if it should be that 
Charlotte has divined this frightful secret of her 
brother’s fiancée ? 

“Charlotte, of course, doesn’t know how to go 
to work to prove it, even if that is her thought, 
and so doesn’t know what to do about it. Con- 
found it again! Why should she have brought 
her scissors to me and exposed the broken point? 
Of course she doesn’t suspect that I’m here for 
the purpose of investigating that robbery, or 
does she? Perhaps she does, and is taking the 
chance that I haven’t found, or will not find the 
broken point. Perhaps she’s deeper than that. 
Maybe she thinks that by innocently producing 
these scissors at just this time she will com- 
pletely throw me off my guard. 

‘Bother the whole thing! I wish “Myron 
hadn’t sent for me. It’s a wretched business. 
I don’t pretend to be a reader of character. I 
can only judge of events by what appeals to the 
eye. Have I got to hang around here suspect- 
ing that innocent-looking girl? Yes, I’m com- 
ing !” 

The last was called aloud in answer to an im- 
patient inquiry from Myron, who was waiting at 
the front door in a carriage. Robinson had con- 
sumed more time than he realized in speculating 
upon the problem he had been summoned to 
solve. He allowed himself to hurry a bit as he 
went to the carriage. When they had started, 
Myron said : 

“Fire away now, Charlie! T know you must 
have a thousand-and-one questions that you 
want to ask.”’ 

“Well, I don’t know,’’ drawled Robinson. 
“*Guess ’m not far enough along to ask many 
questions yet. Id rather you'd talk to me 
about your fiancée ; that will be an interesting 
topic for you, and I can appear to listen respect- 
fully while I am thinking.’’ 

‘*That’s high treason, old fellow !"’ responded 
Myron, laughing happily. 

‘How so?” 


‘““MYRON APPLIED HIS SHOULDER TO THE DOOR WITH ALL HIS FORCE.”’ 


‘You shouldn’t suggest the possibility of 
anything but the most absorbed attention while 
I'm talking of Miss Waring.”’ 

‘Well, then, have your way, and I'll really 
listen. Of course I’m interested in her. As yet 
I know very little about her, and I’m really not 
prepared to talk about this burglary as yet. 
Where did you meet Miss Waring ?”’ 

‘There isn’t much to tell about her,’’ re- 
sponded Myron, and then he proceeded to talk 


for a solid half hour, giving his friend the his- 
tory of his love affair and mentioning all manner 
of things that were of interest to him, and that 
he fondly believed would arouse Robinson’s 
sympathy and admiration for May. 

Robinson listened for the most part in silence, 
occasionally throwing in a question in a dry, 
half indifferent manner, and the result of it all 
was that the amateur detective gained a very fair 
knowledge of the young lady whose honesty he 
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could not help suspecting, in spite of his very 
sincere wish to find some way to prove her inno- 
cent. 

“T suppose she has enjoyed herself hugely 
since she has been here?” he said, at length. 

“‘T think so,’’ responded Myron. ‘‘She has 
certainly seemed to. She carried herself splend- 
idly at the party last night, and, if it hadn’t 
been for those confounded jewels, there wouldn’t 
be a cloud on the happiness of all the inmates of 
The Towers.”’ 

‘Well, she, at least, is not disturbed by the 
robbery ?” 

‘*No; we have taken pains not to let her 
know what has happened.”’ 

‘‘She may find it out, though. I suppose she 
knew that there were such things in the house 
as valuable family jewels ?”’ 

‘*Oh, yes; Charlotte showed them to her 
yesterday.’’ 

Robinson grunted. His manner meant abso- 
lutely nothing to Myron, who went on to say : 

‘*Tt’s a detail of no earthly consequence, and 
yet, men of your bent of mind generally insist 
on knowing everything.”’ 

‘‘T don’t know how you could expect me to 
accomplish anything if you held back informa- 
tion,’’ remarked Robinson. 

‘¢ But this information has nothing to do with 
the robbery. It is simply that yesterday after- 
noon Charlotte opened the jewel cabinet for the 
sake of showing the various gems there to May. 
She locked the cabinet after the inspection, and 
didn’t open it again. That simply shows, you 
see, that the robbery must have taken place dur- 
ing the progress of the party.’ 

‘¢Undoubtedly. Were Charlotte and Miss War- 
ing alone during this examination of the cab- 
inet ?”’ 

‘Until near the very end. I’ve asked Char- 
lotte all about it, and she remembers that one of 
the servants, Ellen Keith, I believe, came up to 
call her just as she was putting the jewels away.”’ 

There was again a throb of excitement in Rob- 
inson’s heart. Here was a more than possible 
clew to the mystery. Why was it not entirely 
probable that a servant should have had her 
cupidity aroused by a sight of the jewels, and 
that she should have taken advantage of the 
situation to rob the cabinet while all the mem- 
bers of the household were engaged down-stairs ? 
It was a perfect theory. Every link fitted. 

His examination of the premises had con- 
vinced Robinson that the robbery took place 
from inside the house. It must have been done, 
then, by one of the guests, by one of the mem- 
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bers of the family, or by one of the servants. 
Of course the existence of the jewels must have 
been known to this servant before, but there 
might not have been good opportunity for the 
theft on other occasions. 

There could not have been a better opportu- 
nity than this one, especially as the servant 
in her ignorance might believe that suspicion 
would fall upon Miss. Waring. 

‘The servant,’? thought Robinson, ‘‘ quite 
likely regards Miss Waring as an adventuress, 
and may have shrewdly broken the scissors for 
the purpose of allowing suspicion to direct itself 
in just this way.”’ 

The long and short of it was that Robinson 
determined to investigate the servant theory thor- 
oughly without delay, and immediately after the 
return from the drive he sought Charlotte, placed 
himsclf squarely before her, and said : 

‘‘Now, then, sister of my best friend, you 
know perfectly what I am here for ?”” 

‘¢'Yes,’? answered Charlotte, looking him stead- 
ily in the eyes, ‘‘ I am quite aware that you have 
come here at Myron’s request for the purpose of 
playing detective.”’ 

‘Tt is just as well that we should understand 
each other,’’ continued Robinson, returning her 
steady gaze with a deal of seriousness, ‘‘ for I shall 
have to ask you some questions, and I’d rather 
do it by direct method than confuse you and 
myself, too, with inferences.”’ 

Charlotte pressed her lips together and re- 
mained silent. 

“You see I’m going to play my part,’’ con- 
tinued Robinson, calmly. ‘‘It would take but 
a few words from you or Myron to cause me to. 
abandon it, but until those words are spoken I 
shall proceed upon the lines I have already se- 
lected.”” . 

‘““What is it you wish to know?” she asked, 
abruptly, the tones of her voice indicating that 
she was disturbed and anxious. 

‘‘T want to know,’’ Robinson replied, “ all 
you can tell me about the character and move- 
ments yesterday of Ellen Keith.” 

An expression of infinite relief flashed across 
Charlotte’s features, to be followed almost in- 
stantly by another of gloom and fresh dismay. 

“Ah,” thought Robinson, with an inward 
groan, ‘‘if a woman’s face were only like a 
printed page what a world of information it 
might disclose !”’ 

“T understand you,’’ said Charlotte. ‘ Myron 
has told vou that Ellen saw me at the open cab- 
inet yesterday afternoon.”’ 

Robinson nodded. 
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‘‘T am glad you have asked me frankly about 
it,’’ continued Charlotte, speaking rapidly. ‘‘I 
think this will satisfy you. When Mrs. Waring 
told me that her head ached so severely that she 
felt she ought to retire, I went up-stairs with her 
as far as the door of her room. Before returning 
to the parlor I went into my own room for a mo- 
ment. As I passed the jewel cabinet I touched 
the handle and tried it. I don’t know what pos- 
sessed me to do so, for I seldom touch it except 
to open or close it. Some impulse, however, led 
me to see whether I had locked it, as I remem- 
bered doing after having showed the jewels to 
Miss Waring.”’ 

** Well,”’ drawled Robinson, ‘‘ you found the 
door of the cabinet right and tight ?”’ 

‘Tt was locked, if that is what you mean. I 
returned down-stairs a moment later, and as I 
passed through the hall the clock struck 
eleven.”’ 

“Hm! h’m!’ muttered Robinson; ‘I’m 
particularly glad that you noted the time. When 
was it that the burglary was discovered ?”’ 

‘* At about a quarter past twelve.”’ 

‘Very good. That narrows our inquiry con- 
siderably. Now, then, what was Ellen Keith 
doing between eleven o’clock and a quarter past 
midnight?” 

‘*As I was about to enter the parlor,’’ an- 
swered Charlotte, ‘‘I saw Ellen in the: dining- 
room, and went out there and spoke to her about 
some work.”’ 

*¢ Do you mind telling me what it was?” 

‘* Not at all. Our choicest china had been 
used in serving refreshments to the company. 
Ordinarily, I don’t let the servants touch those 


articles, but look after them myself. Ellen, 
however, is a very careful girl, and never, so far 
as I remember, has she broken anything since 
she has been employed here. I could not think 
of sitting up to wash the cups and saucers that 
night, and I disliked to have them left until 
morning, in the fear that in the confusion the 
other servants would damage them. So I asked 
Ellen if she would mind cleaning the cups and 
saucers herself before going to bed. She at once 
complied.”’ 

“Well, you must make your story complete, 
Miss Charlotte. You went into the drawing- 
room after giving your instructions ?”’ 

“IT did; but you know a woman’s fancy for 
choice articles like that, and you'll therefore 
understand how I went several times to the 
kitchen to see how Ellen was getting on. I 
know that she didn’t leave her post until a few 
minutes after twelve. I can tell that, because of 
the amount of work that was accomplished, as 
well as by the fact that I always found her just 
where she should be when I went out to sce 
her. It was about ten minutes past twelve when 
T saw her put up the last of the cups, and I told 
her she might go to bed. She went at once by 
the servants’ stairway at the back of the house.’’ 

Robinson tilted up and down on his heels and 
toes for a moment, whistling softly to subdue the 
sighs of disappointment that welled in his heart. 

** All right,’? he said, presently, ‘‘that  re- 
lieves Ellen Keith.”’ 

“Do you mean that your suspicions about her 
are at rest?” 

*‘ Absolutely. I must look elsewhere for the 
culprit.”” 


( To be continued.) 
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ANSWERED. 
By THEODOSIA McCREA PICKERING. 


Turee times I called before the answer came. 

A wild, wet wind swept seaward through the night, 
The white moon tore the clouds with shafts of light 
And pierced the angry waves with points of flame. 
As men may cry their God, I called her name, 
And stood erect, hushed heart and eager sight, 
And, as Love’s longing thrilled me with its might, 
Loud at Death’s door I summoned her again. 

And lo! from very far away a sound 

(Above the roar of wind and war of wave) 

Of some great force that shook the frozen ground 
And rolled the heavy stone that locked her grave! 
Then, mad with hope, I called, and in my car 

A voice said, ‘‘ Peace, beloved, I am-here !” 


THE MARKETS OF THE MEDITERRANEAN. 
By MARGARET SEYMOUR HALL, 


From where the Rock of Gibraltar crouches, 
guarding the entrance to the Mediterranean, to 
where the Suez Canal opens a gate to India, the 
traveler from port to port finds himself always 
in the paths of the world’s great commerce. 
Ships of all sorts and of all nations go to and 
fro, bringing and bearing away supplies of food 
and objects of every possible description. Fruits, 
wine, silk, carpets, jewels are carried as from time 
immemorial. Even in the days of King Solomon, 
his navies sailed these waters seeking gold and 
spices and rare woods. Even to far distant 
Spain they came for apes and peacocks to bring 
for the royal palaces. And still the markets 
flourish, and in the little town nestling at the 
base of the granite cliffs we wanderers from a 
further and then undreamed of shore can find 
to-day a rich assortment. 

Fans, old and new, silks and laces are the 
principal staples of the native trade, but the 
streets are thronged with Spaniards, English, 
East Indians, and Moors from the opposite shore 
of Morocco. Follow these last across the narrow 
strait back to their home, and you are in a dif- 
ferent world. From Gibraltar to Tangiers takes 
you back by centuries. 


“ Oh, east is east and west is west, and never the 
twain shall meet,” 


butthey do meet in Tangiers, where Europeans jos- 
tle Orientals, and the scarlet uniform of Tommy 
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Atkins appears amidst a group of Ali Baba and - 
the Forty Thieves, whose profession flourishes as 
of yore. The first sound that smote upon my 
ears was the strain of a hand-organ grinding 
‘Sweet Marie,’’ and, only a step beyond, a per- 
formance by native musicians carried one to the 
very heart of Africa. The main street leads to 
‘the sok or market place, where the dark-skinned 
traders sit cross-legged in their little, square 
boxes of shops to beguile the unwary. But a 
more interesting sight is the country market, 
held on the hill side, where, on Thursdays and 
Sundays, from all the neighborhood, the people 
throng in, bringing their donkeys and camels 
laden with wares, and where, in their immense 
hats, they stand beside the hedges of cactus and 
prickly pears, and chaffer for hours over each 
several purchase. To many people this is unut- 
terably tiresome and annoying; but, for my 
own part, I never weary of the exciting drama, 
the original demand, the scornful rejection of 
your own mere modest suggestion, the mourn- 
ful final acceptance, and the smiling, cheerful 
friendliness of the parting. One sometimes over- 
reaches oneself, however, in these transactions, 
as when I once attempted to buy a much-orna- 
mented native hat of vast proportions. The 
merchant offered it to me for two shillings and 
refused to take less, so we failed to complete the 
bargaining. A few days after I stopped in again 
and asked the price, 
which had risen to 
four shillings. Then 
we set to work in good 
earnest, and I finally 
beat him down to two 
and a half, and de- 
parted in triumph. 
Not until I reached 
my hotel did I recall 
the fact that I had 
paid sixpence more 
than the original de- 
mand. The hat now 
hangs upon my wall, 
and is a mournful re- 
minder that it is pos- 
sible to be too sharp 
in dealing with Ori- 
entals. 

The fish in the mar- 
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ket of Algiers make one 
think of those which 
the princess fried in 
the ‘‘Arabian Nights.”’ 
Such gorgeous colors I 
have never seen, nor 
such a queer assort- 
ment of remarkable 
creatures. Their gor- 
geous gold and silver 
scales and their rain- 
bow hues light up the 
dark old arches, but 
literally all’s fish that 
comes to the net of the 
Algerian fisherman. 
Limpets, snails, mus- 
sels, horseshoe - crabs, 
swordfish, toad - fish,: 
sea-anemones—in fact, 
anything that comes 
from salt water — is 
bought and eaten, but 
by the French popula- 
tion only. The Arabs 
do not care for fish, and have their own market 
in the Kasbah, a picturesque native quarter, 
which is, unfortunately, fast disappearing as 
modern houses more and more cause the de- 
struction of the old town. But still the caravans 
come in, bringing wares from all parts of Algiers 
and from the desert. The sandy stretches are 
only a part of the-Sahara ; there are many cities 
in its fertile oases, and in the high hills are 
hundreds of tiny villages inhabited by the Ka- 
byles and Chaive. Its peoples differ widely in 
race, customs and religion. 

In the north the Arab who has settled down, 
given up his roving habits and taken to trade, is 
called a Mon—a term incorrectly used, but serv- 
ing to distinguish him from the wandering Arabs 
who live in tents, and who rove from place to 
place, bringing back sometimes swords and dag- 
gers from the Soudan, even strange weapons from 
the Touaregs, a fierce race of Sahara banditti, who 
go veiled like women and are the terror of the 
travelers. 

The Kabyles are of a mixed ancestry. When 
the Arabs overran the country, many of the ab- 
original inhabitants were driven out, and found 
refuge even so far as the banks of the Niger ; but 
the Kabyles, who had intermarried with the Ro- 
mans, and who had been Christianized, remained 
and embraced Mohammedanism, though traces 
of their ancient condition still cling to them in 
names and customs. Their girls are very beau- 
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tiful, and are not veiled as are the Arabs, but go 
with bare faces. They live, not in tents but in 
rude houses, cultivate their fields, plow and reap, 
manufacture pottery and rude ornaments of sil- 
ver, and are generally industrious, unlike the 
nomads, who hold work in as deep disgrace as 
does our own red Indian. 

Like all Eastern races, they are hospitable to 
any stranger who asks for food and shelter ; and 
a woman grinding thee kous-kous will often in- 
vite you to come in and taste of the meal ; but 
the native makes a distinction. between the de- 
mands that are made without reward and the 
lodging for which money is offered. The former 
is a religious duty, the latter is merely a business 
transaction. The man who has written most 
about Algeria found that, in certain parts, it was 
necessary to go without a penny and depend en- 
tirely upon the charity of the country people. 
Thus, and thus only, he was safe and sure of 
guides and sustenance. 

The first visit of every stranger in Tunis is in- 
variably to the bazar, which is, to my mind, the 
most beautiful on the Mediterranean. As in all 
the ‘‘Souks,’’ each trade is confined to a partic- 
ular quarter, so that in one place you have sil- 
ver, in another silken stuffs, in another leather 
goods, in another perfumes and drugs, and so 
on. The merchants are perfectly shameless in 
regard to trade ; never have I beheld such wild 
disproportion between the price first demanded 
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and that eventually accepted. My first attempt- 
ed purchase was a lamp. The owner said that 
to anyone else it would be much more, but that, 
as I was his friend and he had taken a singular 
fancy to me, he would let me have it for a hun- 
dred and twenty francs, which was, of course, to 
simply give it away. As I could not see the mat- 
ter quite in the same light, I offered him twenty 
francs, whereupon he 
beat upon'his breast 
and moaned, but 
eventually gave in. 
This transaction, of 
course, took some 
time, and we were 
seated on the floor 
of his shop at its 
close. 

Then we went to 
work on some woven 
silk stuffs. By this 
time we had grown 
so intimate that cof- 
fee was brought with 
some extraordinary 
sweetmeats. ‘I knew 
that it would be a 
deadly insult to re- 
fuse, and, as the en- 
tire place was hung 
about with spears 
and daggers, I felt a 
certain hesitation in 
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‘ declining, so I took a 
* cake, rather wonder- 
ing in my own mind 
as to which path pre- 
sented the greater 
danger. Having tri- 
umphantly surmount- 
ed the refreshments I 
pursued a new line of 
tactics, which was to 
put aside each article 
as I chose it and offer 
a lump sum for all, 
by which means we 
culminated in one 
final struggle, from 
which I emerged by 
paying an eighth of 
what the merchant 
had sworn was _ his 
lowest possible price. 
The men are fine, 
dignified-looking fel- 
lows, much more imposing than the yelling 
Egyptians and the Syrians. The women are al- 
ways hidden behind black veils in the street; 
but, if one has the luck to see them within 
doors, they are generally pretty. I cannot say 
as much for the appearance of the Hebrew la- 
dies. Perhaps familiarity would bring me to ad- 
mire skin-tight yellow and white trousers and a 
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peaked cap with 
a woolly object 
floating from it 
behind, but it did 
not strike me fa- 
vorably, espe- 
cially as the wear- 
ers were generally 
tremendously 
stout—thatcondi- 
tion being much 
admired in the 
East. 

One of the 
greatest sources of 
revenue in all 
these North Afri- 
ean ports is the 
date trade. The lines of waving palms are seen 
wherever there is fresh‘ water, and all over the 
desert are dotted the oases whence the fruit is 
gathered. At Biskra alone the orchards hold 
over two hundred thousand trees, and the na- 
tives build watch-towers, where, in the season of 
gathering, a watcher always is stationed to guard 
against thieves; not only human ones, but the 
large birds, who love to steal the dates at every 
opportunity. From enormous distances often 
the harvest is brought on camels, mules, horses 
—any means of transport. 

The sandy shores of the Nile can barely fur- 
nish sustenance for its own population, and, 
though the delta is richer, Egypt is but a poor 
country as regards vegetation. 
terity she ranks far higher, and no visitor to 
Alexandria—or, certainly, to Cairo—can forget 
the dim, narrow lanes of the bazar and the tiny 
shops. Climb up into one of these Punch and 
Judy boxes, sit there sipping the delicious cof- 
fee which is invariably offered, and the East sur- 
rounds and engrosses you. Strange, unchanging 
. race, whose customs and ways of thought have 
altered so little through the ages. On the out- 
side of the bazar stands the Mosque and Uni- 
versity of El Azar, where men from all over the 
Mohammedan ‘world are thronging for lectures 
on the Koran, and where they are drinking in 
fanaticism and ancient superstitions as if modern 
science had no existence. 

The landing in Palestine by way of Jaffa is a 
most precarious performance if there is any 
wind. There is no port, the open sca is full of 
high rocks, and the waves. are mountainous. 
The sailors are brave and hardy, but the actions 
of Oriental passengers, who shriek and beat upon 
the breast with loud cries to Allah, are ill caleu- 
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In manual dex- 
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lated to calm the 
’ fears of any who 

are of a mild and 

non-seagoing dis- 
position. ‘Pales- 
tine, or to give it 
its most beautiful 
name, the Holy 

Land, is a barren, 

desolate country ; 

but, through the 
labors of Baron 

Hirsch and Baron 

Rothschild, a 

flourishing Israel- 

ite community 

has reclaimed a 

large tract on the 
coast, where aivepards are thriving and where 
native wines and brandy are now made. 

I reached Constantinople during the feast of 
the Greater Beiram, and for three. days the im- 
mense triple city was brightened by day with 
flowers, and was by night a scene of fairy-like il- 
lumination. Every dome was outlined in fire, 
and not a boat in the harbor but hung lamps 
from its bow and mast. It has, for the most, 
part, taken to shops after the European pattern, 
as the earthquake several years ago destroyed 
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the famous Turkish 
bazar, which _ has 
never been rebuilt, 
and is no longer char- 
acteristic. The shop- 
keepers were civil and 
pleasant enough, but 
I caught an occa- 
sional scowl from a 
country Turk, or a 
dark glance from a 
Ulema, or church dig- 
nitary, that showed a 
deep-set scorn for the 
dog of an infidel. It 
is a hearty, honest 
hatred, and when I 
one day unwittingly 
provoked it by my 
sacrilegious offer to 


buy a picture of Mecca, which had been painted 
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The approach to Athens is through the archi- 


by a native artist, exposed for sale inthe porch pelago, with the loveliest islands rising, one after 
of Saint Sophia, I was glad to get away from the another, in purple mist from the blue sea. One 


burst of popular indignation which followed. 
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EL AZAR, CAIRO. 


sails over the Bay of Salamis and sees the hill 


where the king waited for the 
ships of the Argonauts, and 
Mount Hymettus and the Ac- 
ropolis. It is the country of 
the gods, and there lie the 
woods of Oberon and Titania 
and the midsummer fairies. 
Nevertheless, the first landing 
in the city is by a poky little 
train across a flat, uninterest- 
ing plain, which all its famous 
history cannot make _ beauti- 
ful. 

The principal article of com- 
merce appears to be sponges, 
with which travelers are be- 
sieged, and they are well 
worth buying. For a shil- 
ling I got one which was over 
a foot in diameter, perfectly 
round, and fine as a piece of 
flannel, almost flat and quite 
white. The other wares of- 
fered are hoxes of floury honey 
from Hymettus and _ bottles 
of wine strongly impregnated 
with resin. That the wine 
has always had this flavor is 
shown by the ancient statues, 
where Bacchus holds in one 
hand a bunch of grapes and in 
the other a lump of resin. 
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It is in climbing up to the Parthenon that 
one gets the finest effect, and begins to under- 
stand why, even in its ruin and desolation, 
broken and blasted by Turkish gunpowder, 
it still rules, unrivaled in beauty, through the 
world’s history. 

From the classic land of Greece to Italy is 
but a short journey, but it brings us to a 
different life and people. Italy herself differs 
widely in races, and it is a fast transition from 
the Piedmontese of the North to the noisy 
Neapolitans. Lovely Sicily has been called 
the Ireland of Italy, and a Sicilian will be 
quick to resent the appellation ‘ Italian.”’ 
Many changes has the island undergone, and 
the periods of Greek and Arab rule are clearly 
to be distinguished in her architecture. The 
great imports are sulphur and oranges. The 
mines in the interior furnish labor to many, 
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WOMAN OF ALGIERS GRIND- 
ING MEAL, 


looking down upon 
Palermo, one sees a 
reason why its valley 
is called ‘‘Conca 
@Oro”’ (the ‘Shell 
of Gold’’). 

Italy is truly a land 
of oil, and wines. 
Olive vines and _ figs 
abound in real patri- 
archal fashion, and all 
over the country one 
may see the great, pa- 
tient oxen filing in 
with the products of 
the vineyards, which 
stretch along the 
whole coast, by the 
though the wages are small—twenty cents a day Riviera, through the French territory, and down 
being regular pay for a man, on which he must the Spanish border to where, back again to 
support himself and his family. The orange Gibraltar, our path opens to westward, where 
orchards are a lovely sight in the season, and, lies the road to: home. 


CORNER IN AN ALGERIAN MARKET, 


Vol. XLIV.—4. 
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GIRL OF TUNIS. 


THE POET'S HOME. 


By M. M. RYAN. 


My attic room is ten feet square— I have a poet friend who sings 
Tis large enough to hold my friends— Sweet lyrics for my ear alone; 
My bed is couch and desk and chair; His beady eyes and dusky wings 
My holiday, the sleep God sends Are welcome to my window-stone : 
To banish dull, corroding care, My robin sings.of country springs, 
To make for day amends. And joys forever flown. 


He sings, and then awaits to share 

The crumbs which are his poet’s fee; 
Aud when he finds my table bare, 

His eyes are filled with sympathy— 
Then flies away, I know not where, 

Like all my friends from me. 
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3 WHO is Silvia? What is she, Is she kind as she is fair? Then to Silvia let us sing, 


x That all our swains com- For beauty lives with kind- That Silvia is excelling ; 

= mend her? NESS, She excels each mortal thing 

; Holy, fair, and wise is she; Love doth to her eyes repair, Upon thedull earth dwell- 

= . . The heaven such grace did To help him of his blindness, ing: 

= lend her, And, being help’d, inhabits To her let us garlands 
That she might admired be. there. bring. 


BD 


“WHo IS si-VIA?’—‘“ THE TWO GENTLEMEN OF VERONA”? (ACT IV., SCENE I). 
DRAWN BY PAUL HARDY. 
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ILLUSTRIOUS DELOBELLE. 


(ADAPTED FROM THE FRENCH OF ALPHONSE DAUDET.) 
By JOHN GILMER SPEED. 


T used to be the fash- 
ion to ornament bon- 
nets and ball dresses 
with the pretty insects 
of South America, 
splendid as jewels, 
with reflections like 
precious stones. To 
mount these was the 

spécialité of the Delo- 

belles, a mother and 
her daughter—the 

latter almost a 

child. A wholesale 

house, which re- 

ceived parcels di- 

rect from the An- 

tilles, sent them 

p asi long, light boxes, 

7 from which, when 

the covers were re- 

moved, came a faint smell accompanied by the 
dust of arsenic. In these boxes were heaped up 
flies already impaled, and birds packed closely 
together, with their wings confined by a band of 
fine paper. The Delobelles had to mount all these 

—to make the flies tremble on invisible brass 

wires, to spread the plumes of the humming-birds 

and cause them to shine, to repair with silk any in- 
jured coral foot, to substitute two glittering beads 
for eyes, and impart to insect and bird the atti- 
tude of life and grace. The mother prepared the 
work under the direction of her daughter ; for 

Désirée, young as she was, had an exquisite 

taste, a fairy-like invention ; and no one could 

place the glass eyes in the little birds’ heads as well 
as she, or display their rigid wings so naturally. 

A cripple since childhood, in consequence of 

an accident which had not impaired the grace- 
fulness of her fine and regular features, Désirée 
Delobelle owed to her almost enforced quict and 
her confirmed disinclination to go abroad a cer- 
tain aristocratic delicacy of complexion and the 
whitest of hands. With her hair always coquet- 
tishly dressed, she passed her days in a large 
armchair before a table covered with fashion 
plates and birds of ail colors, finding in the ca- 
pricious elegance of her occupation forgetfulness 
of her own trials and compensation for her mo- 
notonous life. 


She imagined all the little wings flying away 
from her motionless table to begin real voyages 
round the Parisian world, sparkling at fétes un- 
der the chandeliers ; and from simply noting the 
way in which she arranged her birds and her in- 
sects, one could have divined the nature of 
her thoughts. On her days of depression and 
sadness the slender beaks were stretched out, 
the wings spread wide open, as if to dart furi- 
ously away from fifth-floor lodgings, privation 
and misery. On other days when Désirée was 
contented, the little creatures had a magic air of 
sprightliness, the headstrong and impudent air 
of some capricious fashion. 

Happy or unhappy, Désirée always worked 
with the same ardor. From dawn until far into 
the night her table was covered with work. 
When the last gleam of daylight had departed, 
when the great bell of the factory sounded 
throughout the neighborhood, Madame Delo- 
belle lit the lamps, and, after avery light re- 
past, they resumed work again. These two in- 
defatigable women had one fixed idea, which 
prevented their feeling the weight. of all this 
toil—this was the histrionic glory of the illustri- 
ous Delobelle. 

Since he had quitted the provincial stage to 
play at Paris, Delobelle had waited for an intelli- 
gent manager—the providential and ideal man- 
ager that discovers genius—to seck him out and 
offer him a part suited for his powers. Perchance 
he might at first have found some secondary part 
in some third-rate theatre, but Delobelle would 
not so lower himself; he preferred to wait, to 
struggle, as he said. And this is the way he 
struggled : 

In the morning in his bedroom, and often in 
his bed, he ran through some of the parts in his 
old repertory and the ladies Delobelle shivered 
as they heard resound behind the partition ti- 
rades from -Antony, or the Mediein des Eufants, 
declaimed in) a rumbling voice that mingled 
with the thousand street-cries of the great Pari- 
sian hive. Then, after breakfast, the comedian 
went out until nightfall to ‘do his boulevard ”’ 
—that is to say, to walk with mincing steps be- 
tween the Chateau d’Eau and the Madeleine, a 
tooth-pick in the corner of his mouth, his -hat a 
little on one side, his hands always gloved, his 
clothes well brushed and shining. This question 
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of appearance was of much importance in his 
eyes. It was one of his great chances of suc- 
cess; a bait for the manager—the intelligent 
manager to whom the idea would never present 
itself of engaging a man threadbare and ill- 
dressed. 

So the poor Delobelle women were careful that 
he wanted for nothing. And it may be im- 
agined what quantities of birds and _ insects 
needed mounting to rig out an old fellow in this 
trim. But the actor found it all very natural. 
In his mind the efforts and privations of his wife 
and child were not for him personally, but for 
that mysterious, unknown genius of which he 
considered himself as in some sort the deposi- 
tory. 

For years and years had M. Delobelle ineffec- 
tually sipped Vermouth with dramatic agents, 
absinthe with the chefs de claque, bitters with 
vaudevillists and dramatists, but the engage- 
ments never came. So that without once having 
a part, the poor man had passed from juvenile 
lead to heavy lead ; then to financiers ; then to 
heavy fathers, and finally to old fogies. Still he 
held on. Once or twice he had been offered the 
means of gaining his living as the manager of a 
club or café, or superintendent in some great 
shop like the ‘‘Phares de la Bastille,’’ or the 
‘*Colosse de Rhodes.’? For such posts good 
manners of themselves sufficed, and these Delo- 
belle did not lack—ye gods! Neverthess to all 
such proposals the great man opposed an heroic 
refusal : ‘‘I have not the right to give up the 
stage!’ cried he. In the mouth of this poor 
devil who had not set his foot on the boards for 
years this sounded irresistibly comic, but one 
had no desire to laugh when one saw his wife 
and daughter working day and night amid the 
fumes of arsenic, and heard them, too, repeat, 
energetically, while breaking their needles 
against the wires of the little birds : ‘‘ No, no, 
M. Delobelle has no right to give up the 
stage.” 

Happy man, always smiling with an air of 
condescension, to whom the habit of reigning in 
dramas had given for life the exceptional posi- 
tion of a spoiled and admired infant king. When 
he went abroad the shopkeepers in the Rue de 
Francs-Bourgeois, with the predeliction of Pari- 
sians for all that belongs to the stage, saluted him 
respectfully; he was always so well dressed, so 
good-humored, so complacent. When one thinks 
that every Saturday evening he, Ruy Blas, An- 
tony, Raphael in the “ Filles de Marbre,”?? adres 
in the ‘‘ Pirates de la Savane,’’ would go with a 
milliner’s box under his arm, containing the 
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work of his womenfolk to the establishment for 
flowers and feathers in the Rue St. Denis—ah, 
well, even in acquitting himself of such a com- 
mission as that, this deuce of a man had so much 
nobility, such natural dignity, that the young 
lady charged to verify and discharge the Delo- 
belles’ account, was quite embarrassed at hand- 
ing so irreproachable looking a gentleman the 
small weekly pittance which had been so labori- 
ously earned. 

On these Saturday evenings the actor did not 
dine at home. The ladies were prepared for this. 
He invariably encountered on the boulevard 
some old comrade out of luck like himself— 
“there are so many in the profession’? — for 
whom he paid sat the restaurant and the café, 
after which very faithfully, (and they were very 
thankful for it) he brought the rest of the money 
home, sometimes with a bouquet for his wife or 
a little present to Désirée, a mere nothing, a 
folly. What more would you have? These are 
the customs of the theatre. In melodramas one 
hastens to throw a handful of gold out of the 
window, exclaiming ‘‘ Here, you rogue, take this 
purse and go—tell your mistress I await her !’’ 

In spite of their great courage and although 
their trade was fairly paid, the Delobelles often 
found themselves troubled with cares, especially 
when there was little demand for l’articles de 
Paris. 

II. 

From her bed Désirée could see her father and 
mother, the one close to her, the other in the 
work-room, the door of which was left open. 
Her mother was stretched in Désirée’s armchair 
with the prostration that accompanies long fa- 
tigue, and all those scars with which time and 
suffering mark an aging visage appeared deep-cut 
and ineffacable in the relaxation of sleep. Dur- 
ing the day, one’s will and one’s preoccupations 
place as it were a mask over the true expression 
of the features; but night leaves them free. At 
this moment the deep wrinkles of the courageous 
woman, her reddened eyelids, the thin hair, 
white at the temples, the contraction of her poor 
hands, we:n with work, were all visible, and 
Désirée saw all. She would have liked to be 
strong enough to get up and kiss that dear, tran- 
quil brow, which the wrinkles furrowed without 
disfiguring. 

In contrast, through the half open doorway, the 
iustrious Delobelle appeared to his daughter in 
one of his favorite attitudes. Seated before the 
little white table cloth spread for his supper, he 
ate, while reading a pamphlet, propped up in 
front of him against the decanter. The great 
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‘*SHE PASSED HER DAYS IN A LARGE ARMCHAIR.’’ 


man had just come in—the sound of his foot- 
steps had probably awakened the invalid—and 
still agitated by the life and action of a fine per- 
formance, he was supping alone, gravely and 
solemnly buttoned up in his new frock coat, his 
napkin under his chin and his hair touched up 
with a curling-iron. 

For the first time in her life Désirée remarked 
the striking contrast between her worn-out mother, 
scantily clad in her thin black dress, and her 
father so happy, well fed, idle, tranquil and un- 
conscious. She comprehended the difference be- 
tween the two existences at a glance. 

That routine existence in which children cease 
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to discriminate accurately, owing to 
their seeing things through one in- 
variable medium had disappeared 
forher. In her present state she 
judged her parents as though from 
a distance, as though she were im- 
perceptibly separated from them. 
This second sight of the final hour 
proved another torture to her. What 
would become of them when she 
was no longer there? Either her 
mother would kill herself with too 
much work or the poor woman 
would be obliged to give over all 
exertion ; and her selfish partner, 
always absorbed in his theatrical 
ambitions, would allow them both 
to slide little by little into pauper- 
ism, that dark gulf, which enlarges 
and grows deeper as one descends 
into it. 

And yet he was not a bad man; he 
had proved that to them many times. Only he had 
an intense blindness which nothing had been able 
to dissipate, but if she tried? If, before going 
away—something told her it would be soon—if 
before going away, she tore aside the thin veil 
which this wretched man kept so willingly and 
persistently over his eyes? A_ gentle, loving 
hand like hers could alone attempt this opera- 
tion. She alone had the right to say to her 
father : ‘‘ Earn your bread—give up the stage.”’ 
Then, as time pressed, Désirée Delobelle armed 
herself with all her courage and called softly, 
‘*Papa, Papa.’’ 

At the first call of his child the great man has- 
tened to her. There had been a first night at 
the Ambigu that evening, and he had returned 
from it glowing, electrified. The lustres, the 
applause, the conversation in the corridors, all 
those exciting details on which he fed his folly, 
had left him more filled with illusions than ever. 
He entered Désirée’s chamber, erect, radiant, 
superb, his lamp in his hand, a camelia in his 
buttonhole. 

‘‘Good evening, Zizi, you are not asleep, 
then ?”’ 

And his words had a joyous intonation that 
sounded singularly amid the sad surroundings. 
With her hand Désirée made him a sign to stop, 
pointing to her sleeping mother. 

‘*Put down your lamp ; I have something to 
say to you.”’ 

Her voice shaking, with emotion, struck him ; 
and her eyes so very wide open and lighted up 
by a penetrating look that he had never before 
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seen in them, impressed him. A little intimi- 
dated, he drew nearer with the camelia in his 
hand, to offer her, his mouth pieasantly rounded, 
and with a creaking of. new shoes, which he con- 
sidered extremely aristocratic. He was evidently 
embarrassed ; and this was no doubt due to the 
contrast existing between the well-lit and noisy 
interior of the theatre that he had just quitted 
and the little sick-chamber where the deadened 
sounds and the lowered lights died away in a 
fevered atmosphere. 

‘‘What’s the matter, darling?’ said he. ‘‘ Do 
you feel worse ?”’ 
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be still delayed ; and while waiting what will 
you do ?—Listen, my dear father. I don’t wish 
to give you pain, but it seems to me that at your 
age, intelligent as you are, it would be easy— 
M. Risler would be very pleased, I am sure——’’ 
She spoke slowly, with great effort, seeking 
for words in the long intervals between each 
phrase, which she always hoped to see filled up 
by a gesture or an exclamation from her father, 
but the actor did not comprehend. He listened, 
looking at her with his great eyes wide open, 
feeling vaguely that in the conscience of this in- 
nocent and inexorable 


By a movement of 
her pale little head 
Désirée replied that 
she did feel ill, and 
that she desired to 
speak to him close, 
quite close. As soon 
as he was near enough 
to her pillowshe placed 
her burning hand on 
the arm of the great 
man and whispered, 
softly, in his ear—she 
was very ill, altogether 
ill; she understood 
quite well she had not 
long to live. 

‘‘Then, father, you 
will find yourself all 
alone with mamma. 
Do not tremble like 
that! You knew that 
it was coming, and 
very soon! Only I : 
want to tell you. I 
fear when I am gone 
—I greatly fear—that 
mamma will not be 
strong enough to pro- 
vide for all. Look how 
pale and worn she is!”’ 

The actor looked at his ‘‘ sainted wife,’’? and 
appeared greatly surprised to find her looking so 
ill. Then he consoled himself with the egotis- 
tical remark, ‘‘ She never was very strong.”’ 

This observation, and the tone in which it was 
uttered, made Désirée indignant, and strength- 
ened her in her resolution. She continued, 
without pity for the actor’s illusion : 

‘‘What will become of you both when I am 
gone? Oh, yes, I know—you have great hopes, 
but they are very long in being realized. The 
results you have expected for so many years may 
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child some accusation 
was levelled against 
him ; but what it was 
he knew not. 

“T think you would 
do well,’’? continued 
Désirée timidly, ‘‘I 
think you would do 
well to give up——’”’ 

‘“*Eh! What? 
How !”’ 

She paused on see- 
ing the effect of her 
words. The mobile 
face of the old actor 
was suddenly drawn 
up under the influ- 
ence of a violent de- 
spair, and tears, real 
tears, which he did 
not even think of pre- 
tending to brush away 
with the back of his 
hand, as they do on 
the stage, welled up 
under his eyelids with- 
out falling, so great 
was his grief. The un- 
happy man began to 
comprehend now. Of 
the only two admirers 
who had remained true to him, one was now 
turning away from his glory. His daughter no 
longer believed in him! It was not possible ! 
He had misunderstood, he had not heard aright. 
Come, come, what was it he had better give up ? 
But before the mute appeal of his look asking 
for mercy Désirée had not the courage to finish. 
Besides the poor child was at the end of her 
strength and of her life. 

She murmured two or three times: ‘‘To give 
up—to give up.”’ 

Then her little head fell back on the pillow 
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and she died, without having dared to say to 
him what it was that he had better give up. 


III. 


The little cripple was dead. This was the latest 
news in the Francs-Bourgeois quarter, which was 
greatly excited by the deleful event, not that Dé- 
sirée was very popular there—she, who never went 
out and only showed herself from time to time 
at the dull windows, her face having the paleness 
of a recluse and the dark-ringed eyes of an indefat- 
igable worker. At the 
funeral of the daugh- 
ter of the illustrious 
Delobelle there could 
not fail to be many 
actors, and Paris 
adores such people. 
She loves to see these 
idols of the night pass 
through the street in 
open daylight, to mark 
the true physiognomy 
free from the enchant- 
ment of the stage. 
Therefore, on this 
morning, while the 
white draperies were 
being nailed up with 
noisy hammer strokes 
under the narrow door- 
way of the Rue de 
Brague, the curious 
crowded the foot-pave- 
ment and the road. 

To do them justice, 
actors entertain a 
friendly feeling toward 
one another, or, at any 
rate, are held together 
by a solidarity, a pro- 
fessional bond that 
unites them on _ all 
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from all corners of Paris and the environs in 
answer to this appeal. 

Famous or not famous, celebrated or un- 
known, they were all’ there—those who had 
played with Delobelle in the provinces, and 
those who had met him in theatrical cafés, where 
his face was one of those continually seen, a 
face it is dificult to name, but the owner of 
which one remembers on account of the cus- 
tomary surroundings of which it seems to form a 
part. There were also some provincial actors 
staying in Paris, hop- 
ing to ensnare a man- 
ager or to procure a 
good engagement. 

And all of them, ob- 
scure and celebrated, 
Parisians and provin- 
cials, had but one wish 
—to see their name 
mentioned by some 
newspaper in a report 
of the funeral. For all 
kinds of publicity 
seems desirable to 
these creatures of van- 
ity. They are so 
afraid that the public 
will forget them, that 
directly they are out 
of an engagement they 
feel the need of get- 
ting themselyes talked 
about, of _ recalling 
themselves by every 
possible means to the 
memory of Parisian 
fashion, so short lived 
and so fleeting. 

Ever since nine 
o’clock all the poorer 
people of that gossip- 
ing neighborhood had 
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oceasions of outward 
manifestations, such 
as entertainments, balls, concerts, dinners and 
funerals. 

Although the illustrious Delobelle was no 
longer attached to any theatre, though his name 
had not appeared in dramatic criticisms or play- 
bills for more than fifteen years, it only needed a 
little note of two lines in an obscure theatrical 
journal—‘‘ M. Delobelle, formerly leading actor 
at the theatres of Metz and Alencon, had just 
had the affliction, ete. Friends will assemble, 
etc.,—’’ for actors to flock at once in crowds 
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been waiting at the 
windows, at the doors, 
or in the street to see the actors pass. Arti- 
sans watched at the grimy windows of their 
workshops; petty shop-keepers peeped from 
behind their curtains; house-wives lingered 
with baskets on their arms, and apprentices 
with parcels on their heads. At last they arrived 
—in carriages or on foot, alone or in groups. One 
recognized them by their clean-shaven faces—blue 
about the chin and cheeks—while their artificial 
manner, too emphatic or too simple, by the con- 
ventional gestures and especially by that overflow 
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of sentimentality caused by the exaggeration ne- 
cessary to the perspective of the stage. The vari- 
ous ways in which these good fellows manifested 
their feelings under such doleful circumstances 
were curious to observe. Each entrance into the 
little, dark courtyard of the house of death was 
like an entrance on the stage, varied according to 
the style of the actor. The leading gentleman, 
with a fatalistic air and frowning brow, began by 
brushing away from the corner of his eye the 
tear he could no longer retain with his glove ; 
then, with a sigh, he looked up to heaven and 
stood erect in the middle of the stage—that is to 
say, of the courtyard ; his hat on his hip, and 
with a little tapping of the left foot, which 
helped him to restrain his sorrow: ‘‘ Be still, 
my heart, be still.’”? The comic actors, on the 
contrary, affecting simplicity, accosted one an- 
other with a pitiful and good-natured air, called 
each other ‘‘ Old man,’’ with earnest and quiver- 
ing grasps of the hands, flabby tremblings ih the 
lower part of the cheeks, and a depression of the 
corners of the eyes and of the lips, which low- 
ered their affliction to the trivial expression of 
farce. All were affected, yet all were sincere. 

As soon as they arrived these gentlemen 
formed themselves into two camps. The cele- 
brated and successful actors regarded disdain- 
fully the unknown and seedy Robicarts, whose 
envy responded to the contempt of the other by 
a thousand disparaging remarks: ‘‘Do you see 
how So-and-So has aged ?—how dreadfully he is 
wrinkled. He will not be able to perform much 
longer.”’ 

Between these two groups the illustrious Delo- 
belle, scrupulously attired in black, came and 
went with red eyes and close-shut teeth, distribut- 
ing silent grasps of the hand. The poor devil’s 
heart was full, but that had not prevented him 
having his hair curled for the occasion. Strange 
nature! No one reading his heart could have 
said where true sorrow and its counterfeit separ- 
ated, they were so intermingled, one with the 
other. , 
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Besides the actors there were several friends of 
the family, and among these the good Risler, the 
friend in need, who had paid all the expenses of 
this sad ceremony. For this reason the mourn- 
ing coaches were superb, the hangings about the 
doorway fringed with silver, the pall trimmed 
with white roses and white violets. In the dark 
and wretched Rue de Braque this modest white 
in the soft light of the tapers, these trembling 
flowers sprinkled with holy water, were suggest- 
ive of the fate of the poor child whose least smiles 
had always been bedewed with tears. 

At last the procession started, pacing slowly 
step by step through the winding streets. Delo- 
belle walked at the head, convulsed with sobs ; 
weeping almost as much over himself—a_ poor 
father burying his child—as over his dead daugh- 
ter, and retaining at the bottom of his sincere 
sorrow his eternal vain personality ; just as a 
stone at the bottom of a brook remains immova- 
ble under the shifting water. The pomp of a 
ceremony, the mournful procession that stopped 
all circulation on its road, the draped carriages, 
Risler’s little brougham—all this flattered and 
exalted him in spite of what he suffered. Of a 
sudden, being unable to restrain himself any 
longer, he leaned toward Robicart who was walk- 
ing beside him, saying: ‘‘Did you notice?”’ 

“What?” 

And the unhappy father, wiping his eyes, mur- 
mured, not without a feeling of pride: ‘‘ There 
are two private carriages following.” 

Dear little Zizi, so good and so simple! All 
these affected sorrows, this train of solemn 
mourners, were hardly made for her. 

Up above, at the workroom window, Madame 
Delobelle, whom he had not been able to prevent 
watching the departure of her little one, was 
standing behind the closed shutters: ‘‘ Adieu, 


adieu,’? murmured the poor mother, almost to 
herself, waving her hand with the unconscious 
gesture of old age or madness. 

Softly as this adieu was uttered, Désirée Delo- 
belle must have heard it. 


LACE-MAKING 
By J. G. 


Waite in Paraguay, South America, I secured 
as souvenirs several pieces of native hand-made 
lace, together with a collar and cuffs, as shown 
in the accompanying photograph. Although 
the picture gives a fair idea of its delicate pat- 
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LACE COLLAR AND CUFFS MADE BY NATIVES OF PARAGUAY. 


terns, truly an appreciation of the real fabric 
cannot be estimated from a reproduction. Experts 
have unhesitatingly pronounced that 
the lace made by these people .out- 
rivals all others of the world’s pro- 
duction in neatness and design. 
None the less wonderful is this 
delicate fabric when we are told 
that the lace-makers themselves at 
the present time retain many of the 
primitive methods of the aborigines, 
now roaming over the-lands and 
through the forests of Paraguay. 
They are Indo-Spanish and rank 
among South America’s semi-civi- 
lized populations, descending from 
the Guarani Indians, who inhabited 
that section before the conquest. 
They call the lace Nanduti, as given 
in their tongue, now a written lang- 
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uage of about four hundred words. It is 
curious, but nevertheless true, that the first book 
ever published in South America was printed in 
Guarani. : 

They are a peaceful, simple people, fond of 
flowers and fétes, belonging to a warlike race, 
but the warrior element has long since disap- 
peared, and they prefer peace to the excitements 
of battle, and are resignedly content with their 
lot, although their recent history details most 
barbarous treatment at the hands of their per- 
secutors, the male population within the last 
thirty years being almost totally wiped out in 
battle and starvation attending. 

The art of spinning the native cotton by 
means of the distaff, and of creating such 
marvelous -patterns of delicacy in hand-made 
lace and other fabrics, was brought to these peo- 
ple away back in the fifteenth century, and was 
one of the industries encouraged by the Jesuit 
fathers, who first settled among the Guarani In- 
dians and. other tribes of South America, doing 
much tending toward civilization. When. we 
recognize that the thread used is of a fineness to 
compare with machine thread No. 300, we mar- 
vel at their skill and patience. It takes months 
to complete a single piece as represented by the 
illustration. _ 

By no means is this a common industry, for 
there are but a few who can do the work in these 
latter days. An effort is being made to revive 
interest in the art, but in a land of siestas and 
where @ la mafiana (to-morrow) is soon enough 
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to begin doing anything, no great revival in any 
direction can be expected. The hours, from 
eleven A.M. to two or three p.m. each day, are 
devoted strictly to their breakfast and siesta. 

A few miles to the eastward of Asuncion, the 
capitol, and nestling in a valley of the moun- 
tains is the small hamlet Ytugua. This place of 
_all others is the most noted for the manufacture 
of the lace; in fact, but a little that is made 
comes from any other place. Tourists to Asun- 
cion avail themselves of the opportunity to pur- 
chase, and often must pay what seems to the cas- 
ual observer fabulous prices for it. 

As noted as is the little village for lace-makers 
one scarcely ever sees them at work at it, for the 
secret they guard jealously. I have often seen 
them with the material in their hands but refus- 
ing to work in my presence. The women form- 
ing the bulk of the population of Paraguay when 
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habits will soon. attribute this to their innocent 
natures. Smoking cigars and sipping yerba is a 
favorite pastime among them. Children of both 
sexes are encouraged in the habit of smoking at 
a very early age. It is considered medicinal. 

A curious story was narrated to me while at 
Ytugua by a resident physician, a native of 
North America. Some hundreds of years ago, 
no one is able to say when, in the midst of the 
beautiful Lake Ipacari, a few miles down the 
valley, an island arose, the soil of which was 
productive of all products for the subsistence 
and pleasure of mankind, and upon this ‘‘ Gar- 
den of Eden’’ the good Jesuit fathers erected a 
convent and brought hither as tenants the sweet- 
est singers, the most beautiful in form and fea- 
ture, and the most devoted in worship of all the 
good sisters of the country about. They had 
-congregated a glorious band, being educated and 
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young are often very handsome. Their large 
bright eyes and long lashes give to them an air 
of languid gentleness. Their figures are slender 
and graceful, complexion mahogany and dark 
olive, hair of jetty blackness, a style of beauty 
that harmonizes with the brilliant flowers and 
sunny skies of their native land. But, like the 
flowers, the loveliness of the Paraguayan women 
soon fades, and having little or no education or 
accomplishments to make them interesting, their 
charms are gone forever. Their dress is very 
simple usually a tupoi cut very low in the neck, 
made of white muslin, this completes the suit. 
Hat and shoes are not worn except among those 
of the higher rank about their capitol, who affect 
more the fashions of other and more advanced 
nations. 

The women are very much disposed to cleanli- 
ness about their dress and person. Yet there 
are many things that are noticed by a stranger 
which do not suggest a strictly modest character, 
but one becoming accustomed to their ways and 


accomplished for an ‘‘angelic choir.’? One 
evening, during the twilight, and at the time when 
they assembled for rehearsal, there suddenly 
arose a terrific storm of thunder and lightning, a 
tornado of wind and flood of water which en- 
gulfed them. Looking out at daylight the next 
morning from the hamlet along the slope of the 
mountain, they were horrified to see that the 
tranquil water of the lake covered the spot where 
the convent had stood the previous day. They 
will tell you from that day to this at twilight 
there arises, in scarcely audible sound, sweet 
and mysterious music that gradually increases 
to more and more distinctness, louder and 
harsher, until one can hear it transformed to the 
roar of the tornado and the splashing of waves. 
We made arrangements to go down the valley to 
the shore of the lake while at Ytugua, and listen 
to the phenomena, if anything of the kind ex- 
isted, but a storm prevented us. No doubt some 
combination of nature’s forces gives rise to this 
strange story. 


BANANA-GROWING. 


By A. JAMES MILLER. 


As a table delicacy and a fruit now universally 
sought and consumed by the American people, 
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the banana readily and easily takes the foremost 
place of all the vast products of the tropics. It 
has been but a brief span of 
years since this dainty and 
toothsome denizen of Central 
America became _ generally 
known, especially to the vast 
interior cities of the United 
States. But the intimacy 
which steam navigation has 
established between this coun- | 
try and the tropics, as well as |— 
the rapid transit to points re- 
mote from the seaboard, has 
rendered possible a most stu- 
pendous traffic in the most 


couraging conditions, the banana trade, with al- 
most incredible rapidity, has increased from a 
few thousand clusters, eighteen years ago, to the 
enormous annual importation of over five million 
bunches. 

If tradition is to be relied upon, the banana 
has an ancient and royal lineage from the earliest 
and mythic epochs of human career. The fruit 
is also known in the East as ‘‘Adam’s Fig,’’ 
which fortifies a claim made of its having fur- 
nished, from its great broad leaves, the primeval 
costumes of our first parents. It is considered 
the musa paradisica of the botanists and its vast 
spreading foliage would have easily invited se- 
lection as a covering for the nakedness of those 
early dwellers in the Garden of Eden. 

Contrary to the prevailing idea, the banana is 
not indigenous to the Western hemisphere, as its 
first roots were brought over to America by a 
monk in 1516, and was first cultivated in Hon- 
duras. It is natural, therefore, that the first 
country of its adoption should now be the fore- 
most in its importation, and the unknown eccle- 
siastic, who brought over the first germ, was the 
pioneer in one of the greatest fruit industries of 
the new world. 

The lowlands of all tropical countries are es- 
sentially hot, and while not gracious and inviting 
as a residence for man, they furnish a very nec- 
essary condition of both soil and climate for the 
development and propagation of the banana. 
Under such a climatic state, the vigor and energy 
of man will decline and he would be unable to 
properly cultivate the plant and reap the full 
benefit of its production, if required to use as 
much exertion as is demanded in other latitudes. 


delicate and perishable fruits. 
Under such favorable and en- 
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But nature here, in her great and beneficent 
economies, comes to his relief and has provided 
against the necessity of any hard work and mod- 
erated all demand for any severe mental or phys- 
ical exercise. The farm work is light, simple and 
easy, while it can all be confined to the cool 
hours of morning and evening, leaving the la- 
borer to enjoy his favorite siesta, in some invit- 
ing shade, during the heated term. 

There is a fallacy prevailing, that the banana 
forms the principal and staple article of food. of 
these natives. This is not only a mistake, but, 
strange as it may appear, they often warn for- 
eigners, sojourning in the country, to beware of 
too free an indulgence in this species of frit. 
The natives never eat the banana, except when 
it is cooked like the potato, and generally while 


BANANA SHED, NICAR- 
AGUA. 
it is green. This pre- 
caution against eating 
the fruit is not so 
necessary in temper- 
ate climes, where dis- 
orders of the intesti- 
nal functions are not 
so dangerous and 
where the digestion is 
not weak and low, as 
in hot countries. 
The banana grows 
luxuriantly through- 
out the lowlands of 
British and Spanish 
Honduras, Guate- 
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mala, Nicaragua and Costa Rica. A _ small 
supply also comes from Colombia, Jamaica and 
Cuba, but the bulk of our supply is harvested in 
Central America. The most suitable soil is the 
sandy, alluvial deposits, along the banks of 
rivers and streams not often subject to over- 
flow, and the cultivation is confined to weeding, 
thinning out and ‘‘molding up.’’ Any defi- 
ciency in the ‘‘stand’’ of the crop planted is 
easily supplied by the purchase of slips at one 
dollar per hundred. Just eight months after this 
slip is put in the ground it will furnish its first 
bunch of bananas, and one only requires a ma- 
chete and a forked stick to gather the fruit. 
When ready to cut, the bunch is taken four fec 
from the ground, in order to allow the moisture 
to drain back into the stool of the plant; the 
forked stick receives 
the bunch and lets it 
easily to the ground 
and the stalk is al- 
lowed to decay and 
enrich the soil. Suck- 
ers soon shoot. out 
from the stump and 
all but two are cut 
away and planted else- 
where. One average 
bunch will stand about 
four feet in height, 
weigh ninety pounds, 
have twelve hands or 


clusters and contain 
180 bananas. An acre 
will produce about 
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250 bunches during the second year after plant- 
ing, and an average yield for the future of 300 
bunches per annum. The price of the fruit 
fluctuates slightly during the season, but aver- 
ages at the steamer from twenty to thirty cents 
per bunch, and to the frugal and careful farmer 
this represents a profit of 35 or 40 per cent. This 
may sound extravagant, if not incredible, to our 
American farmers, but it is nevertheless a fact, 
which can be substantiated by a number of our 
citizens, who have settled in this country and are 
making small fortunes. Lands can be obtained 
very cheap, and to clear it up and prepare the 
first crop has been computed to cost nine dollars 
per acre. The natives care but little for any 
more than their immediate necessities, and con- 
sequently are mostly the laborers of numerous 
enterprising foreigners, who constitute the bulk 
of the banana farmers. The opening of new 
markets and the greatly increased demand for 
the fruit has stimulated the clearing and open- 
ing of many new and extended farms during the 
past three or four years. There is always a cer- 
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PALMA CANDELABRAS, GUATEMALA. 


tain and sure sale for the product, as each farmer, 
at the very beginning of the planting season can 
contract for the sale of his entire crop to any of 
the competing lines of steamers which regularly 
visit the coast. If he chooses this course the 
only thing that should concern him is proper at- 
tention to make the yield as great as possible, 
having no uneasiness as to his market. The com- 
petition for the business has become very strong 
and many additional steamers and new markets 
has been created, as a stimulus and encourage- 
ment to increased production. 

The banana trade of British Honduras is not 
very extended, and its product is mostly obtained 
from Stann Creek, Punta Gorda and Monkey 
River in the lower part of the province. Nearly 
all of the fruit business of this colony, including 
cocoanuts, is absorbed by New Orleans. 

The fruit business of Guatemala is exclusively 
confined to the Atlantic side and to the ports of 
Livingston, Izabal and Port Barios. Although 
the trade has been comparatively small, a new 
impetus will be given it by the completion of the 
railway to Port Barios, as this road will traverse 
the Montagua Valley, one of the richest sections 
of Central America. 

The trade of Honduras, confined also to the 


‘Atlantic side, is the most extended of all the 
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tropical coun- 
tries. Her lead- . 
ing banana 
ports are Puer- 
to Cortez, 
Ceiba and the 
islands of Util- 
la and Ruatan, 
although some 
fruit is also 
taken from 
Tela, Truxillo, 
Irione and 
Gracios 4 Dios. 
The bulk of the 
imports, how- 
ever, come 
through Puerto 
Cortez, the ter- 
minus of the 


Honduras 
Railroad, ; 
which traverses the great Sula and Ullna valley 
for a distance of forty miles. This section is 
exhibiting the greatest development of the ba- 
nana industry to be observed in Central America, 
and with improved railroad facilities is destined 
to become one of the greatest fruit depots of the 
world. 
The business of Nicaragua is confined to the 
ports of Bluefields, Greytown and Pearl Lagoon, 
and practically the 
entire product is 
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shipped ‘to New Orleans or Mobile. Renewed 
interest in the industry is manifest throughout 
this section, and fresh lands are being opened to 
banana cultivation along the Rama and Escon- 
dido Rivers. 

The banana trade of Costa Rica, confined ex- 
clusively to Port Limon, shows the most rapid 
growth of any other Central American country. 
Its product, raised mostly in the canton of Ma- 
tina, has grown from an output of a few thou- 
sand clusters in 1882 to 1,500,000 bunches for 
the present year. According to 
the statement of Consul Del- 
gado, at New York, that city 
alone has received about 
700,000 bunches during 1896, 
while the receipts at New 
Orleans from Costa Rica have 
been fully as much, if not in 
excess of that figure. From 
calculations made, on reliable 
statistics, the approximate ba- 
nana production of Central 
America for the present year, 
is as follows : 


Brit. Honduras. . . .825,000 bunches. 
Span. Honduras. 1,750,000 se 


Guatemala... ... 450,000 ee 
Nicaragua....... 600,000 se 
Costa Rica...... 1,609,000 . 


Total 4,725,000 


This is considered a very con- 
servative estimate, and if the 
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amount of local consumption, rejections and 
loss from over-mature fruit is considered, the 
product will easily aggregate over five million 
bunches. Add to this the amount of the fruit 
brought from Jamaica, Colombia, Cuba and 
other sources, and the whole will approximate 
very close to eight million bunches. Engaged 
directly in this business are about thirty steam- 
ers and an equal number of sailing vessels, while 
double that number are engaged in the traffic in 
connection with other products of the tropics. 
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The home of the banana is a land of beauty, 
grandeur and sublimity, possessing more gen- 
uine attractions than any other section of this 
hemisphere. It is not only rich in historic and 
legendary interest, but to the botanist, geol- 
ogist and scientist, it unfolds a wide and 
interesting field of research, while to the gen- 
eral traveler it presents a rich and ever-chang- 
ing beauty of landscape—a picture of luxurious 
vegetation and rugged mountain grandeur, un- 
surpassed in any other pait of the world. 


TROOPER BAPTISTE. 


By MORLEY 


Jean Baptiste was a Canadian Frenchman, 
and his proper place in life would have been the 
woods of New Brunswick or Nova Scotia; but; 
through drink and the devil and women, or a 
woman, he was a trooper in Troop B of the 7th 
United States Cavalry Regiment, which company 
was stationed at Fort Conejos, in Colorado. 
Now, the meaning of conejos is plainly ‘‘ coneys”’ 
which are not, again, to be Biblically rendered as 
rabbits, but as prairie dogs ; and. Trooper Bap- 
tiste was, when sober, just as mild, and even 
milder, than any prairie marmoset in the whole 
sage-brush country. For prairie dogs will 
‘“*bark,’’ or rather whistle, at one, and Baptiste 
only looked at a man with great, round, foolish 
black eyes, which could be very fond of a friend 
and show it most pathetically. But, in spite of 
this gentleness, there was a terror hanging about 
him, for he was superhumanly strong. His very 
hand, nay, his forefinger, was something to be- 
ware of ; he could break clay-pipe bowls between 
two fingers ; he could smash a cocoanut with his 
fist ; he could shoulder a great brass howitzer, 
that commonly took five men to handle, without 
being ‘‘ fazed.’’ He was a very devil of muscle ; 
and when he was drunk his mind went wrong—he 
got mad. The whole troop was scared of him. 
Yet, not all of them literally, for one, Jack Rob- 
ertson, the Englishman, could even handle him 
like a child—for Jack didn’t drink himself. 
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But how it was that the whole. troop didn’t 
take to liquor, and, having got drunk, didn’t cut 
its universal throat, was a puzzle. For the flat 
plain was sage-brush and alkali, and when it 
didn’t rain it froze, and when the freezing was 
over, a norther blew fit to perish a whole squad- 
ron, man and horse; and when the northers 
‘‘peted ’’ the southerly winds came up from the 
Mexican lowlands, and across Texas it was like a 
recreation-ground in hell—with dirt and heat 
and flies. Some of the men got ophthalmia and 
went blind, or saw double, or blinked vaguely 
through a ruined life hereafter; and some de- 
serted and died of alkali like the bullocks of a 
team on the White Desert or the Great Mohave ; 
and others got. into difficulties and were knifed 
by Mexicans, or some border ruffian, even 
worse to handle or reckon on ; and some, like 
Judas, went out and hanged themselves, for they 
had sold their own souls for an American eagle, 
which struck its claws of iron through their 
hearts. Oh, it’s not good to be a soldier in 
peace time anywhere, but to be one at a United 
States outpost in a sage-brush desert, where the 
devil reigns in the officers’ hearts at being in 
such a hole, is worse than all. For there is 
no chance of glory or of fighting; at the very 
best a man .rarely gets the chance of red- 
dening his hands if he spares his own carotid 
and is delicate about his own jugular. So they 
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drink and gamble and die—and the fools don’t 
desert. : 

About three-quarters of a mile from Conejos 
on the road to Chama there was a Mexican she- 
bang —a log shanty, a grog shanty—and in it 
most people got rid of their cash very promptly 
—some got rid of their lives, too. It was a favor- 
ite haunt of Baptiste’s, though they did not 
much like him there. For, being a soldier, they 
had a natural tenderness about finishing him in 
the usual way. They 
were afraid of his com- 
rades. But one day 
word came to the camp 
that trouble was brew- 
ing at Mexican Joe’s. 
Baptiste was drinking, 
and his rage was rising 
like a cyclone that 
comes on quickly and 
bursts all at once. 

‘‘Where’s Robert- 
son?’ said the cor- 
poral of the guard, 
and they roused the 
young fellow out. 
They knew he was the 
only one who could 
handle the French- 
man. They ran down 
the road, five of them, 
and the dirt rose in 
clouds. Thev choked 
in ten yards, and each 
strove to be first. Then 
they spread out like 
skirmishers, and left 
dirt behind each, in- 
stead of smoke. 

‘“What’s this?’ 
said the corporal, as 
they came within fifty 
yards of the shanty. 

For out of the door 
there came a man’s 
body. It rolled over 
and over, and then it appeared to be alive. 
Just as the owner of that apparent corpse dis- 
proved the inference of his eternal limpness, 
another body dropped on him, and then a 
third came, and the three rolled dustily, and 
rose up white and volubleé when they got 
their breath. Then Baptiste came outside, roar- 
ing in French and Spanish and good round 
United States a polyglot mass of oaths; and he 
rolled them over and banged one against the 
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other till they were almost insensible and drop- 
ped their drawn knives. Then Robertson ran in 
and took Baptiste by the arm. 

Jean’s face was purple and the veins in his 
forehead distended. His teeth were set in a 
kind of trismus ; he could not speak. But out 
of his mouth came foam, and out of his eyes 
fire. He caught Robertson by the body and 
lifted him up. The Englishman stared him full 
in the face. a 


‘ BAPTISTE CLEARED A SPACE ON THE GROUND AND TRIED TO PIECE THEM TOGETHER.” 


“You are hurting me, you stupid fool!’ he 
said, in a quick, sharp voice. And Jean’s face 
cleared up. He put Jack down quite gravely, 
and began to dust the alkali off him. Then he 
smiled and looked foolish. Jack put his arm in 
Jean’s arm and marched him off to the guard- 
room. The others came behind without a word. 
They locked the two friends up together, but in 
half an hour Jack knocked at the heavy door of 
his adobe prison. 
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‘‘He’s all right now, and fast asleep,’’ said 
Jack, as he went off. 

In the morning Jean’s penitence’ was _heart- 
breaking to see ; a child could have whipped him. 
He almost cried when the young lieutenant bul- 


lied him, and he swore to be a good boy for ever | 


after. This he kept for quite a long time— 
almost a month. 

‘Jean,’ said Robertson, one day, as they sat 
outside when the sun had gone down, “‘ you are 
a thundering thick-headed, good-hearted idiot, 
and one of these days you will make me mad, 
and I shall just talk to you as you deserve !’’ 

“¢ Yes,”’ said Jean, with a smile, ‘‘I ought to 
be kicked.”’ 

‘But who’s to kick you? We shall have to 
hire Mexican Joe’s mule. He’s a kicker, and 
will knock the stuffing out of you, too, quick.” 

And the youngster Iaughed. It pleased him 
curiously to be the only one who could speak to 
Baptiste, or handle the man when he was drunk. 
For he had good grit, and it gave him a certain 
responsibility and duty that helped to steady him. 

“How did you ever come to enlist in this 
cursed army?” said Jack. ‘‘ You are about as 
fit for a cavalryman as I am to be general.’’ 

‘‘T came into Santa Fé dead broke,’’ said 
Jean, ‘‘and they asked me, and I said ‘ Yes,’ 
because it was so difficult to get work, and I was 
hungry. And people down here are so hard.’? 

‘They are so,’’ said Jack. ‘‘T know it.” 

‘« And why did you join ?”’ asked Baptiste. 

‘¢ Because I was busted and a fool, and hungry 
and disheartened,’’ said Jack, angrily ; ‘‘and 
I’ve a good mind to get up and get right out 
now.” 

““No, no,’’ said Jean. ‘‘I should be very 
lonely here. You are my only friend.”’ 

And he put his enormous fist on Jack’s 
shoulder. The boy turned round on him with a 
~ smile. . 

“*You’re a bully good chap, Baptiste, and I'll 
stick it out with you till our time’s up. And 
then, Baptiste, will you go home ?”’ 

Jean got up, and leaned against the wall of the 
store. They were sitting at the back of the 
building on a log. He turned his face away. 

“No,” he said, ‘‘not yet. Iam afraid.” 

‘© Afraid ?”’ : 

‘Yes, I should kill them.”’ 

We meant the woman he had loved and her 
lover. Long ago he had told Jack the story, 
with the tears running down his face. For this 
man had cheated him out of his father’s inheri- 
tance, and thereby of a girl, too, who had been 
bought, so Jean said, with his own money. 
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“T should go back to do it,’’ said Jack, som- 
brely. For he had a vindictive mind. 

“*T cannot,’’ said Jean, ‘‘for I love her still.’ 

‘‘Then I would kill him,’”’ was Jack’s sug- 
gestion. 

‘* But she loves him.”’ 

‘* Likely she has got over that by now,’’ said 
the youthful cynic of twenty-three. ‘‘ Anyhow, 
it would be a good thing’to do.”’ 

“‘You don’t understand,’’ said Jean. 
hurt any one I loved I could not live.’’ 

“You're a bully good sort, Jean,’”’ said Jack, 
and they relapsed into silence. For these two in 
that hideous, unnatural hole really loved each 
other. 

When that long, dry, sober month of August 
was over, and: the alkali dust was thicker than 
ever, Baptiste started in again at the drink, and 
Jack couldn’t keep him away from it. But he 
escorted him to the guardrvom three times in the 
month, and thereby saved some lives ; and then 
Baptiste got a letter from Montreal that drove him 
wild. 

Jack found him out on the plain rolling in the 
dust and tearing up the sage-brush with his hands. 
The man looked terrible and ludicrous, for he 
had been crying bitterly, and the dust marked 
his red face in patches till he looked like a cir- 
cus-clown who had not touched his paint for a 
week. And when he saw Jack he shouted to 
him, ‘‘ Keep away, Jack, I shall kill you, I shall 
kill you !”’ 

So Robertson sat down thirty yards off and 
watched him. Baptiste kept his face turned 
away, and Jack heard him groan. Presently he 
rose and began hunting for little bits of paper. 
He called Jack to help him, and then, with the 
tears running down his face, Baptiste cleared a 
space on the ground and tried to piece them to- 
gether. As he did so he swore in French, and 
then he groaned. Presently he began to read 
what he could. 

‘My sister wrote to me, Jack. And she says 
—yes, she writes that Madeline had a baby— 
oh, it kills me! And then the beast was cruel 
to her—and yes, it is true, he struck ,her until 
she cried out and the neighbors came in. And 
she is miserable, and he made her miserable. 
And I would have given her my soul, and Ict 
her beat me if she wanted! And now I am go- 
ing home—I will kill him! To-morrow ] must 
go. You must help me.”’ 

And the poor devil burst into a passion of 
tears until he shook, and Jack went half blind 
himself, and the hot prairie danced and blazed 
in his eyes. He took Baptiste back to the camp. 
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And that night Baptiste went up to Mexican 
Joe’s. They gave him drink out of sheer terror, 
for he scared their white souls with his eyes. 
And he talked and muttered and the tears ran 
down his face. Then -one of the Mexicans, 
known as Pete, thought he had softened and was 
chicken-hearted, and he began to fool with him. 
Just then the round moon got up on the white 
plateau and stared at the plain, which was so 
lonely save for the military post and the placé 
where they sold drink. And as the lights began 
to blink against the moonlight, Pete began to 
laugh at Jean. Then Mexican Joesent off to the 
Fort, and the guard came out at the double, with 
Jack among them. They were just in time to 
see murder done; for Jean caught Pete and 
broke his black neck with his hands. And back- 
handed he struck Mexican Joe in the mouth : 
he fell choking with teeth, and his own knife cut 
him ; and Jack came in running. But Jean was 
insane and blazing, and when poor Jack took 
him by the arm he looked red to Jean, and the 
Frenchman caught him by the waist and dashed 
the poor boy’s brains out on the log wall. Then 
the corporal, who was white as a dried alkali 
lake, struck Jean on the neck with the butt of a 
gun and felled him. But Jack and Pete were 
dead. ' 

They had to carry Jean to the guardhouse, 
and it was dawn before he came to. 

He knew nothing, and he asked for Jack Rob- 
ertson, and he was so down and so sorrowful 
that he made the men pity him. 

‘Who snall tell him?’ they asked of each 
other, and-no one would. 

But as Jack wouldn’t come, Jean began to 
think, and a dull, stupefying terror came crawl- 
ing into his mind. Was it true, or a bloody im- 
agination of a dream? he asked himself, dry- 
tongued. And presently he wept out aloud, and 
hung at the heavy door and shook it. He asked 
them whether it was true—oh, was it true? 

‘“‘ Are you there, Winter?’ he asked of one of 
the men. 

‘“Yes, yes, Jean,’’ said Winter choking. 

“Tg it true that—that I killed Jack, Winter? 
If it is true, don’t answer.”’ 

And Winter sat on one of the guard’s beds 
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with his face down. He never spoke, and Jean 
groaned like a man in his great agony. 

He neither ate nor drank, nor spoke again that 
day, and then the night drew on, and the moon 
got up again, and she looked down on two new 
mounds—one was out at the back of Mexican 
Joe’s, and the other was in the little, white-railed 
military cemetery where men were buried who 
died of hanging, and bullets, and cut throats when 
they were tired of Uncle Sam’s outpost duty. But 
Jean was locked up. 

But at Mexican Joe’s there was a great gather- 
ing, and they drank to Jean’s hanging, and told 
of Black Pete’s exploits at thieving and the 
knife—for the news had gone abroad and Joe 
corralled the half-dollars that night until it was 
close on twelve. Then there was a change in the 
entertainment. The devil entered in. 

About ten minutes to twelve there were only 
two men in the guardroom, and they were lying 
down on the benches dressed and asleep. Jean 
was walking up and down his cell. Once or 
twice he came to the door and felt it. Then he 
went back and measured the distance from the 
wall. It was only nine feet. It was enough. 

That long day had torn him in bits; his eyes 
were ringed with black circles ; his cheeks were 
sunken ; he had a gnawing pain at the back of 
his head. He could stand it no longer. He 
rushed at the door with his shoulders, and car- 


.tied it into the middle of the guardroom. As the 


men started to their feet, Jean seized a carbine 
and a belt of cartridges and disappeared through 
the open door leading to the main fort, and he 
ran down the road to Mexican Joe’s. He hadn’t 
time to go to Montreal. 

The light in the shanty shone through the 
windows and the door—the one door. The Mex- 
icans stood up against the bar. He saw Mexican 
Joe standing there toothless. He shot him dead 
through the door as they turned. He killed six 
as they stood or wavered, two more as they 
dropped for shelter or ran. Two more he struck 
down with the rifle clubbed. And then, with 
two bullets in him and a bowie-knife in his 
breast, he went slowly to the cemetery. 

When the guard hunted him up there, he was 
lying dead upon Jack’s grave. 
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HUNTING THE CROCODILE AND ALLIGATOR. 


WITH AN ACCOUNT OF THEIR HISTORY AND HABITS... 
By COLONEL NICHOLAS PIKE. 


AT an early period of our planet there existed 
upon it a gigantic saurian perfectly adapted to 
live both on land and in the water. Armed with 
huge jaws and claws, and encased in a coat of 
mail, he was a horrible, snakish, savage-looking 
reptile. Some of them were of immense size, 
one, to which Dr. Buckland gave the name of 
‘‘ Megdosaurian,’’ (Great Lizard), was one of 
the most remarkable marine crocodiles ever 
known to have existed. It was formed some- 
what like a crocodile of the present day, espe- 
cially that now found in the River Nile, the teeth 
being almost identical. They are said to have 
been seventy feet in length. There was another 
terrible monster among the numerous denizens 
of the deep, with a thick coat of mail, and armed 
with massive jaws, filled with tremendous teeth, 
which it could open to a distance of six feet. 
These animals were thirty feet or more in 
length and must have been fearful monsters. 
Scientists find their impressions in the rock, and 
have restored, classified and named them. 


The alligator and crocodile are all that are now | 


living and left to us characteristic of these pri- 
meval times. They are found in tropical, and 
semi-tropical countries, such as Egypt, the burn- 
ing coast of Africa, on the torrid banks of the 
Senegal, the Nile and the Gambia in the Archi- 
pelago of the Mothucas, and the Antilles, where 
the sun maintains an everlasting reign, also in 
the intertropical solitude of America. The croco- 
diles of Amcrica are all inhabitants of fresh wa- 
ter, and are extremely carniverous. They are 
unable to swallow their prey in the water, and 
so drown it, and suffer it to remain in some aquis 
cavity until it putrefies before they eat it. They 
are not gregarious! If found together, it is only 
because they are drawn by the same want or at- 
tracted by the same bait. If they ever defend 
themselves in common, it is only when they are 
attacked in common. The females are more nu- 
merous than the males. 

The Egyptians tained the crocodile and looked 
upon it with reverence, as they held it sacred. 
They embalmed and placed it in their tombs, and 
used it in all of their religious ceremonies. Toy 
models were made of clay and given to the chil- 
dren to play with, and these models are found 
perfectly preserved in their tombs at the present 


day. On the western coast of Africa the ne- 
groes procure the young crocodile and bring it 
up in such a manner that it becomes so gentle 
that the children play with it, and I have seen 
them riding on its back. 

The alligator differs from the true crocodile in 
the shorter and flatter head, the existence of 
cavities or pits of the upper jaw, into which 
the long fore-teeth of the under jaws are re- 
ceived. They are also less web-footed. The 
head of the alligator is broader, and the snout 
more obtuse. They are less aquatic, and are 
nocturnal, making a grunting noise at night. 
They show much affection for their young ones, 
although the males often destroy large numbers 
of their offspring from the time they leave the 
egg until they are three months old. 

There are several species of these saurian rep- 
tiles, and some of them grow to a large size, 
from a few feet to twenty or more. They are all 
ferocious, and will attack man. The most fero- 
cious and dangerous brute of this genus is found 
in the United States. The food of the crocodile 
and the alligator is the same. They are very 
fond of fish, flesh and fowl. The crocodiles o 
the African Coast and islands of the Indian 
Ocean formerly destroyed an immense number 
of turtles that came to the shore from the sca to 
deposit their eggs, as I found their bones in 
great numbers in nearly all of the islands of the 
Seychelles group. They will destroy and eat 
any animal, even man, when hungry. The 
manner of taking their prey is curious. If a 
living object is behind the alligator he will bring 
his tail round the victim with the rapidity of 
lightning and whip it into his capacious jaws in 
amoment. When he wishes to catch a fish he 
places his body at a suitable distance from the 
shore, and, as soon as the prey comes between 
him and the land, the body is curved, the tail 
run ashore, and the mouth opened wide under 
water, the ensnared fish having no chance to 
escape, except running the gauntlet of the terrible 
jaws. 

The Indians on the Orinoco River, South 
America, assert that the alligator previous to 
going in search of prey always swallows a large 
stone, that it may acquire additional weight to 
aid it in dragging its prey under water. Bolivar, 
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the traveler, related this to a companion, who 
was somewhat inclined to disbelieve it. To 
prove that there was really something in the 
stories related by the Indians, Bolivar shot sev- 
eral alligators while in the presence of his friend, 
and in all of them rocks were found, weighing 
according to the size of the alligator. One im- 
mense fellow, over seventeen feet in length, had 
a stone in his stomach as large as one man 
could lift. 

During the mating season the male crocodiles 
fight terrible battles, and I have known them to 
kill each other. The males are fit for generation 
at ten years of age, and the females at eight or 
nine years. The fecundity of the latter seldom 
lasts above five or six years. The laying takes 
place in March or April. From thirty to forty 
eggs are deposited in an excavation made by the 
female. They are deposited in layers, each of 
which is covered with earth carefully. These 
eggs are white, and about as large as a goose 
egg, hard and small compared with the size 
ultimately attained by the animal itself. The 
excavations for the eggs are generally made near 
the banks of the rivers or lagoons which they in- 
habit, and are left to be hatched by the heat of 
the sun. The young ones issue from the eggs at 
the end of the month. They are then from nine 
‘to ten inches in length. The growth continues 
for more than twenty years, and some of them 
get to be at least twenty feet in length in 
that time. The females always guard their nest 
during incubation faithfully. One species of croc- 
odile uncovers her eggs the precise moment of ex- 
clusion. A very curious circumstance connected 
with some species is, after depositing the eggs, they 
diligently seek some small animal, which they 
destroy and place near the nest. This is done in 
order that the carcass may be in a state of putre- 
faction, and serve as food for the young when 
they emerge from the eggs. 

One of my servants, an old Mozambique, who 
was a close observer and knew the crocodile 
well, informed me that he had killed many with 
a spear. He. once saw a mother gather her 
brood of young crocodiles around her, and, after 
taking a quantity of the putrefied carcass of an 
animal she had provided, threw it off her stom- 
ach and the young ones greedily devoured it. 
He was positive that this was a common habit, 
and that the mother guarded and provided for 
her young till they were strong enough to take 
care of themselves. 

The eggs are said to be good eating, and are 
esteemed by all the colored race. While at 
Madagascar my servant brought quite a number 
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to my ‘‘ Hangar,’’ and they were cooked in dif- 
ferent ways, and served at table, but they were 
so impregnated with a strong musky odor that I 
refrained from tasting them. They were, how- 
ever, deemed a great luxury by them, and I was 
informed that all through the East, where these 
animals are found, their eggs are diligently 
hunted for. 

The Africans are all fond of the tail of the 
crocodile, as are also some of the white race in 
the South, who hunt it for food. 

Alligators in tropical America attain a great 
size, one having been killed at Demerara meas- 
uring twenty-eight fect in length. The true 
crocodile is also found in tropical America, and 
is by far the most ferocious of its genera. It is 
also bold and defiant, and is not the cowardly 
brute that many think. My experience with 
them shows that they are as intelligent as a dog, 
and can be tamed if taken when young. While 
residing in Southern Africa, some years ago, I 
captured a number of young crocodiles. They 
were carefully brought to my home and placed 
in the garden, which was well walled in. Most 
of them I killed and preserved for scientific pur- 
poses, and some I gave away. Two I retained, 
and under my treatment they throve well. I kept 
them until they were four years old, always 
feeding and caring for them myself, and not al- 
lowing anyone to go near them. They would 
come from their hiding-places near a running 
brook, which passed through the grounds, and 
They would answer my 
call when some distance from me, as they knew 
me as well as a dog would his master. They 
were averse to strangers, and would generally 
hide.from them unless I was present. I could 
handle them with impunity. One day some 
boys teased them, and one was badly bitten, and 
I was obliged to part with my pets, much to my 
sorrow. 

During my visit to the great island of Mada- 
gascar, my ‘‘ Hangar’’ was very near a small 
lagoon that was fringed with reeds and shrubs, 
except a small, bare place just in front of my 
home. Women used to come hither to wash 
their clothes. One morning, while a young 
woman was thus employed, her child, eight 
years old, was playing near the margin of the 
pond, when a large crocodile seized and made off 
with it, and soon disappeared below the water. 
The mother was frantic. When I told her I 
would kill the brute she would not listen to it, 
and implored me not to do so, and not to molest 
it in any way, as the evil spirit would haunt the 
family. She said that the brute was endowed 
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with supernatural power, and it was certain 
death to some one of the family if I should carry 
out my intentions. I had quite made up my 
mind that such a dangerous brute should not be 
allowed to remain so near my house, as he 
might gobble me up some time when off guard. 
One morning early, when all was still and pain- 
fully silent, I took my stand a short distance 
from the open spot on the shore. After making 
my dog fast to a young sapling, giving him cord 
enough to move about, I hid behind a bush and 
waited. In a short time the barking of the dog 
brought a number of these brutes to the surface. 
One was a very large one, and evidently the 
child’s destroyer. He came boldly to the shore, 
and, with his body on the land and tail in the 
’ water, gave me an excellent chance of killing 
him. I was not fifteen feet away when he raised 
himself on his forefeet and looked square at me, 
for he had discovered me and was ready to make 
a charge. I took deliberate aim and fired, kill- 
ing him instantly. When drawn from the water 
where I could have a full view of him, it made 
me shudder as my servants opened his capacious 
jaws—filled with terrible teeth—to think that I 
might in an unguarded moment have met with 
the same fate as the poor child. This brute 
measured fifteen feet. It is strange what terror 
these animals give to the inhabitants of the 
Kast ; they inspire so much awe and reverence 
and superstition that the people do not dare to 
raise their hands against them. 

The crocodiles and alligators make deep bur- 
rows at the approach of cold weather, generally 
on or near the bank of the river or lagoon 
which they inhabit. They become quite torpid, 
and remain without food in their hibernaculum 
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through the winter months, and do not leave it 
till the warm rays of the sun call them 
forth. The crocodile during the summer, more 
especially after they have left their burrows, 
utter loud bellowings, as powerful as that of a 
bull, and which cannot be compared with any 
other cry. They can be heard in great num- 
bers, replying to each other at evening, causing 
the marshy forests to re-echo with frightful din. 
This is so great sometimes that it prevents one 
from sleeping in the neighborhood. They also 
make a loud noise by striking their jaws to- 
gether, and this may be heard at a very consid- 
erable distance. The rattling of the jaws often 
takes place in the daytime, and the motive of 
the animal for making it is by no means appar- 
ent. 

There is a difference in the habit of these 
great saurians. Those that inhabit rivers are far 
more destructive and fearless than those living 
in lagoons. The natives of Ceylon hold the 
former in great terror, while with the latter they 
run great risks which often prove fatal. Some 
of the large rivers, southeast in Ceylon, abound 
with ferocious crocediles, and the natives fear 
them ‘so much that they enter the water very 
reluctantly. In some parts of the country large 
lagoons are set apart for the express purpose of 
caring for great numbers of vrocodiles. They are 
fed and loaded with favors. Hundreds of them 
may be seen lying side by side, basking in the 
afternoon sun. No one dares to molest or injure 
them, for they are held in great reverence by the 
natives. 

The crocodile biporcatus (Cuvier) used to be 
numerous in the Seychelle Islands. When I 
visited this group, in 1870, I carefully looked for 
this species without success, and was informed 
that the last one seen at Mahe was killed a few 
years ago, and the basin near the village where 
it took place was shown me. Some years ago 
an English gentleman, residing at Johanna, an 
island about four hundred miles south of the 
African coast, was walking on 
the beach and he saw an ob- 
ject swimming in toward the 
| shore. . He watched it, and 
| finally it reached the shore and 
' landed in safety. It was a 

large crocodile, and appeared 

much fatigued, as it could 
scarcely crawl over the sand. 

As soon as the man discovered 
| what it was, he determined to 
. destroy it. Hastening back to 

his ‘‘ Hangar,’’ he procured his 
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rifle and ammunition, and called to his assist- 
ance two of his servants, who also armed them- 
selves. They immediately repaired to the spot, 
but the animal was gone. A search was at once 
made, and after awhile they concluded that it had 
taken to the water again. One of the servants 
was intrusted to look carefully along the shore. 
After a long and diligent search, it was found 
half buried in the sand. The others were noti- 
fied and were soon on the spot, and preparations 
were made to shoot it. As it remained motion- 
less one of the men approached a little too near, 
and was seized by the leg and taken into the 
water. The servant, being a Mozambique and 
somewhat familiar with the animal, had presence 
of mind enough left to run his finger into the 
eye, which caused him to let go his hold. As 
the water was shallow the man, though severely 
wounded, attempted to 
reach the shore, when 
the brute seized him a 
second time. During 
the struggle the gentle- 
man entered the water 
and sent an ounce bullet 
into its vitals, and the 
poor fellow was released 
a second time and 
brought to the shore. 
The animal was a mon- 
ster and very tenacious 
of life, struggling and 
dashing about for some 
time, and it was not un- 
til more shots were fired 
into him that he gave 
in and expired. When 
beached he measured 
sixteen feet in length. His tail gave good food to 
twenty-five people. 

Where did this animal come from? Could he 
have swum from the African coast, the nearest 
point where they existed? This species was 
once common in all the islands of the Indian 
Ocean, but is now becoming extinct, and it is 
not long before it will be a thing of the past. 

There are various ways of hunting these 
animals. The first time that I ever saw a croc- 
odile killed was at Ceylon. We made a party 
composed of six stalwart Gold Coast negroes, who 
had hunted wild beasts of all kinds, and were 
familiar with the crocodile. We repaired to a 
lagoon where they were plentiful. The negroes 
all had long spears, and two of them carried 
small iron bars, about four fect in length. These 
bars were sharpened at both ends. When an 
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alligator is found basking on the bank of a 
river or lagoon, a number of natives approach 
from all sides stealthily, and attack him with 
spears. One or two of the number, who are 
armed with the sharpened irons, advance imme- 
diately in front of him. As soon as he discovers 
those in front advancing toward him he becomes ~ 
furious, and makes for the one nearest him, who 
stands firm with the iron rod in his right hand 
extended. The brute, with mouth wide open, 
rushes madly on, and when near enough the 
iron is dexterously inserted, and as the jaws 
close the irons completely impale him, and he is 
rendered harmless, and is soon dispatched with 
spears. 

Ceylon is the home of the crocodile. They are 
met with around the margin of ponds and rivers, 
and lie concealed under the thick grass and 
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reeds, ready to seize man or beast at a moment’s 
notice. Sportsmen who go on the lakes and 
rivers have two boats lashed together, and they 
sit on an elevated seat in the middle, as croco- 
diles have beet. known to frequently whip per- 
sons out of a boat with their tails and take them 
below the water. Although they swim alongside 
the boat, they are very shy when out of the 
water. When at Ceylon a party was made for 
me to havea day with the crocodiles—a good old- 
fashioned hunt, with a determination to make a 
good bag. The lagoon we were to visit was full 
of crocodiles. Two double boats were procured, 
as there were six in our party, including our two 
boatmen. These boats were lashed together 
with ropes, and two persons only could sit on 
the elevated seat of each boat. The boatman 
was well protected by being seated at the back 
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of the elevated seat, where he used his paddle to 
propel the boat. Our rig was unique, but one of 
safety. Then equipped with double-barreled 
rifles, with plenty of ammunition and with reso- 
lute hearts, we launched our boats upon the 
lake. It was.near midday—all nature was smil- 
“ing! Not aripple on the surface of the water, 
and not a sound could be heard to mar the still- 
ness of the hour. 

Out we paddled upon the bosom of the placid 
lake. No signs of game, no moving object could 
we see. All nature seemed at rest. After pad- 
dling about for some time, our boatman and 
guide informed us that it was doubtful if we 
should meet with game on the water before the 
afternoon. _ We then concluded to ‘proceed to 
the other side of the lake, and were some time in 
reaching it. We landed on an open, sandy spot, 
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insisted that we advance upon him and fire sim- 
ultaneously, he finally agreed. We both knew 
the animal, and were well aware that great cau- 
tion must be observed. He might be wide 
awake and playing possum, and spring upon us 
as soon as we were near enough. We therefore 
advanced step by step, with rifles cocked at the 
shoulder, and when within six or eight feet 
stopped, as we thought he moved a little. Tak- 
ing good aim at his head, we fired, sending two 
bullets crushing into his skull. The death-blow 
was so sudden that he sprang half his length to- 
ward us, and lay motionless as if dead. We 
cautiously advanced toward him, as frequently a 
sudden shot only stupefies them for the mo- 
ment. We thought it safe to take its measure- 
ment, and then left it on the spot where it was. 
shot. Two hours later I visited the place with 
the view of removing 
its skin, when, to my 
| surprise, it was gone. 
We saw tracks. 

| through the tall grass 
| and reeds, and we 
| found him flounder- 
ing in the water twen- 

ty yards away. We 
finally killed him by 
sending a number of 
ese bullets into his body. 
he ee The report of our 
3 / guns made a great 
. commotion in the 
small lake or pond, 
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with tall grass and a few small shrubs growing 
round it, which appeared to me to be a general 
landing-place for these brutes at night, as there 
were distinct trails made by them in the sand as 
they crawled over it. 

We hauled our boat from the water, and seated 
ourselves on the sarid to smoke our pipes and 
take refreshment. My companion thought he 
would like to explore a little in the neighbor- 
hood, and, securing his rifle, he sallied forth 
alone. He had not gone one hundred yards be- 
fore he halted, and turning around to the party 
seated together on the sand, called in a low 
tone of voice for me to join him with my rifle. 
In a minute I was by his side. He pointed out 
a long, dark object, lying half-hidden in the tall 
grass, reeds and rushes. I suggested that we 
shoot it at once, but my friend thought at first 
it would not do to molest him, as it was the 
most terrible beast he had ever seen. When I 
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and grunting attested 
the fact, that athe monsters were moving about. 
It is a mistaken idea that the hide of the croco- 
dile and alligator can ward a bullet from a rifle. 
I can only say that I have killed many, and was. 
always successful when circumstances were favor- 
able. Their hide is very thick and cannot be 
penetrated with bird-shot, or with bullets from 
a pea-rifle. 

At sunset we dragged our boat overland to a 
small lagoon. The water was turbid and croc- 
odiles plentiful. They were on its banks and 
moving about the surface of the water. It was a 
sight to see these brutes in every direction, sport- 
ing to their hearts’ ecntent. All sizes were ob- 
served ; one very large one, larger than that we 
had killed, swam within ten feet of our boat on 
the surface of the water. The splashing of the 
oar did not molest him, as he was intent on us 
in the boat. After swimming some time near 
us he made a rapid dive, coming up directly 
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under our boats, which 
gave us a great shock, 
and made the boats 
tremble from stem to 
stern. The native who 
paddled the boat be- 
came alarmed, and 
was afraid of being 
whipped out and de- 
voured, and sought 
safety on the platform 
we occupied. The 
ferocious beast was so 
determined that he 
made ‘charge after 
charge on the boat, 
and after every charge 
he became more fu- 
rious. The last charge 
was fearful, and I was 
determined to kill him. Taking deliberate aim, 
I shot him in the vital parts, but did not kill, 
for he made another charge upon the boat, 
throwing his tail out of the water, very nearly 
reaching us. A second bullet was given him as 
a pacifier. This seemed to quiet him, and in a 
few moments he sank from our view. By this 
time hundreds of these reptiles were around us, 
and those that were the nearest received a leaden 
pill, out of compliment, from us. We found 
them so numerous that we deemed it prudent to 
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HEARING THE WHEREABOUTS OF THE GAME. 


draw our boat from the water and beat a retreat, 
which we did in good order. When we had 
fairly embarked on the lake we saw hundreds 
swimming on its surface. 

The colored races all through the East are 
fond of hunting the crocodile, and they sel- 
dom resort to firearms. They say that if one is 
shot or wounded in the water, he is lost to them. 
They prefer to attack it on land. The impale- 
ment of the jaws with iron bars, which I have 
described, is quite common among them. I was 

once encamped in the vicinity of 

rivers and ponds containing many 
very large specimens of these sau- 
rians. At this time provisions were 
rather scarce, and my six Malagash 
attendants proposed to have a hunt 
for the purpose of filling ‘‘ the pot.” 

They immediately set at work mak- 

ing preparations. Stout ropes were 

made of fibres of plants and ‘‘lianes,”’ 
which grew abundantly around us. 

Sticks of hard’ wood were cut—in 

length about two feet by one and a 

half inches in diameter. These were 

sharply pointed at both’ ends, and 
were fastened together with sinews of 
animals, forming a sphere of sharp 
- points. These points were covered 
with pieces of decayed meat, the 
whole fastened to the end of a strong 

rope. When ready it looked like a 

ball of flesh. It was then taken to a 

spot on the margin of the pond, 

where these brutes come to sun them- 
selves, and often frequent at night. 
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It was deposited within ten feet of the water, 
and made fast toa tree. After all was ready a 
small dog was tied to the bait ; a little string 
was allowed him that he might move about. It 
was left with one man to watch it from a tree- 
top. In less than an hour we had a fair-sized 
crocodile impaled. He had nearly swallowed 
the bait, and closed in upon it with such force 
that some of the impaling sticks had penetrated 
through the body. The dog, strange to say, had 
escaped unharmed. As we advanced toward the 
spot we found the reptile in a furious passion, 
whipping and slashing its tail about frightfully. 
He could not open his jaws, and was compar- 
atively harmless, though he could strike a seri- 
ous blow with his tail. We all advanced upon 
him with spears, and I found no difficulty in 
sending mine into his body, just behind his fore- 
shoulder. Others penetrated through the ab- 
dominal line, and in a few minutes we had his 
carcass skinned and cut up. It was boiled and 
served. I only tasted, but could not eat it. 

We resorted to another method later and cap- 
tured a large one. An iron hook that was made 
for the purpose was attached to an iron chain, 
six or eight feet in length. This was made fast 
to a strong rope. .The hook was baited with the 
carcass of a ‘‘kid’’ that had been killed some 
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WAITING. 


time. We then placed a stake in the water, ten 
feet from the shore. To this we made a slip 
noose with our rope, and attached it to the stake 
so that the bait should be on the surface of the 
water. The end of the rope was then fastened 
to a tree. ‘In a short time the bait was taken, 
and we hastened to the spot with clubs and 
spears to dispatch it. It was with some diffi- 
culty we drew him to shore, and secured him to 
a tree. He was then clubbed and speared to 
death ; not a sportsman-like manner of dis- 
patching the brute, and only once did I wit- 
ness such a cruel scene, and then only to see 
how the children of the forest hunted the 
crocodile. 
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CROCODILE SPEARING IN RAJPUTANA. 
By CAPTAIN E. R. PENROSE. 


Wuen Captain Sutton-Jones and myself set 
out from Deoli after big game, our shikarries 
who had been out for some time previously, had 
sent us in good news, and our prospects of sport 
were good. As there was plenty of good fishing 
in the rivers, we had sent out our fishing shi- 
karry, Gopdla, to ground-bait. He informed us 
that the tank near our first day’s fishing camp 
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was very low, and full of ‘‘muggers’’ (croco- 
diles), and that we should be able to spear them 
out of a boat. Rajputana had suffered from 
three bad years—the rains had been insufficient, 
and there was a great scarcity of water in the 
wells and ‘‘gheels’’ (irrigation tanks). Our 
subsequent success with the crocodiles was 
mainly due to three exceptional conditions ; 
with any depth of water over two feet, spearing 
would be an impossibility. Hitherto we had 
killed occasional crocodiles with the rifle when 
basking on the shores ; but as they are so ex- 
tremely wary, and their sense of hearing so acute, 
and, moreover, such difficult marks to aim at, 
success had not by any means always crowned 
our efforts. A crocodile, unless killed dead on 
the spot, will, even thoug) mortally wounded, 
manage to crawl and sliti. ok into the deep 
water to die, and in this ‘t is a work of 
great difficulty recovering the dy. 

In consequence of Gopil: .nformation, we 
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had a couple of stout: barbed harpoons made. 
Having often watched native fishermen spearing 
fish with a small barbed spear, having a detach- 
able head, it had occurred to us that the idea 
was susceptible of improvement, and our Regi- 
mental Armorer Bhikoo, a very clever workman, 
was not long in making us a pair of very formid- 
able barbed harpoon heads, with a ring and 
socket, into which latter was fitted the shaft of 
bamboo, heavily weighted with lead at the butt, 
like a hog-spear. A rope and chain was fastened 
to these by the rings. The chain, of about three 
yards in length, came next the ring; as the 
crocodile in his death struggles would bite 
through a ship’s hawser-rope with ease, it was 
considered a necessary precaution. The ‘‘slack”’ 
of the rope was retained in the hand. When 
the crocodile was struck fair in the softer skin, 
the head remained imbedded in the body, while 
the bamboo shaft was withdrawn and he was 
eventually played and landed by the rope and 
chain. ; : 

Whilst we were enjoying our well-earned rest 
and tea on our arrival at our first camp at Sita- 
poora, after a very hot and toilsome twenty 
miles’ ride in the dog days of the Indian hot 
weather, the native official of the village made 
his appearance, attended by a couple of seedy- 
looking sowars (horsemen) and others, to pay 
his respects and inquire after our health. After 
the usual platitudes he informod us that the vil- 
lagers had suffered from the depredations of the 
crocodiles in various ways. Some had to bewail 
the loss of goats and sheep, whilst others had 
lost their calves, donkeys and dogs. He pro- 
duced some of the complainants, who gave us 
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TOWING THE MONSTER TO LAND. 


most harrowing accounts, and they begged us to 
help to rid them of these pests. We had brought 
our shooting boat with us—a very primitive 
craft, but eminently suited for the work, as she 
drew a couple of inches of water—and accord- 
ingly next morning we sallied out in turn. We 
always took Gopfla ; his astonishing keenness of 
vision and catlike instinct were indispensable to 
us. He could spot the prey lying in fancied se- 
curity in the reeds; and to his clear-sighted- 
ness we owed all the sport which we subse- 
quently enjoyed. He would stand in the stern 
of the boat, gazing fixedly in the waters, smok- 
ing his rude ‘‘ hubble-bubble’’; and all one had 
to do was to watch his countenance, and strike 
when he gave the signal. Frequently the har- 
poon head would glance off the thicker scales 
of the crocodile’s back, and off would go the 


“quarry, leaving a trail of bubbles behind, by 


which alone had we any means of following him 
up. At last the harpoon head would be driven 
home, and then the fun commenced. The huge 
brute surged and rolled in agonies on the sur- 
face, thrashing the water with his tail, and, 
snapping his formid- 
able .jaws, endeay- 
oring to upset the 
boat. Meanwhile, 
one had to’ watch 
for an opportunity to 
plant a twelve-bore 
bullet in his neck 
before he could be 
safely landed. 

The news of our 
operations had, of 
course, quickly 
spread in the village, 
and on our approach- 
ing land with the 
captive to our spear 
towing helpless in our 


DRAGGING THE CROCODILE ASHORE WITH OXEN. 


wake, we were wel- 
comed by a crowd of 
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people, profuse in their offers of assistance in 
dragging the monster ashore. Many of them 
had brought us offerings in the shape of 
supplies of various sarts—milk, ghee (or clari- 
fied butter), ghoor (or coarse brown sugar), 
flour, firewood, ete. 

Some of the ‘‘muggers’’ we had captured 
were so heavy that we found it convenient to 
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harness a yoke of oxen and drag them ashore. 
Our total bag was twenty-four, in two days— 
greatest length seventeen feet. I regret much 
we had no weighing machine, as it would have 
been interesting to record the weights. When 
we had successfully cleared out the ‘‘ gheel,’’ we 
turned our attention to the big game, and our 
labors were rewarded with a very fair bag. 


JENKINS’S SCHOOLING. 


said Hank, reflectively, 
tilting back in his chair 
and biting off a large sec- 
tion of ‘‘ twist.”’ 

** An’ th’ fellar what sez 
he -onderstands’em is one 
o’ two things. He’s a liar 
Ginerally he’s both. 


—er a fool. 

‘‘Now ther’ was Sam Bunker’s wife. 
he knocked her down an’ kicked her all ’round 
th’ floor, an’ th’ boys wuz a-goin’ t’ string him 
up fer it, didn’t she git out er bed an’ almost 
crawl ter where th’ boys wuz, an’ git .down on 
her knees, a-beggin’ ’em not t’ hurt Sam? They 


When 


do the beatinest things 

‘‘They do say, Hank, that it was account 0’ 
one o’ them ‘queer critters’ that you left the 
’fete East ; tho’ what use any woman could hev 
fer you I can’t see.”’ 

Hank scowled at the speaker, Jim Jenkins, 
and made no reply to the insinuation. 

**Speakin’ o’? wimmen,’’ said ‘‘ Gineral’’ 
Grant, ‘‘I heard es how we're t’ hev a school- 
teacher down hyar from Denver. Th’ parson wuz 
a-goin’ ter start a school in th’ gospel shop, an’ 
git us boys t’ chip in fer’ th’ nes’sary expenses.”’ 

“Wal, I’m ready ter chip in, and go ter 
school, too, ef she’s purty,’’ said Hank, who was 
the homliest man in camp, with his nearest 
competitor for that questionable distinction an 
Apollo in comparison. 

“*T don’t know as it would hurt any of us t’ 
take a hand in th’ education game. I hain’t 
noticed any o’ th’ Eastern colleges a-comin’ t’ 
Agua Buena fer their perfessors.”’ 

A laugh greeted this sally of Jenkins’s, as the 
crowd broke up for the night and sought its in- 
dividual resting places, leaving the bartender to 
clean up. 


By J. FREDERIC THORNE. 


Grant, nicknamed ‘ gineral,’? had spoken 
truly —not an invariable habit of his. One 
morning, about two weeks after his announce- 
ment, the stage stopped at Agua Buena, and the 
‘*parson’’ handed down a little woman in a 
neat, quiet dress, with a heavy, brown veil coy- 
ering her face. 

The expectant crowd was disappointed at this, 
as they considered it unwarranted and provok- 
ing concealment. 

‘?Taint right,’ said Grant, ‘‘ hyar we all turn 
out ter see what she looks like an’ she keeps a 
reg’ lar m’skito net over her face. ’Taint right, 
nohow !” 

The next morning, Sunday, the Rev. Mr. 
Hempstead had a larger congregation, espe- 
cially as regards the masculine contingent, than 
he had ever addressed in Agua Buena, it having 
become known that the new school-teacher, in 
addition to her pedagogic duties, had consented 
to add to the church services with her voice. 

Her neatly gowned, booted and bonneted fig- 
ure looked out of place amid the rough sur- 
roundings when she rose to her feet, and, stand- 
ing near the minister in the rude church, faced 
her audience of rough men and scarcely less 
hardened women. 

Then, without the aid of any instrument, for 
Agua Buena boasted neither organ nor piano, 
she sang. Sang until her hearers were carried 
back to their childhood, back to the time when 
they thought the world good, knowing noth- 
ing of its evil. ‘‘ Made yer think o’ yer dead 
mother !’’ as Hank expressed it. 

The hymn ended, the singer sat down amid a 
silence which was the highest compliment from 
such hearers, attesting an attention which, it is 
to be feared, Mr. Hempstead’s efforts did not re- 
ceive. The congregation were too busy watch- 
ing the new importation, and voting in favor of 
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free trade, in such commodities, to hear much of 
the sermon. | 

It is wonderful what an influence a good 
woman has upon men. * 

Agua Buena used some of its ‘‘Good Water”’ 
the next morning ; the women on the faces of 
the children, and the men on their own counte- 
nances. Ina good many cases it was merely a 
removal of an outer layer of soil, but anyway, it 
was a move in the right direction. 

The youngest of Miss Carson’s pupils was 
barely four years old ; the eldest, on the wrong 
side of fifty, being none other than Hank him- 
self. Hewas not alone. Jenkins and a dozen 
others who had no feminine, restraining home 
influence, accompanied him and were seated on 
the planks that served as benches when the 
teacher arrived. 

When she saw this unexpected addition to 
her class, she hesitated, blushed, and then as- 
suming an air as if having rough gold-diggers 
old enough to be her father for scholars was an 
everyday occurrence, she walked to the desk that 
had been built for her, divested herself of her 
hat and gloves (the men eyed those gloves won- 
deringly), seated herself, and rapped for order. 

The older section of her class displayed amaz- 
ing ignorance, and unblushingly allowed six- 
year-olds to pass them, that they might receive 
additional attention and instruction from their 
fair preceptor. If she thought their lack of even 
the rudiments of the ‘‘ three r’s’’ suspicious, she 
did not show it, but went about her duties in a 
business-like manner, apparently seeing nothing 
below the surface. 

Jenkins developed a case of such rapid deca- 
dence of intellect, that before school had ‘‘ held ’’ 
an hour he was lisping. The spectacle of this 
-handsome giant, in red shirt, corduroy trousers, 
and cow-hide boots, standing in an attitude of 
exaggerated bashfulness, and stumbling out’: 

“Teather! Pleath told me what thith 
ineanth ?”’ and, pointing to the word ‘‘ whisky,”’ 
scrawled in awkward letters on a shcet of paper, 
was too much for both his companions and the 
‘teather.’’? The first threatened the roof with 
their uproarious peals of laughter, while the 
second buried her face in a book; that is, all 
but a delicate ear, that showed a deep shade of 
pink. ; 

After the first day, however, Miss Carson was 
relieved of her overgrown charges, with the ex- 
ception of Hank, who insisted : ‘‘I want t’ be 
learnt, I’m a-goin’ to’ be learnt, an’ I’ll b’jeed ef 
I ain’t learnt! I’ve had my ’sperience o’ wim- 
men, an’ I don’t want no more, even ef they air 
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as purty as a picter. An’ I don’t think ther’s 
much danger o’ her fallin’ in love with me.’’ In 
which last the boys agreed fully with him. 

Jenkins developed a habit of ‘‘ happening” 
around the school about closing time, to the seri- 
ous neglect of his claim. Likewise he always 
‘happened ’’ to be going in the direction of the 
“narson’s’’ house, where Miss Carson boarded, 
Mrs. Hempstead being the only woman in town 
who was in her walk in life. 

‘ Jenkins seems t’ think he’s struck a payin’ 
streak,’’ said Grant, nodding in the direction of 
the couple who had become a familiar sight on 
the one street of Agua Buena. 

The slouch hat was in its owner’s hand, and 
the large blonde head was bent down near the 
wavy black hair, tucked so neatly under the lit- 
tle bonnet. They were on their way to church, 
for Jenkins had become a regular listener to the 
Rev. Mr. Hempstead. He heard little of the ser- 
mons, though. His attention was too much ab- 
sorbed by the girl alongside him on the pine 
plank. 

The sun shone clear and bright upon the 
houses, shanties, tents and dugouts of the little 
mining town. It glinted across the roof of the 
churchly school-house, and sent a ray through 
the half-open door of the cabin that Jenkins 
claimed as his. 

Little groups of men, three and four together, 
were standing in the street discussing the latest 
sensation. 

Two strangers had arrived in town the night 
before, and this morning the school-mistress was 
missing. The two strangers had also disap- 
peared without anyone learning their identity. 
Speculation was rife as to whether they had any- 
thing to do with Miss Carson’s unexplained de- 
parture. : 

Talk of making up a search party was going 
the rounds. A man would detach himself from 
one group and join another, when the gossip 
would be gone all over again. 

Then came a fresh piece of news to add to the 
complication and mystery. Jenkins’s cabin was 
empty, and its owner nowhere to be found. 

“?Loped! Pl bet a hun’red dollars agin’ a 
cross-eyed yaller dog !’ ejaculated one of the lis- 
teners to the excited bearer of this last piece of 
intelligence. 

This came to be the gencral belief, and the 
town soon settled down to its old ‘‘drink, sleep, 
eat, and drink again”’ régime, that it had known 
before the advent of so disturbing a member of 
the community as a pretty schoc’ —»her. 

Hank seemed to feel it more th vone else. 
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“ Jest when I wuz a beginnin’ t’ be learnt, she 
has t’ go an’ run away with this yere Jenkins. 
I allus sed they do th’ beatinest things !_ I don’t 
see what they had t’ run away fer, anyway.”’ 

Neither did anyone else, unless it was for the 
sake of romance. That is, not until one of Agua 
Buena’s citizens had occasion to go to Denver. 
When he returned, the town heard the particu- 
lars of the ‘‘ elopement.”’ 

He told of how, hearing of the case, he had 
drifted into the United States District Court. 
They were trying a man who had, single-handed, 
held up stage after stage, until the trail got too 
hot and he had suddenly disappeared. 

‘¢ An’ when th’ pris’ner stepped inter what 
they call ‘th’ pen,’ who, in all creation d’ ye 
suppose ’twas ?”’ 
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The names of several well-known road agents 
were mentioned, but each name was answered by 
a shake of the head. 

Finally, someone suggested, ‘‘ Dan Manders?” 

‘*K’ rect! Otherwise known as ‘ Han’some 
Dan,’ otherwise known as ‘Keno Jack,’ other- 
wise known as James Jenkins !”’ ‘ 

“*What !? 

‘“Ex-actly ! An’ who d’ ye ’spose wuz th’ 
prince’ pal witness agin’ him, an’ th’ one as did 
th’ slick work o’ th’ catchin’ ?”’ 

“The gal ?’’ asked Hank. 

“Right you air! ’*Twas just thet pooty in- 
nercent as done it, and no one else !”’ 3 

‘What did I tell you?’ said Hank. ‘‘T sez, 
sez I, ‘Wimmen is queer critters !’) An’ they 
be!’ . 
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A LEGEND OF GRANADA. 
By ELLIOTT LEES. 


Unper the white Sierra, 
Beneath the dome of snow, 

Whence, windborne, wheels the vulture 
Over the vale below ; 

Where none may spy his anguish, 
Nor any mock his fate, 

In a cavern, planned by no mason’s hand, 
Boabdil sits in state. 


He sits among his captains ; 
Four hundred years are sped, 

Castille has won and lost a world 
Since he and they were dead : 

Yet still his warriors whisper, 
Woe to the Christian Cross ! 

Nor eyeles spent in banishment 
Can bate Granada’s loss. 


In that dim court of council 
Small care for latch or lock, 
No key contrived of craftsman 
May win yon wards of rock ; 
But mounted Moors make ready 
For challenge or attack, 
And guards are set, and stallions fret- 
A grisly bivouac ! 


Not here the chambers graven 
With holy texts of eld: 

Not here the marble basins 
Where icy fountains welled ; 

Not here the crescent archways, 
Where, blent with glossy trees, 

To foil the hue of green and blue, 

: Swung golden oranges. 


Not here deep-bosomed houris, 
Moon faces, love-sick lips, 
Long, soft white arms that taper 
To painted finger-tips ; 
No dalliance for defeated knights 
When shame makes black the brow; 
Damascus steel, in hand, on heel, 
Is all they fondle now. 


Yet to their gloomy vigil 
A period is set ; 
They wait the call of ‘‘ Allah,” 
From some old minaret : 
Till, at the Moollah’s erying, 
The mountain parts in twain, 
And, with a shout, the Moors leap out, 
For vengeance upon Spain. 


CLIFF HOUSE, LAND’S END, 


PENZANCE, A PIRATE AND TWO WHEELS. 


By OLIVER J. WELLS. 


No MATTER how fond one grows of the ferry 
across the Atlantic, the sight of the Lizard Light 
is always welcome. It suggested to us on a ro- 
cent trip that we should commence our wheeling 
at the beginning of England—Land’s End. 

A night at Plymouth enables us to freshen up 
after the voyage, and we start for the extreme 
west by rail. The fortifications, the Queen’s 
Kitchen, and the imposing flotilla of armed and 
armored ships in the harbor and the adjacent 
Hamoaze would have gladdened the heart of the 
doughty Sir Francis Drake. They give, we 
fancy, even now to his bronze face, gazing upon 
them from the elevated promenade on the Hoe, 
an expression of grim satisfaction. 

Battleships and cruisers, gunboats, rams and 
torpedo destroyers, almost crowding one another, 
show why England’s flag is respected, and how 
many arguments in favor of peace and arbitra- 
tion she is ready to produce in any part of the 
maritime world. 

We had intended to sleep in Penzance ; but, as 
the train rolls into the station, J. suggests that 
we leave the luggage and wheel on. 

It is not yet six, and we shall have three hours 


of daylight. We are soon up the slanting streets 
of the town and speeding down toward Land’s 
End. As we pass the Town Hall and cross the 
bridge, the country shows itself. Gardens, sur- 
rounded by high brick walls, disclose through 
their gates glimpses of luxuriant foliage. The 
purpose of the wall, however, seems to be to con- 
ceal the garden, and of the garden to hide the 
house, and each accomplishes its end. The less 
pretentious dwellings are more in evidence, and 
flowers and shrubs and creepers render even the 
poorest attractive. The houses, like the gar- 
dens, hedges and trees, impress one with the 
idea of permanent homes, and, as such, each 
receives the care of generations, Noble trees 
shade most of the road for some miles—the lime 
and larch and an evergreen with a narrow leaf, 
called the ‘‘ American oak ’’—an oak, indeed, 
but, we think, not a native of our Northern 
woods. ‘The hawthorn, white and red, is just 
shedding the last of its blossoms, and the air is 
redolent with the scent of the honeysuckle. 

The exhilaration of the exercise and the sur- 
roundings tend to a contented frame of mind not 
to be disturbed by trifles. We are sure of this, 
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for, when one of a stage-load of passing tour- 
ists suggests to his fellow travelers that I remind 
him of an organ-grinder, I am not even ruffled. 
It is possible that the soft hat and striped golf 
stockings give some ground for his fun. How- 
ever, I bear him no malice and do not even 
refer to him as a ‘‘ cockney tourist.’’ On reflec- 
tion, it occurs to me that he means the luggage 
carrier on the wheel which I am pushing up the 
hill. Now, as the carrier is new and I am justly 
proud of it, I should be ready with some re- 
joinder for a like attack. Might I suggest that a 
monkey would complete my outfit, and ask my 
witty critic to serve in that capacity? J. disap- 
proves and thinks a dignified silence better 
taste. 

Our British road-book describes the route as 
fair in designated spots, but for the most part 
rough and stony. The fair part equals Central 
Park at its best, and the rough and stony com- 
pare favorably with our Boulevard after the 
asphalt ends. Indeed, the English roads are 
perfect. We may never wheel in Paradise, but 
if we do we can hope for no better there. 

J.’8 anxiety now is not whether her hat, but 
her saddle, is on straight. As master mechanic 
of the expedition, I pronounce it all right. It is 
surprising how the absence from a base of sup- 
plies develops latent powers. The watch-like 
mechanism of the modern wheel gives ample op- 
portunity for study, and cach new perception of 
its operation gratifies one as though it were an 
original discovery. As I have succeeded in un- 
packing and setting up the wheels, and as they 
still go round, I feel responsible for their con- 
dition and have a reputation to sustain, and 
when J. again complains of the saddle I smile, for 
what can a woman, even the most charming, 
know about a wheel? But soon it becomes clear 
’ that the saddle slips, and she shows me that the 
little wedge upon which it rests in part was not 
evenly in place. It may be that there are some 
things about the wheel that I have not fully 
mastered. 

On we go, over the hills and past clusters of 
five or six cottages, hardly enough to justify the 
term of village. The hedges by the roadside are 
Jess high, but rather, it seems, from lack of time 
than disposition. They all tend to exclusive- 
ness. The country rolls and tumbles about like 
the sea, with bowl-like depressions rather than 
distinct valleys, and there are but few streams. 
J. claims that she can distinguish by their odor 
the turnip from the cabbage fields. IT admit the 
turnip, which is unmistakable, but fail on the 
other. It may be that a moderate indulgence in 
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what Svengalli calls ‘‘ the big cigar of the Ha- 
vana’’ has rendered my senses less acute for the 
sister plant. 

We pass a curious old stone cross at a meet- 
ing of two roads, and come upon a more level 
grade, where we wheel more and walk less, and 
then we come to the little village of Sennen, 
which boasts of a church, in addition to its five 
or six cottages, and thence on to the rocks by 
the sea. This end.of England, like the stretch 
of land which Long Island reaches out toward 
it, has but scanty vegetation and no trees of any 
size. It, too, presents high cliffs against the 
beating of the sea; but, unlike the American 
shores, they are of rock. By their very edge 
stands the first and last of English inns, the 
Land’s End Hotel. We find it full and the 
hostess can do nothing, even her own room hav- 
ing been given up. She promises us rooms in 
the village, a mile back. J. declares she can go 
no further, that the hills have been too much 
for her. We suggest the sitting-room, but even 
that has been taken. But will marvels never 
cease? As we are about giving up the argu- 
ment, an Englishman, who had overheard J.’s 
plaint, offers, through the hostess, to surrender 
his room and walk back to the village. I ac- 
cept in J.’s behalf, with thanks as profuse as 
my astonishment permits. The incident is ed- 
ucational. 

A considerate shower arrives and departs in 
the night, and the roads next day hardly show 
its passage, as we start back by the southern 
coast of the peninsula. We pass the station 
where the cables bring their messages from un- 
der the sca, and stop to view the Logan Rock. This 
seems to keep alive the little village of Trereen, 
and, indeed, to be the only reason for its exist- 
ence. The people refresh and guide the visitor 
to the rocks, and then sell him photographs and 
mementos. The interiors of the shops and cot- 
tages seem neat and attractive, in marked con- 
trast to their outward showing. The path to the 
rocks goes by various fields and negotiates its 
way as though it were a railroad, expecting 
bonded aid from each. It crosses from one to 
the next, and then runs at times on the stone 
wall between. Finally, it brings us to great 
cliffs that the sca has hammered into varying 
shapes. Why so many have broken into great 
eubes, piled upon one another like children’s 
spelling blocks, the geologists may know, but we 
do not. 

The coast suggests strongly that of Maine and 
the Schooner Head and Otter Cliff, except that 
the rocks are here reproduced on a larger scale. 
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One of the great blocks is so balanced that on a 
reasonable push it may be logged or rocked back 
and forth. Next tothe rock itself in interest is 
the fact that some seventy years ago an exuber- 
ant young naval officer managed in a frolic to 
upset the stone. The village seems to plume 
itself upon this more than ‘upon the curi- 
osity of the rock itself. The details are told at 
length ; how the young gentleman’s superiors in 

‘command ordered him to replace the stone, what 
expense he incurred, and pictures are shown of 
the derricks and machines he brought from 
Plymouth, and the village even indulges in an 
oldest inhabitant who remembers it all. 

Back we go through the sea-pinks to the road 
and our wheels. A stiff hill and a gentle slope 
bring us to St. Buryans, more attractive and 
presentable, with a quaint church in the triangle 
in its centre. This, with 
the graveyard, is sur- 
rounded by a high stone 
wall. The Englishman’s 
last home, even though 
he share it with others, 
is still his castle. 

Beyond, some mild- 
faced, soft-colored cows 
evidently recognize us as 
Americans and are un- 
certain which side of the 
road to give us. The 
matter, however, is ad- 
justed without disturb- 
ance to either party. We 
come again upon our 
outward road, with its 
pretty gardens, and note 
a fine specimen of the 
monkey puzzle-tree. Araucaria, we think, is its 
society name. Its dark-green foliage suggests 
both the pine and the palm. 

At Penzance we endeavor to cool off after the 
exertion of hill-climbing and_ back - pedaling. 
After cups of tea and ices and more tea, we 
both conclude that the most cooling draught is 
water as hot as the lips can endure. 

At a table near us sits a pleasant-mannered 
young English matron, and, as we are discussing 
our route for the evening, she makes some 
kindly suggestions to J. It appears that she has 
left the bustle of London for the quiet of a 
Cornwall home. She divides her energies be- 
tween literature and the care of chickens, cows 
and garden, while her husband devotes himself 
to the first alone. She and J. are soon fast 
friends, and we listen to a sprightly account of 
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how nearly she makes the farm self-supporting. 
Her husband, she thinks, does not care for the 
animals, fowls and peas, and we protest that he 
must be a Philistine not to be open to such gen- 
tle influences. This rather startles and amuses 
her, as he is known among his friends as ‘‘ The 
Philosopher.’’ On her recommendation, we de- 
termine “to try a hotel near her home—a short 
ride by the train. 

At the station she points out to us a broad- 
shouldered Cornishman of six feet four, in the 
custody of a diminutive sheriff. He is being 
carried off, or rather guided, to a dungeon cell 
at Bodmin, for his share in a recent riot over 
the Sunday fishing. The Cornish fishermen, it 
seems, are too devout to ply their craft on the 
Sabbath, and the less scrupulous eastern Eng- 
lishmen bring to Penzance on Monday morn- 
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ing their Sunday catch. As the law afforded no 
protection for their home industries, our beam- 
ing and good-natured giant, with other of his 
townsmen, boarded the foreign fishing boats and 
threw overboard the competing and unholy fish. 
This Pirate of Penzance should have the sym- 
pathy of every good Sabbatarian. Beside being 
Sabbath-keeping, Cornwall is law-abiding and 
temperate, to the verge of total abstinence. 

In Cornwall, too, we come upon a most quaint 
and dainty tribute to conjugal devotion. We 
had been charmed with it long ago, not knowing 
where it belonged. It was an epitaph upon a 
wife whose death followed close upon that of her 
husband : 

“She for a little tried 
To live without him, 
Liked it not, and died.” 
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From our train the town shows to advantage, 
and the castellated peaks of the rocky islet of St. 
Michaels are most effective. It is certainly an 
attractive copy of its grand and historic model 
over the Channel. 

We are soon upon the other coast of the pen- 
insula, consisting of a semi-circular bay, perhaps 
ten miles from headland to headland. Form- 
ing part of its shore is a smaller crescent of half 
a mile, with rocks at each end. Between them 
lies a pretty beach of fine yellowish-white sand. 
At many of the English beaches, notably Scar- 
boro, the water is dirty and unattractive, but 
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nishing fiddles and refreshments for the children 
who should in the spring-time dance in the 
grove, and such a jubilation had only recently 
taken place. 

We find the hotel new and admirably ap- 
pointed, and, as we are the only guests, we own 
it all. After an excellent dinner in a dainty 
room, we start to call upon the philosopher and 
our lady of the cows and chickens. Our path 
leads up a ravine hollowed out by a tiny brook. 
We go under a lofty arch of the railroad, and 
J. is attracted by a ruin above us, which she 
thinks must be an old castle. I relate to her 
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here it ripples up clear and sparkling—a verita- 
ble invocation to the bather. The gentle ripple 
is in marked contrast to the pounding breakers 
of our Long Island shores, which make a dip 
in the surf more or less of a Greco-Roman con- 
test. 

Just above the beach is our hotel, and a hun- 
dred feet above runs the railroad, at least another 
hundred feet the post road, and still higher 
up the hills are crowned with a grove. Herea 
Cornishman, who died a hundred years ago, 
built his monument, and conceived a plan which 
would keep his memory green. He left a fund, 
the interest on which was to be applied in fur- 


how, against fierce assault, a Cornish knight 
held it stoutly for his king. She seems quite 
interested in the recital, and, when closer in- 
spection shows it to be the chimney-stack of 
a disused mine, she has nothing at hand to 
throw at me. 

Our new-made friends greet us warmly, and, 
before the light fails, take us to view the chick- 
ens of various breeds, the garden and cows, one 
of which is to be entered at the approaching fair. 
If our good wishes and kindly interest are to de- 
cide the matter, she has before this been awarded 
the prize. 

The philosopher goes with us, and we have 
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reason to suspect that his interest in the farm is 
really deeper than he admits. Our hostess in- 
sists that we indulge in some luscious straw- 
berries, served with Cornish cream that stands 
alone in great lumps, and coffee from dainty 
Italian cups. 

The dog seems uneasy and whines to be let 
out, and as we open the door he rushes for the 
hennery. We see a streak of fur disappear over 
the wall, thus explaining the mysterious disap- 
pearance of two ducks the night before, and 
it is evident that Master Reynard takes an in- 
terest in the poultry whether the philosopher 
does or not, but how the rascal managed from 
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the ou‘side the seven foot brick wall is incom- 
prehensible. 

Amid artistic surroundings, we look over a li- 
brary which is marked by the absence of a book 
which has made a name for the philosopher. 

Charged with greetings to American friends 
and co-workers in the philosopher's particular 
vein in the literary mine, we leave our kindly 
hosts to climb down to the sea. A light wind, 
meanwhile, has stirred it up, and it is no longer 
open to the charge of tameness. A low, half- 
suppressed roar gives indication of what may he 
expected on occasion, and to this lullaby and in 
the fragrance of the rising tide we sleep. 


THE STORY OF A PASSPORT. 
By CECIL BURLEIGH. 


THERE was once a passport, a beautiful docu- 
ment issued by the great and good United States 
of America, asking the protection of all foreign 
powers for its holder, whose name was: duly in- 
scribed thereon, together with a description of 
his personal appearance, to be used in identify- 
ing him as the rightful owner thereof. It was 
on heavy parchment paper, was beautifully en- 
graved, bore the American eagle at the top and 
a big, red seal at the bottom, and was signed by 
the Secretary of State in his own hand, large and 
full, go that all who read might run, and still 
have no difficulty in reading. Altogether it was 
a beautiful document and its owner felt proud of 
it ; not only as a work of art, but on account of 
the protection it guaranteed him when traveling 
abroad, far from his home and kindred and all 
he held most dear. With his bright, new, beau- 
tiful passport in his pocket, he felt perfectly 
safe and knew that wherever he went and whom- 
soever he met, the American eagle would spread 
its wings over him and give him a sure protec- 
tion. 

The lovely passport was really cheap for the 
money expended on it, the owner thought, and 
he did not begrudge the one dollar and twenty- 
five cents spent in procuring it—one dollar to 
the Government and the rest to a notary—know- 
ing how priceless were the advantages to be ob- 
tained by having it in his possession. As he 
contemplated passing through the dominions of 
the Sultan of Turkey, however, there would be a 
slight additional expense, he was informed, but 
of course he. -venld not object to that in view of 


tle protection the passport afforded him, as well 
as the annovance and inconvenience it would 
save him. The Sultan was a kind-hearted gen- 
tleman who would be pleased to grant the great- 
est possible protection to an American citizen, 
but at the same time he was a bit eccentric, and 
required that all American passports should be 
seen by the representative of the Sublime Porte 
in the United States, and his signature and ap- 
proval be affixed thereto. This would only make 
assurance doubly sure, and of course no loyal 
citizen would refuse to expend an additional 
dollar for the certainty of being protected by his 
own Government and by that of the sick man of 
Europe. The extra dollar was cheerfully given, 
therefore, for the signature of the Turkish vice 
consul in New York, and very pretty it looked 
together with the two postage- stamps affixed, 
not to mention a lot of French printed in green 
ink with a rubber-stamp, the vice consul mak- 
ing a mess of it at the first attempt, and having 
to take a fresh start with more ink and a firmer 
hand. It was really handsome enough to have 
framed, and the owner felt proud of it, and was 
ready to show it to anyone who asked—and a 
good many who did not ask—to see it at any 
and all times, and felt that the two dollars and a 
quarter was money well expended. 

As it was also his intention to go through 
several pretty and out-of-the-way states of Eu- 
rope, the owner of the beautiful passport, think- 
ing that peradventure the sovereigns of those 
same states might possess a little of the eccen- 
tricity of the Sultan of Turkey, having once 
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been under Oriental rule and still possessing a 
certain Eastern tinge, made it his business to 
inquire if such were the case, and if any addi- 
tional visas from vice consuls—with the attend- 
ant fees—were necessary in order to more fully 
secure the protection of his Government while 
traveling in untrodden paths abroad. He was 
informed by the agent of a firm of personal con- 
ductors that such was not the case, and that no 
further outlay upon that lovely passport would 
be required. Consequently, armed with the 
same elegant specimen of the work possible to 
the art preservative of arts, neatly folded and in- 
closed in a stout en- 
velope superscribed 
with his name, the 
owner thereof hied 
himself to Europe, feel- 
ing sure that even if he 
went to the uttermost 
parts of the earth the 
American eagle would 
be sure to scream, or, 
at all events, drop a 
few tail-feathers when 
called upon by its 
faithful son. 

In central Europe 
the passport reposed 
quietly in its envelope 
and was not brought 
out for inspection, al- 
though its owner car- 
ried jt in the inside 
’ pocket of his coat for 
convenience, and so 
that it might not be 
lost, and would always 
be ready to hand. In 
the City of Buda-Pesth, 
in Hungary, however, 
the owner was informed 
by another agent of the firm of personal conductors 
that, merely for form’s sake and to be quite on 
the safe side, it would be as well to secure an- 
other visa or two before venturing into the little 
states of Servia and Roumania, the officials of 
which did not understand English, but would 
easily comprehend a big seal printed by a rub- 
ber stamp. It might not be absolutely necessary 
to obtain these, but it were better to spend a 
dollar or two to be on the safe side, when not 
being there would cost a good deal more, and so 
the gorgeous document was taken to the vice 
consul of the United States at Buda-Pesth for 
his advice. The advice was that rixas were neces- 
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sary, and in order that they might be the more 
easily obtained from the Servian and Rouman- 
ian vice consuls, he affixed his own—charge, 
one dollar, a smile and a shake of the hand and 
a few pleasant words thrown in. That made the 
cost of the pretty passport three and a quarter, 
and the two extra visas would bring it up to five 
and a quarter; but, then, that was nothing, in 
view of the extra protection afforded the traveler, 
and so a messenger was sent out from the hotel 
to obtain the seals and signatures of the repre- 
sentatives of Serviaand Roumania at Buda-Pesth. 
Now, it so happened that these gentlemen, not 
having sufficient offi- 
cial business to keep 
them in funds, had 
taken up commercial 
occupations in order to 
make their earnings 
commensurate with 
their expenses, and, as 
commercial men, were 
not always to be found 
at their official places 
of business, so that the 
commissionaire sent out 
to obtain their signa- 
tures to the passport 
found some difficulty 
in locating them, and 
failed to connect with 
the Servian representa- 
tive until the next day, 
the date set for the 
passport owner’s de- 
parture from Buda- 
Pesth. Then, too, the 
services of a comimis- 
sionaire cannot be had 
for nothing, and this 
particular one cost the 
holder of that finely 
engraved passport the sum of one dollar, mak- 
ing the total expenditure upon the document up 
to that time six dollars and a quarter, five times 
the original investment; but, as the protection it 
afforded was more than equal to the money laid 
out upon it, the owner was quite satisfied, and 
said nothing. 

Time and the Servian State Railway at last 
brought the owner of that passport to Belgrade, 
the white city—dirty white, you might say— 
the capital of a kingdom ruled over by a boy, 
and a headstrong, self-willed boy at that, and 
here the passport was brought out and exhibited 
to the admiring gaze of railway cor ductors, cus- 
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tom house officials and hotel runners, who were 
duly awed by its bright red seal and lovely en- 
gravings ; so much so, in fact, that one gentle- 
man connected with the government kept it all 
night, and a hotel porter had to be sent after it, 
at an extra cost of one dollar and a quarter. 
Total, to that time, seven-fifty for the protection 
of the great and good American eagle. Hav- 
ing been recovered, somewhat creased, the 
beautiful passport was folded anew, put in a 
fresh envelope and consigned to the pocket of 
the owner, who fondly imagined that it would 
not have to come out again until the Roumanian 
border was reached. 
His fond imaginings 
were rudely broken in 
upon when leaving 
Belgrade on the Dan- 
ube steamer by an offi- 
cial, who, in surly 
tones, demanded his 
pass and called it a 
‘*pashaport,’’ got very 
fiery over having to 
wait a few seconds, 
and then folded the 
document the wrong 
way, making new 
creases in its once un- 
ruffled surface, and 
breaking off bits of its 
gorgeous red seal in so 
doing. However, the 
production of the doc- 
ument secured the 
right to leave Servia 
—a blessing which can 
be appreciated only by 
one who has enjoyed 
it—and no complaint 
was made. 

Down the beautiful 
blue Danube—not at all blue, and only in 
one or two places beautiful— went the traveler 
with his passport, through the Iron Gate, past 
meadows green and hills bare and brown, till 
Orsova, the first Roumanian town, was reached, 
and here that much imperiled passport, begin- 
ning to look old and shabby, had to be trotted 
out once more, although its owner did not 
intend to leave the steamer until another full 
day. 

Out it had to come, however, and was ad- 
- mired and glared at, and had new folds made 
in it. It was finally handed back and once 
more the majesty of the American eagle was 
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manifested, and the traveler felt that his seven- 
fifty had not been spent in vain, 

What had passed before was as nothing com- 
pared to what was to follow, and the real perils 
of that precious passport were yet to begin. 
They started at Giurgin, a miserable little jump- 
ing-off-place of a town on the river, the landing- 
place for the steamers, and the connecting place 
for the railroad to Bucharest. Here a gorge- 
ously arrayed person in authority demanded the 
passport and kept it, intimating by gestures that 
he would return it at his convenience. Owing 
to circumstances that occupied the traveler’s 
mind for an hour, be- 
ing obliged to drive to 
the village, a mile or 
two distant, to obtain 
change for a French 
banknote, the stupid 
railroad officials refus- 
ing to take either that 
or a Bank of England 
note, the passport was 
forgotten until just be- 
fore train-time. Then 
it was anxiously 
sought, and its return 
vigorously demanded. 
It was not forthcom- 
ing, and yards of Rou- 
manian were shouted 
at its owner in expla- 
nation of its disappear- 
ance. As a knowledge 
of the language of 
Roumania was not one 
of the traveler’s accom- 
plishments, shouting 
did no more good than 
speaking in an ordi- 
nary tone, which piece 
of information was im- 
parted to the shouters in choice French, and 
in English that was not so choice, the result 
being that after the train had been kept waiting 
for ten minutes some one, evidently in authority, 
said in French that the passport would be sent 
by post to Bucharest, the owner’s name and 
address being duly taken down. Some persons 
lie much better than others, and this official was 
a pastmaster in the art of disguising falsehood 
so as to give it the semblance of truth. The 
passport was not returned until its owner had 
spent a dollar and seventy-five cents for tele- 
grams, a franc for a guide, ten cents in postage, 
two days of mental agony and a vast amount of 
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brain tissue, to say nothing of the peril to his 
soul by the use of language not generally con- 
sidered polite, and then it was not returned to 
him at all, but to the office of the American 
representative, and without the slightest expla- 
nation. Cost, to this juncture, ten dollars and 
fifteen cents, passport soiled and rumpled, and 
its protective powers greatly lessened in the esti- 
mation of its owner, who was beginning to think 
that he would have fared better without it. 

Glad to get away from a town where he had 
had such unpleasant experiences, the owner 
stuck his passport, now called a ‘‘ passaporta,”’ 
in his pocket, and took a train for the nearest 
Black Sea port, whence he meant to sail for 
Constantinople, but once more that blessed doc- 
ument brought its rerils, for he was not allowed 
to set his foot on the steamer until he had 
shown it. It was getting to be a regular old 
man of the sea by this time, but worse things 
were tocome. Had he known them, it is quite 
likely that the traveler would have forthwith 
taken himself and passport. to more civilized 
lands, and would have given Turkey a very wide 
birth. Even now his opinion of the protection 
afforded by an American passport amounted to 
very little, and he declared to himself that if 
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this were protection he was going in for free 
trade at once. 

Arrived at Constantinople at last, the luckless 
owner of that precious passport, with its flaming 
seal and its rampant eagle, was subjected to in- 
dignities he had not dreamed of. His baggage 
was examined to the last scrap and everything 
turned inside out, his private letters were 
opened and read, and his newspapers and maga- 
zines—harmless enough, and merely kept to 
pass the time on train or steamer—were confis- 
cated, as perhaps containing matter uncompli- 
mentary to the Turk. The traveler wished de- 
voutly that they had, and if his further wishes 
had been carried out the geographical position of 
Turkey would now be materially changed, its 
climate would be much too warm for comfort, 
and the Sultan would be a partner with Mephis- 
topheles in the business of keeping a furnace, 
while every Moslem in Turkey or elsewhere 
would find baggy trousers, flowing robes and 
heelless slippers decidedly uncomfortable in 
view of the change in the weather. 

If the owner of that flamboyant passport 
found getting into Turkey attendant with peril, 
he also discovered that getting out again was 
fully as bad, and that the protection given by 
his passport, which was still piling up the ex- 
pense account against him, was really no protec- 
tion whatever. .It was all right to have an 
American passport with its proper visas to enter 
Turkey ; but, to leave it, the traveler discovered 
that a Turkish pass, issued by the Minister of 
Police, was indispensable. 

More expense, more time, more waste of vital 
energy and brain forces. Cost of that passport, 
close upon fifteen dollars, and the protection get- 
ting smaller and smaller every day. The traveler 
had an entirely new experience of the peril of being 
possessed of a passport. He had to spend time 
and money, had his name spelled wrong, and, in 
order to get away from Constantinople, either to 
go deeper into Turkey, or to go at once to 
Europe ; was given a cheap little poorly printed 
document, worth about ten cents a hundred, for 
which he paid a couple of dollars, besides a fee 
to his own American consul, and every time he 
entered a Turkish port it was not his fine 
American passport that was recognized, but the 
other miserable affair, written in outlandish 
characters that had to be read backward, and 
dated twelve days behind the rest of the world. 

The traveler, saddened and made wiser by ex- 
perience, stuck his once-beautiful passport in 
his pocket, and never took it out again while in 
the domain of the Sultan, and it now lies in 
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some forgotten nook in the owner’s apartments, 
no longer a pride and a glory, no longer a shield 
to protect him on his way through foreign lands, 
but instead a reminder of the slight import- 
ance of such things after all, and the owner is 
confident that money and a bold impertinence 
would carry him through better than all the 
passports in the world. In fact, he knows it 
now, for, in the course of his travels, he ran 
across an old ignoramus of a farmer from one of 
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the Western States, doing the tour of the Holy 
Land, and he had no passport whatever, did not 
even know what one was, and could barely read 
and write, and yet he got through the country 
with no trouble; and now that traveler has more 
faith in his own cheek, developed and hardened 
by bitter experience, than in his passport, which 
has already cost him a dozen times the money 
originally spent on it, and might, if he persisted 
in using it, end in his complete financial ruin. 


FETISIT HOUSE AT KUMASSI. 


FETISH WORSHIP IN ASHANTI. 


Tue Fetish House of Kumassi, of which we 
give our readers an illustration, really forms 
part of, or rather an adjunct to, the King of 
Ashanti’s Palace, and in it are practiced the 
barbaric ceremonies of his religion, if such it 
can for a moment be called. What the par- 
ticular fetish may mean at any given time rests 
solely with the fetish-men or priests to explain. 
The structure itself is built of wattle, daubed 
both inside and out with a thick stucco of clay, 
‘the exterior being ornamented with rough mold- 
ings, some of which, as in the porch entering 
the building, are pierced to show the various 
forms of birds and animals used in the design. 
The upper part of the outer walls is white- 
washed, the lower part, for a few feet above the 
ground, is colored with red earth. The outer 
door is carefully screened with thick cloths, and 
the roof is of thatch. Inside we find little orna- 
mentation, unless we can consider the skulls, 


thigh-bones and jawbones which are attached to 
the inner frame of the door and the walls, and 
the stains of blood everywhere, in the light of 
decorations. Around the apartment are ranged 
the fetishes or gods themselves. Here we have 
a rudely carved figure, armed with a gun and 
dagger, which has doubtless some potent in- 
fluence in war, whilst close by is the semblance 
of a woman’s head with an expression on her 
countenance worthy of Bellona herself. There 
again the leopard figures, the spots carefully 
burnt into his wooden carcass, which probably 
plays an important part when proceedings in- 
volving extra cunning, treachery and ferocity are 
in hand. Hauge figures of men and women, ex- 
ecuted without the suspicion of a regard for de- 
cency, which preside over orgies perfectly inde- 
scribable, are in evidence; and earthen balls 
stuck all over with feathers, rude presentations 
of birds, and cabalashes, or gourds, full of what 
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we should term rubbish, tell tales of propitiatory 
offerings to the spirits of departed ancestors or 
minor fetishes. These tales can only be told by 
the human demons who are a terror to the peo- 
ple through their profession of occult power. 
That human sacrifice plays an important part in 
the fetishman’s trade is well known, though it is 
doubtful whether these sacrifices are of so fre- 
quent occurrence as is generally believed, Still, 
we know that during certain ceremonies, when 
the king is carried through the main thorough- 
fares of the town, no man dare appear in the 
streets or look out of his house under pain of de- 
capitation. 
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When the king dies certain of his people— 
those who may have had the misfortune to be born 
on the same day, and those associated with him 
during his lifetime—are dispatched to accompany 
him to the land of spirits, whilst the messengers 
who convey the news of his death to the sur- 
rounding feudatory kings and chiefs are instantly 
beheaded on delivering their message, in order 
that they may inform the deceased of the grief 
his departure has caused. Prisoners of war are, 
however, the principal victims offered up to the 
insatiable fetish, though these are too valuable 
as slaves to be slaughtered wholesale, as have 
often been represented. 


WIDOW. 


By MINNA IRVING. 


Ow the wall of the manor her portrait is hung, 
With a prim little cap on her tresses of brown, 
Her boy at her knee, and a book in her hand, 
And a rose in the breast of her dimity gown. 
A rusty old sabre beneath it is swung, 
And a sash that is dropping in tatter and shred. 
But the sash and sabre one summer of yore 
Were dyed in the blood of the troopers in red. 


The hilltops were veiled in the midst of the dawn 

And the British were hiding in hollow and wood ; 
The roads were deserted, the fields were forlorn, 

And the corn and the roses were dabbled with blood, 
When home to the manor my grandfather came 

To see his young bride—for they lately were wed— 
But he fell at the gate, for he bore in his heart 

A bullet—a gift of a trooper in red. 


She heard in the garden the neigh of his steed, 
And she found him, alas! in the lilies and dew, 
The pallor of death on his lips and his brow, 
And a slow-spreading stain on his jacket of blue. 
She stooped in the dust for his sabre and sash: 
“Tt is not a time to be weeping,” she said, 
As straight to her white-curtained chamber she went, 
“‘T am widowed to-day by the troopers in red.” 


She disearded the roses that drooped at her belt 

With her comb and her necklace of silver and gold, 
Her amethyst satin and kerchief of lace 

She left as a prey to the moth and the mold. 
In the cloak of a Quaker she folded her form, 

With a look, and a kiss, and a tear for the dead, 
She leaped on the back of the riderless steed, 

And was off on the trail of the troopers in red. 


Where the cedars were dark on the erest of the hill, 
Or garlands of ivy embosomed the dell, 
Awake on the march, or asleep in the camp, 
By the sword of a tireless avenger they fell. 
Tt was only a lad in a mantle of gray 
Who gave them no quarter, and smiled as they plead, 
But he bathed in their bodies the blue of his blade 
’Till it dripped with the blood of the troopers in red! 
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A COLLECTION 
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IN TWO PAPERS.—I. 
By F. G. STEPHENS. 


Mr. C. F. Yerkes, a leading resident of Chi- 
cago, has formed collections of works of art on 
what may be truly called a Transatlantic scale. 
In numbers and variety, at least, if not in their 
intrinsic value and renown, this gentleman’s 
gatherings are, as we learn from photographs 
and otherwise, quite fit to rank with most of the 
larger European private collections where an- 
cient and modern examples have been selected 
by means of taste, judgment, care, and great 
sums of money. 

Mr. Yerkes’s gallery is distinguished for the 
rapidity with which it has been formed, as well 
as on account of the number of good and re- 
nowned pieces it comprises. The former char- 
acteristic of its history is less remarkable in Chi- 
cago—where everything is recent, if not new, the 
very name of the city not occurring in the ‘‘ En- 
glish Cyclopedia of Geography,’”’ a standard work 
of its kind, published in 1854—than England, 
where picture collecting in the modern way dates 
from the time of Henry VIIL., if not earlier, as, 
no doubt, it should do; and where the royal 
collection still contains examples which, long 


before America was discovered, were owned by 
the Crown. 

At the same time it must, with regard to this 
matter, be admitted that whereas Mr. Yerkes’s 
gallery is largely composed of modern French 
paintings, the authenticity of which is beyond 
question, that very distinction is fully shared by 
English gatherings of the same category. As to 
the modernness of English and American taste 
for such works, readers may be surprised to 
learn that the practice, now so rife, of buying 
Continental pictures even for British collections 
must needs be dated from 1854. In that year 
Mr. Gambart opened a pretty little French gal- 
lery in Pall Mall, London, and filled it with 
cabinet paintings of high character by men of 
foreign renown, not one in ten of whom had 
previously been represented in that country, 
where Meissonier, Gérdme, and Bouguereau, 
Diaz, Dupré, and Daubigny, Rosa Bonheur, 
Knaus, and Frére, Jules Breton, Rousseau, 
Corot, and Troyon were practically unknown, 
and even Decamps, the great Rembrandt of 
France, Delaroche and Delacroix, the very poles 
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THE RESURRECTION OF LAZARUS, 


FROM THE PAINTING BY REMBRANDT. 


of modern art, and Ingres, who was a sort of 
frozen. Raphael, were hardly talked about and 
their works were seldom seen. Innocent Eng- 
lishmen hefore then looked upon Louis Gaillait 
and Ary Scheffer as great painters, and the 
“Woman Taken in Adultery,’”’ of Signol, who 
had been a pupil of Gros and who won the 
Grand Prix in 1830, was, by an engraving only, 
the best known modern French work of ambi- 
tious art. 

Until 1865, when he had three pictures in the 
French Gallery, Mr. Alma-Tadema, so far as Eng- 
lishmen were concerned, was not. In the mean- 
time, the Art Treasures Exhibition at Manches- 
ter, in 1857, had contained by Troyon, Dela- 
roche, Grauet, Vernet, Fichel, Chavet, Plassau 
and Meissonier a picture apiece, which attracted 
comparatively little heed in that stupendous as- 
semblage ; and the International Exhibition of 
1862, which comprised works of Breton, Corot, 
Henriette Brown, Ingres, Bouguereau, Dela- 
roche, Géréme, Meissonier, Diaz, Troyon, De- 
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camps and others, attest 
that growing interest of 
Britons in French art 
which has since developed 
with amazing force. As 
to the United States, the 
representatives of Mr. 
Gambart tell me that, 
even in 1864, after all 
the world had been to 
Hyde Park, that renown- 
ed dealer's agent had 
great difliculty in dispos- 
ing of his cargo of Rosa 
Bonheurs, Meissoniers, 
and the like, which were 
not vamped up_ things 
and copies, such as are 
rife in this country, but 
capital pieces and of the 
choicest art. 

It is evident from the 
catalogues of Mr. Yerkes’s 
and other American gath- 
erings, so rapidly has the 
taste for them spread, that 
in these treasuries exist 
a greater number of fine 
French and Belgian ex- 
amples than even Eng- 
land can boast of. The 
best of these collections 
in the Western States is, 
T believe, that to which 
we have now, thanks,to the courtesy of its 
founder, an opportunity for describing. 

If, as is already shown, there was, till less 
than a generation since, difficulty in disposing 
even among the millionaires of the country of 
choice, brilliant and authenticated modern in- 
stances of the sort, how much greater must have 
been the task of finding collectors of such recon- 
dite, easily questionable, and not always attrac- 
tive things as pictures bearing the names of the 
greater masters of old, such as, on account of his 
success in bringing them together, distinguish 
the gallery of Mr. Yerkes? That success, and 
the courage and judgment they affirm, entitle the 
owner to the thankful recognition of all art-lovers., 
The catalogue informs us that the San Donato, 
Heytesbury, Woodburn, Soltikoff, Imperial 
Russian, Redleaf, Peri¢re, Calonne, Demidoff, 
Kilmorey, Leigh Court, Royal Dutch, Smeeth van 
Alphen, Galitzin, and other less known galleries 
have furnished the Yerkes Collection with more 
or fewer of its examples. To that catalogue I 
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am bound to refer to as an authority for the 
names of the painters concerned in these -pic- 
tures, as well as for the titles of the works them- 
selves, and I do not always feel myself at liberty to 
accept these names and titles, although iit is be- 
yond question that the majority of each cate- 
gory are not open to challenge. 

The collection contains but a few examples of 
the Italian schools, while among the most con- 
spicuous of these, here engraved with Raphael’s 
name, is the most important and the most beau- 
tiful. The original, which measures 74 inches 
by 94 inches, is the smallest instance, except 
perhaps the apocryphal ‘‘ Two Mice,’’ bearing 
the name of the Urbinate. The composition of 
the figures, at once fine, compact and character- 
istic of the school to which the work undoubt- 
edly belongs, reminds us how much all the 
members of that school owed to Fra Bartolom- 
meo, while the execution, surface, and touch of 
the whole are, so far as a good and large photo- 
graph can show, strongly reminiscent of Peru- 
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gino, and therefore of Raphael himself at the 
only period when it was possible for him to have 
painted such a work. Intrinsically, the charm 
of the design is great, and it is due to the spirit, 
freshness and grace of the Infant Saviour’s 
action as, half-surprised, he seems to shrink 
from the bird which St. John, who is supported by 
St. Anne, offers to him. The title of the picture 
affirms that the bird is a sparrow, a fact which 
does not commend itself to our knowledge of the 
subject of the design, while there exist number- 
less examples, as in the ‘‘Solly Madonna,’’ now 
at Berlin, and Raphael’s ‘‘Madonna del Car- 
dellino,’’? which is now in the Uffizi, where a 
goldfinch, an emblem of sorrow, appropriately 
occurs. Some elements of the painting before 
us may induce eritics to ascribe it to Garofalo, 
the Ferrarese master, whose typical St. Anne is 
very like that which obtains in this instance, 
In support of this ascription it has been urged 
that the unusual smallness of the work, and its 
history, which states that it was formerly in the 
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THE HOLY FAMILY AND THE SPARROW. 
FROM THE PAINTING BY RAPHAEL, 


possession of the ‘‘ Crossibili’’ family of Ferrara, 
are favorable. Neither Passavant nor Crowe and 
Javalcaselle mention ‘‘The Holy Family with 
the Sparrow’’ in the catalogue of Raphael’s 
works. If it is his, it must have been painted 
about 1504-6, and before the Bridgewater Ma- 
donna, Among other pictures by Italian masters 
in the Yerkes Collection, two of Guardi’s ‘‘ Views 
of Venice’’ may be named as commendable. 
Turning now to the schools of the Low Coun- 
tries, with pictures belonging to both of which 
this collection is numerously furnished, I find 
described in the catalogue not fewer than three 
Frank Halses, comprising ‘‘A Portrait of a 
Woman,” which is dated 1635, when this ad- 
mirable .and original master was in his prime, 
and his aged sitter wore the costume of her 
youth, of black silk and a stiff white ruff, such 
as the master of Haariem delighted to depict 
with an incomparable brush and magic touches. 
The second Hals shown, ‘‘The Violin Plaver,’’ 
is a little boy wearing a fur cap and a black 
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jacket, playing on a fiddle and 
singing with that extraordinary 
animation the artist always im- 
parted to his pictures which, 
by the way, are invariably 
portraits painted ad virum. 
This work bears the usual ‘‘ F. 
H.’”’ in a monogram, and is 
lozenge-shaped. The third in- 
stance is the companion of 
the second, and_ represents 
“‘The Singing Girl,’’ holding 
in her left hand a book from 
which she is chanting aloud 
while beating time with her 
disengaged hand. Few collec- 
tions, even in England, where 
a large proportion of Hals’s 
works are to be found, con- 
tain so many as three genuine 
specimens of his art. The his- 
tory of this master is remark- 
able in illustrating the influ- 
ence of fashion as to the com- 
merciai value of paintings. So 
highly appreciated in his own 
day was Hals that Vandyck 
himself, as the well-known 
anecdote attests, paid him a 
visit of admiration and in- 
quiry, but his reputation de- 
clined so completely that in 
1762 ‘‘ A Music Conversation ”’ 
of his, which belonged to Sir 
L. Schaub, fetched only $150, and in 1819 ‘‘ A 
Lady’s Portrait’? obtained at the Besborough 
sale but $60. Up to 1870 no Hals is recorded 
as having realized $500, while I have seen a good 
specimen knocked down for $70, In 1885, so 
greatly had fashion changed, ‘‘ A Portrait of a 
Gentleman,’ by the irresistible Frank, found a 
purchaser to give $5,000 for it. At present a 
much higher price might be looked for a similar 
example. Such are the vicissitudes of the auc- 
tion rooms. Tworiyer pieces, by Jan Van Goyen, 
come next in chronological order in the collec- 
tion at Chicago. They are both signed, and one 
of them is dated 1647, the other 1653, when the 
artist was at his best. 

A remarkable picture in this collection is by 
Rembrandt — the ‘‘Philemon and Baucis,’’ to 
which Dr. Bode, a first-rate witness, gave his im- 
primatur, * Smith’s No. 194.’’ It is signed and 
dated 1658, and represents the visit of Jupiter 
and Hermes to the cottage of the aged and hos- 
pitable Phrygians to whom these gods granted 
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the extraordinary boon that they should die at the 
same moment; the one became a linden tree, 
the other an oak. The print by T. Watson, 
1772, has added to the reputation of this paint- 
ing. The next important instance in question, 
and ascribed to Rembrandt, is here reproduced 
as ** The Resurrection of Lazarus.’’? The highly 
characteristic design of this piece reminds me of 
Jan Lievens’s composition of the same subject, 
which is preserved in an etching of incomparable 
grandeur and energy, and most distinctly in- 
spired by his great exemplar, the stupendous 
master of Amsterdam. The print before me 
illustrates the Rembrandt so completely, that it 
only requires attention to be called to the 
quaintness of the arms and turban hanging on 
the wall above the grave which is yielding up its 
dead. No one but Rembrandt would have put 
them there, and none but he could have added 
them without making his picture look ridiculous. 
The turban is, probably, that which the master 
more than once painted on his own head, while 
the sword and quiver seem to have belonged to 
that amazing collection of ‘‘ curiosities,’’ which, 
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as the sale catalogue of the unfortunate painter’s 
goods affirms, it was his wont to gather in his 
workshops and to load his chests with. The 
other Rembrandts at Chicago are the ‘‘ Portrait 
of a Rabbi,’’ which belonged to the Demidoff 
and Leigh Court collections, and the very im- 
portant ‘‘ Portrait of Joris de Caulery,’’ a Dutch 
sea captain, who is holding an arquebuss, and, 
to support his sword, wearing a .baldric athwart 
his shoulder. Formerly in the collection of the 
King of Holland,-and dated 1632, this capital 
piece was, according to the ‘‘ Oud-Holland ”’ of 
Dr. Brodius, who found the captain’s will, be- 
queathed in 1640 to the son of the latter. Vos- 
maer mentions it in his ‘‘ Rembrandt,’’ so says 
the catalogue of the Yerkes Collection ; but I 
have not been able to find the reference in that 
capital book, while, on the other hand, I discover 
a cut of it in the ‘‘ Rembrandt’’ of M. E. Michel, 
Paris, 1893, page 127, of which book the text 
tells us that Captain de Caulery seems to have 
had a mania for having his portrait painted, for 
which purpose he employed M. Uvtenbroéck, 
J. Lievens, P. Levire, Vandyck and Rembrandt. 
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As 1632 was the year of ‘‘The Anatomy Les- 
son,’’? and the portraits of Coppenol, the Pelli- 
cornes, and the ‘‘ Jewish Bride,’’ to say nothing 
of the great etching of ‘‘The Raising of Laz- 
arus,’’? De Caulery’s likeness belongs to one of 
the most important epochs in Remibrandt’s life. 
The technique of the picture, being firm, clear, 
highly finished and soft, agrees exactly with that 
of the above-named masterpieces, affirms the 
originality of the piece ; and being painted when 
Rembrandt was only twenty-six years of age, it 
attests that while flinching from no labor in fin- 
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ishing his work, he did not prepare himself for 
greatness in the mode of some of our modern 
masters, who, affecting the slap-dash of Impres- 
sionism, never finish anything, and by bhegin- 
ning where Rembrandt left off, signalize their 
modesty and industry. 

The influence of Rembrandt is strongly marked 
in the small pictures by Isaac Van Ostade (1621 
—1649), respectively named ‘‘ Interior of a Sta- 
ble’? and the ‘‘Itinerant Musician,’’ which, in 
the collection before us, come next in chrono- 
logical order. While the subjects of each of 
these examples are such as the younger Van Os- 
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tade was never tired of painting, especially after 
he ceased to work in the mood of his brother 
Adriaan, he proved the extent of his resources 
by never repeating himself, nor allowing his art 
to become threadbare. What may be called his 
standard piece, and as such fit to serve as a 
touchstone of the genuineness of works ascribed 
to him, is the famous ‘‘ Village Scene,’’ formerly 
in the Choiseul, Erard and Peel Collection, and 
now No. 847 in the National Gallery. Genuine 
paintings of Isaac Van Ostade are, owing to his 
short life, and despite his amazing industry, 
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comparatively rare. Less exceilent as a painter 
of color and tone than his elder brother—who, 
by the way, was a pupil of F. Hals and the hus- 
band of Van Goyen’s sister—Isaac’s genuine 
works are only a little less scarce than those of 
A. Brouwer, another follower of Rembrandt, 
and, perhaps, the most admirable painter of sub- 
jects such as were affected by the brothers Van 
Ostade, of whom the senior lived to be seventy- 
five years old. no man ex- 
ceeded him in industry, the output of Adriaan 
was far more numerous than that of Isaac. It is 
weil known that, despite the great differences be- 
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tween the works of the brothers, a number of the 
productions of the younger man have been given 
by dealers to the elder, who was always better 
known and more popular. Isaac’s paintings 
almost invariably exceed in the brownness of 
their shadows, which are not quite in harmony 
with the paleness of the carnations, and, in these 
respects, they are inferior to the productions of 
Adriaan. Mr. Yerkes has a capital specimen of 
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the latter master in his ‘‘ Boors Regaling’’— 
which is reproduced here. The collection of Mr. 
Yerkes comprises not fewer than three works as- 
cribed to Adriaan Van Ostade; they are ‘‘ The 
Old Toper,’’ Smith’s Supplement, No. 6, signed 
and dated 1651; the above-named ‘‘ Boors Re- 
galing,’’ Smith’s Supplement, No. 57; and 
*¢ Dancing in the Barn,’’ from the Demidoff Col- 
lection, signed and dated 1652. 
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THE CONQUERING HERO. 


By ELIZABETH C. WINTER. 


Ir was such a pretty scene! The trees had the 
abundance of verdant leafage that belongs to 
happy June; the grass seemed more than usu- 
ally rich and green, and the wild flowers more 


abundant than ever before—there was a rural. 


bridge over a deep, rushing stream that fed a 
mill-dam some distance beyond ; and roses clam- 
bered over the broken rails of the bridge, and 
twined their wild tendrils about an old tree near 
by, against which was a rustic seat. On the 
rustic seat was another rose—a very sweet and 
fresh and lovely rose in white muslin, with a 
Marie Antoinette fichu across her breast and 
knotted at the waist, and a wide Leghorn hat on 
her head that shaded her eyes go cleverly that 
no beholder could guess that tears were rising 
there from time to time and dropping on the 
white mull kerchief.” And this had happened so 
often that the rose might very well be said to be 
washed in dew. 

Her name was Kate, and she was very angrv 
with herself because the tears would fall despite 
all the indignant things she was saying to herself 
in the effort to stop their flow, till at last she 
started to her feet in a dreadful pet, and began 
to walk up and down, crushing the wild flowers 
under her feet. But that could not continue, 
for she was a very swect little woman, and could 
not hurt even a flower without regretting it ; and 
presently she bent her graceful figure and pulled 
the wild anemones and the few late violets, and, 
having reached the rustic seat, she added a rose 
or two and sat down. 

‘It's a perfectly lovely morning !’ she mur- 
mured, and pinned the flowers among the folds 
of the mull kerchief. ‘‘I wonder where she has 
taken the child, because——’ 

She stopped and looked anxiously about till 
she saw, in the distance, the maid and the little 
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boy rambling among the trees, and apparently 
absorbed in gathering wild flowers and chasing 
butterflies ; and the music of the child’s laugh- 
ter was borne to her on the soft, perfumed sum- 
mer breeze. It was a heavenly sound—a sound 
to gladden any mother’s heart ; but Kate Selden 


. sighed, and drew from her belt a closely crum- 


pled piece of paper, which she had thrust there 
in fierce impatience ; and as she looked-at it the 
tears, which had not retreated very far, again 
rose to her eves. j 

‘‘Oh, I’m just a dreadful fool!’ she thought ; 
‘*a silly, silly little simpleton! And I’m glad 
he is late, for I wouldn’t have him know, for 
anything in this world, that I cared enough to 
cry ”? And, smoothing out the crumpled 
paper, she began to read the written words once 
more, though she already knew them by heart. 


“Tf you will see me on Wednesday we can talk the 
matter over. I have spoken with my lawyer, and he 
has consulted with yours, and a separation can be ar- 
ranged without any public scandal—at least, T hope so. 
TI would call at the house, but I know your mother 
hates me worse than ever now, and it would only cause 
ascene. So, if you will come to the old rustic seat 
close by the bridge—you know where we used to meet 
in the old happy days—ah, Kate, if you would only let. 
me tell you everything, you would find that Iam not 
so very much to blame—but I won’t speak of that. 
Because, of course, I know you wish to leave me, and I 
will make no defense. Yes, you shall keep the boy, 
though I believe the law would give him to me if I 
chose to fight for my right. But I don’t care to call it 
my right—no, in that I yield to you entirely. I believe 
a child belongs to his mother first, and before all 
others. Therefore I gire him. to vou without asking 
what the law might say about it. But I do ask that. 
you will le’ me sce him as often as I may wish, for I 
love him, dear—yes, though you may not believe it, 
Kate, I love him next to his mother, who is still the 
dearest on earth to me. There, I didn’t mean to say 
that ; but it is written, and let it stay so. I will not 
offend you again ; but be there on Wednesday, any time 
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before noon. I won't be later than eleven, and we can 
arrange all the business details—the lawyers will do 
the rest.” 

And by this time the tears were brimming 
over, but she wiped them softly away ; and, in- 
stead of crushing the paper as before, she folded 
it very smoothly and slipped it inside her cor- 
sage, where she could feel it rise and fall beneath 
the hurried beating of her heart. 

‘‘l’m glad he’s late,’’ she repeated ; ‘‘ I’m 
very glad he’s late.’ And then she looked at 
her watch and found it was not quite half past 
ten. ‘‘Oh, he isn’t late, after all—I must have 
been very early—I will go and find Annette and 
the child.’”” And as she rose there was the 
crackling of a twig under a hasty footstep, and 
Kate Selden stood face to face with her husband. 
He was very pale, and his lips looked pallid and 
drawn with the effort to keep from trembling. 
She had flushed deeply when their eyes met, but 
now the color ebbed away from her girlish face, 
and she said, confusedly : 

‘‘T am so glad !—I mean, not to keep you 
waiting. You see I am here first.”’ 


‘*You are very good,”’ he said ; ‘‘ but you are 


always good. You got my letter?’ 

‘¢Oh, yes, or I wouldn’t have known you 
were coming here.’’ She moved backward a 
step, and was very glad to drop into the old rus- 
tic seat. ‘It is very generous of you, Sidney, to 
agree to everything, and particularly about Baby.”’ 

‘Tt is all I can do now—to try and please 
you,’ he answered, weakly ; and the perspira- 
tion was like dew on his brow. He took off his 
hat and stammered something about-its being 
“awfully hot.” 

“Yes; perhaps you have walked fast—it is 
very warm, and you look tired. Won’t you sit 
down?” She moved a little further away to 
make room for him, and he dropped into the 
place beside her. 

‘(We used to say there was just room enough 
for two,’’ he said, avith a smile, and she turned 
her head away—perhaps to pluck a rose, for she 
snapped one off short and then threw it away. 

‘Am I to see Baby to-day ?”’ he asked, atter a 
few moments of awkward silence. ‘‘ I haven't 
seen him, you know, since——”’ 

‘‘Oh, yes,’? she answered, hurriedly, and, 
looking about, ‘there they are, lie and An- 
nette, yonder in the woods; they are coming 
this way. Oh, Sidney,’’ she cried, suddenly 
turning toward him, ‘‘how could you? I ean 
never, never forgive you !”’ 

“T could never dare to ask you !”’ 


They were almost the very wo: ~ Pauline 
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and Claude. She remembered in a moment that 
it had been the first play Sidney had taken her 
to see after they were married ; and how often 
they had laughed at that pair of lovers, each dy- 
ing to forgive and be forgiven, and neither dar- 
ing to say the right word. She used to think 
she could never be so foolish as that, and now— 
it was getting very awkward, for this was a far 
more serious matter, and she knew that she 
could never forgive ! What woman could ? 

And then she heard the laughter and shouts 
of little Sidney, who had just caught sight of his 
father, and was now running wildly to welcome 
him. It was a fortunate interruption to a scene 
that was nearing a painful climax, and she was 
very glad to take a step or two toward the laugh- 
ing boy, who was already flying across the bridge, 
followed by his nurse; then there was a crash, a 
shriek ; the side of the bridge was gaping out- 
ward ; the maid stood wringing her hands ; and 
the golden curls, that had floated for a moment 
above the rushing water, were gone ! 

It was so sudden, so inexplicable, that the 
frantic mother could not realize at first what had 
happened. When she did, the air resounded 
with her agonized cries, and it was the nurse- 
girl who was the first to see that Selden had al- 
ready reached his child, just in time. 

‘*Courage, ma’am, courage!’ the girl whis- 
pered, while she supported her mistress. ‘‘ See— 
he is safe! His father has him—look, look ! the 
darling has his arms about the master’s neck, an’ 
he’s hugging an’ kissing of him just as if nothing 
had happened at all!” 

The girl assisted her mistress back to the little 
rustic seat, and when the father and child had 
reached the young mother, little Sidney was al- 
ready laughing with delight ; and as he put one 
dripping arm about her neck, he drew her close 
till her face touched her husband’s face. 

‘¢*Kate,’’? whispered Selden—‘‘ Kate, may I 
beg forgiveness now ?”’ 

‘“Oh, Sidney! I have been so proud and 
heartless! Iwas jealous, and vain—and—and— 
so selfish and unfair! I wouldn’t listen to you, 
and all the time IT Anew you never cared for that 
woman! (Can you forgive me, too?” 

“Just give me a chance, that’s all,’”? and then 
two pairs of arms met and clasped each other 
close about the Conquering Hero, who seemed to 
find himself quite suddenly an object of only 
secondary importance. 

It then occurred to Annette that Master Sid- 
ney would have a dreadful cold unless his drip- 
ping garments were changed immediately ; so 
she carried him off pursuit in of dry clothing. 
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J'VE WAVING TREES, : 
p ZAND LANDS AND SEAS, 
FAND BALMY AIR, And SPARKLING DEW: 
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Come , YOU SHALL HAVE THEN For A SONG!’ 


TJ HAVE NO TIME FoR SONGS” SAID HE; 
BE PLEASED To TAKE YOURSELF AWAY, 
‘FoR TAM Busy . AS You SEE, 
AA- BREWING TROUBLES ALL THE DAY: 
HAVE ‘To BREW MYSELF A STORE 
ZAGAINST “OLD ¢ 


TEM WEAny, AND J BEND WITH CARES 
MUM WEARY, Anp MY HAIR (S WHITE: 
Tv gone ME PLENTY , AND TO SPARE — 

PAY STORE EXCEEDS my APPETITE ! 
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JHE WENCH CONTENT ? 

HIER OFFER , AS MESEEMS WAS FAIR, + + + 
AAMAS! BYE SOUGHT HER EV'RYWHERE 

HER WARES HAVE VANISHED From MY SIGHT !” 
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JOHANNA SOPHRONIA’S MISSION. 
By JULIA FENTON GARWOOD. 


One stormy evening, several years ago, a com- 
pany of miners met in the cabin of Billy Grimes, 
which was the most pretentious house in the lit- 
tle settlement at the Barlow Mines. It contained 
two rooms, and stood a quarter of a mile away 
from the other cabins. They were seated around 
the fire, telling stories of their past life. Phil 
had recounted some of his wild adventures, and 
George had just finished a tale of a narrow 
escape he made in Texas, when he turned 
around and said, ‘‘ Now, Billy, we have never 
heard you tell a story ; did you never have an 
adventure ? 

‘Whew ! how the wind blows! 
loudest thunder we’ve had this year ! 
on with your story, Billy.’ 

“Well, boys,’’ said Billy, ‘‘ lve been think- 
ing all the evening of something that happened to 
me, just ten years ago to-night. This thunder- 
storm brings it back to my mind so vividly that 
I cannot refrain from telling you, even if it does 
make you think less of me.’’ 

He then told the following story : 

It was just ten years ago to-night, when I at- 
tempted to commit a crime that would have 
made me sorry all my life, and I suppose !I 
would have done it ifa helping hand had not 
been reached out to save me. 

I had been in hard luck for almost a year ; 
everything I undertook to make a living seemed 
to be a failure. One afternoon I was walking 
the streets of an Eastern city, and I tell you, 
boys, I felt desperate. I had just heard that 
day that my sister was sick and needed money, 
and I had none to send her. I looked up and 
noticed a gentleman put a roll of money in his 
pocket, as he came down the steps of the savings 
bank. 

I followed him to his home, which was a 
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comfortable-looking house in the suburbs, and 
lingered around until after dark, when I saw a 
messenger deliver a telegram. About an hour 
later—or somewhere near nine 0’clock, a cab ar- 
rived, and the gentleman, accompanied by a 
lady, came out of the house, and were driven 
away. 

‘‘Now,’’ thought I, ‘‘is my time. They have 
been called away, and he has probably left the 
money in the house.”’ 

I forced an entrance through the cellar win- 
dow, and found the stair-door open. I went up- 
stairs and lit the gas in the first room, suppos- 
ing there was no one in the house. This proved 
to be a sleeping-room, and the first thing I saw 
was a dressing bureau with a large mirror on 
top. I walked toward it, and was just going to 
try to open the drawer, when, ‘‘Ol; I’m so glad 
you comed !”’ piped a small voice b ind me. 

I turned around, and saw a be itiful child 
lying in bed at the other side of the room. + 

“*Come over here,’’ she said. I went over and 
sat on the edge of the bed. 

“JT want you to talk to me. I’m Jouesome, 
and Ted’s gone to sleep. Listen! <lon’t you 
hear him snore? He left the door opea I; -ween 
our rooms.”’ veh 

She looked confidingly up into my fac#‘and 
said, ‘‘Ted’s my brother, fourteen years old, 
and he’s an awful sleepy head, but he’s |} ave 
when he’s awake. He told mamma he'd ake 
good care of me. Don’t you see that big stick 
sianding by his bed? That’s to beat the | ur- 
glars over the head. He said he’d just ill ‘he 
burglars if they’d come. Mamma and papa d‘d- 
n't want to leave us alone, but Ted told then 
not to be afraid, for he’d stay awake and take 
care of ae. I guess he got too sleepy, though. 
Just hear him snore !’? And she laughed again. 
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JOHANNA SOPHRONIA’S 


“T haven’ t been 
asleep to- 
night,’’ she 
said, ‘‘and I 
was so glad 
when I saw you 
come in, for I 
like some one 
to talk to, and, 


then, you 
know,’’ she 
whispered, ‘I 


was just a lit- 
tle afraid, but 
you wouldn’t 
let the burglars 
hurt me, would 
you ?’”’ And she 
gave my hand 
a little squeeze. 
““T guess you 
just come to 
take care of us, 
didn’t you? 
Mamma told 
papa God would 
take care of Ted 
and me. Did 
He send you?” 
I looked over 
on the other pil- 
low, and saw 
five little heads, 
all in a row. 
‘“What is 
that ?”’ I asked. 
“Oh, that is 
my family. I do not always sleep with all of 
them, but Ted put me in mamma’s bed to- 
night, an’ it’s so big I thought I’d take my 
whole family to bed with me. Would you 
like to know theirnames? Well, the one with 
the dark curls, over next the wall, is Amer- 
ica ; papa bought her in Philadelphia; she’s a 
Centennial baby ; an’ she’s traveled a great many 
miles, ’way cross the ocean. She’s a very nice 
doll, an’ cost six dollars ; but I’]] tell you some- 
thing if you never tell,’’ and she whispered in 
my ear, ‘‘I don’t like her very well ; she has no 
joints in the spine of ber backbone, and no hinges 
in her knees. I ne, ~ ould teach her to say her 
prayers. The two beside her are the bride an’ 
groom. Isn’t the bride be-yew-tiful?’ An’ she 
treats her husband real nice, too. That spot on 
the front of her silk dress is peach jelly—that 
was a accident. The groom’s velve suit was 
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“oH, UM SO GLAD YOU COMED,’ PIPED A SMALL VOICE BEHIND ME.”’ 


real pretty, too, ’fore he spilt tea on his coat. 
The next one is Mary Ann. She’s not so hand- 
some as the bride, but I like her just as well ; 
for I can hug her all I want to, and it never 
spoils her clothes a bit. Oh, I’d hate to bea 
bride, and have to be careful of my clothes— 
wouldn’t you?’’ 

At last she picked up the doll nearest to her, 
and said : 

‘*Here’s Johanna Sophronia — she’s my dar- . 
ling. I love her better than anything else in the 
world, ’cept mamma and papa and Ted. I sleep 
with her every night close in my arms. Our 
washwoman gaye her to me when I was a baby, 
an’ she’s been filled with new sawdust three 
times. You see, the skin’s all peeled off her 
face, an’ she has no hands and only one foot, an’ 
her hair’s all stuck together so I can’t comb it 
any more—-only on the ends. But, oh, she’s 
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such a dear, good baby !’’ and she hugged the 
remnant of the old doll close to her heart, and 
said : 

‘‘You darling, sweet Johanna Sophronia! I 
wouldn't take millions an’ millions o’ dollars for 
vou. 

‘“Ted says only silly little girls like dolls ; but 
that’s not so, for I asked papa, an’ he said he 
liked ’em. Do you like ’em?’ she said, looking 
at me with one of her irresistible smiles. 

‘©Oh, yes; I’m very fond of dolls.” 

“Well, I’ve just been thinking that since 
you’re so good as to come an’ take care of me, 
T’ll give you one of my dollies for your very 
own.” : 

She reached over and picked up America, and 
was going to hand her to me, when she seemed 
to think of something, and laid her back. Then 
she took up the bride with the beautiful dress. 

“‘ Here—take Lady Constance,’’ she said. 

“Your mother would not like to have you 
give away your dolls,”’ said I. But she assured 
me she could do as she pleased with her family. 
I was afraid every minute that her brother Ted 
would wake up, and I would get the promised 
beating over the head with the cane; so I took 
Lady Constance and put her in my pocket. 

She continued to talk to me in her charming 
baby way for another half hour. Every little 
while she would give my hand a loving little 
squeeze, or reach up and pat my face, until she 
completely won my heart. 

She told me that her papa and mamma had 
been called away late that evening to see a sick 
aunt, and how they talked of sending for some 
one to come and stay with the children; but Ted 
said : ‘‘ Pooh! don’t you ’spose J can take care 
of sister? I'll take papa’s ’volver and shoot the 
first burglar that dares to come in.”’ 

“But I’m glad you comed. You wouldn't let 
the burglars hurt me, would you?” 

‘* Indeed I would not,’’ said I, heartily. ‘“‘ No 
one shall harm you while I am here.”’ 

“An’ vou won’t let ’em take papa’s money 
that is locked in the upper drawer, will you ?”’ 

‘No,’ I faltered, *‘ your papa’s money will be 
safe. Now turn over on your pillow and go to 
sleep.”’ 

T was anxious to get out of the house before 
the boy would get awake, but I intended to 
watch outside until morning, for had I not prom- 
ised that dear child that I would take care of 
her? 

She tried to sleep, but I could see there was 
something on her mind that troubled her. At 
last she could keep quiet no longer. She raised 
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up, drew out the old doll she had been hugging 
close in her arms, and, with a little sob, placed 
it in my hands. 

‘* Here,’’ she said, ‘‘ you must take her instead 
of the bride. Mamma told me yesterday that 
God gave the best He had for us. He gave His 
dear Son, an’ she said when we give presents we 
must give the best we have, so I want veu to 
take Johanna Sophronia, she’s the best thing I 
hare to give.’ The tears rolled over her face, as 
she said, ‘‘ Please be good to her! Don’t wash 
her face with strong soap, and oh, don’é pull very 
hard when you're combing the blackberry jam 
out of her hair !”’ ; 

She took Lady Constance out of my pocket, 
and stuffed Johanna Sophronia in her place, 
bravely trying all the time to keep back the 
tears. I tried in every way to convince her that 
she need not give away the idol of her heart ; 
told her that I thought Lady Constance was 
much more beautiful, and that I would rather 
have her. 

‘Yes, she’s the prettiest, but you can’t take 
any comfort with her; for, every time you hug 
her you rumple her dress, or tear her veil, an’ 
when you dandle her up an’ down, her white 
slippers fall off, an’ her wreath of orange-blos- 
soms gets all askew, an’ her bracelets fly to the 
other end of the room, an’ her ear-rings get tan- 
gled in her hair. Lady Constance is very nice, 
but Johanna Sophronia is the dearest darling in 
all the world.”? I could not persuade her to take 
back her gift. 

‘No, no,” she said, ‘‘ I give her to you ’cause 
you're so good, an’ cause I love you.”” We did 
not notice while we were talking that a terrible 
thunderstorm was approaching, until we were 
almost blinded by the lightning, which was fol- 
lowed by a terrific peal of thunder. 

The child jumped to her feet on the bed, and 
frantically threw both arms around my neck. 

‘‘Oh,’’ she sobbed, ‘‘ please do not let the 
thunder hurt me! Papa always pulls down the 
curtains and makes it dark.’? I went to the 
window and pulled down the blinds, with the 
child still clinging to my neck. 

Then I carried her, as I walked to and fro 
across the floor, told stories and sang to her 
softly, until she fell asleep in my arms. As I 
laid her on the bed, I noticed tat the storm was 
over and the city clocks striking three. I 
turned to go, but looked first through the open 
door into Tgd’s room. He had slept through 
it all, and was still snoring, 

The stick to “kill the burglars” was standing 
beside 1 ded, and he was bravely guarding his 
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JOHANNA SOPHRONIA’S MISSION. 


. little sister through the night. I walked around 
the house and watched until daylight, then 
went down to a cheap restaurant and bought my 
break fast. 

When I came out my attention was attracted 
by an advertisement for fifty men to go West, to 
work in the mines. I immediately applied, and 
in three hours was on the cars, and did not stop 
until I arrived at the Tonko Mine. After work- 
ing in that vicinity six years I came here, as you 
all know, four years ago. 

At the conclusion of his story Billy walked to 
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girl. When they came opposite the little cabin 
they stopped and inquired the way to the mine. 
‘“We started quite early from Cumminsville,’’ 
said the gentleman, ‘‘ hoping to find some kind 
of hotel where we could get breakfast.’’ 
_ Pm sorry to tell you that we have no hotel,”’ - 
said Billy. ‘‘There used to be a kind of tavern 
kept here, but it burned down a month ago.”’ 
‘*Oh, papa, ’'m so hungry !”’ said the young 
girl. 
Billy looked up at her and said: ‘If you will 
share my breakfast I will be very glad.’’ 


‘WITH DILATED EYES AND BEAMING FACE SHE FAIRLY SHOUTED: ‘MAMMA, IT’S JOHANNA SOPHRONIA ! ”? 


an old trunk that stood in the corner of his 
cabin, and brought forth a box containing some- 
thing wrapped in tissue paper. 

** Here,’’? said he, ‘fis Johanna Sophronia, 
blackberry jam and all. I have carried her with 
me in all my wanderings. Many times each year I 
look at her peeled-off face and dilapidated form, 
the mute reminder of the sublime unselfishness 
of that precious child.”’ 

* * * * * * 

The next morning, as Billy was cooking 
breakfast, he noticed a carriage coming dowr: 
hill, containing a gentleman, lady and yc » 


“Your coffee smells delicious,’’ said the gen- 
tleman, ‘‘and I believe we will accept your kind 
invitation.” 

“*You are very welcome,’’ said Billy, ‘‘if you 
will excuse my rude cabin and scanty accommo- 
dations.”’ 

‘“‘T’m sure everything looks delightfully neat 
and clean,’’ said the lady. ‘‘ Let the gentleman 
help you out, Dorothy.” 

And Dorothy jumped into the arms of Billy, 
who was captivated in a minute by her winsome 
manner and bright face. 

Mr. and Mrs. Kemp and Dorothy proved to be 
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very charming visitors, and Billy was in the sev- 
enth heaven of delight while serving breakfast to 
them. Mr. Kemp explained to Billy that he was 
one of the stockholders in the mine, and was 
making his first visit. 

‘Why cannot the gentleman ride with us to 
his work ?”’ said Dorothy, after breakfast. 

‘¢Sure enough. Jump right in, Mr. mee 
believe I have not heard your name.”’ 

‘My name is William Grimes, but the boys 
all call me Billy; but I can walk to my work, 
as I am used to walking every morning.”’ 

‘‘Do come and ride with us,’’ said Dorothy. 
‘« Here is a place on the seat with me.”’ 

He jumped into the carriage without further 
parley, and soon they were going over the beau- 
tiful mountain road toward the mine. 

When they were almost there, Billy saw a break 
in the harness and got out to mend it, when one 
of the horses gave a sudden kick, and Billy fell 
over insensible. It was all done so quickly that 
the occupants of the carriage hardly realized it 
until they saw poor Billy lying in the road in 
front of them, with the blood streaming from a 
wound in his head. Mr. Kemp and Dorothy 
were at his side in a minute, doing everything 
that lay in their power. Dorothy ran to the 
other side of the road, where the water stood in 
puddles from the storm of the previous night, 
dipped it up with her hat, bathed the wounded 
head, and carefully washed the blood from his 
face. After he regained consciousness they helped 
him into the carriage and drove to his little cabin, 
and while Mrs. Kemp and Dorothy tried to make 
him comfortable, Mr. Kemp drove back to the 
mines for a doctor, who arrived in the course of 
a. hour and examined the wound. 

He left medicine to be given every hour during 
the day and night, and said: ‘‘ With good care 
for twenty-four hours he will probably be out of 
danger.”’ 

‘‘Mamma,”’ said Dorothy, “we will stay right 
with him, for he has been so good to us in giving 
us such a nice breakfast, and—do you know, I 
have taken a great fancy for him ?”’ 

As the afternoon wore into the evening Billy 
became delirious, and talked wildly all the early 
part of the night. ‘‘Oh, what will Annie do 
now that I am not able to work for her?’ he 
would say over and over again. 

‘Of whom is he speaking?’’ said Dorothy to 
one of Billy’s companions, who was sitting in 
the room. 

“Annie is his sister. She has been an invalid 
for ten years, and Billy sends almost all his 
wages to her. He keeps her up in good style, 
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miss, and shé has no idea that he is denying . 
himself everything to send money to her. She 
thinks he earns a great deal more than he does. 
There’s not a kinder man in these mines than 
Billy, nor one that’s better liked. Your father 
and I will sit up, miss, and give Billy his medi- 
cine. You and your mother must try and get 
some sleep on the robes that we have prepared 
for you in the next room.”’ 

Mrs. Kemp and Dorothy rose early the next 
morning, and found Billy very much improved. 
After they had given him some breakfast he 
was bright and lively, and was much pleased to 
find that Dorothy was there. 

‘Do you know, Mr. Grimes, that this is my 
birthday ? I am fifteen years old to-day. I won- 
der what papa will give give me for a birthday 
present ?’’ 

‘*Day after to-morrow is my birthday,’’ said 
Billy, ‘‘ and I will be thirty-seven.”’ 

Mrs. Kemp just then came in, and asked where 
she would find muslin to make another bandage 
for his head. 

“‘There is some in that old trunk,”’ said Billy. 

“Go and get it, daughter,’’ said Mrs. Kemp. 

Dorothy lifted the lid of the trunk, and, for 
a minute, stood transfixed with astonishment ; 
then, with a scream of delight, she reached in, 
picked up a dilapidated little bundle, and, run- 
ning toward her mother with dilated eyes and 
beaming face, she fairly shouted : ‘‘ Mamma, it’s 
Johanna Sophronia! It’s Johanna Sophronia f 
Oh, Mr. Grimes, where did you find her?” 

Billy was almost as much excited as Dorothy, 
for he realized’ now that this young girl was the 
same child who had presented him with the doll 
ten years ago. 

Mrs. Kemp saw that Billy was excited, and 
persuaded him to lie down. She gave him one 
of the quieting powders the doctor had left, and 
told hin he must not talk any more until evening. 

That evening Billy sat up in bed, and told 
the whole story, just as he had related it to the 
boys a few nights before. Dorothy remembered 
everything as he told it, but could not believe 
that he was the burglar. 

Mr. and Mrs. Kemp were very much affected 
by the story, especially when Billy said, ‘‘ Yes, 
the confidence and faith of that little child was 
what saved me.”’ 

They went back to Cumminsville that evening to 
stay all night at the hotel, but promised Billy that 
they would drive over in the morning to see him. 

‘‘Dorothy,’’ said her father, ‘‘I’m going to 
leed to you, to-morrow, one tenth of my inter- 
ust in the mine for your birthday present. My 
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interest brings me five thousand dollars a year, 
so your tenth will be five hundred a year for 
your own spending money.’’ 

The next morning Dorothy seated herself on 
the arm of her father’s chair, put her arms 
around his neck and whispered, ‘‘ Will you do 
me a great favor, papa?” 

‘*T suppose so,’’ said Mr. Kemp, with a twin- 
kle in his eyes. ‘‘ You know I always do when 
you approach me in this manner.’’ 
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‘“Well, papa, please deed my interest in the 
mine to Billy. He needs it so much more than 
I do, and five hundred dollars a year would be 
such a help to him in keeping his sick sister.’’ 

‘*T was hoping you would do this, daughter,”’ 
said her mother. ‘‘Iam glad you have such 
an unselfish disposition.”’ 

‘“Why, mamma,’’ said Dorothy, ‘this is not 
to be compared to the sacrifice I made when I 
gave him Johanna Sophronia.”’ 


GERALD'S MISSION. 
A STORY OF THE EAST AND THE WEST. 


By HORATIO ALGER, Jr. 


AUTHOR OF ‘‘RAGGED Dick,” ‘f TATTERED Tom,” ‘‘ LucK AND PLUCK" SERIES, ETc. 


CHAPTER XXX. 


% PEEDING toward them 

came the big beast, lash- 
ing his sides with his 
tail, evidently in a state 
of great excitement. Ger- 
ald trembled as he saw 
him. There are few, 
whatever their courage, 
who would do not so. He did not dare to set out 
on the way to the village. He thought it bet- 
ter to remain with the lion’s keeper and under 
his protection. 

Paul King stood calm and imperturbable, 
waiting the arrival of his lost charge. There 
was a time when he, too, would have fled, but 
he had become used to lions and their ways, and 
felt perfect confidence in his power to subdue 
them. 

As Nero came nearer, Gerald could see that his 
jaws were bloody. He guessed that the blood 
was that of his ill-fated horse. 

‘* He has killed your horse, sure enough,”’ said 
King. ‘‘ Was he valuable?’ 

‘‘T paid a hundred dollars for him.’ 

‘*He wasn’t insured against lions ?”’ 

oe No.”’ 

‘‘T am sorry for your loss.” 

‘*T shall not mind that if I save my own life.”’ 

“Your life is in no danger.’’ 

By this time the lion was almost upon them. 
“+ looked terrible, with the blood-stains abo: 

.3 jaws, but Paul King’s equanimity war - 
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shaken. One thing, however, he failed to: con- 
sider, and that was the offect of blood upon the 
savage brute. Great as was his ascendency over 
Nero, the savage instinct of the great animal de- 
stroyed the effect of years of discipline. 

Paul King understood this when Nero ad- 
vanced upon him, unheeding his tone of com- 
mand. 

“Down, Nero!’ he cried ; but Nero would 
not down. His wicked eyes glared, his tail 
lashed his sides, and he rushed at his keeper 
with hostile intent. 

It flashed upon King that Nero was becoming 
dangerous. 

““T shall have to kill vou !”’ he cried, between 
his set teeth. 

He fired at the lion, but either the huge ani- 
mal swerved or something deranged his aim, for 
it was not effective. 

Then Gerald thought it was time for him to 
act. His life as well as the keeper’s was in peril. 
Raising his weapon he took steady aim. 

“Shoot him in the eye!’ exclaimed King. 

Gerald obeyed directions. Asa boy, of course, 
he was not a practised marksman ; but luck—or 
perhaps it would be better to say Providence— 
was on his side, and the bullet entered Nero’s 
eve and penetrated to his brain. The lion swayed 
a: ment, and then fell over cn his side. Death 

‘ to be instantaneous. 
ey Jove! you have killed him !’’ exclaimed 
iui King. ‘Tt was a fine shot !"’ 
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‘*Ts he really dead?’ asked Gerald, finding it 
difficult to believe in his success. 

“Yes, he is dead fast enough. He is dead, 
and the circus. is out nearly five thousand dol- 
lars.”’ i 

“‘That was better than to have him kill either 
of us.” 

“You are right. I never knew Nero in such 
a mood. It must have been the horse’s blood 
that excited him.”’ 

‘*Have you any other lion in the show ?” 

‘* Yes, one ; but this was the best.’’ 

‘¢Shall you leave him here?”’ 

““T will send out some of my men to bury 
him. He was a grand beast, and deserves burial. 
And now let us be going back.”’ 

‘*T will get off the horse and leave him to 
you.” , 

‘*No; since my lion killed your horse, it is 
only fair that you should ride on mine. To be 
sure you killed the lion.”’ 

“‘T feel proud of it. I never expected to kill 
alion.”? , 

‘* You have reason to be proud. You are the 
only boy I ever knew that could say as much.”’ 

Though Goldwin was a small town, a circus 
performance was given there during the evening. 
Five miles away was a mining station, and some 
seventy-five miners were in attendance. Gerald 
was glad to go, partly because it filled up his 
evening agrecably, and partly from the taste for 
such performances which he had in common 
with most boys of his age. 

It was a small show, but Goldwin had never 
had a visit from Barnum or Forepaugh, and vo- 
ciferously applauded the clown, the bareback 
riders, the trapeze performers, and other acts fa- 
miliar to the regular circus goer. 

In cages, in full view of the audience, were a 
few animals, including a Bengal tiger and a lion- 
ess. Paul King, Gerald’s acquaintance of the 
afternoon, described these in succession. When 
he came to the lioness, he said, ‘‘ I am sorry not 
to be able to show you the lion Nero, one of the 
finest specimens ever imported from Africa. He 
has been connected with our show for four years, 
but this morning he escaped and started out on 
a jaunt across country. He nearly killed a 
boy, who slipped off his horse and left the lion 
to chase the unfortunate animal. He overtook 
and tore the horse to pieces, and then started on 
his return. 

“T had gone out in search of him, having 
confidence in my power over him. But I was 
mistaken. The blood which he had _ tasted 
roused his savage nature, and I was compelled 
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to use my gun. But by bad luck I failed, and 
should myself have fallen a victim, but for the 
boy who had joined me and shot him in the 
eye, instantly killing him. 

“T cannot show you the lion Nero, but I am 
able to show you the boy who killed him, the 
only boy within my knowledge who ever killed a 
lion,”’ 

He signaled to Gerald, who rose from his seat, 
flushed and bashful. The whole audience, and 
especially the miners, cheered him loudly. Ger- 
ald bowed his acknowledgment and sat down. 

When the performance was over more than 
one went up to Gerald and shook his hand. 
Among them was a tall, slabsided Yankee, who 
closely resembled the pictures of Uncle Sam. ° 

‘*T tell you, boy, you’re true grit,’’ he said ; 
‘take the word of Joshua Burdoch for that. 
I’ve shot a panther, but I own I shouldn’t dare 
to tackle a lion.” 

“It was a case of necessity,’ said Gerald, 
smiling. ‘‘ Either I must kill him, or he would 
have killed me.”’ 

** Wer'’n’t you afraid ?”’ 

“Yes, I was.”’ 

“T think better of you for saying so. Some 
would have lied and said they was perfectly 
cool.”’ 

‘*T hope I shall never meet another lion,’”’ 
said Gerald. ‘‘I am satisfied with killing one.”’ 

‘“‘Where are you going when you leave 
here ?”’ 

“To Glenwood.”’ 

**So am I. Suppose we hitch horses ?”’ 

‘*T shall be very glad of your company, Mr. 
Burdoch ; but, as to hitching horses, I shall 
have to buy one first. The poor animal I came 
on was killed by Nero.”’ 

“You can buy one in town, and if you need 
money I will lend you some.” 

“There won’t be any trouble about that. I 
am well provided.”’ 

Gerald was pleased to have secured a com- 
panion, an honest man whom he could trust. 
Moreover, in case of danger or difficulty, he felt 
that he could rely on Joshua Burdoch for help. 


CHAPTER XXXI. 
RANSOM. 

GERALD purchased a horse, and kept on his 
way to Ransom with Joshua Burdoch. After 
some reflection he told his Yankee friend his 
business. The latter promised him his assist- 
ance if required. 

“That man, the superintendent, is a crafty 


‘Between us we must cir- 
cumvent him. What is his name?”’ 

‘*Nelson Hawk.”’ 

‘“When we get to Glenwood we must make 
inquiries and learn all we can before acting. It 
seems to me it is rather a heavy responsibility 
for you !”” 

‘*So it is, and I am glad to have your advice 
and assistance.”’ 

‘*Tt will be fun for me to outwit the old fox !’’ 


old fox,’’ he said. 


) 
‘ 


“HAWK OPENED THE DOOR AND WENT OUT, THRUSTING 
GERALD BACK.”’ 


They speedily reached Ransom. It was en- 
tirely a mining town. The houses of the miners, 
with the hotel and store,.constituted the town. 
Gerald put up at the hotel, which he found a fair 
one for such a place. His room and Mr. Bur- 
doch’s joined. If Mr. Burdoch had any business 
he did not mention it, except to ‘say that he had 
a few dollars, and might invest if he found ar y- 
thing worth buying. 

Among the boarders at the Ransom House was 
a small, thin, shriveled man, with a wrinkled 
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face and a pair of sharp, crafty eyes, whose name 
on the register was Matthew Grote. He ap- 
peared to have money, and it was currently re- 
ported that he wanted to make an investment. 

On the evening of their arrival, Nelson Hawk, 
the superintendent of the mine, called, and, 
taking a seat in the public room, began to con- 
verse with Grote. Gerald conjectured that this 
must be the man who wanted to buy the mine. 
He sat down about ten feet from the pair, and 
appeared to be absorbed in a paper which he 
had picked up in the office. Grote and Hawk 
had no suspicion that the boy, whom they con- 
sidered of small importance, was a listener to 
their conversation, and spoke in their ordinary 
tone of voice. 

‘Have you heard from old Nixon, Mr. 
Hawk ?”’ asked Grote. 

““Yes. I received a letter yesterday.” 

‘* What does he say ?”’ 

‘«That he can’t come on. His health will not 
admit of it.”’ L 

‘Will he sell you his interest ?”’ 

“He says he will take the offer into consider- 
ation, and will let me know soon.”’ 

‘*T wish the old fool would hurry up. Does 
he express any doubts about your statements as 
to the depreciation in value ?”’ 

‘No. Why should he? He knows nothing 
about it except what I tell him.”’ 

“* But suppose these stories should be true?” 

‘What do you mean ?” 

“That the mine is falling off in the amount of 
its output.”’ 

‘My dear sir, you are not in earnest. Why, 
the mine was never in better condition than at 
present. Our output last month was greater 
than ever before. A half share is well worth the 
forty thousand dollars I require. Why, if you 
buy you can make fifty per cent. in one year. I 
can almost guarantee that.’’ 

“Why, then, are you willing to sell vour 
share ?”’ 

“‘Beeause I want to divide the responsibility. 
Besides, I am short of ready money. I should 
like, if I get hold of Nixon’s share, to sell the 
whole thing for seventy-five thousand dollars. I 
am tired of this country, and I want to go back 
to my Eastern home.”’ 

“Well, we will see. JT might make up my 
mind to buy the entire mine if I find that vour 
statements are correct. How soon do you think 
Mr. Nixon will make up his mind ?”’ 

“Very soon. If not, I will write him again.” 

‘¢The sooner the better.”’ 

Here the twain parted. Gerald had heard all 
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that he needed. He saw that a stupendous fraud 
was contemplated, of which Mr. Nixon was to be 
a victim. Hawk had offered him twenty thou- 
sand dollars for his half interest, and agreed con- 
ditionally to sell it to Grote for forty thousand. 
This would give the superintendent a very neat 
profit. 

_ Mr. Burdoch had not listened to this conver- 
sation. Had he been within hearing, they would 
have been more guarded in their speech. As to 
Gerald, they looked upon him as a mere boy, 
and did not feel it necessary to be on their 
guard. 

Gerald, however, lost no time in imparting the 
information he had obtained to Mr. Burdoch. 

“The confounded skunk!’ exclaimed the 
Yankee. ‘‘ He has got up a very pretty scheme 
for fleecing your employer. So he says the mine 
is doing well ?”’ 

“Never better. He says a half interest is well 
worth forty thousand dollars.”’ 

“‘Humph ! It may be well worth looking up. 
I might decide to buy the mine myself.” 

Gerald regarded his companion in surprise. 
He had not looked upon him as a rich man, but 
thought he might be worth one or two thousand 
dollars. , 

‘Do you really mean it?’ he asked. 

“Certainly I do.” 

‘*T did not suppose——’’ Here Gerald hesi- 

tated. 
’ Qh, I see—you didn’t think I had money 
enough. Well, Gerald, I don’t mind telling you 
I could buy two such mines as this one here. I 
ain’t no dude, but I’ve got the rocks.’’ 


CHAPTER XXXII. 
IMPRISONED. 

GERALD lost no time in writing a letter to 
Thomas Nixon, to let him- know of his arrival in 
Rawson and his adventures up to date. He fin- 
ished by advising Mr. Nixon not to sell his share 
in the mine for less than forty thousand dollars. 
‘Indeed,’ he added, ‘‘I think I can find you a 
purchaser at that price.” 

He did not make himself known to Nelson 
Hawk, but remained at the hotel waiting for fur- 
ther developments. 

He did not observe that one of the miners who 
hung about the hotel surveyed him curiously, 
nor had he any idea that he was recognized. 
But this miner—Jack Manton—remembered to 
have seen him at Campville, and knew his con- 
nection with old Tom Nixon, whose interest in 
the mine was well known. Desiring to ingrati- 
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ate himself with the superintendent, he joined 
him in the street as he was leaving the mine, and 
said, touching his hat : 

‘““Mr. Hawk, can I have a few words with 
you?” 

‘Go on,’’ said Hawk, impatiently, ‘ but my 
time is valuable.’’ 

“Tt will be worth your while to hear me. 
Have you seen a boy about the hotel ?”’ 

‘* Yes ; what of it?” 

**Do you know who he is ?”” 

“No, Is he a person of any importance ?”’ 

‘*T should say so. He is secretary and com- 
panion—whatever you may choose to call it—to 
old Tom Nixon.”’ 

Nelson Hawk uttered an exclamation of dismay. 

“* Are you sure of that?’ he asked, hurriedly. 

“Certainly I am.’’ 

‘* How do you know ?”’ 

‘*T saw him at Campville three weeks since, 
and I know he lives with old Tom.” 

Straightway it flashed upon the superintend- 
ent’s mind that he had discussed the condition 
of the mine in hearing of this boy with Matthew 
Grote. He must, he felt convinced, have spoken 
of its large output, having no idea that this 

youth was an agent of his partner. If this were 
the case all his plans were upset. Gerald would 
of course communicate what he had heard to the 
old man. 

What was to be done? 

He must question Gerald and find out how 
much he knew, and whether he had written to 
Mr. Nixon. 

So when he next saw Gerald in the hotel he 
sat down beside him. 

“Where do you come from, young man? 
Haven't I seen you in Campville ?”’ 

“*T don’t know. Have you been there re- 
cently ?”’ : 

‘*No, but one of my men has. Do you know 
old Tom Nixon?” 

‘* Yes, sir.’’ 

‘« Did he send you here?” 

“*Yes, sir.”’ 

Nelson Hawk breathed hard. 
were realized. 

‘*Have vou any communication for me? I 
wrote recently to Mr. Nixon, offering him a large 
sum for his interest in the mine. Do you think 
he will accept?” 

«¢ T know he will not.” 


? 


All his fears 
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“Why ?” 

‘Because it is worth much more than you 
offered.’’ 

‘Shall you advise him to refuse my offer ?”’ 

“Yes, sir.” 

‘‘That is frank. IT suppose vou heard me say 
to Mr. Grote that the output had increased ?”’ 

‘“Yes, sir.’’ 

“ And naturally you concluded that it is worth 
more than I offered. But there is another side 
to the question—that expenses have increased, 
too. It is harder to work. Would you like to 
visit the mine and see for yourself ?”’ 

‘*Yes, sir,’’ said Gerald, promptly. 

Hawk’s eyes lighted up with satisfaction. 

‘* Very well,’’ he said ; ‘‘ we will go at once.”’ 

They proceeded to the mine, half a mile away, 
and Hawk signaled for the elevator. It was a 
large cask, operated by a windlass. 

‘*Get in,’’ he said. 

They did so, and began slowly to descend. 
The mine was about three hundred feet deep. 
Touching bottom, they left the tub, and Hawk 
began to show Gerald about, talking in a desul- 
tory way. At length they reached a side cavern, 
and Hawk led the way in. Then his manner 
changed. 

‘“*Boy,”’ he said, ‘‘are you authorized to sell 
Mr. Nixon’s interest in the mine ?”’ 

“Yes, sir.” 

“*T will give twenty thousand dollars.” 

“T can’t take it.”’ 

‘*Be careful! You may come to harm if you 
don’t ?”” 

‘*What do you mean?’ demanded Gerald, 
startled. 

“*T mean that I will keep vou confined in this 
room until you agree to the bargain !’ 

Gerald turned pale. He saw that he was ina 
trap. 

“‘T can’t betray Mr. Nixon’s interests.” 

Hawk opened the door and went out, thrust- 
ing Gerald back. 

“*T will come here to-morrow morning.’’ he 
said. ‘‘ By that time you may have come to your 
senses.’’ 

‘Let me out!’ exclaimed Gerald, vehe- 
mently. 

“So I will, if you agree to my terms.’’ 

In a moment the door was locked, and Gerald 
found himself immured in a cavern three hun- 
dred feet below the surface of the earth. 


(To be continued.) 
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By WILL M. 


HE boy or girl in town or country who 
has grown to the years of wisdom and has never 
had a pair of rabbits, has missed one of the purest 
and sweetest of the pleasures that belong to child- 
hood days. It is not difficult to keep rabbits and 
derive both pleasure and profit from them if you 
go about it in the right way; otherwise, you 
are likely to have so much trouble that you will 
soon tire of your pets, even if they do not die or 
escape. In choosing the animals with which to 
start your rabbit establishment there is not 
much danger of your making a mistake. All 
rabbits are good. There are many kinds, vary- 
ing in size, form, color, length of legs or fur, 
and position of the ears, but the races have been 
so continuously intermixed, and varied by 
breeding, tkat it is a difficult task to point out 
any distinct kind as preferable. The smallest 
and short-legged variety, of the color of the wild 
rabbit, appears to be the hardiest. Boys gener- 
ally prize lop-ears, though they are scarcely so 
pretty in appearance as the common kind. 
There is the single or double lop, according as 
one or both ears are dropped. Smuts, too, 
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are favorites, either single or double. The 
smut is a black spot on the side of the rabbit’s 
nose, and a spot on each side constitutes the 
double smut. Some of these are very beautiful 
creatures, having a white, silvery fur, with rich, 
glossy black spots, and they are generally large- 
sized rabbits. 

First and most important, you should have a 
good dry house or shed, in which your rabbits 
can be protected from rain, or even dampness. 
Too much moisture is fatal to these little ani- 
mals. Dampness may be all very well for fishes, 
but it is not good for animals like horses, cows, 
pigs and rabbits, any more than it is for human 
beings. Rabbits thrive better and escape many 
diseases by being protected from it, and they are 
almost sure to be afflicted with rot if they are 
made to live in a damp house. 

Arrange your rabbit-house so that it can be 
easily and thoroughly cleaned and ventilated. If 
you can place it on a bank or side hill, so that 
it shall be naturally drained, that will be an ad- 
vantage. Rabbits are cleanly of themselves, and 
their house should be arranged so that the refuse 
may not accumulate around them. And be sure 
that you give them plenty of fresh air. Few 
animals of their size require more air, and if 
their house is not well ventilated and open to 
the sun you will never be able to keep them in 

good health. Too often are these cunning pets 
poisoned with the filth and foul air that come 
from the neglect of simple sanitary rules in the 
arrangement of their habitations. 
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The house should be large enough, for the 
rabbits to have plenty of room in which to-‘run 
about and amuse themselves, say five or six feet 
square. Shingle or batten the sides so that the 
rain will not beat in, and lay on a slanting roof 
that will project beyond the upright walls of the 
building. The floor should be boarded or paved 
to prevent the rabbits from burrowing, and have 
plenty of hay or straw thrown over it. Provide 
boxes—one for each rabbit, or at least for each 
pair—and place these upon the floor with the 
open side downward, and with little holes cut 
in the sides for the animals to go in and out. 
Sliding doors to these holes will be found con- 
venient to shut in the rabbits when necessary. 

In front of the house lay out a court or yard, 
railed off and unpaved. Into this yard let the 
animals run as freely as possible whenever the 
weather is dry. They will take a great deal of 
pleasure on the dirt and sod, and their pretty 
antics, as they sport and enjoy themselves, will 
be a source of constant delight to those who 
watch them. 

But a house of that description will do only 
for young rabbits until they are about five 
months old. After they reach that age they be- 
gin to develop quarrelsome dispositions, and will 
fight and tear each other to pieccs if left together 
unguarded. Instead of the former harmony and 
happiness that existed among them, constant 
warring ensues. The bucks have dreadful fights 
over their rights to the does, and the litters that 
the does may have are generally destroved by 
night. All the pleasure that you formerly took 
in your pets will be destroyed unless you keep 
the bucks separate from each other, save when 
vou can watch them, and shut up the does each 
in her own private box. 

Nevertheless the voung rabbits should always 
be allowed to have their liberty in such a house, 
as they will be far more healthy and will grow 
much better than when cooped up in boxes or 
hutches, where they have no room to exercise 
their limbs. Rabbits of any age up to five 
months may be safely introduced into this 
“happy family,’? where they will be received 
with the utmost cordiality, and will skip and 
eaper about with plcasure among their compan- 
ions. 

Rabbits of maturer age must be confined for 
the most part in large boxes that you will con- 
struct for them, and cannot be allowed the free- 
dom of the house. You will not require a house 
different from that already described for the 
young rabbits, but have it large enough to ac- 
commodate several rows of boxes and give you 
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plenty of room to enter to clean, it. The boxes 
or pens—the “English boys know them only as 
hutches—should be made as large as convenient, 
that the rabbits may not be cramped for want of 
exercise ; those for breeding docs must have a 
partition, so as to form two apartments—one for 
feeding, the other as a bed. Single boxes—that 
is, with one room only—will do for young rab- 
bits, or for bucks to be kept in. The door of 
the feeding apartment should have wires in it ; 
but that of the bed place must be of wood, as 
the doe likes darkness and concealment when she 
has her litter. It is well to have a sliding board 
to divide the two compartments, and to shut out 
the rabbits when the hutch .is to be cleaned, as 
it is very inconvenient to do this with the rab- 
bits running about. The floors of the boxes 
should be quite smooth, that the wet may run 
off, and in order to facilitate this a small slit or 
opening in the floor at the back should be made, 
and the box itself be put sloping, a little higher 
at front than at the back, for when rabbits have 
much green food there is a considerable quantity 
of moisture, which requires to be drained off, 
that the creatures may be kept dry and clean. 

The boxes may be arranged one above the 
other around the house, to any convenient 
height ; only it must be observed that each row 
should project at the back beyond that under it, 
in order that the wet may not run down into it 
beneath. If a trough be placed on the floor 
behind, it will serve to carry off the liquid into 
some convenient receptacle. 

With your house and pens prepared, the ques- 
tion of properly caring for your pets, especially 
as regards feeding, is next in importance. Rab- 
bits are as frequently killed with kindness as in 
any other manner. Your delight at seeing the cun- 
ning way in which they eat will, unless guarded 
against, lead you to indulge them with an over 
supply of food or with what is not proper for 
them. Don’t throw food into the house or vard 
reckiesaly. That is both wasteful and hurtful to 
the rabbits, who ought to be served as cleanly as 
possible. For feeding purposes, have troughs 
specially built, and always use them. These 
trouchs are generally made in the form of a long 
open box ; but this is inconvenient in many re- 
spects, as the young rabbits get in and spoil the 
food, and the older ones scratch out much of it, 
tread it under foot and waste it. A better plan 
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the front of the trough. Some persons have a 
lid to the trough, which the rabbit soon learns to 
lift, and which shuts down itself as soon as the 
head is taken out of the way. 

You will not be long in discovering that rab- 
bits eat a great quantity. Their appetites are 
quite out of proportion to their size, and to give 
them proper kinds of food, just sufficient in 
quantity and no more and at reasonable cost, is 
not an easy task, until you have solved the dif- 
ficulty by study and practical experience. For 
the grtater part of the year rabbits may be kept 
almost entirely upon food procured from the 
fields or garden. Although green food is nat- 
urally the food of rabbits, yet, because when in- 
judicially supplied it gives them the rot, it is 
erroneously supposed that it must be almost en- 
tirely withheld. If it be given to them in a wet 
state after rain, if it consist of one kind of vege- 
table only, or if it be of a watery kind, a bad 
effect takes place; but when the green food is 
given in sufficient variety, and with a small sup- 
ply of good, dry hay or oats daily, there is not 
the least fear in giving an unlimited quantity. 

One very successful raiser of rabbits fre- 
quently keeps his animals entirely on green food 
for several weeks, summer after summer. He 
gives them chiefly carrot and parsnip tops, 
strawberry leaves, bean pods in their unripe 
state, lettuce and other plants; cabbage use 
as little as possible; the rabbits do not like it, 
and it is not very good for them. All through 
the summer there will be an ample supply from 
the garden and hedges. Dandelion, thistle, 
dock-leaves, peas, lettuce, strawberry, raspberry 
and currant leaves; carrot, parsnip, potato and 
horseradish tops ; all kinds of grasses, celery ; 
beans in the pod, vine dressing, apple parings, 
etc. There is scarcely any vegetable which rab- 
bits will not eat; but, before all other things, 
they prefer parsley, carrot tops, beans, leaves, 
stalk and pods. 

As soon as the peas and beans have done 
bearing, let them be pulled up and given to the 
rabbits, together with all the pods not wanted 
for use. In the autumn, when green food be- 
comes scarcer, give the waste scarlet-runner 
stalks, of which they are very fond; also the 
leaves which then fall in abundance from the 
apple and other trees; and when the garden 


supplies fail, there is generally plenty of marsh-. 


mallows, docks, ground-ivy, and grasses from 
the hedges, to form an abundance of green food 
for some time longer. 

In the winter, carrots, parsnips, swede and 
common turnip, together with brewer’s grain, 
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supply the lack of fresh vegetables. Never use 
grains in the summer, because they soon turn 
sour and moldy, and much better focd can then 
be obtained. 

Rabbits like the young bark of trees ; for this 
reason supply them in winter with small twigs 
and branches, which they will‘either strip or en- 
tirely consume. Throw to the young ones the 
prunings of vines, currant, apple and other 
trees, except such as laurel and evergreens, said 
to be poisonous. Nibbling these twigs is excel- 
lent amusement for rabbitts, and, besides keep- 
ing them in health, serves as a portion of their 
food. 

There is no need of starving rabbits when 
there is such un abundant supply of food suit- 
able for them, that can be secured at all seasons 
of the year. While careful not to overfeed them, 
do not go to the opposite extreme and starve 
them, as some unwise persons do. Preserve the 
golden mean if you hope to keep your rabbits in 
good condi- 
tion. It is 
feed 
them three, or 
even four 
times a day, 


because when 
they are fed 
only twice during that time, a larger quantity 
of food must be given at each feeding, which 
is too often wasted. Rabbits appear to relish 
their food best when given in small quantities, 
and you will soon learn how much to give at 
each time you feed, so as to avoid waste and vet 
for the rabbits to have enough. The does must 
be well kept, both before and after they have 
young ones, or it is useless to expect their prod- 
uce to be vigorous and healthy. A doe with a 
litter will eat twice as much as at other times, 
and must be liberally supplied with green food, 
and carrots and parsnips, raw or boiled, as well 
as with oats or hay. -- 

Young rabbits when they first come out to feed 
must not be .allowed to eat the greens with 
which the doe is supplied ; but they may nibble 
at carrots and other roots and at little twigs, and 
gradually be accustomed to partake of a more 
moist diet. 

Aside from the pleasure that you may derive 
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from your rabbits as pets, you may make them 
a very abundant source of income if you go into 
the business of raising them for the market. 
With proper attention, they can be made as 
profitable as hens, with really less cost for first 
investment or feeding expense. No animals are 
so prolific. It is*said that from a single pair of 
rabbits the enormous number of 1,274,840 may 
be produced in four years, provided they all live 
and breed. In Australia, where they were intro- 
duced for food purposes a few years ago, they 
have multiplied so rapidly that, although they 
are slaughtered by the millions every year, the 
farmers are in despair over the way in which the 
green crops are destroyed by them. But looking 
at it on a smaller scale, three does and a buck 
will give you to eat or for the market two rabbits 
for every week in the year. The does will begin 
to breed when about five or six months old, and 
will have from five to seven litters a year, each 
litter consisting of from four to ten young ones. 
It is easy to see that, starting with a dozen full- 
grown rabbits, a good profit may be obtained, if 
you can only keep the expense of food and man- 
agement down. Any smart boy can build the 
house and the boxes that have been described, 
and can take care of the rabbits in his hours out 
of school. . 
Considerable care should be taken with the 
breeding doe. <A few days before the birth of the 
young, hay must be given to her, so that with this 
and the down that she pulls from her fur she 
may make a bed. You can always tell when this 
period is approaching by observing that she begins 
to bite the hay or carry it around in her mouth 
and to tear the down from her body. If the litter 
is large, do not try to raise more than five or six 
of the finest ones; that number will grow up 
stronger and more healthy than if all were kept. 
Watch the little ones very closely in cold weather, 
to prevent them from dying of the cold. You 
will want them for the market in the winter, for 
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then the demand for them is greatest, and they 
should therefore be born in the late summer and 
early autumn. But the best rabbits to be kept 
for breeding purposes are said to be those pro- 
duced in the spring. 

There is no need to resort to any other method 
in preparing rabbits for the table than to give 
them as much oats, carrots and green food as 
they choose to take ; if fattened with corn alone, 
the flesh is not so juicy and relishing as when 
they are also allowed an unlimited quantity of 
vegetables. They are in the greatest perfection 
from about three to seven months old, and about 
a month’s feeding as advised will make them 
thoroughly fat, provided they have not been half- 
starved previously. Sometimes you will see 
them in the market weighing upward of fifteen 
pounds, but it is not desirable to produce such 
over-fat animals. Let them take on such fatness 
as will naturally come from regular and abun- 
dant feeding, and they will be in the best con- 
dition for eating. 

Rabbits are generally hardy and_ healthy. 
When proper attention is paid to their food, 
ventilation, dry quarters and cleanliness, few 
animals are less subject to disease; but filth, foul 
air and damp will always make them ill. The 
few ailments to which they are liable can be 
easily overcome. Looseness must be remedied 
by dry food, such as crusts of bread, good corn, 
old hay, hard biscuit, or any other food of a dry 
quality. The rot may be said to be incurable. 
The remedy must be looked for in dry hutches, 
fresh air and substantial food. The liver com- 
plaint, another disorder, is said to be also in- 
curable ; but as it does not prevent the rabbits 
from fattening, the best course is to prepare 
those attacked at once for the table. Snuffles or 
colds may be cured by removing the rabbit from 
the damps and draughts which have produced 
the disorder to a drier and warmer place. It is 
much easier to prevent disease than to cure. 
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THE “YOUNG MAN’S CLOTHING” PROBLEM. 


By GEORGE FOLSOM. 


A younG man, away from home, wrote his parents 
that he needed some wearing apparel. ; 
wrote in return, and requested him to make out a list 
of the desired articles, and they would send the money 
for them. He then sent the above story, explain- 
ing that fifteen words would have to be supplied in 
various places. In some cases the word, while com- 
plete in itself, would, in the story, be only a part of 
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another word, the balance of which he had written. 
The fifteen words would make eleven articles of men’s 
wear, and a small coin in one of the pockets for good 
luck. Some of the articles were to be described by 
compound words, hence the necessity for fifteen in all. 
The story is given above in pictorial form. See if you 
can complete it, and give a list of the articles, and the 
name of the coin. 


SOLUTION OF “WHAT THE CARTER CARRIED” PROBLEM. 


I was brought up one thousand or more miles from 
New York. When I left home my father gave me all 
the money he could spare for the purpose, and as he 
put me on the boat said, “‘ My boy, the whole confinent 
is before you. Go where you think you will be most 
Embark in’ any business that is honorable, 
If you ever own a 
T arrived in town, 


successful. 
and come back an honest man. 
store try to make it a corner one.” 


and kept quiet during a three days’ long rain storm. 
Then I applied for a position a& a furniture wagon- 
driver. One day I overheard my employer speaking of 
his drivers, and he said that I was the best one he had. 
This compliment spurred me on, and I saved until I 
had money enough to get a wagon of my own. I now 
own eight wagons, and I carry eight kinds of articles in 
them. 


CUTS AND 


“THE DAGGER-AND-CLOAK DUEL.” 


In the brave days of old, as we are so fond of calling 
them, when mankind warred in masses two-thirds of the 
time, and as individuals all the time—at least, the male 
contingency thereof—life was held on a more uncertain 
tenure than to-day, and was regarded as a matter of 
but little consequence at the best. Might was ag good 
as right, and generally a good bit better. The duello 
was quite as firmly established a feature of their lives 
as dinner, and the latter was often slighted in favor of 
the former. The duello so greatly antidated firearms 
that even after the invention and introduction of these 
noisy weapons it was long before they resorted to them 
for the honorable settlement of their little differences. 
But the more hand-to-hand weapons of all descriptions 
were made use of, according to the prevailing custom 
of the day, or the individual tastes of the participants. 
Broadsword to broadsword, claymore to claymore, 
rapier to rapier, or poniard to poniard, they played 
their little game of life and death, over the little ques- 
tion of a cast at dice or the relative value of their fair 
ones’ charms. For a, long period it was a favorite cus- 
tom to duel with rapier in the right hand and a long, 
basket-hilted dagger in the left. The dagger was used 
to fend with, one great effort being to catch the point 
of the opposing rapier in the open work of the basket 
hilt, and so entangle it fora moment that a home thrust 
might be made with safety. In the illustration on page 
37 the quarrel has evidently been a sudden one, and 
with the grim determination to settle matters at once, 
daggers have been drawn and the loose cloaks flung 
from the shoulders. One man is using his cloak on the 
left arm ag a shield, while he endeavors to avoid being 
entangled in that of his adversary, who is all ready in 
case of success to spring forward with a sweeping blow 
at his back. It more than remotely suggests the old 
contests in the Roman arena between the secufore and 
retiari, one carrying sword and buckler, the other tri- 
dent and net. 


“IN THE BRAVE DAYS OF OLD.” 


Tue stirring scene depicted on pape 99 of this num- 
ber was a not unusual episode in the cities and towns 
of Europe four hundred years or so ago. Warfare pre- 
yailed as almost the normal condition of affairs, and 
the intervals of peace were short and exceptional. 
The main causes of strife were religion, politics, and 
a general restlessness and want. of something better to 
do. But most often it was in the name of religion 
that war was waged, though it was too frequently only 
acloak to cover the more selfish and personal designs 
of the leaders, who hoped to knit a larger following to 
their cause in assuming to fight for principle rather 
than personal gains. : 

There is evidently a foundation of religious feeling 
in the little unpleasantness depicted in our illustra- 
tion, as among the attacking party there can be distin- 
guished more than one monk, while at the extreme 
left of the picture a cardinal, or other Papal officer, is 
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urging additional forces to the attack. One of the as- 
sailants in the middle distance is rolling in the dust in 
his death agonies, probably smitten down by the mis- 
siles that are being hurled from the barricaded win- 
dows of the beleagured houses, or fortresses, as they 
might more properly be called, as every house of note 
was practically a castle in those days, when 


“They may take who have the might, 

And they may keep who can!” 
was the motto upon which the greater part of man- 
kind founded its proceedings. In the left foreground 
a kneeling figure stoops forward to sieze a weapon, re- 
linquished perhaps by the stiffening fingers of the 
dying assailant, possibly dropped by some poltroon 
who has fled in terror. A pikeman is taking to his 
heels, with a view to avoiding a conflict with the bet- 
ter armed knight, who is making a sudden sally from 
the doorway on the extreme right. The purpose of the 
attacking party is evidently to burn a way, with their 
flaming bundles of faggots, through the stubborn doors, 
which are, doubtless, so barred and studded with iron 
bolts as to be quite proof against ax or mace, or any 
weapon of concussion, unless perhaps a battering ram. 
Fire and sword were twin-brothers in the brave days 
of old, and the assailants reck little whether in firing 
the door they consign the entire building or, indeed, 
the entire town, to flames. Once let them effect an en- 
trance, and they will rush in, and while the more 
valorous will engage in hand-to-hand conflicts with the 
foe, their struggling wellnigh invisible, so enveloped in 
the rolling, shriveling, blinding, stifling smoke—others 
who are actuated only by cupidity will loot or destroy all 
of value that comes to their hands. Cruel cowardice, 
too, will rush in where braver ones have fought their 
way, and visit all sorts of hideous atrocities upon the 
weak and helpless. Upon the whole, but for their pic- 
turesque side, we need not regret that “‘The Brave Days 
of Old” are things of the past. 


“SKETCHING UNDER DIFFICULTIES.” 


Elsewhere in this number we have dealt pictorially 
with cavaliers and knights of past ages. In the illustra- 
tion on page 35 we present a scene in which a few 
modern knights—knights of the brush and pencil—are 
facing some of the little difficulties and dangers pecu- 
liar to their profession. Either in the cause of natural 
history, or in the advancement of journalisin, or out of 
pure personal enthusiasm, they have scaled the danger- 
ous cliffs, and now essay to sketch the young eagles 
and their nest. The parent birds are either out of 
sympathy with modern advancement, or they question 
the motives of the artists and the friendliness of their 
intentions. It is, indeed, possible that they resent the 
appearance of the results, and consider them carica- 
tures of their offspring. They may think that, like 
the artist in “Jan o’ the Windmill,” they ‘“ drawr’d 
an’ equinted, an’ drawr’d an’ squinted, an’ got the 
thing in a awful muss, an’ then took it home to fin- 
ish.” 
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When shall a poet arise to place beside the pleasure 
volumes of Akenside, Campbell and Rogers one to be 
entitled ‘‘The Pleasures of Timidity’?? How popular 
it would become with budding collegians and youthful 
debutantes! True timidity born of Nature is a sweet 
flower in social parterres. 

* * * 

That prolific correspondent and painter with words, 
George Alfred Townsend ((iath), recommends young 
writers to experiment in poetic form, because it is cal- 
culated to strengthen style and teach etymology, But 
if poetic experimenters venture to publish, let them 
not tell in Gath nor in Ascalon. 

* * * 

Summer-resort crusaders are just now as enthusiastic 
as were those of the era of Richard Coeur de Lion, and 
as diverse in their aims for attainment. Some search 
mountains for air nearer the heavens; others for the 
soothing plash of ocean breakers ; many to renew the 
dissipations of winter incurred under electric light for 
those of outdoor theatrics amid waving foliage ; and an 
intelligent few to wend their summer ways ‘‘far from 
the madding crowd’s ignoble strife.’ And all, when 
October shall come, will regret that summer time is so 
summary in its progress and departure. 

* * * 

Pulpit lore was once enriched by an English actor, 
who, being mistaken for a traveling clergyman while at 
an inn and requested to preach on the Sunday, fell into 
the dramatic humor of the situation, and thus briefly 
sermonized in rhyme, and using stage figures of 
speech : 

“Our entrance on life’s stage is naked and bare ; 

Our strut across it full of sorrow and care; 

Our exit at a wing, we know not where. 

But if we act well here ’twill be applauded there. 

—I could not say the more preached I a year.” 

* * * 

The number seven is, in the lexicon of Luck, the an- 
tithesis of the number thirteen, so shunned by the guper- 
stitious. Wordsworth’s little lyric, beginning ‘“‘ We are 
but seven,’’ selected the lucky number—lucky since the 
Creation, when seven days ot Deific labor conquered 
chaos. Life always has been under dominion of the rule 
of seven. It was not Shakespeare who first divided the 
ages of man into seven, but Hippocrates, two thousand 
years previously. Egyptian astronomy considered 
seven planets, and hence seven days in each week, and 
each day ruled by a constellation. Anatomists tell us 
there are seven holes in a head—mouth, two ndstrils, 
two ears, two eyes ; Jacob served seven years for his 
wives; Sampson was bound with seven withes, and 
had seven locks of hair cut; seven years Nebuchad- 
nezzar passed as a beast ; in the Book of Revelations we 
read about churches, spirits, candlesticks, trumpets, 
seals, plagues and angels, with the numeral seven at- 


tached to each; and we speak of the seven sleepers. 
One of the most interesting games with cards is called 
“Seven up.’’ In whichever way we turn the streams 
of life the numeral seven is apt to float in them. 
* * * 

HAVE BEENS, NOW ARES AND WILL BES. 
“Have Beens” and ‘‘ Will Bes” at dinner one day 
Met the ‘‘ Now Ares ’’—all in knife-and-fork play. 
The H. B.’s partook with a far-away look ; 
The W. B.’s seemed never to honor the cook ; 
H. B.’s at W. B.’s a rich Past would fling ; 
While W. B.’s told what the Future might bring. 
When the cloth was removed and fresh talking begun 
A ‘‘Now Is”’ returned to engage in the fun. 
(Fine hustler was N. I.) He said: ‘Now you’ve done, 
“Let me sum up your say sos. I warn you to shun 
All gossip that touches a Past which has fled, 
Or a Future that never may dawn o’er your head. 
Respect carpe diem, as Latinists said 
(Or take care of To-day); it is a stern fact 
That cannot with Past or the Future impact. 
The Present we hold, but the Past is now dumb; 
And as for this Future, it never may come. 
Go, learn from the bee, buzzing yonder in bower, 
How to buz, yet improve each shining hour.” 
The H. B.’s and W. B.’s grew silent one minute, 
Conscious that with N. L.’s ‘““we are not in it.” 
Soon H. B.’s and W. B.’s arose en masse, 
And eried: ‘“‘Oh, N. I.’s, let the talk pass ; 
Hereafter we'll let the great army of Now Is 
Look after the carpe diem of ‘ biz.” 


* * * 


John Adams denominated the Fourth of July—mem- 
orable for being the date of the joint death of himself 
and Jefferson, who together substantially created it as 
an Anniversary of Independence—as the National Sab- 
bath. It falls for this year on a Sunday, so that pulpit 
orators can snatch the elocutionary glories of the occa- 
sion from the laymen, who must postpone their elo- 
quence until the Monday. The holiday has bravely 
withstood the warlike rivalry of the naval and the 
Mexican and Civil wars with the Revolutionary one, 
and a few years ago showed symptoms of losing popu- 
lar interest in it. But lately a strong anti-E nglish sen- 
timent has been evolved throughout | the Union, which 
will tend to revive interest in that terrible indictment 
of King George in the Declaration of Independence 
when it is read from ten thousand platforms. Half a cen- 
tury ago Congressman William E.-Robinson, of Brook- 
lyn, an orator of Ilibernian birth, was regarded as the 
great national twister of the tail of the British Lion on 
every Congressional occasion when England was in the 
scales of debate ; but recently, what with Venezuela, 
the Arbitration Treaty, Crete, and the affiliation of the 
Lion with the Bear, the Fox of France, the Boar of 
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Germany and the Austrian Eagles, there have been 
many Congressional twisters uf his tail. And the sea- 
son is favorable for more twistings of it from pulpits 
and platforms in Fourth of July celebrations. As long 
as American histories of the Revolution, begun July 
4th, 1776, dre learned in our schools, so long will Inde- 
pendence Day find interesting celebrations. 
* * * 

A Continental savan suggests the name ‘“‘telepheme”’ 
for description of a message by telephone. He derives 
it from the usually employed Greek word: ‘‘telos,” a 
distance, and the verb “‘ phemi,’”’ I speak. Thus it can 
become a lingual chum with the words telegram and 
phonogram. Perhaps we may soon find the dictator of 
the pretty amanuensis on the typewriter machine ask- 
ing her to send his latest typogram. With Dr. Sam 
Johnson’s dictionary on one side of a table, and any 
later one on an adjacent side, comparison of pages will 
show how marvelously the English language has in- 
creased its volume during a century. 

* * * 

How many descriptions of poetry much in the nature 
of definition have prose writers given! One has termed 
it ‘‘the record of the best and happiest moments of the 
best and happiest minds’’; another, ‘‘the very image 
of life expressed in its eternal truth’’; a third, ‘‘ what 
purges from our inward sight the film of familiarity, 
which obscures from us the wonder of our being.’”’ Sir 
John Lubbock has tersely said, ‘‘ Poets are mirrors of 
the gigantic shadows which futurity casts upon the 
present. And life shouid be poetry put into action.” 
A less transcendental writer has simply defined poetry 
“to be the expression of beautiful ideas in musical 
rhetoric.” 

* % * 

Was it a fortuitous or a designed circumstance that 
made Grant’s tomb so appropriately face the south 
with its sculptured motto, ‘‘ Let us have peace ’’? Oddly 
enough, Napoleon’s tomb in the Hotel des Invalides 
also faces the southward. There is much similarity 
between the architecture of the New York tomb and 
the edifice whercin the remains oi the great Corsican 
repose ; and there is a similarity in the position toward 
the gazer of the casket of each warrior. No pilgrim to 
Paris from a French province visits his capital without 
early visiting Napoleon’s tomb; and none will ever 
come to New York from any portion of the Union 
without a pilgrimage to the Riverside tomb. 

* * * 

The rhythmic curse over the grave of Shakespeare 
has been discovered to be identical in idea with that 
which King Ashmanezer, king of the Sidonians, caused 
to be engraven on his intended sarcophagus, which 
was removed from Sidon to Paris. Thus the inscrip- 
tion read: “I rest in this tomb in the place which I 
have built. My adjuration to all the Ruling Powers 
and to all men is, ‘Let no one open this resting 
place nor trouble me in this resting place by dis- 
turbing the couch of my elumbers. For all men who 
should open this tomb of my rest there shall be no 
rest with the departed ; they shall not be buried ina 
grave, and there shall be to them neither son nor seed ; 
neither root below, nor fruit above, nor honor among 
the living under the sun.’"? That adjuration, thou- 
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sands of years older than Shakespeare’s curse against 
removing his bones, is really the strongest. Yet the 
excavating epoilsman braved the adjuration. But civ- 
ilized curiosity has respected Shakespeare’s bones. 

* * * 

Among the summer birds in the ruralities the robin 
redbreast is a favorite, for he is a graceful hopper and 
shows pretty ankles modestly. His possession of the 
red on his breast was thus long ago told ina Breton 
legend which, versified in translation, thus reads: | 


‘‘Bearing His cross, while Christ passed forth forlorn, 
His Godlike forehead by the mock crown torn, 
A little bird took from that crown one thorn. 
To soothe the dear Redeemer’s throbbing breast 
That bird did what she could. His blood, ’tis said, 
Down-dropping dyed her tender bosom red. 
Since then no wanton boy disturbs her nest ; 
Weasel nor field-mouse will her young molest; 
All sacred deem the bird of ruddy breast.’’ 


Whittier, Ruskin and Miss Proctor have sung robin’s 
praise. The latter closes her own song thus: 


“Lark and thrush your lays are earthy, 
But the robin is immortal.” 
* * * 

Let us suppose an American tourist from each State 
of the Union to be in attendance at the office of the 
Lord Chamberlain in the Palace of St. James at Lon- 
don, applying for a ticket to a levee to be held by the 
Prince of Wales, and being there, asked how he called 
himself as resident of his particular State. Each tour- 
ist would thus describe himself: A Mainean (very near 
to maniac in rapid writing or heedless setting of type). 
a new Hampshirean, a Massachusettsan; a Connecti- 
cutter, a Rhode Islander, a New Yorker, a Jerseyite, a 
Pennsylvanean, a Marylander, a Delawarian, an Indi- 
anian, a Minnesotan, a Dakotan, an Arizonan, a Cali- 
fornian, an Oregonian, a Washingtonian, a New Mexi- 
can, a Kansan, a Nebraskan, a Texan, a Louisianian, 
an Alabaman, a Mississippian, a Georgean, a Floridan, 
a Carolinian and a Virginian. But how would the 
tourist describe himself if he came from either Ohio, 
Illinois, Iowa, Colorado, Idaho, Michigan and Wyo- 
ming, to each of which names a terminating descrip- 
tion is difficult for sound? For instance, Michigander 
and Wyominger would be harsh and sound humor- 
ously. But to the majority of Londoners any citizen of 
the Union is to one of the third or middle class simply 
a Yankee, though he might come from the Yankee- 
hating State of South Carolina, and to one of the upper 
class an American in common with a tourist from 
Venezuela or Patagonia. Were the colloquial appella- 
tions to be sounded to the Londoner, how he would 
drop his ‘‘h” over Hoosier, for instance, and puzzle 
over Wolverine! A man from Chicago softens his 
nativity by saying, “I am an Illinoian,”’ thereby send- 
ing the sybillate terminating letter tothe rear. But 
the tourist from the District of Columbia would be 
compelled to socially enlist abroad under the generic 
word American. 

* * * 

Evangelist Moody occasionally molds some fine epi- 
grams. One of his latest was, ‘‘ Mary ran after Christ 
not for the miracles, but for the loaves and fishes which 
the miracle spread.” 
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SOMETHING ABOUT 


TOBACCO 


AND ITS CULTIVATION, 


By MARTHA McCULLOCH-WILLIAMS. 


From the beginning it has had the countenance 
of great folk. Royalty had stood sponsor for it ; 
royalty has also been at the pains of condemn- 
ing it. Poets, philosophers have extolled it in 
unmeasured terms; other poets, other philoso- 
phers have found their worst word too good 
for it. 

Two men could not well be more unlike than 
King James 
I., of England, 
and Benjamin 
Franklin. An 
absolutist of 
absolutists, a 
republican of 
republicans, 
they were yet 
of one mind 
upon a certain 
point. For the 
king devoted 
much time to 
his famous 
** Counterblast 
of Tobaccoe,”’ 
and Franklin 
defined a cigar 
as ‘‘A roll of 
tobacco with 


fire at one end and a fool at the other.’? Upon 


the other hand, Newton, the prince of philos-' 


ophers, was a slave to the ‘‘Indian weed.” 
Gossipy chronicles of his time, indeed, avouch 
that it lost him the lady of his love. He smoked 
a pipe, and one day, as he sat beside her in a fit 
of abstraction, used her finger to clean out the 
bowl of it. Fancy her indignant dismay! No 
doubt when he took her hand she had thought 
he would kiss it, instead of using it as a to- 


A TOBACCO AUCTION SALE, 


bacco-stopper. Very properly she sent him 
packing, as a reminder that a man may abuse 
the permission which a philosopher has to be 
unconventional. , 

Jean Nicot, a good man, had no thought of 
ever rousing such emotional cataclysms when 
he sent back to his native France from the 
court of Portugal seed of a herb reputedly pos- 
sessed of magic 
virtues. The 
Portuguese 
had fetched it 
in from the 
new western 
continent some 
forty years be- 
fore. Nicot 
was ambassa- 
dor about 
1560, so the 
queer _ herb 
must have 
come hard 
upon the heels 


of Columbus— 
say about 
1520. 


Nicot’s seed 
were carefully 
planted and tended. Within six months there 
had come from them big, uncanny-looking plants, 
with thick, greeny-yecllow leaves, and tall heads 
of white-throated blossom. Then the wise men in 
charge fell to wisely considering, and ended by 
ealling them Nicotiana Tobacum. Nicotiana, for 
the ambassadorial godfather; Tabacum for the 
Indian word for pipe-tabacu or tabago. As all the 
world knows, the red men, from least to greatest, 
were inveterate smokers. Tobacco is indigenous 
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to the western hemisphere, though, curiously 
enough, it has never been found growing wild. 
Another curious thing is that the tribes which 
produced it were mainly those inhabiting Vir- 
ginia, the Carolinas and the southerly Appala- 
chian region. 

Powhatan was a tobacco lord. If he did not set 
his hand to the matter, he knew all about it, 
and gave Captain John Smith and the early 
Virginian colonists some mighty fine points on 
it. But before that, gallant Sir Walter Raleigh 
had taken note of the curious herb. In view of 
later developments, it is-amusing to read how he 
took home in his three ships full cargoes of sassa- 
fras root and 
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as well as store of seed, and soon had set all the 
courtiers a-smoking. That was inevitable, after 
Queen Bess herself tried the foreign rarity, using 
a straw and a walnut shell by way of pipe. 
Tobacco is now known and cultivated through- 
out the far East, but the closest research fails to 
find a trace of it earlier than the voyagings of Co- 
lumbus. Arabia, Persia, Turkey haye taken the 
weed so into heart and life it is difficult to com- 
prehend how existence went on without it. 
Latakier, the Turkish smoking tobacco, is one 
of the best and most delicately flavored.’ Though 
lacking somewhat the bouquet of the finest Ha- 
vana leaf, it yet owns a fine aroma, a tang ‘‘ dul- 
cet, delicious 


specimens of to- 
bacco and pota- 
toes. Both the 
latter he planted 
upon his Irish 
estate — with 
what result as 
to one of them 
the whole world 
knows. Tobac- 
co culture might 
have spread, as 
did that of the 
potato, but for 
reasons lying 
under the king’s 
revenue. 

When the 
Virginia Planta- 
tions were 
founded it was 
thought the part 
of wisdom to 
make them se- 
cure markets for 
English goods. 
To this end a 
tariff wall was built about them—one that would 
affright even the stoutest of modern protection- 
ists. The plantation folk were forbidden to buy 
other than English wares, or to send away their 
produce in any Save English bottoms. By way 
of reconciling them to this state of things, dis- 
couraging smuggling, and keeping the home- 
staying folk at work in mill and shop, a law was 
passed, which still stands upon the statute book 
of Great Britain, forbidding the planting of to- 
bacco, save a specimen, or a curiosity, in any 
part of the British Isles. 

Notwithstanding, tobacco owes very much to 
Raleigh. He took back with him cured leaves, 
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and dreamy,”’ 
which fits it es- 
pecially to 
soothe royal 
nerves — partic- 
ularly feminine 
royal nerves. 
Just now there 
are six queens 
and empresses 
regnant who roll 
and smoke cig- 
‘arettes with a 
grace as royal as 
it is feminine. 
They are the 
young Czarina, 
born Princess of 
Hesse, who, un- 
like most of her 
“court ladies, 
smokes only in 
private; the 
Empress Eliza- 
beth of Austria, 
once the most 
beautiful and 
long the most unhappy of roval ladies; the 
Queen of Greece, who, as the Russian Grand 
Duchess Olga, acquired the habit in her earliest 
youth; Margherita of Italy, the well-beloved 
‘Pearl of Savoy’’ ; Carmen Sylva, Roumania’s 
poet-queen ; and Marie Christine, Queen Regent 
of Spain, who is making so heroic a fight to save 
for her young son his finest crown-jewel, ‘‘ Cuba, 
the Gem of the Antilles.”’ 
Naturally the force of such example has gone 
a long way toward breaking down the prejudice 
against woman smokers, even though it has had 
always the buttressing of Queen Victoria’s word 
and strenuous example. ‘That is not strange 
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when you consider that the empress-queen’s au- 
thority has not sufficed to deter those of her own 
family from use of the cigarette. Princess Louise 
of Lorne smokes habitually, the Princess of Wales 
and her daughters moderately ; the widowed 
Duchess of Albany also is of the smokers, though 
she indulges only in her hours of relaxation. 
And then there is Princess Mary—‘‘ fat Molly ”’ 
of Cambridge and Teck: her smoking is like her- 
self—open, easy, jolly, done in the sight of her 
world, and enjoyed as heartily as though the 
smoker were a navvy in place of a princess. 

So feminine Mayfair smokes now after luncheon 
or dinner or at house parties, just as feminine St. 
Petersburg or Paris or Madrid has done this fifty 
years or more. And New York town is not far 
behind. In a good few of the ‘‘ swagger’’ houses 
cigarettes are offered to women guests quite as a 
matter of course. The finest among the new ho- 
tels opened within the last five years made its 
smoking-room, free to men and women alike, 
one of its special show-places. The room itself 
is copied from the Alhambra. The walls are all 
barbaric color, with here and there the gleam of 
gold or jeweled traceries. The foot buries in 
thick rugs overlying Moorish mosaics ; there are 
couches and chairs that are miracles of downy 
comfort ; beyond all that the whole place is thick 
with the softest cushions, fragrant with weirdly 
subtle aromas. 

Many very good people reckon tobacco a lux- 
ury—sinful or harmless, but still wholly a lux- 
ury. Yet it is an indisputable fact that it may 
easily become a prime necessity. Men who work 
under stress, either with muscle or brain, feel the 
lack of it even more keenly than lack of food. 
Prisoners, too, who have defied all other punish- 
ment, often break down utterly 
when deprived of tobacco. Me- 
dicinally the herb has the most 
contrary properties. It is stim- 
ulating and sedative, at once 
a nervine and an emetic. For 
green wounds, bruises, poison- 
ous stings and bites, there is no 
better application than a leaf of 
cured tobacco slightly moist- 
ened. Yet nicotine, the essen- 
tial oil and active principle, 
is among the deadliest of irri- 
tant poisons. If clear and con- 
centrated, it kills almost as 
quickly as the oil of bitter al- 
monds. , 

There must be a fibre some- 
where in human nature which 
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calls aloud for tobacco stimulation. No other 
article not absolutely necessary to sustenance 
has so wide a range of consumption. It lays 
all classes, all countries of the civilized world, 
under tribute, but does not stop there. The 
African trade has for long taken it by the 
hundreds of thousand pounds. Next to beads 
and gunpowder it is the thing of all others for 
which a black chief will barter ivory, palm oil 
and gold dust. 

Brazilian tobacco, so much a favorite with old- 
fashioned pipe-smokers, is of close kin to La- 
takier. The South American Indians called it 
Petum—a name that is preserved in that of the 
allied plant petunia. This petum, as also the to- 
bacco of the Aztecs, belongs to another and 
slightly different species, Vicotania Rusticum. It 
is something smaller than the Nicotania Tabacum, 
ever so much harder, often showing itself a per- 
renia!, has white flowers instead of pink, and 
cures green, instead of the orthodox yellow- 
brown. It is cultivated largely in Russia, Ger- 
many, Sweden, Hungary and Turkey. Together 
their product is yearly about equal to that of 
these United States—namely, five hundred mil- 
lion pounds. 

No other crop ever planted is so hardly used 
by the tax-gatherer. Since 1868, tobacco has 
yielded in internal revenue very nearly one bil- 
lion dollars to Uncle Sam. This, of course, from 
the manufactured article, exclusive of the drib- 
bles derived from the customs. For albeit Uncle 
Sam is the big man in tobacco-planting, he 
has a nice taste in the weed, and buys somewhat 
from his neighbors. Havana leaf was imported 
to a considerable extent before times so troubulous 
came to the beautiful island. Next to that we 
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import Sumatra tobacco for wrapping our cigars, 
and pay our government two dollars a pound for 
the privilege. Not because the Sumatra leaf has 
any specially fine flavor. It is just the other way 
—because it has no flavor at all. It is silky and 
fine of fibre, sightly, and a delight to the touch, but 
those qualities are as nothing beside its cheerful 
habit of burning up evenly, and without impart- 
ing the least foreign tang to the Havana filler in- 
side it. 

This hundred years past half the armies and 
navies of Europe have been in large part kept 
afield and afloat by the good help of tobacco. 
England taxes it three shillings and sixpence the 
pound, but it is fair enough not to collect the tax 
upon any save merchantable leaf. Every bale and 
cask iscarefully examined before the government’s 
dues are assessed. If any part of the tobacco is un- 
sound, either through sea-sweat, or the action of 
water, the defective part is chopped away and 
burned in a great furnace, known sportively as 
“the Queen’s tobacco-pipe.’’ The importer, of 
course, loses the first cost, but that is a trifle 
compared to the tax. 

France, Spain and Italy make tobacco-dealing 
a government monopoly. In each of them, the 
state, through its agents, contracts yearly for so 
many thousand hogsheads, or so many million 
pounds of stipulated qualities, and at a fixed 
price. These contracts, known technically as 
‘‘ Regie contracts,’’ are usually secured. by one 
or two strong firms of American brokers, who, 
in turn, fill them through orders placed at the 
interior markets. It has been for years the irri- 
descent dream of the inland planters to have 
Congress persuade those foreign moguls into 
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| making their lands ‘‘ open mar- 
kets,’’ after the sort of the Ger- 
man provinces, and especially 
the German free cities. Bremen, 
in particular, is a very present 
help to those who raise really 
fine tobacco. You find a solid 
and representative Bremen- 
Herr resident at each of the 
considerable tobacco towns. 

Buying thus in quantity, the 
governments realize a pxetty 
penny on the transactions. For 
they have the advantage of 
being able to fix the price to 
suit their necessities, and to 
utterly forbid competition— 
save, of course, such as is set 
up by those pestilent fellows, 
the smugglers. There is some- 
thing to be said for the plan. The government 
seal upon the packages secures the consumers 
against all but harmless adulterations. 

None other of our great agricultural staples— 
not even corn—is so distinctly and essentially 
American. And certainly no other of them is so 
intimately interwoven with the history and the 
social development of the States. When the 
gentlemen of the Virginia Plantations went into 
tobacco culture, the first thing they learned from 
their red exemplars was that the herb delighted 
riotously in the fatness of fresh ground. Clear- 
ing land in any breadth is slow work, unless 
many hands and mighty ones are laid to ax and 
mattock. What wonder, then, that sons and 
slaves, lusty in strength and muscle, were 
equally at a premium. Moreover, the proper 
culture of the plant imperatively demands co- 
operation. So the great estates were set up, with 
twenty, forty, it may be even a hundred servants, 
either assigned from the old country for a term of 
years, or bought outright from the nearest slaver 
brig. A good few of these human chattels were 
of the same blood as their masters. The Eng- 
land of that day had a trick of transporting her 
evil-doers, and selling them out of hand to 
whomsoever would buy. Something of the same 
fate awaited political prisoners. After Mon- 
mouth’s rebellion ship-loads of his luckless ad- 
herents were sold—some in New England, but 
many more in the south-lying plantations. 

Pretty soon Virginia folk were clean tobacco- 
mad. Their crops had sold so well abroad they 
were in danger of neglecting food-stuffs. So a 
royal edict decreed that for a term of years only 
such a breadth of land might be planted to to- 
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bacco as should ‘yield two hundred thousand 
pounds of ye leaf, after it had been stripped and 
smoothed.’’ But there is no record that the de- 
eree did much to diminish the crop among his 
“mInajesty’s most loyal colonists. Soon tobacco 
was the colony’s accepted currency. It remained 
so even as late as Washington’s time. He left 
more than one legacy payable in tobacco, Bishop 
Meade tells of a church erected in colonial times 
which was paid for in tobacco, the parish sub- 
scribing altogether about fifty-three thousand 
pounds. At certain seasons church rates were 
uniformly paid in tobacco ‘duly stripped and 
smoothed’’; and in most of the parishes the 
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manse and glebe lands could 

be compounded for in 

pounds avoirdupois of the 

same currency. 

Most of the tobacco of 
that time was grown within 
smell of tidewater. The 
planters, of whom Wash- 
ington was the best type, 
had each a wharf to which 
ships came up to load with his crop and that of 
his humbler neighbors. 

It was these great houses and the indwellers 
thereof which gave tone to the colonies, and 
made them so sturdy and stiff-necked when it 
came to standing for their rights. The way of 
life, too, fostered hospitality. In the isolation 
of a wide holding the master was glad of even a 
dull chance comer. And in the conduct of his 
estate, often a small principality in extent, he 
got the training in affairs which made him feel 
equal to the experiment of self-government. It 
might be said that tobacco as much as tempera- 
ment was at the bottom of that stubborn fighting 
for an idea which eventuated in independence. 
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To offset that ancient service let us see what, 
at the end of the century, these United States 
owe to the weed. Commercially a great deal. 
The balance of trade for the thirty years just past 
would be a billion dollars against us but for our 
tobacco growers. That is a handy sum to have; 
also a might unhandy one to pay. It must be 
set to the credit of a moiety, too. Precious little 
of seed leaf or Burley or bright Virginia leaf went 
into the grandt otal. Reason why : those sorts are 
favorites of the American public itself. Always 


"it insists upon having the costliest of everything, 


BREAKING INSPECT- 
ORS DRAWING 
SAMPLES. 


and sending 
away that which 
is of less worth. 
Understand 
that there are four 
grand divisions of 
American tobac- 
co. The first of 
‘i them, seed - leaf, 
needs but to be 
briefly exploited here. It is grown in the Con- 
necticut Valley, in Ohio and Pennsylvania ; has 
very big leaves, with fine fibres and smallish 
stems. Properly cured, it makes a silken-smooth 
cigar-wrapper—one that is handsomer to look at 
than any but the finest Havana leaf, but which 
lacks the fine flavor of the Cuban type. 
Bright tobacco is essentially a product of poor 
land. The best soil for it, indeed, is a sort of 
yellowish sandy loam, underlaid with blue clay. 
But it is brought to fine tilth, and checked into 
hills about three feet apart. In each of them a 
teaspoonful of phosphate or bone meal is dropped, 
then plants grown from seed of the same small 
yellow variety are set directly over the feeding 
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stuff. The ground is kept green and light, the 
primings or first leaves broken off, then the 
plants topped at a uniform height, so as to insure 
even ripening. After cutting, the tobacco is scaf- 
folded in the sunshine for several days, until it 
is as yellow as a hickory leaf in autumn. Then 
it goes into tight barns, with flues or charcoal 
fires all over their floors, where it is subjected to 
intense heat, just below burning point indeed, 
until it is as dry as paper. 

Curing is really the critical process—the thing 
upon which hinges profit or loss. For unless it 
be successful there is no money in the crop. The 
product of this variety is from two to four hun- 
dred pounds the acre against fifteen hundred to 
two thousand for seed-leaf. Seed-leaf fetches in 
market anywhere from 
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finitesimal fibres, very fragrant, 
free of gum, with no smell of 
smoke, and of the palest straw- 
yellow in color. 

Bright leaf is used largely in 
the manufacture of plug and 
smoking tobacco, also for the 
finest cigarettes. For those uses 
it has but one rival—the Burley, 
known strictly as White Bur- 
ley, whose exact origin no man 
cam tell. It first came to notice 
in northern Kentucky, which is 
still the most important centre 
of its growth, though culture of 
it has spread to Missouri, Ohio 
and Indiana. 

An odd plant that same White 
Burley. From the very begin- 
ning it wears a golden coat, or, 
rather, a coat of golden green. 
If the seed are mixed indiscriminately through 
those of the older sorts, it takes no expert to tell 
the difference as soon as they are above ground. It 
has likewise a peculiar aroma, both green and dry, 
and a habit of growth that is, to say the least, 
individual. A gross feeder, and of the rankest 
growth, it delights in a rich, light soil fed by 
rotting limestone, and full of humus. Barnyard 
fertilizers it cannot endure. If given them it 
loses its distinctive marks and becomes a sort of 
nondescript — neither fish, flesh, fowl, nor good 
red tobacco herring. It is planted in rows, and 
topped as high as possible. Its leaves are as big 
as-they are beautiful; a single one of them might 
serve to fashion a garment of Eden. They come 
out very thickly on all sides of the big stalk. At 


eight to thirty cents the 
pound. Bright leaf, if 
it be truly bright, sells 
all the way from thirty 
cents to four dollars ; 
if the color is wrong, it 
is worth no more than 
five or ten cents the 
pound—so it becomes 
apparent to the dullest 
comprehension that the 
growers of it are finan- 
cially saved as by fire. 
The finest and costliest 
types of it are, when 
ready for market, of 


silky texture, with 
small mid-ribs and in- 
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ripeness Burley is ill to handle. It is so brittle 
it can be cut and hung only when the sun is hot, 
and requires the nicest care to save it from sun- 
burn. 

Once it is on the stick it is scaffolded a little 
while, then goes into open barns for two months 
of slow air-curing. At the end of it the big 
leaves are a pale whitey-brown, somewhat coarse 
of fibre, papery as to quality, and of a mild, 
agreeable flavor. It is partly this mildness which 
renders it so much a favorite with those who 
make smoking tobacco, bug much more its lack 
of gum. For fine-cut, straight-cut and their 
congeners, the tobacco is first pressed into hard 
cakes, duly flavored, which are then presented 
automatically to the cutting edge of a knife. 
The blade of it must be lancet-sharp ; it is 
changed at minute intervals, even when work- 
ing on Burley and bright leaf. If it had to 
deal with the heavy, gummy sorts, there would 
be hopeless clogging at about the third stroke. 

Perhaps there is a 
commercial provi- 
dence. Certainly some- 
thing has ordained that 
for the opposite types of 
the weed there should 
be a cross-fire of de- 
mands. The gentle- 
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men over-sea who buy American tobaccos want 
the thickest, heavy leaf, and for very substantial 
reasons. After it has paid government dues, such 
tobacco will take up eighteen per cent. of water 
without becoming unmerchantable. 

Hence the sort ‘‘shipping leaf.’’? It is pro- 
duced in Maryland, tidewater Virginia, Tennes- 
see, Southern Kentucky, and Southerly Mis- 
souri. There is more of it than of the other 
three sorts combined. The price is—worse luck 
to the growers of it—the lowest in the scale. 
A fine sample of Burley will fetch thirty cents 
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the pound, and common sorts range from eight 
to twelve, but the bulk of shipping leaf sells 
around six cents ; an eight-cent average wreathes 
the grower’s face in smiles, and the favored mor- 
tals—they are few and far between-—who get an 
average of ten cents, are objects of awe and 
envy to all their less fortunate neighbors. 

The most part of shipping leaf is bought for 
the Regie contractors—hence the luckless raisers 
of it feel that they have had a tediously long ob- 
ject lesson in the hurtfulness of monopoly. 
Whatever the truth of that, the fact remains 
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that, taken by little and 
by large, as a class, they 
do more work for small- 
er pay than any other 
among the landward 
folk. 

Tobacco looks before 
and after. It will grow 
and mature in a little 
over four months, but 

planting is not the beginning of it, nor housing 
the end. For the timely setting there must be 
plants ; for the plants, a plant bed, burned in 

December or January, or, at the latest, mid- 

March. Virgin soil is requisite for it. A hun- 

dred square yards of burned surface will supply 

plants for five acres. First the ground is cleared 

of saplings and undergrowth. Then brush and 

logs are heaped upon it, and burned until the 
earth beneath takes on a peculiar reddish color. 
As soon as the burning ends the coals and 
ashes are raked aside, and the still warm earth 
harrowed fine and light. The seed, which are so 
fine that a tablespoon will hold twenty thousand 
of them, are mixed in fine ashes, and sown 
evenly over the surface and tramped in. 

Then planks are set on edge all around the 
sown surface, and upon them a sheet of cheese- 
cloth is stretched, big enough to cover the 
whole area. Back in the earlier time a covering of 
fine, flat dogwood brush sufficed, but times change 
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—insects with them. This last twenty-five years 
tobacco planters have had to contend with a 
tiny gray bug, no bigger than a flea and quite 
as perniciously active, which comes in myriads 
to devour the tiny plants just as they peep above 
ground. No sort of application does the flea- 
bug the least harm. He thrives on the loudest 
smelling fertilizer, and regards dust, ashes or 
spraying with whale-oil soapsuds in the light of 
a delicate attention. But for some occult reason 
the cheese-cloth sheet is a terror to him. Be- 
neath it he cannot thrive and will not live. 

In that he is unlike the young plants.. So 
protected, they grow at a lively rate. Under 
““canvas,’’ as it is locally termed, they come to 
hand for setting out two to three weeks earlier. 
And that is a mighty important point to men 
who know that, while frost may stay away until 
December, it may also come to slay and spare 
not as early as mid-September. And they know, 
too, that frost-bitten tobacco is not worth housing ; 
also, that green tobacco is but little more mar- 
ketable. 

Rich land for shipping leaf—the richer the 
better. Clover fallow, liberally reinforced from 
the barnyard, is its ideal roothold. The land is 
made as fine as it is full of heart. It is checked 
four feet each way, and small hills made in the 
check. At the first rain afterward the plants, 
which have taken the air uncanyassed this last 
fortnight, are drawn, shaken free from adhering 
earth, and set lightly but firmly in the hills. 

By time it is ready for topping—with May set- 
ting, the latter part of June—it has had three 
hoeings, ten plowings, and what amounts to a 
hand-weeding. The forwardest of it is topped to 


ten leaves, the laggards 
to eight, the replanting 
to four, so that all may 
be ready for death and 
the barn together. But 
topping is by no means 
the end of labor ; it is 
rather a beginning of 
sorrows — worm sor- 
rows, suckers sorrows. 
Like some other sor- 
rows, these bring their 
own compensation. But 
for them the world’s 
markets would have 
been long ago so glutted 
no man could live by 
the growth of the weed. 
A brisk man with a good 
mule and plow can plant 
and tend ten acres, whereas the best hand that 
ever killed a horn-worm cannot possibly take five 
acres safe through the danger-time. 

It extends from the middle of July to the day 
of cutting. The arrested sap forces out from each 
leaf-axil a vigorous sucker, which must be at 
once broken off, or it will rob the leaf beside it 
of all weight aad substance. Hard work that, 
and wearing. But, hard as it is, it is as child’s 
play beside the worming. You can make sure 
of your suckers by a few dextrous turns of 
thumb and wrist; in worming, eye and hand 
must go over, under, through, between, beneath 
every part of the big plant. The tobacco worm, 
understand, is a fellow of infinite variety when 
it comes to choice of a hiding or feeding place. 

Tobacco cutting waits only upon the plant’s 
ripening. The big leaves lose their pliant sweep, 
become thick and leathery, and exude at every 
pore a viscid, clinging, darkish gum. They show 
a grainy surface, too, and are mottled the richest 
green and yellow. In the morning sunlight they 
gleam jewel-wise. Broad as the rows are, they 
lock across. You move among them at peril of 
much breakage, unless you wait for the sunshine 
to soften and make them droop. Good plants 
upon good land stand breast-high to a tall man, 
yet the upper leaves often have their tips sweep- 
ing the earth. 

Cutting is work for men—the strongest and 
supplest. They come with knives ground to the 
keenest edge, split each plant through the mid- 
dle, almost its whole length, then, with one 
blow, sever it from the root, and set it upside 
down upon the hill to wilt. The hangers fol- 
low them as soon as the plants can be handled 
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without breaking, and set eight of the big stalks 
upon each of the square oaken tobacco sticks. 
One end of these is stuck fast in the hill—for 
tobacco must be saved all possible contact with 
the earth, once it has ceased to grow upon it. 

The sticks go either to the scaffold or the 
barn. Oftenest it is to the barn, which is a long 
pen, tall enough to hang five tiers of the sticks, 
and still leave room for safe firing underneath. 
It is a sight worth going miles to see—a half 
dozen stout, black fellows’ hoisting the dank 
green stuff. One stands upon the wagon, the 
others are in the barn, one above the other, with 
feet set wide apart upon the tier poles, and bal- 
ancing themselves marvelously there, while their 
hands draw up the heavy sticks. Often the sup- 
ple bodies bend far below the foothold. Most 
times they work with a will, inspired to the live- 
liest emulation by the wish to crowd the wag- 
oner into calling for grace. ‘‘ Backer! backer ! 
backer up dis way! Is you all gone ter sleep? 
—er is we done kilt dat dar slow nigger on de 
wagin ?”’ the man at the top shouts lustily, while 
those beneath him cry, in chorus, ‘‘ Let her 
come!’ ‘‘Let her slip!’ ‘‘Dat’s de lick !” 
‘*Keep it up!’ ‘‘ Men hit!’’ as ever and anon 
the swishing, fluttering masses slip along the 
human line into their appointed place. 

As soon as a barn is full, big log fires are 
kindled in long trenches, running all about its 
earthen floor. They are kept burning steadily 
for two days and nights. It is mighty ticklish 
work — especially toward the last, when the 
wooden walls are often so hot one dares not 
lean against them, and the heavy vegetable mass 
overhead is a murmurous sea of crackling, yel- 
low-brown tinder. A spark, a flicker of flame, 
might set it ablaze. It is not strange the whole 
country side rejoices when it is known that fires 
have been drawn from under even the latest cut- 
tings. 

Stripping, the next process, begins about 
November, and often lasts into the next May. 
Reason why : it is dependent on weather condi- 
tions. Often there is not a good stripping 
season betwixt November and March. The leaf 
should be flaccid, the leaf-stalk brittle, if it is to 
come through the May sweat, which is analogous 
to the second fermentation of wine, as sweet as a 
nut, and as sound as a dollar. 

As the stalks come off the stick the sorter 
takes them, removes the ‘‘lugs,’’ the two lower 
leaves, looks for worm-eaten and sunburnt 
leaves, and passes them on to the strippers 
proper. They break the leaves off, close to the 
stalk, and tie them in bundles—hig, fat bundles 
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if the crop is meant for a stemmer; tidy, small 
ones if itis to be prized as dry leaf. Mach day’s 
stripping is added to the bulk in the barn’s 
middle. 

Impractical purists cavil at the phrases, to- 
bacco prize and prize screw. They should re- 
member Montaigne, who said, very wisely, ‘‘ He 
who seeks to fight custom with grammar or deri- 
vation is a fool!’ Nobody in the tobacco 
country fails to understand what those phrases 
mean. The prizes used to"be lever ones. Now 
the screw is almost universal. It is of iron, big 
and thick, running up and down in a nut, 
which is set fast in massy framed timbers. In 
the factories and on the bigger plantations there 
are two screws, set side by side, so that the 
prizing crew can keep themselves busy all day 
long. After a hogshead has been filled three- 
parts full of tobacco, a thick heading is put in, 
and run down by means of blocks. They must 
stay undisturbed for a few hours so the tobacco 
will stick. In the interval the second hogshead 
is filled, and, in turn, screwed down. 

The stemmers, who put up what are technic- 
ally known as ‘‘strips,’’ usually for the English 
market, are often representative of English 
capital. They have tight buildings, and, by 
means of steam, can make the stripped tobacco, 
which they buy of the planters, very soft—so 
soft that the mid-rib of the leaf can be pulled 
away with very little loss. Then the strips are 
tied in big hands and hung to dry. A misty 
May morning brings them in exact case for priz- 
ing. 

In the warehouses, which are big and plenty 
in all the interior markets, the hogsheads are 
set in rows, upside down, and stripped of their 
casks. The inspector, who is a sworn official, 
under bond to favor neither buyer nor seller, 
sets an odd contrivance, called a breaking iron, 
against the impacted mass, heaves it apart, and 
draws out from the center of it four hands of its 
contents. He makes three breaks betwixt head 
and head, ties his drawings from all three to- 
gether, and puts his seal upon the tie. So long 
as the seal remains unbroken, the warehouse 
firm for which he draws it stands responsible to 
the buyer if the bulk of the hogshead proves to 
be below the grade of the sample. Buta broken 
seal discharges this responsibility, as the ware- 
houseman may claim that the sample has been 
graded up, or down, after leaving his hands. 

Beside the inspector’s seal, each sample bears 
also a card showing the owner’s name, weight 
and warehouse number of the hogshead. Thus, 
duly tagged, it is laid upon the top of its parent 
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cask to wait inspection from the buyers, who 
troop in at the heels of the auctioneer. Samples 
go swiftly from hand to hand, each cried in its 
turn, and knocked out when it comes to the last 
man. <A bid may be rejected if the owner’s 
limit is not reached ; but, once accepted, rueing 
is out of the question. 

Sold and paid for, re-clothed in oaken armor, 
the weed begins its adventurous voyages far 
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countries for to see. It’s whole end is not 
smoke. More and more, as the years go by, its 
uses are widening, both in chemistry and the 
arts. It makes many a fine brown dye, it helps 
in tanning, in medicine, and in sanitary affairs. 
But even if it had only the uses of luxury, all 
the army of smokers and chewers, not to men- 
tion the tax-gatherers, would rise to declare that 
therein it had a very sufficient reason for being. 


GREAT AUNT WINIFRED. 


By MARGARET 


EmiLy Kee er was visiting her college chum, 
Katharine Stuyvesant, at the latter’s country 
home—a beautiful spot in the heart of the Sha- 
wangunk Mountains. The two girls had been 
inseparable at Smith, had taken a supplement- 
ary course in biology at Bryn Mawr, and later 
had gone in, still unsatisfied, for honors at Ber- 
lin. But they were girls yet, with no interest 
more spontaneous and more vital than the inter- 
est every true woman naturally feels in a love 
affair—her own or that of her neighbor. And 
here, on a beautiful midsummer evening, as if it 
had been dropped out of the sky for their special 
benefit and delight, they had on their hands a 
very unusual and a very romantic affair—the 
sort of thing which few of us chance upon once 
in a lifetime. 

Colonel Ogden, Katharine’s bachelor uncle, 
had come to them from West Point, bearing 
with him a letter from an old friend—a letter 
which was covered with postmarks and addresses, 
for it had followed the gallant colonel half round 
the world before it found him peacefully em- 
ployed in looking over the exercises of the senior 
cadets, in his charmingly cosy quarters at the 
Point. No sooner had he read the letter than he 
had resolved to ask his favorite sister’s daughter 
to help him in sending the right sort of answer 
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to it, and thus intent he had scarcely dined, on 
the first night of his arrival at ‘‘ The Crags,’’ be- 
fore he followed the ladies into the quiet, half- 
lighted drawing-room, and told them he had an | 
odd commission on his hands. 

As it chanced, Mrs. Stuyvesant had retired 
with a headache early in the afternoon, and 
Katharine had presided at dinner in her stead. 
Mr. Stuyvesant excused himself immediately 
after dessert to attend a vestry meeting, and the 
boys had engagements in the village ; so the gal- 
lant colonel, always a devoted ladies’ man and 
particularly fond of bright girls like his niece 
and her friend, was extremely happy and in his 
element when the only thing he had to do was to 
make himself agreeable without a rival in the 
field. Nothing could suit him better. 

Emily was at the piano playing soft, low, 
heart-breaking music, when he came quietly in 
to watch her fingers straying over the keys and 
listen a moment to the melodies she awoke, stir- 
ring that undertone of plaintive thought which, to 
happy people, is a luxury. Katharine was deeply 
absorbed at one of the tables in an abstruse work 
on metaphysics, which she was perusing in the 
original German. Both young women were almost 
instantly aware of the soldierly presence, not alone 
by the vague and delightful faint odor of an ex- 
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cellent cigar which came into the room with him, 
as characteristic as the waft of violets from a 
dainty lady’s raiment, but by a subtle disturb- 
ance of the psychic vibrations—something real, 
but inexplicable. The one rose from the piano 
and the other closed her book, and both smiled 
a welcome to the dear ‘‘gray mustache’’ who 
had paid court impartially to two generations of 
fair dames and demoiselles. 

‘*Girls, I want to read you a letter,’”’ he began, 
abruptly. ‘‘ Emily, it beats your music for 
pathos. Kate, it is more baffling than your 
philosophy. But I think I have a clue, and, 
with your aid, I may unrayel the skein, and 
assist my old friend at the same time.”’ 

The date was two months back or more ; the 
place was a fastness in the far 
Northwest. This was what the 
writer said : 

“Dear Dick—You will be surprised 
to hear from me after a silence of 
forty years ; but, though I have neyer 
written to you, I have also never 
wholly forgotten the good times we 
had when we were boys. Somehow . 
to-night Iam back in the very midst 
of the ‘“‘auld lang syne,”’ and as my 
memory is busy with one and an- 
other episode, I recall particularly a 
very bright day when you and I and 
a half dozen kindred spirits tramped 
with our dogs and guns across the 
hills of West Virginia, and at night- 
fall stopped for supper and lodging 
at a certain hospitable home where, 
as in all that region, the latch-string 
always hung loose for tired wayfarers. 
You may remember the place—a 
great, square, red-brick house, with 
an avenue bordered with elms on 
either side, and a long sweep of vel- 
vet lawn in front of the door. There 
was the usual retinue of servants, 
somebody to wait on one at every 
turn, and the people were so elegant, 
so refined, had such an air of distinc- 
tion and courtliness, that we felt as if 
royalty itself had accorded us a wel- 
come. There was one slender, beauti- 
ful girl, Winifred Ayres, who played 
the harp, a girl with dark eyes and 
lovely, floating curls, a girl as grace- 
ful as a fawn, and her voice, why after forty 
years, I still can hear its wonderful sweet- 
ness as she sang: 


*** When other lips and other hearts, 
Their tale of love shall tell.’ 


** You smile, perhaps, as I write this rhap- 
sody, for you know that I was married not so 
long after that summer in the hills, and I 
may add that my marriage was a perfect 
one, and that in its course my wedded life 
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never had a single flaw. But my wife died three years 
ago, and my seven children are all married, and, 
Dick, for a domestic man, who does not wish his 
daughters’ husbands or his sons’ wives to take up their 
abode with him, life, in my present circumstances, is 
singularly lonely. In short, if I can discover the right 
person, I am considering the propriety of marrying 
again, and I can hardly do better, I faney, than pay 
my court to my first love, Winifred Ayres. Now she 
may be married, in which case I am out of the running 
and must search elsewhere. She may be a widow in- 
disposed to another settlement. She may possibly have 
continued single, in which case I will try my luck. 
Faint heart never won fair lady. 

“T was, for one blissful week, though you never 
dreamed it, engaged to Miss Ayres, but her father and 
mother frowned on the wooing of a briefless barrister, 
and I received my congé. Miss Ayres and I made no 
pledges or promises ; the rupture we felt was final, and 
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I have never even heard of her since. But something 
whispers to me that the evening of my days will be 
sweeter and brighter if I can find her again, and, old 
fellow, Iam going to try. Will you help me? 

‘‘Ogden, your sister—the one who married Robert 
Stuyvesant—was a school friend in Staunton of Wini- 
fred Ayres. Through the Stuyvesants you may hear of 
her present condition and whereabouts. Will you do 
your very best in the matter, for your attached old 
friend, Max Evper Wisaert.” 


‘This whole affair is just like old Max,’’ said 
the colonel, as he finished. ‘‘ Kitty, have you 
the least idea of whom he is speaking ?”’ 

‘Why, yes, Uncle Dick, you surely must re- 
member mother’s friend, Miss Winnie Ayres? 
She’s the dearest, sweetest woman—Southern all 
through. She lost everything in the War, but 
was just as plucky and as fine as could be. 
Why, I believe she’s teaching in a ladies’ col- 
lege in Maryland, somewhere on the eastern 
shore, teaching, or mothering the girls, I’m not 
sure which. If it were not for mamma’s head- 
ache, I’d go and ask her this instant, but I must 
wait till morning. But, uncle, she’s awfully 
old! Too old for a lover, I’m sure! Who is 
this gentleman ?”’ 

‘‘He is a judge of the Supreme Court, my 
dear, and is many times a millionaire. As to 
age, he is about where I am—sixty, perhaps, an 
old fellow, but younger at heart than I—younger 
at heart.”’ 

There was a sad inflection in the man’s voice 
for an instant. Both girls were silent. They 
knew that, in his youth, Colonel Ogden had 
been engaged to somcone who had died in her 
girlhood’s bloom. For him the world had held 
but one woman, to be loved as a man loves his 
wife. Yet, he had been a happy man, too, the 
beloved of all good women, and their knight- 
errant always. 

Emily Keeler spoke: 

‘«There is no need to bother your dear mother, 
Katharine. I can give Colonel Ogden the ad- 
dress of my great aunt Winifred. How queer it 
is that, intimate as you and I have been, we 
should never have happened to speak of this re- 
lationship to me of one whom your family has 
known so long! It’s a very little world, isn’t 
it?” 

‘*But,’’? she added, after a pause, ‘I cannot 
even fancy Auntie Winifred as slim, or timid, or 
very fascinating. She is stout, she is self-pos- 
sessed, she is an efficient, capable and quite un- 
sentimental elderly lady, who keeps her young 
people in order, and T don’t believe ever had a 
lover in her life.’ And Emily laughed at the 
fancy ; the old are so very old to the voung. 
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Colonel Ogden duly wrote to Judge Wishert, 
and time passed on. The rest of this story 
transpired later, in the most natural way. 

Vacation had come, and the girls of the East- 
ern Shore College had scattered to their several 
homes. The wide halls and many rooms of the 
college building were turned to account for the 
reception of summer boarders during the long 
holiday recess ; and as the scenery was attract- 
ive and the fishing famous, the region did not 
fail to draw its quota of pilgrims. Miss Winifred 
Ayres, as housekeeper and hostess, remained at 
her post through the warm months, making new- 
comers at ease, giving the big hostelry an air of 
home, and looking after the linen and the silver 
as only an accomplished housemistress could. 

To her, occupied one morning in tying pa- 
pers on preserves, was brought a thin bit of 
pasteboard engraved thereon the name of—Max 
Eldert Wishert, Minnesota. She took off her big 
housekeeping apron, gave the fleeting glance in 
the glass which a woman finds reassuring before 
entering the presence of a visitor, and descended 
to the small reception-room on the right of the 
office. 

A tall, white-haired man rose as she stepped 
into the room. Had he been expecting to see 
the slender vision of the siren who had once en- 
chanted him, the blushing, dark-eyed girl who 
played the harp and sang so divinely, forty 
years ago? Ifso, one look was enough to ban- 
ish her forever. Here was a matronly lady, with 
a comfortable sweetness in her face, a certain 
dignity and serenity in her manner, a degree of 
embonpoint which was really most becoming. 
She was a person used to command, a person of 
consequence and authority, to whom the mere 
accident of wealth or poverty mattered very lit- 
tle. So much Judge Wishert felt, rather than 
discerned, as he said, a little shyly and awk- 
wardly : 

“‘T am an old acquaintance, Miss Ayres. 
Don’t you remember me?’ 

‘*T am sure that I ought,’’ was her answer. 
“You must pardon meif I am at fault, but I 
meet 50 many people. Where was it we knew 
one another ?”’ 

This gave the judge no opening to pursue the 
conversation tactfully. If he had been fancying, 
on that journey from the West to the East, that 
he was about to pay an old debt and renew an 
old love, and find that during all the years his 
image had been held dear and sacred in a wo- 
man’s soul—if he had thought, with man’s trans- 
parent and charming conceit, that Winifred Ayres 
had remained single on his account—he was pres- 
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ently disillusionized. For when, with some diffi- 
culty, he had brought to her recollection the 
summer of the past, when their brief courting 
had ended in an impulsive betrothal, which their 
elders and betters had speedily pronounced void, 
a genuine ripple of merriment broke over her 
face. She laughed and laughed, rocking back 
and forth, till the tears ran down her plump 
cheeks. She was still a dimpled woman, with 
the lurking smiles ready to break out on any 
provocation, though she had fought a hard fight 
with penury, struggle, and the buffeting world. 

Judge Wishert drew himself up haughtily. 

“*Madam,’’ he said, ‘‘ you seem to be amused. 
I fail to see what there is to laugh at, at least, 
immoderately. Are you laughing at me?” 

“*T beg your pardon,”’ said the lady, checking 
herself, and giving him a charmingly entreating 
look. ‘* But you bring back my young days. I 
was a foolish girl, fond of a flirtation, and so 
much has occurred since, I had altogether for- 
gotten our short acquaintance. But I am glad 
to renew it now.”? 

The judge made a long call. 
came again. And again the day after. 
morning he said, quite suddenly : 

‘* Winifred, would there now be any objection 
on your part to considering me in the rdle of 
possible husband? Iam an casy sort of fellow 
to get on with, Iam a lonely man. I havea 
big house which needs a mistress. All senti- 
ment aside, I would try to make you happy, 
and would be a good comrade the rest of the 
way. Why should you spend all your life in 
carrying burdens? Let me help you to some of 
the things which make life cheerful, to some of 
the pleasures which wealth, and a man’s high- 
est esteem together can give you.”’ 

She was fifty-eight years old, and she was not 
dissatisfied with her life, albeit that life held 
plenty of hard work and few holidays. But Max 
Wishert had not managed men all those years 
for nothing. Nor was he disposed to lightly 
give up a project on which his heart was set. 
There was nobody on either side to oppose the 
marriage. Judge Wishert’s children felt, on 
the whole, that father, who would do as he 
pleased anyway, might easily do worse than 
marry a woman of good family very nearly his 
own age. And Miss Ayres had no near kin. 

She considered and she said yes. And the 
wedding presently took place at ‘‘ The Crags,” 
the home of her old friend, Mrs. Stuyvesant. 
Katharine Stuyvesant and Emily Keeler dr -~1 
the little chapel that from the ledge of ther —1- 
tains looks like a toy—the whole village, i. d, 
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from the tableland above it looks like a toy 
hamlet in a Swiss landscape—dressed it with 
roses and ferns and great branches of cedar and 
fir till it was a great fravrant bower. The bride, 
in her silvery silk, with her bonnet of purple 
violets on purple straw, was more queenly than 
the lissome Winifred of girlhood could have been, 
and the man at her side looked every inch a gen- 
tleman and a magnate. The ceremony was im- 
pressive, the congratulations were cordial. 

‘Poor Auntie!’ said Emily. ‘‘ At last she 
will be able to spend a dollar without sitting up 
all night to plan how far it will go.’’ 

Then she went to the grand piano and played 
again—long, thrilling, heart-breaking chords, 
low and soft and minor-toned. And Katharine 
went to her Uncle Dick, clasped her arms around 
his neck, and whispered : 

‘* After all, uncle, you are my ideal, and not 
Judge Wishert. To love one woman and to 
cleave to her for both worlds J think is splendid !”’ 

‘* People are differently constituted, my dear,’’ 
he answered, lightly. ‘‘T have known men—Max 
is an example—who absolutely pine and mope if 
they have not a wife’s society. They are men 
who must be married, or they are miserable. 
There is no question in my mind that my old 
friend has taken a wise and judicious step in 
view of his own comfort and happiness. The 
only thing about which I wonder is how your 
friend will accommodate herself to the change in 
her ways; how she will like having a man to 
clutter up the house with his odds and ends; 
I really feel doubtful and half sorrowful when I 
think of Miss Ayres as Mrs. Wishert.’’ 

‘*Well, then, Dick dear, you needn’t,’’ said 
Mrs. Stuyvesant. ‘‘ Winifred has a great deal of 
adaptability, and she will fit into her new posi- 
tion without much trouble. You shall see that 
she will accept the réle of great lady with the 
utmost grace, and I expect a good deal of 
satisfaction for both the judge and herself in 
this late blooming of their affections. For love 
is not to be arbitrarily classified as a botanist 
analyzes a plant, pulls off a petal, and counts 
the stamens, and identifies calyx and corolla, 
and names a species. Love is a flower of sturdy 
growth, and I have known what I call its after- 
math to be sweet as the blossom of the spring- 
time. I predict, dear Emily, though I see you 
smniling with great skepticism—I predict a hap- 
py married life, for vour great aunt Winifred.” 

‘Veaven grant it!’ said Emily, dashing into 
a gay little waltz, while Unele Richard caught 
Katharine in his arms and whirled her the 
length of the drawing-room. 


Drawn by H. M. Eaton, 
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AMERICAN UNIVERSITIES AND COLLEGES. 


SOMETHING 


ABOUT OUR GREAT EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTIONS. 


XN.— UNIVERSITY OF VIRGINIA. 
By RICHARD HEATH DABNEY. 


‘*T HAVE sworn upon the altar of God eternal 
hostility against every form of tyranny over the 
mind of man.”’ : 

These words of Thomas Jefferson, the founder 
of the University of Virginia, would be an ap- 
propriate motto for the institution, and, if blaz- 
oned in letters of gold on the platform of her 
Public Hall, would continually and forcibly re- 
mind not only the faculty and students, but the 
public in general, of the fundamental principle 
which has ever guided the conduct of ‘‘ Jeffer- 
son’s Pet.’2 That principle has been the princi- 
ple of freedom—of eternal hostility to tyranny 
in every form. Freedom for the student in se- 
lecting his studies, and freedom for the professor 
in selecting text-books and methods of instruc- 
tion ; freedom for the student from all espionage 
by the faculty, and freedom 


freedom was the fruit of all three. 


ident and President of the United States. But 
the inscription does mention that he was the 
‘Author of the Declaration of American Inde- 
pendence ; of the Statute of Virginia for Reli- 
gious Freedom; and Father of the University 
of Virginia.’? These were the three things which, 
in his own opinion, constituted his most endur- 
ing title to fame, and it is to be observed that 
By the first 
he contributed to the emancipation of the Amer- 
ican colonies from British rule; by the second 
he broke the chains of sectarian bigotry that had 
fettered his native State; and by the third he 
gave that State and her sisters the chance to 
strike the shackles of ignorance from the minds 
of their sons. Free government, free faith, free 
thought—these were the treasures which Thomas 
Jefferson bequeathed to his 


for the faculty from the odium 
inseparably attached to spies ; 
freedom for the student from 
excessively numerous or petty 
_ regulations of discipline, and 
freedom for the faculty from 
the dictation of a president ; 
freedom for the student from 
compulsory attendance at 
chapel, and freedom for the 
professor from sectarian dom- 
ination or interference of any 
kind with his religious beliefs. 
In the epitaph of Jefferson, 
written by himself, there is 
no mention of his having 
been Governor of Virginia, 
Plenipotentiary to France, 
Secretary of State, Vice-Pres- 
Vol. XLIV. —10. 
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country and his State; and 
who, it may well be asked, 
has ever left a nobler legacy 
to mankind ? 

His was a mind that thrilled 
with that active, aggressive 
and innovating spirit which 
has done so much to jostle 
men out of their accustomed 
grooves and make them think 
for themselves. No one ap- 
preciated more than he the 
fact that the light of expe- 
rience, as revealed in the his- 
tory of the race, should be 
the guide of mankind. But, 
for that very reason, he did 
not slavishly worship the 
past, well knowing that his- 
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EAST RANGE ARCADE. 


tory points not only to the 

wisdom of sages and the 2. ls 
virtues of saints, but also to the villainy of 
knaves and the stupidity of fools. The condi- 
tion of life is change ; the cessation of change is 
death. History is movement, not stagnation ; 
and Jefferson emphatically believed in progress. 
The fact that a dogma in politics, theology or 
educational theory had been accepted by his an- 
cestors did not make it necessarily true in his 
eyes. ‘Let well enough alone’”’ was no maxim 
of his. Onward and upward was ever his aim. 
His interests were wide and intense, ranging 
from Anglo-Saxon roots to architectural designs, 
from fiddling to philosophy, from potatoes to 
politics, from rice to religion. In all these 
things, and in many more besides, he took the 
keenest interest ; but in nothing, perhaps, did 
he display throughout his life a more unfaltering 
zeal than in the cause of education. ‘‘ A system 
of general instruction,’’ said he in 1818, ‘‘which 
shall reach every description of our citizens, 
from the richest to the poorest, as it was the ear- 
liest, so it will be the latest of all the public con- 
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cerns in which I shall permit 

: myself to take an interest.” 
And in 1821, when Joseph C. 
Cabell, worn out by ill health 
and the arduous efforts by 
which he had for years aided 
Jefferson in the Virginia Legis- 
lature to realize his aim of es- 
tablishing a State University, 
wrote to the aged sage of Monti- 
cello, declaring his intention to 
withdraw from the Senate, the 
latter adjured him in words of 
fire not to desert the sacred 
cause. 

“‘T know well,’’ said he, 
‘‘yvour devotion to your coun- 
try, and your foresight of the 
awful scenes coming on her, 
sooner or later. With this fore- 
sight, what service can we ever 
render her equal to this? What 
object of our lives can we pro- 
pose so important? What in- 
terest of our own which ought 
not to be postponed to this? 
Health, time, labor, on what in 
the single life which nature has 
given us can these be better 
bestowed than on this immortal 
boon to our country? The ex- 
ertions and the mortifications 
are temporary ; the benefit eter- 
nal. If any member of our col- 

lege’ of visitors could justifiably withdraw from 
this sacred duty, it would be myself, who, 
‘quadragenis stipendiis jamdudum peractis,’ have 
neither vigor of body nor mind left to keep 
the field ; but I will die in the last ditch. And 
so, I hope, you will, my friend... .. Pray, 
then, dear and very dear sir, do not think of 
deserting us, but view the sacrifices which 
seem to stand in your way as the lesser duties, 
and such as ought to be postponed to this, 
the greatest of all. Continue with us in these 
holy labors, until having seen their accom- 
plishment, we may say with old Simeon, ‘ Nunc 
dimittas Domine! ’’ Mr. Jefferson was true to his 
word. He did die in the last ditch. And 
Cabell also, says Professor Herbert B. Adams, of 
Johns Hopkins University, in his valuable work 
on Thomas Jefferson and the University of Vir- 
ginia, ‘‘continued to serve the institution as 
legislator, visitor and rector until his death in 
1856.’? And, indeed, if Jefferson be rightly 
called (as he undoubtedly is) the Father, Cabell 
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deserves to be termed, at least, the Uncle of the 
University of Virginia. For the two men stood 
shoulder to shoulder like brothers for years in 
their struggle against the parsimony, the sec- 
tarianism, the local jealousies, the stupidity, the 
inertia, the violent prejudices and the other ob- 
stacles which for so many years prevented Jeffer- 
son from seeing the darling object of his life ful- 
filled. In a letter to Cabell, he said: ‘‘I have 
long been sensible that, while I was endeavoring 
to render our country the greatest of all services, 
I was discharging the odious function of a phy- 
sician pouring medicine down the throat of a pa- 
tient insensible of needing it. I am so sure of 
the future approbation of posterity, and of the 
inestimable effect we shall have produced in the 
elevation of our country by what we have done, 
that I cannot repent of the part I have borne 
in co-operation with my col- 
leagues.’’? He was right. The 
University has elevated the 
intellectual and moral stand- 
ard of Virginia, of the South, 
and of the country at large ; 
and posterity does give its 
earnest approbation to the 
man whose educational ideals 
were far in advance of those 
of any other American of his 
time, and who so tirelessly 
labored for fifty years to see 
them realized. 

Fromfirst to last Jefferson’s 
aim was to establish, in or- 
ganic union and harmonious 
co-operation, a system of edu- 
cational institutions consist- 
ing of (1) primary schools, 
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lege (a corporation based upon private sub- 
scriptions due to Jefferson’s efforts), and con- 
verted it into the University of Virginia. This 
action was taken on the report of a commission 
previously appointed, which had met at Rockfish 
Gap, in the Blue Ridge Mountains—a commission ° 
composed probably of more eminent men than 
had ever before presided over the birth of a uni- 
versity. Three of these men, who met together 
in that unpretentious inn, were Thomas Jeffer- 
son, James Madison and James Monroe (then 
President of the United States). ‘‘ Yet it was 
remarked by the lookers-on that Mr. Jefferson 
was the principal object of regard both to the 
members and spectators ; that he seemed to be 
the chief mover of the body—the soul that ani- 
mated it ; and some who were present, struck by 
their manifestations of deference, conceived a 
more exalted idea of him on 
this simple and unpretending 
oceasion than they had ever 
previously entertained.”’ 

For years Mr. Jefferson had 
studied the workings of va- 
rious European universities, 
and had corresponded with 
many eminent Europeans on 
the subject of education. The 
fruit of all his reflection and 
investigation was now to be 
reaped by his State and by 
his country at large. ‘‘To 
the University of Virginia, 
Jefferson’s creation,’’ says 
Mr. Dawson, the U. 8. Com- 
missioner of Education, in 
his report of December 9th,’ 
1887, to the Secretary of the 
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to be supported by 
local taxation; (2) 
grammar schools, 
classical academies or 
local colleges; and 
(3) a State Univer- 
sity, or roof and spine 
of the whole edifice. 


He did not succeed "} 


in realizing the whole 
of his scheme, but 
he did finally suc- 


ceed ininr + z the 
Legislatur . pass 
an act ir year 
1819, by 1 the 
State acc the 
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Interior, ‘‘the whole 
country is indebted for 
the following distin- 
guished services to the 
higher education: (1) 
The recognition of real 
university standards of 
instruction and_ scholar- 
ship. (2) The absolute 
repression of the class 
system and the substitu- 
tion of merit for seniority 
in the award of degrees. 
(3) The first complete 
introduction of the elect- 
ive system. (4) The establishment of distinct 
‘schools,’ in which great subjects were grouped ; 
for example, ancient languages, modern lan- 
guages, mathematics, law and politics; each 
school having its autonomy and its own stan- 
dards of graduation. (5) The institution of con- 
stitutional government in academic form, with 
an appointed president or chairman of the facul- 
ty, holding office for one year, but eligible for 
reappointment by the board of visitors. (6) The 
promotion of self-government among the stu- 
dents, with the cultivation of an esprit de corps 
sustaining high standards of academic honor and 
scholarship. ”’ 

The University is situated just beyond the cor- 
poration limits of Charlottesville, Albemarle 
County, in a region noted for the beauty of its 
scenery and the healthfulness of its climate. 
Now, asin Mr. Jefferson’s time, the county was 
remarkable for the number of its octogenarians, 
a long list of whom, indeed, furnished Mr. Jef- 
ferson with an argument for selecting this site. 
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Not far to the west are 
the Blue Ridge Moun- 
tains, and visitors fre- 
quently remark upon the 
unusual splendor of the 
sunsets, by which Nature 
herself seems to blazon 
forth, in huge heaps of 
orange-colored clouds ly- 
ing adjacent to the blue 
range of heights on the 
horizon, the triumph of 
the University colors. All 
around is historic ground. 
The reservoir, for exam- 
ple, which supplies water to the University and 
Charlottesville, is situated high up in the Ragged 
Mountains, the scene of one of the weirdest tales 
of one of the University’s most illustrious alumni, 
Edgar Allan Poe. 

Inand adjacent to these mountains live the de- 
scendants of many of the gallant Hessians who 
were captured during the Revolution and brought 
to Charlottesville as prisoners of war. It was 
Albemarle County, too, that gave birth to a man 
whose position as one of the greatest heroes of 
the Revolution has hardly yet been fully appre- 
ciated by his country. George Rogers Clarke it 
was, and his little band of Virginians, to whose 
daring march and magnificent endurance of pri- 
vations and sufferings was due the capture of 
the British posts in the great Northwest. But 
for him this vast region would probably have 
remained, like Canada, in the possession of 
Great Britain, and the expansion of the United 
States to the westward have been seriously 
checked. He conquered it for Virginia—and 
Virginia, with a gen- 
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erosity unparalleled 
in the history of na- 
tions, presented it to 
the Union of her sis- 
ter States. Albe- 
marle, then, is a 
county rich in mem- 
ories dear to the 
American patriot. 
On the very grounds 
of the University 
stands a brick struc- 
ture, once used as a 
law office by James 
Monroe. A few miles 
off, just across the 
line of the neighbor- 
ing County of Orange, 
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is Montpelier, the residence of James Madison ; 
while in Albemarle itself, and within sight of 
the University, is the ‘‘ little mountain ’’ Monti- 
cello, where dwelt the great founder himself. 
On all sides of his lofty abode there stretched a 
panorama of surpassing loveliness, and we are 
told that the old man often sat in his yard 
watching through a field-glass the progress of the 
University buildings being erected under his care. 
And, if anything seemed to be going wrong, he 
promptly mounted his horse and 1ode down to 
set matters right. For he had ever been an en- 
thusiastic student of architecture from both the 
esthetic and the practical side. It was a favor- 
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Many buildings of many kinds have been added 
since Jefferson’s day, but the original group, as 
planned by him, will ever remain the central and 
most striking architectural feature of the Uni- 
versity. It consists of four parallel rows of 
structures running nearly north and south, the 
Pantheon-like ‘‘ Rotunda,’’ standing midway be- 
tween the northern ends of the two middle rows. 
Each of these two rows contains five professors’ 
houses at considerable intervals, but all con- 
nected by continuous lines of single storied 
students’ rooms, in front of which run covered 
colonnades. The two outer rows are similar, 
containing buildings for students’ boarding 
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ite idea of his that university buildings ought 
to be not merely structures by which students 
may be protected from the inclemency of the 
weather, but also object lessons for the training 
of their artistic taste. He himself drew the 
plans and laid off the sites of the original build- 
ings, and it would be difficult to find a group 
more novel either in America or abroad. The 
writer once conducted a . 
Northern stranger, who 
chanced to stop at Char- 
lottesville for a few hours, 
through the chief build- 
ings and grounds, and he 
was utterly astonished to 
see such a group of build- 
ings on the American con- 
tinent. The general effect 
produced is that of the 
severe beauty of classical 
antiquity quaintly min- 
gled with the seclusion of 
a medieval monastery. 


EAST RANGE AND PROCTOR’S HOUSE, FROM BELOW, 
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houses, literary socicties and other purposes 
connected by the same one-storied students’ 
rooms, in front of which run, however, not 
colonnades, but arcades. The Rotunda, modeled 
after the Roman Pantheon, though not so large, 
is the architectural pice de resistance of the 
whole, containing lecture- rooms and library, 
and being emblematic of the freedom of learn- 
ing and of teaching char- 
acteristic of the Univer- 
sity. For, just as the 
foman Pantheon was 
the temple of all the gods, 
so is the Rotunda of Jef- 
ferson a place where all 
creeds and opinions may 
receive a hearing and be 
treated with that earnest 
consideration which — is 
due from genuine lovers 
of truth to all human 
beliefs. Beneath that 
majestic and expansive 
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dome the mind of man may also expand. But 
let us hear the opinion of a Johns Hopkins pro- 
fessor on Jefferson’s architectural designs. 

‘A visitor pacing slowly,’’ says Professor Ad- 
ams, ‘‘through those monastic colonnades ex- 
tending along two sides of the great quadrangle 
campus of the University of Virginia will receive 
a strange variety of impressions from the extra- 
ordinary architectural combinations which greet 
his wandering eyes. The arcades themselves, 
from which open directly the single-chambered 
rooms of the students, remind one of cloistered 
walks in some ancient monastery. These stu- 
dent-rooms are like monkish cells. But what 
wonderful fagades are those which front the pro- 
fessors’ houses or pavilions! They reproduce 
classic styles of architecture. The shadows of re- 
mote antiquity are cast upon those beautiful 
grassy lawns which form the campus, or shall 
we say campo santo, of the University of Virginia. 
From Jefferson’s drawings we learn, what is now 
well-nigh forgotten, that these varying types of 
classical architecture were copied from well- 
known Roman buildings, pictured by Palladio 
in his great work on architecture. There in the 
theatre of Marcellus dwells the household of 
Professor Minor. Yonder are reminders of the 
baths of Diocletian, the baths of Caracalla, and 
of the temple of Fortuna Virilis. And there, at 
the upper or northern end of the quadrangle, 
stands the Roman Pantheon, the temple of all 
the gods, reduced to one-third of its original size, 
but still majestic and imposing. This building, 
with its rotunda, upon which Jefferson spent al- 
most as much pains as Michael Angelo did upon 
the dome of St. Peter’s, is used for the library 
and for various lecture halls. Young people 
dance merrily under that stately dome at the 
end of the academic year. The young monks 
then escape from their cells into the modern so- 
cial world. How charmingly old Rome, medi- 
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seval Europe and modern America blend together 
before the very eyes of young Virginia !’’ 

Of the various buildings outside of the central 
group may be mentioned the numerous dormi- 
tories on Monroe Hill, Carr’s Hill and Dawson’s 
Row, the Biological Laboratory and Medical Hall, 
the Anatomical Hall, the Chemical Laboratory 
and lecture-room, the Brooks Museum of Natur- 
al History, the McCormick Astronomical Ob- 
servatory, the Medical Dispensary, the Chapel, 
in Gothic style, and the Fayerweather Gym- 
nasium. About thirty years after Jefferson’s 
death a large and useful, but architecturally in- 
congruous, building known as the Annex, was 
for some inscrutable reason erected just in the 
rear of the Rotunda, and connected with the lat- 
ter by a portico like the one in front. It was a 
fearful blunder both artistically and practically. 
For the great fire which destroyed the Annex in 
October, 1895, spread to the Rotunda and de- 
stroyed that also—or, rather, it destroyed all of 
the Rotunda that could be destroyed in that way. 
The massive walls, built undér the keen eye of 
Jefferson, and built, therefore, far better than 
those of any of the other buildings erected since 
then, still stand, and will stand for many a long 
year. 

The news of the great fire carried grief to the 
hearts of many an alumnus of the University 
throughout the land ; but it was resolved that 
this noble institution should not be suffered to 
decline. Poverty is, unfortunately, the lot of the 
South, where most of the alumni live, but gen- 
erous contributions to alma mater were made, 
not only by alumni, but also by such public- 
spirited citizens as Mr. Charles Broadway Rouss, 
of New York, whose name will be given to the 
new physical laboratory, erected by means of his 
generous gift. The State Legislature also made 
such provision as the resources of the State 
would permit ; and every friend of the University 
is rejoiced to know that the Rotunda is being 
restored in fireproof materials, and with such in- 
ternal modifications and external additions as 
will greatly enhance both its usefulness and 
beauty. The Annex, on the contrary, will not 
be rebuilt. But in its stead a new group of 
buildings, designed by Messrs. McKim, Meade & 
White, of New York, are now being erected at 
the south end of the lawn, the central one of 
which faces the Rotunda, while the two others 
face east and west respectively. One of these 
will be the Rouss Physical Laboratory, with 
lecture-rooms, and the other the Mechanical La- 
boratory, also with lecture-rooms. The central 
building will contain the Public Hall, as 
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well as a general assembly room, a law library, 
and a number of lecture-rooms for law and 
academic classes. All three will be in a classical 
Ionic style, and, with the new quadrangle be- 
tween them, will complete in most harmonious 
wise the original Jeffersonian group. In the 
rear of the central building will be a_boiler- 
house, from which steam-heating pipes will run, 
not only to all the new buildings, but also to the 
Rotunda. The new buildings are considerably 
larger than the pictures of them would show. 
For, inasmuch as the level quadrangle in their 
front consists of made earth to the depth of 
many feet, while the foundation walls all rest 
upon solid ground, the buildings are much taller 
than indicated by the front view. A few months 
more will see the completion of all these struc- 
tures, and the University will then undoubtedly 
be far better equipped in that respect than ever 
before, while it may be doubted whether any 
other university in the world can boast of so 
harmoniously beautiful a collection of buildings 
as will be the combination of the new structures 
with the old Jeffersonian group. 

It is not to be supposed, however, that the 
University authorities will rest content with this. 
‘Forward !’’ will still be their motto, and it is 
hoped that the generosity of individuals, as well 
as that of the State, will enable them to erect 
many more buildings, some even in the near 
future as, for example, a hospital and a law 
building. It is also very important that the 
number of fellowships should be greatly in- 
creased. 

The destruction of a large part of the library 
by the great fire was a serious loss, and money 
can never replace some of the rare books and 
valuable manuscripts that were burnt. Money 
can buy others, however, and a good start has 
already been made in the restoration of the li- 
brary to its former usefulness. Thousands of 
volumes were saved from the flames by ‘the 
splendid energy of the students, and thousands 
more have been given by generous publishers, 
alumni and other persons ; the principal gift be- 
ing that of the late Professor Hertz’s splendid 
collection of 13,000 volumes, and pamphlets on 
classical philology given by the New York 
Alumni. 

The material equipment for laboratory work 
of all kinds is continually increasing. The Mc- 
Cormick telescope is the largest at any American 
university ; the biological laboratory is much 
the best in the South; the museum of natural 
history and geology contains a very complete 
collection of specimens ; the chemical laboratory 
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is admirably equipped ; the museum of indus- 
trial chemistry, especially, being unsurpassed on 
this continent ; and the new physical and me- 
chanical laboratories, constructed on the most 
approved modern plans, will far surpass any- 
thing formerly possessed by the University in 
that line. Thus it would seem that the terrible 
conflagration of 1895, so deeply deplored by all, 
has proved in many ways a blessing in disguise. 

So much for the material body of the Univer- 
sity. Let us now consider its soul. 

Thomas Jefferson was a decided opponent of 
monarchy and centralization in the government 
of either a country or a university. Believing 
in the management of state and county affairs by 
state and county authorities, and in the restric- 
tion of the national government to rigidly de- 
fined functions, he also belived that instruction 
in Latin or mathematics, botany or political 
economy, can best be given by specialists in 
those branches, unaided by the meddling scio- 
lism of a possibly despotic president. It is a cu- 
rious fact that while the universities in monarch- 
ical Germany are organized on a democratic 
basis, with executive heads annually elected by 
the professors, the great majority of American 
colleges and universities, on the contrary, have 
the monarchical institution of practically per- 
manent presidents. And this institution, more- 
over, is in many cases much more than a form. 
The writer could mention a Western university, 
for example, where not many years ago an able 
but unscrupulous president, who held the trus- 
tees in the hollow of his hand, could and did 
turn out any professor who refused to be his sub- 
missive henchman. The University of Virginia 
is not organized on this plan, but rather on that 
of her German sisters. Mr. Jefferson was deter- 
mined to get the ablest specialists to be procured 
as professors, and he was equally determined 
that these men should manage their own affairs. 
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THE M’CORMICK OBSERVATORY. 
without subjection to one-man power. 
The University therefore has no president, 
but a chairman of the faculty, annuaily 
elected by the board of visitors, and en- 
trusted with the executive functions of 
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did within twenty-four hours. Along with the ‘‘ honor 
system,’’ which has long since been adopted by many 
Southern colleges and recently by Princeton, one ot the 
striking features of the University of Virginia is the 
‘*elective system,’’ recently imitated by Harvard and 
other institutions. Here, too, the principle is that of 
freedom. Mr. Jefferson believed that young men may 
be trusted in intellectual matters as well as in moral 
questions, and the University which he founded has 
always permitted the most absolute freedom of choice 
in the selection of studies ; and this freedom of choice 
has been an inestimable boon to many a poor young 
man without the means to attend the four-years’ cur- 
riculum of an ordinary college. A student may stay 
at the University for only a single year and yet obtain 
diplomas of graduation in any subjects which he 
grasps sufficiently to attain the high standard required 
on the examinations. Admirably arranged courses 
leading to the degree of B. A., and to the advanced 


the institution. Each professor is at the 
head of an ‘‘ independent 
school’’; and, being irre- 
movable except by a two- 
thirds vote of the visitors, 
ean arrange .the work of 
that school according to 
his own judgment. And 
who can say that the high 
tone of manliness, up- 
rightness and honor, 
which has ever character- 
ized the students, is not 
due in part to their con- 
sciousness of the fact that 
the professors who teach 
them are not the humble 
vassals of a lord, but free and independent men? 
This manliness among the students is due, however, 
still more to the. fact that they, too, are treated as 
free and independent men. They are emphatically 
trusted ; and, while, of course, some boys will be boys, 
it cannot be said that many of them abuse their trust. 
The ‘‘honor system ’’ of the University of Virginia is, 
indeed, her proudest boast, There are no spies in the 
examination rooms to prevent the students from cheat- 
ing. The examinations are rigid in their requirements, 
and only such students as show positive attainments 
receive diplomas ; but the students are too proud to 
obtain their diplomas by cheating. Rare, indeed, have 
been the cases where such disgraceful conduct was 
even suspected. There was one such case in the writer’s 
student days ; but the culprit was not brought before 
the faculty. That body, indeed, knew nothing of the 
case except from hearsay ; for the students took it into 
their own hands—a committee of them informing the 
offender that he must leave the University, which he 


degrees of M. A. and Ph.D., are offered ; but a clever 


and well-prepared young 
man, who has neither time 
nor money to complete 
these courses, can, at any 
rate, receive diplomas of 
graduation in any sub- 
jects of his choice. And 
such diplomas are very 
valuable in securing him 
a position to teach those 
subjects elsewhere. The 
University encourages 
young men to lay a broad 
foundation of general cul- 
ture as the basis on which 
to rest special studies, but 
she is also making greater efforts than 
ever before to induce not only her own 
graduates, but those of other institutions, 
to take the higher courses leading to the 
degree of Ph. D. The professional courses, 
too, have been broadened and deepened, 
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and the graduates in these departments may be 
expected to take an even higher standard in 
the future than in the past. How high that 
standard has been may beillustrated by the ease 
with which the Virginia graduates carry off the 
prizes offered to those passing competitive ex- 
aminations. For example, when a large number 
of young doctors from various medical colleges 
competed, a few years ago, for the eight places 
to be filled in Charity Hospital, New York, the 
six candidates from the University of Virginia 
were all successful, getting the first, second, 
third, fifth and seventh places. 

The thorough teaching in the law department 
has also become proverbial throughout the South, 
and all over the country the pupils of the late 
Professor Minor have taken a very high stand. 
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Congress. To this it may be added that the 
Fifty-fourth Congress contains four Senators and 
eighteen Representatives who are alumni of the 
University—a larger number than any other edu- 
cational institution can boast of—and that two 
of Mr. Cleveland's official family, Messrs. Wilson 
and Herbert, also received their mental and 
moral training from Jefferson’s University. 

The freedom from compulsion in religious 
matters is a marked peculiarity of the University, 
recently imitated by other institutions. In his 
“Life of Thomas Jefferson,’’? Mr. Parton men- 
tions that certain pious old ladies in New Eng- 
land hid their Bibles in terror when they heard 
of Jefferson’s being elected President of the United 
States ; and there have been some people even 
in Virginia who have credited the absurdly false 


Nor have the standards of the academic depart- 
ment been less rigid; and the number of the 
University’s graduates who secured places by 
competitive examination in the civil or military 
service of the Confederacy was so great that the 
Confederate Government was compelled to ex- 
clude many of them for fear of arousing jealousy 
in the people in other Southern States. 

The University has, indeed, dominated educa- 
tion in the South ; and there is scarcely a South- 
ern college to which she has not furnished pro- 
fessors. The number of her medical graduates 
in the Army, Navy, and Marine [Hospital of the 
United States is very large ; and it was stated in 
the American University Magazine for April, 1895, 
that the University of Virginia had four alumni 
in the United States Senate and twelve in the 
House of Representatives of the Fifty - second 
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idea that Jefferson was a rabid atheist and the 
University of Virginia a hotbed of irreligion. As 
a matter of fact, a chaplain, selected for a bi- 
ennial term from the four most numerous de- 
nominations in turn, is supported by the volun- 
tary contributions of professors ana students ; 
and the University is also the home of the oldest 
college Y. M. C. A. in the United States. The 
chaplain having died last fall, the plan has been 
adopted for this academic year of inviting some 
prominent minister from a distance to preach at 
the University each Sunday, while the daily 
prayers are conducted by the Secretary of the 
Y. M. C. A. or by the students themselves. Per- 
haps this plan may be continued in future with 
some modifications. 

Athletic training was strongly advocated by 
Jefferson, and he would be proud: to see the 
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handsome and _ thoroughly equipped Fayer- 
weather Gymnasium, in which the students now 
exercise under the guidance of an admirable 
instructor. Until nine or ten years ago little in- 
terest was taken in baseball and football; but 
these games have now both reached a high state 
of perfection at the University. While it could 
not be expected that she should yet be superior 
to the most prominent athletic institutions of 
the country, she is easily champion over all her 
Southern rivals—having beaten North Carolina 
on Thanksgiving Day last year, for example, by 
the score of 46 to 0; and has sometimes forced 
even the best Northern teams to work hard for 
victory. At baseball, in fact, the Virginians 
have frequently proved victorious, the most not- 
able games being, perhaps, the one in which the 
score with Harvard was 1 to 1; that with Cor- 
nell, in ‘which Virginia triumphed by the score 
of 1 to 0; and that in which Virginia beat Prince- 
ton on her own grounds by 10 to 6. In the foot- 
ball game with Princeton in 1894, Virginia held 
her famous opponents down to two touchdowns 
in the first half, and prevented them from scor- 
ing at all in the second. 

Student life at the University of Virginia is 
greatly influenced by the elective system. For 
this system in its perfect development implies 
the non-existence of the class system. A stu- 
dent enters any class for which he thinks he is 
prepared, and may take a lower course in onc 
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subject, higher course in another, and the high- 
est ina third. There being no such thing, then, 
as freshmen and sophomores, there is no such 
thing as hazing. . 

The literary societies have their ups and 
downs, now flourishing, now sinking into Jeth- 
argy and decay, owing to the hard work which 
the best students have to do to carry on their 
regular studies, and to the consequent lack of 
time for speech-making. And perhaps, after all, 
serious and systematic study is more profitable 
than the cultivation of juvenile oratory. The 
student publications are three: College Topics, 
the weekly newspaper; the Virginia University 
Magazine, the monthly literary organ ; and 
Corks and Curls, the annual. Greek letter so- 
cieties and other clubs are numerous and play a 
large part in student life. The Gun Club, the 
Glee, Banjo and Mandolin Clubs, and the Dra- 
matic Club (the latter including ladies and 
others not students of the University ) are also 
organizations that add to the pleasure of the 
student body ; and there is much pleasant social 
intercourse between the students and the families 
of the professors and other citizens of Charlottes- 
ville and its vicinity. Nor is it strange that many 
an alumnus of the University should return to old 
Albemarle, a few years after the close of his scho- 
lastic career, to bear off as his bride some fair 
daughter of the county which has produced so 
many illustrious men. Which is as it should be. 


Previous papers in this series treated of Yale in the November number; Cornell, in December ; ate 
Mawr, in January; The University of Pennsylvania, in February; Vassar, in March; Rutgers, 1m ae 
University of Minnesota, in May ; Williams College, in June ; and Syracuse University, in July. The next article 
will be on the Leland Stanford, Jr., University. 
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LOVE’S LANGUAGE. 


By A. Sr. JOHN ADCOCK. 
Love has no country here nor there 
Whose foreign tongue is hard to teach : 
His untaught language every where 
Is native speech. 


And in those heaven-blue eyes divine 
What gracious answer do I find! 
How could your silence answer mine 
If love were blind? 


When the heart: yearns within the lips 
Grown strangely dumb with hope and dread, 
Love sends a sigh from that eclipse 
And all is said. ; 


Ah, little learning lives in books! 
Not all the grammar man compiles 
May word the language of love’s looks, 
: His sighs and smiles. 
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CARLOS. 


By AMOS 


Ir Carlos had ever given the matter a thought, 
he would, every day of his life, as he stretched 
himself on his well-beaten straw, have blessed 
his patron saint for permitting him to be born 
inthe Fortunate Isles. Were the days not al- 
most perpetual sunshine? And such sunshine 
as warmed the bones, and made life the luxury 
of the poor as well as of the rich. Could he not 
supply his wants with the least imaginable ex- 
penditure of labor ; and was not Marinsha the 
prettiest girl in the whole 
district ; and would he not 
marry Marinsha when she 
had earned enough to support 
him and their family, and 
lastly, herself, in ease and 
comfort ? 

The little whitewashed hut 
where Carlos lived with his 
brothers and withered, old, 
round - shouldered mother, 
was far up the hill from the 
sea, with the land rolling in 
huge good-tempered billows 
on every side, clothed in 
black volcanic dust and 
bound by acres of vines. Be- 
yond it the mountain crest 
rose high in the mist, its bar- 
ren, rugged peaks softened 
and subdued by the magic of 
the atmosphere. Below was 
the blue of the sea, with the 
white, flat roofs of Las Pal- 
mas just showing over the 
lower slopes. Further on lay 
the Isleta, on the road to 
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dence would allow; but meanwhile he must 
live. When these sources of supply failed, he 
turned to his labor. 

Miserable present after such a beautiful past ! 
Yesterday there had been a festa, and Carlos had 
—with Marinsha’s money—treated Marinsha to 
all the delights of the town. - The marionettes 
that played under the shadow of the tall, gaunt 
cathedral ; the wonderful poodles that tumbled 
like clowns and shot at one another with real 
guns in the booth beyond, 
and all the ecstasy of an al 
fresco dinner at a little round 
wooden table behind an ole- 
ander in the corner of the 
Plaza. Oh, a delightful time ! 
Marinsha said it put off their 
marriage for at least a month ; 
but the wise Carlos knew you 
could not be more than hap- 
py, and that happiness was a 
shy maid who pouted and hid 
herself unless seized on the 
moment. So happy they were 
to the highest pitch for five 
whole hours, and until all 
Marinsha’s money was spent. 
Then they climbed into an 
already overcrowded coach 
bound across the island with 
His Most Catholic Majesty’s 
scanty mail, and Carlos had 
paid both their fares with 
merry words, songs, laughter 
and many promises. 

Who could be angry with 
' Carlos, he was so gay and 


which Carlos went each day = ee 7 light - hearted !— not the 
to his work—or, at least, coach-driver, who only smote 
each day that a ghostly ex- SENSE him gently across the shoul- 
chequer warned him of approaching evil. By ders with his whip, and genially cursed him for a 


profession Carlos was a stone-breaker, but chiefly 
by profession. In practice he lived in a genial 
way on his mother’s earnings, aided by a 
few pesetas from Marinsha’s store. What did it 
matter? Was it not all to be his some day. And 
if he drew upon it prematurely, it only meant 
the postponement of the wedding for a little 
longer ; and was that not as hard on him as on 
Marinsha? For everyone knew he loved Marin- 
sha, and wanted to marry her as soon as pru- 


rogue, driving on, laughing the while at the lat- 
est jest ; Carlos was so droll. Not the other pas- 
sengers, crowded and hot as they were before 
even he and Marinsha pushed their way amongst 
them ; for had not Carlos made them forget the 
heat and the dust, and did not the cheerfulness 
die out of the day as they turned the next cor- 
ner and were hid behind the aloe hedge with its 
softened outline of luxuriant, dusty brambles, 
while Carlos and Marinsha stood in the middle 
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of the road waving farewells to the people on the 
coach ? 

Only Giuseppa Molina, up in the seat beside 
the driver; but then Giuseppi loved Marinsha, 
so how could he find good in Carlos, whom Ma- 
rinsha loved? Naturally he hated Carlos, and 
of course some day they would come to blows ; 
after that, if Giuseppi were only half so good a 
fellow as Carlos, they might be friends. 

But the festa was past, and Carlos had nothing 
but empty pockets; not even a cuarto to buy 
cigarettes—ah, the hateful day! A handful of 
maize ground into a coarse flour, and then baked 
over the glowing charcoal, served Carlos for 
breakfast. His dinner was a square of dark rye 
bread and a dozen of figs, together with a small 
skinful of red Piquette wine, acid enough, but 
refreshing in the middle of the day when the al- 
most tropic sun was at its strength. Such a 
small skinful ; it was a shame to have killed so 
small a kid! 

The bread and fruit were carefully knotted 
into a gay crimson handkerchief, while the wine- 
skin was slung round the body by a strap at the 
waist. Hanging the bundle over the head of his 
stone-breaker’s hammer, and resting it on his 
shoulder, Carlos tramped slowly down the black 
cinder-strewn byway leading to the main road, 
depressed and out of temper with life. 

But not for long: the flutter of a brown wing 
from hedge to hedge, and the sudden trill of a 
song among the branches, was like a challenge, 
and he answered blithely enough, shaming the 
bird with the changing melody of his whistle. 
Ah, the good day that it was !—even to live and 
be warm was good, and was there not another 
festa in three weeks’ time? Then he caught sight 
of the trim little house where Marinsha was ser- 
vant-wench. A cottage much like his mother’s, 
only surrounded by cactus plants, with their 
fleshy arms carefully swathed in dingy muslin. 
For Marinsha’s mistress was a cochineal farmer, 
and Marinsha worked not only indoors but also 
amongst the insects and their curious grazing 
ground, thus earning most of her money, for she 
worked on shares, and the price of the dve was 
on the advance. Only three weeks! By that 
time Marinsha would have added to her store, 
and he—yes, he would earn money, too—two 
pesetas—three— perhaps a dollar! And the whis- 
tle broke into a song, and all the cares of labor 
were forgotten as Carlos sat down under the warm 
shelter of the hedge to wait for the first passing 
cart to save him the walk into Las Palmas. 

As Carlos sat in the shade enjoying to the full 
the luxury of a good intention, there came a jin- 
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gle of bells from round the bend of the road, then 
a slowly rolling cloud of dust which filled the 
space from hedge to hedge as it advanced. 

‘* Hola—Matteo ! flower of my soul, we are 
both in haste this morning; let us go ‘together 
and the way will be the shorter.’? And without 
waiting for an answer, Carlos swung himself up 
on the vacant shaft, while ‘‘the flower of his 
soul’’—a swarthy, pock - marked half - caste— 
grinned an appreciative welcome. 

**None of thy jokes, Carlos; keep them for 
*Seppi when thou meetest him below ; he is 
early astir this morning, and looks as if all the 
merriment in the world wouldn’t sweeten his 
temper.”’ 

‘* Let him keep it sour, then,’’ answered Carlos, 
carelessly ; ‘Sand lend me thou thy tobacco pouch, 
for mine is as empty as my pocket or Giusep- 
pi’s head. What a fuss because a girl has good 
taste.’’? And Carlos settled himself back against 
the cart-head, puffing his borrowed cigarette in 
supreme self-content. 

He had had his breakfast ; the sun warmed 
him luxuriously ; Matteo’s tobacco was full fla- 
vored and soothing ; what cared he about Giu- 
seppi and his jealousies ? 

So the buckboard jogged on past the tobacco 
factory which crowns the hill above Las Palmas, 
and looks so like a penitentiary or a workhouse ; 
down the hill, past the Octroi, and into that 
street which seems the street of the washer- 
woman. On one side, thirty feet down, is the 
river’s bed—-a gray line of dry bones bordered 
for fifty yards deep with a banana plantation ; 
on the other side, a conduit lined by a string of 
women of all ages, the air full of a babel of shrill 
voices and loud laughter. Here and there one 
with tucked up petticoats stands knee-deep in 
the water struggling with some obstinate stain, 
and the butt of many suggestions. 

As the buckboard jolts along the line the fire 
is turned on Carlos and Matteo. ‘‘ Ah, the good- 
for-nothing !"’? say the elders, the wives and 
mothers; ‘‘has Marinsha not a centimo left that 
thou goest to work? More fool Marinsha! Giu- 
seppi Molina is worth two of thee ; thou and the 
wooden idol there—a useful pair, truly.”’ 

But the younger smiled kindly enough at the 
bright face, with its shining black eyes and even, 
white teeth ; and, if truth must be told, thought 
Marinsha had her fair share of compensation. 
As for Matteo, he was uglv—him thev jeered un- 
mercifully. Both take the raking fire placidly. 
Carlos from a sense of conscious superiority too 
serene to be ruffled by such petty warfare ; Mat- 
teo because it is his due. Nature formed him to 
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be the target of easy criticism. He is slow 
tongued, and so unfit for such strife. He, 
therefore, whips up the wiry little mountain 
horse, and on they rattle. Past the villas with 
their citron and banana groves, and trailing 
abundance of rosy Bougainvillea, into the nar- 
row cobble-paved street, and down the final hill 
to the Plaza, where the buckboard with a last 
spasm halts in front of the ugly cathedral. 
Here Carlos jumps off with an ‘‘ Adios, Matteo ; 
good thanks and good luck to thee!’’ but the 
tone suggests that Matteo has already much to 
be grateful for. 

Throwing his hammer and bundle over his 
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absolute assurance. <A groan, a lurch, and on 
they go through the narrow streets, the whistle 
shrieking like a demon thrice possessed, as the 
cars grind and swerve round the corners. Over 
the bridge spanning the dried-up river-bed, and. 
down the long, straight street stretching a mile 
or more along the sea, Carlos is regretfully roll- 
ing Matteo’s last pinch of tobacco into a ciga- 
rette, the glory of the day dimmed by the knowl- 
edge that it is the last, when he catches sight of 
Giuseppi Molina scowling at him from the other 
end of the car. Whereat Carlos brightens up, and 
shakes his open hand in the air in a friendly way. 
He knows well enough there is a conflict inevi- 
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shoulder, Carlos saunters down the side street 
leading to the shore, pausing to devoutly cross 
himself as he passes the weather-beaten, tarn- 
ished gilt crucifix at the east end of the cathe- 
dral. A shrill whistle sounding fifty yards 
away, and round the bend of the street, hastens 
his leisurely pace. 

The steam-tram jis about starting for La Luz, 
the port on the Isleta, and to miss it means two 
miles of a walk along a roadway ankle-deep in 
sand. True, he has not even the necessary two 
pesetas ; but, then he knows the guard, and has 
a supreme faith in the powers of his good-fellow- 
ship. So he clambers up on the rear car with 


table, and he does not shirk it ; time enough 
then to look sour and savage. For the present 
he would drink with Giuseppi, smoke with Giu- 
seppi, share his tobacco with him, if he ‘had 
any ; and, when the time came, thrust his ugly 
lancet-pointed knife into Giuseppi’s hairy throat. 
** Hola, Giuseppi! Hola,’’ he shouts, ‘fa lucky 
day to you; what a good festa we had!’ — But 
Giuseppi only scowled the more, and so Carlos 
changed his mind, and borrowed his match from 
the conductor of the car. 

Presently they stopped to take up a passenger, 
and Carlos’s heap of stones being near at hand, 
he leaped out, bidding the driver, whom he 
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called the blood of his heart, go on like a bright 
boy, and he would be good to him, and go back 
to Las Palmas with him in the afternoon. 
Whereat there was a horizontal glimmer of white 
teeth through the coal-dust. A final wail from 
the engine, and Carlos was left to make his way 
to his stone heap. 

A friendly hedge casts a shadow over the scene 
of his labor, and there, in the warm sand, he 
stretches himself with complete content. He had 
come from far, and a rest is but his due ; pres- 
ently the sun will be at noon, when he can sleep 
with a clear conscience; till then he will only 
rest. Soon there plods along the road a sun- 
tanned, bare-legged, sturdy urchin. 

“Hola, ’Rico, my soul, come thou beside me 
and talk ; it is dull working by oneself, even in 
the cool of the morning.’’ In five minutes ’ Rico, 
he hardly knows how, is busy breaking Carlos’s 
stones, while the rattle of the merry voice goes 
on untiringly. 

For full an hour ’Rico labors; he thinks 
Carlos the finest man on the island. Is his 
tongue not ever ready, and has he not every 
one’s good word? To sit beside Carlos and 
break stones is not work—it is play. 

“‘That one, my apple,’’ says Carlos; ‘‘ that 
round cheeked one, round like a melon. Ah, 
the good thing a melon is! What an arm thou 
hast ; some day thou wilt be able to work almost 
like Carlos.’ And ’Rico flushes with happi- 
ness, crimson-brown under the dust. Is not 
Carlos his ideal ? 

But all joy is short-lived, and ’Rico regret- 
fully betakes himself to the dusty road again, 
cheered on by Carlos. ‘‘ Adios, my soul; thou 
hast learnt something to-day, I think, with thy 
friend Carlos.’’ 

The shadows draw to their shortest, and Carlos 
spreads the gay handkerchief before him, serene 
in spirit that the forenoon has not been wasted, 
for Rico has wrought with all the vigor of youth 
and enthusiasm. With but little more added 
to the heap Carlos might rest content; suffi- 
cient unto the day was the labor thereof. The 
rye bread and sweet, half-dried figs taste pleas- 
ant to the hungry palate, and that draught of 
thin red wine trickles gratefully down the dusty 
throat. 

Having eaten to the full, Carlos stretched his 
limbs in the shade with the comfortable con- 
sciousness of having earned a much needed rest. 
How soft the warm, dry sand was!—how it 
heaped itself about him as he thrust out his 
legs !_ How good life was ! even Giuseppi wasn't 
a bad fellow, take him rightly ; and in five min- 
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utes Carlos, in luxurious self-contentment, was 
fast asleep. 

An hour, and the sun had stolen through the 
hedge into his eyes, and with a brisk, ‘‘ Hola, 
Carlos, my man, waken thou !’’ he sat up, folded 
the gay handkerchief which had been spread 
under his head, and, strapping the shrunk 
wine-skin round his waist, set off across the 
sand, swinging his hammer, whistling as he 
went, blither than any canary. Beyond the nar- 
row strip of sand, an arid, sharp, rigid hill 
stretches its length behind the town. From the 
reservoirs hid away in the upper valleys, steal 
down slender, precious streams, and wheresoever 
they wander there is life and luxuriance. 
Banana groves, fields of cacti, gaunt, straggling 
fig-trees, and here and there a date-palm, all 
wakened into life by the kiss of the stream. In 
the dip of one of these groves lives Father Leon, 
withered like a pippin ; but the lines of his face 
crumple up into a laugh, as Carlos, cap in hand, 
looks in at the ever-open door. 

‘‘The sunshine is in thee, Carlos ; come thou 
in and warm us with thy looks.’’ Whereat 
Carlos laughs and strokes his shrunken wine- 
skin, thinking how plump it will be presently. 

‘* Ah, the good woman, vour mother,’’ says 
Father Leon ; ‘‘ the sap grows thin in the dried 
bows, but this wine will warm her heart and 
lighten the burden of the years; five years old 
come next vintage,’’? and Father Leon fills to 
bloated fullness the all too tiny wine-skin—why 
were the mountain goats so small a breed ?— 
fills it to overflowing. 

The grimy driver of the downward train looks 
in vain for Carlos that afternoon. The shade of 
the hill tempts him, and the town is but a mile 
away now, so he strolls leisurely along in the 
mellow afternoon, now and then stroking in a 
friendly fashion the fat wine-skin lying under 
his shirt. There is the usual stir about the 
Plaza, yet it looks deserted and dull after yes- 
terday’s busy crowd. So Carlos pushes his way 
up the narrow, cobble-paved streets and out into 
the country, thinking that a returning market 
cart is sure to pick him up before long. Out 
over the dusty, winding road and up the weary 
hill. ‘‘ Ah, beast of a hill ?’? says Carlos, stamp- 
ing sharp disapproval in the dust as he halts at 
the top. 

The sun is far to the west, and the evening is 
the perfection of cool languor. What a beauti- 
ful world it is, and he must tell Marinsha how 
he climbed the hill and is not a lazy fellow at 
all—lazy fellow, indeed !—and such a dusty walk 
home ! But he would rest now. So; down full 
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length ; that was better ; and presently the coach 
would come, presently; and so Carlos fell asleep. 

Up the hill, tramping wearily through the dust, 
comes Giuseppi Molina. As he tops the last rise 
instinctively his hands clench like one who fears 
an attack, and he puts himself into the position 
of defense. The light is growing a little dim 
now, and he has to look, and look long, before 
he is sure that his enemy makes no move. Then 
he creeps closer to him. He was ready to meet 
him in fair fight, but his blood is hot, and he is 
none too scrupulous. 

Giuseppi is a carpenter by trade. In one hand 
is a chisel which has been sharpened that day in 
the workshops at the Isleta; it has a blade as 
broad as his two broad fingers, and an edge keen 
as a razor, for it marks the skin as he draws it 
across his thumb. 

Slowly, half crouching like a beast at spring, 
he draws near to Carlos, his feet making a long 
trail in the dust as he slips them, inch by inch, 
across the road. The sleeping man has his head 
thrown back and his throat bare ; but Giuseppi 
cannot strike that—it is too soft and white. In 
fight he would run his knife into it gladly, but 
not now. 
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So he kneels on one knee by his enemy, and 
with desperate strength drives the chisel full into 
his side. There is a warm rush over his fingers 
that stains him to the wrist and spurts even into 
his face. 

With a howl Giuseppi flings himself over the 
steep bank bordering the road, into the bushes 
below, where he clings, shaking. But the shal- 
low roots tear out of the dry soil—a crash and ‘a 
rattle of falling stones; a cry from the puff of 
dust rolling sluggishly down the hill; one cry, 
and nothing more. : 

From the valley sounds the creaking of th 
coach, the shouts of the driver, chatter and 
laughter. Up the winding road swings the coach, 
and the horses swerve and snort as they pause at 
the top. 

‘*Hist! What is that there in the shadow? 
Hist behind, I say—what a chatter you make ! 
You there, speak up; you there, under the 
hedge !”’ 

Dazed, and still half blind, Carlos staggers to 
his feet with one hand to his side, and draws out 
—a tattered wine-skin. 

From the slowly settling dust at the foot of 
the hill—silence. 


LOVE'S MEASURE. 
By GEORGIANA KLINGLE. 


Ir he should pass 


And press some other 


lips to his, should pass 


And tell to other eyes 
“T love thee !”’ sacrifice 


Of worlds cou 
Or startle her 
Some draught of joy. 


Id not atone, 
to drink alone 
If he to her should say, 


“‘T love thee !’”’ and all the world were darkened from that day, 


Save his charmed being. 


Live only in the light. 
For her forever. 


Fair sunlight’s benedictior 
Her dark, 

Yet if, in all 

He should but 


She would yet content 
If day were spent 
, and she knew 
n could never thrill anew 
closed eyes, 
love sacrifice 
stoop and say, 


“T love thee !”’ it were yet to her but light and day. 
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By FREDERICK R. BURTON, 
AUTHOR OF ‘' JOSEPH H[eELMUTH’s GoLTz,” ‘‘ DISAPPEARED,” ‘‘ HIER WEDDING INTERLUDE,” ‘‘ WHEN THE 
War was Over,” ‘THE WomAn’s GAME,” ETc. 


CHAPTER VII. 


WISH I could feel that 
the inquiry ought to be 
dropped,”’ cried Char- 
lotte. ‘‘The diamonds 
themselves could well be 
sacrificed, and, if it were 
simply their value as 
property that was con- 
cerned, Ishould urge Myron to let them go; but 
the more I think of it the worse I feel, and the 
more it seems to me that the truth must be laid 
bare; but oh, Mr. Robinson, don’t ask me to 
help you !’’ 

“Tf the truth ought to be known,’’ suggested 
Robinson, quietly, ‘‘I should say that it would 
be reasonable for you to help me discover it.’’ 

** Don’t ask me to be reasonable, you know!’’ 
and Charlotte made a violent effort to control her 
agitation and force a smile to her features ; ‘‘ you 
know a woman is not expected to be a reasona- 
ble creature !”’ 

‘‘There are exceptions, Miss Charlotte, and, 
without flattering, permit me to say that I have 
always regarded you as one.”’ 

Charlotte made an impatient gesture. 

“‘ Don’t fence with me!’ she pleaded ; ‘‘ per- 
haps before long you’ll see that it is altogether 
more reasonable for me to let you work out this 
problem unaided, for if you come to—certain 
conclusions—that is, if you—what I mean is, that 
any theory you may set up will be all the stronger 
if it happens to——” 

Charlotte was floundering so helplessly in her 
effort to state her position without betraying her 
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real thought, that Robinson smiled and finished 
her sentence for her. 

‘‘Tf my suspicions point to a certain person,”’ 
he said, ‘‘ they will be all the stronger if I arrive 
at them without your aid. That’s it, isn’t it?” 

There were tears in Charlotte’s eyes, and she 
choked down a sob as she bowed her head. 

‘‘Well, then,’’ continued Robinson, ‘‘it may 
be that you’re right. I’m not at a point as yet 
where I think it would be decent to suggest cer- 
tain suspicions, but I may say that your attitude 
is very suggestive, and in its way hopeful.”’ 

‘‘Don’t make me say anything more!’ ex- 
claimed Charlotte. ba 

“‘T won’t—that is, not along the line fei 
which you and I are both thinking. Ill ask 
you, however, to give me a little detailed in- 
formation ; that I can get from others, to be sure, 
but that I might as well get from you.” 

‘‘What is it ?”’ she asked, dismally. 

‘First, about the movements of the other 
servants in the household.”’ 

Charlotte promptly responded to this by giv- 
ing a perfectly clear account of what she knew 
concerning the other servants, and her informa- 
tion was quite sufficient to cause Robinson to 
dismiss all of them from liability to suspicion. 

Then he asked her to name over the guests. 

This she did, and as one name after another 
was spoken, Robinson nodded as much as to say 
he or she might be eliminated from the problem 
at once. A large number of the guests were per- 
sonally known to Robinson, for he had met them 
on occasions of other visits to The Towers. 


* Begun in the May number. 
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‘I think I have mentioned everybody,’’ said 
Charlotte, at last. 

“Very well. Now there is just one other mat- 
ter. Myron has already spoken of it, but I 
would like to get your account of it, and please 
speak of it as if no such thing as a robbery had 
occurred. I refer to Mrs. Waring’s sudden ill- 
ness. ”’ 

Charlotte replied in a monotonous tone when 
reciting what she knew of the matter, as if she 
had told the story a thousand times and was 
tired of it. She gave no information that Rob- 
inson did not already possess. He was much 
more impressed by her manner than he was by 
her words, but he made no comment. 

‘* While she was half unconscious,’’ he asked, 
“‘didn’t she let fall anything that would in- 
dicate that she might have been frightened by 
having seen a stranger in the house ?”’ 

“Charlotte’s eyes became suddenly brilliant, 
and a wave of color crept over her face, her ap- 
athetic manner vanished at once, and she be- 
came deeply interested. 

- Let me think,’’ she exclaimed, ‘‘if it were 
possible that even one word had been uttered to 
indicate that !’’ 

‘‘Ah, Miss Charlotte,’ thought Robinson, 
with a sense of triumph, ‘‘I’m managing to 
make you tell me a great deal more than you 
think you do.”’ 

After a long pause, during which Charlotte 
had racked her brain to recall details that might 
have escaped her, she shook her head sadly. 

“T can’t think of anything,’’ she said. ‘‘ that 
I haven’t already told you, and in that I can’t 
see anything that would bear the interpretation 
that you suggest.’’ 

‘Oh, well, something may occur to you 
later,’’ returned Robinson, highly satisfied with 
the result of his examination. ‘If anything 
does occur to you, come and tell me; we’re not 
going to fence with each other, I’m sure. How- 
ever dismal the truth in this inatter may be, it 
is certainly to the best interests of all that it 
should be discovered.’’ 

“Yes,’’ responded Charlotte, faintly, as she 
turned away. 

“Now, then,’’ said Robinson to himself, as he 
strolled, whistling carelessly, out to the veranda, 
‘‘which one of them does she suspect of guilt, 
or does she fear that both are guilty? There 
isn’t the shadow of a doubt that Charlotte has 
made up her mind that either Mrs. Waring or 
May is the guilty party, and perhaps she thinks 
they acted in concert. 

‘Well, good fellows have been taken in by 
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adventuresses before this, and if that particu- 
larly charming girl is a crook, she has got to be 
exposed—that’s all there is to that !”’ 

Finding from a glance at his watch that there 
was more than half an hour to pass before din- 
ner-time, he went down to the village, hunted 
up a hardware store and bought a pair of scis- 
sors. Later, when all were at dinner, he handed 
the new pair to May, saying that the broken pair 
would have to be ground down so fine that they 
would be unfit for use. 

‘‘Permit me to make you an engagement 
present of these,’’ he said. 

‘Thank you,’’ May responded, pleasantly ; 
“*T don’t see why that is not a very sensible 
present ; certainly nobody else will think of giv- 
ing me one like it. Where is the old pair?” 

“*TIn my pocket.” 

‘Well, aren’t you going to give them to 
me?’ 

Robingon shook his head and drawled, ‘‘I 
want to keep them as a souvenir, Miss Waring.”’ 

He assumed a mischievous expression, and 
looked her squarely in the eyes. She returned 
his gaze with placid wonder, remarking, simply : 

“‘’m sure you're welcome to them if you 
want them.”’ 

The conversation then turned to other topics, 


. and Robinson felt a queer sense of discomfiture 


as he reflected that not only had May success- 
fully avoided any show of emotion at his an- 
nouncement that he should keep the broken 
scissors, but that Mrs. Waring’s face also was as 
blank and inexpressive as a stone wall. 

‘Either the shot missed the mark entirely,’’ 
he thought, ‘‘or neither of these ladies is the 
mark intended.”’ 

After dinner Robinson and Myron went into 
the billiard-room, ostensibly to smoke. Myron, 
of course, was burning with curiosity to learn 
whether his friend had evolved a theory to ac- 
count for the burglary. 

Robinson hardly knew what to say. He did 
not want to encourage Myron to think that the 
robbery had been done by professional thieves, 
for it was certain that later that theory would 
have to’ be abandoned. On the other hand, he 
could not bring himself as yet to arouse painful 
suspicions in the lover’s mind. 

“Tf T should so much as hint,’ thought Rob- 
inson, ‘‘ that cither May or her mother js guilty, 
Myron would turn me out of the house, and 
would be unhappy for the rest of his life at the 
memory of it. No, I mustn’t say a word to 
him until I can prove what I think.”’ 

‘You're in too much of a hurry,’’ he said, 
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aloud ; ‘‘you must give me more time to look 
about. I expect that there will be an oppor- 
tunity for some further consideration of the mat- 
ter this evening.” 

‘Why, of course,’’ said Myron, ‘‘ twenty-four 
hours of the day are at your disposal, and the 
time is yours, you know.”’ 

‘*Oh, yes, but I was thinking that it is more 
than likely that we shall see some of your last 
night’s guests this evening.” 

‘Quite likely,’? responded Myron, gravely ; 
“some of them may make party calls, but I 
don’t see what you will gain by it. You under- 
stand our desire not to make the affair pub- 
lic ?”’ 

“Oh, perfectly. I shall be interested to meet 
the guests. You leave it to me, Myron. I 
don’t want you to take any trouble about this 
matter yet.’’ 

‘* Yet?’ returned Myron, elevating his eye- 
brows. 

‘*That was what I said. Let’s see if I can’t 
discount you at a game of billiards.”’ 

Myron silently went to the cue-rack and pre- 
pared to play. He saw that his friend had 
thoughts about the burglary that he was unwill- 
ing to set forth, and he knew that no induce- 
ment could be offered to make Robinson speak 
until he was ready to do so, but the use of that 
one word yet caused Myron to wish that he had 
let the matter drop, and that he had not sent for 
his friend to help him. 

They played a one-sided game in more re- 
spects than one. Myron missed cue repeatedly, 
and altogether proved a very easy victim for his 
adversary. Robinson chatted incessantly about 
topics not connected with the burglary in the 
remotest way, while Myron’s answers, if he 
made any, were confined to monosyllables. It 
was with unmistakable relief that the latter saw 
the game come to an end. He put up his cue 
and suggested that they go to the drawing-room. 

“Certainly,’’ responded Robinson.  ‘‘ Miss 
Waring is doubtless there.” 

Myron did not give him go much as a glance. 
Miss Waring was there. So was Charlotte and 
the two clder ladies, and just as Myron and Rob- 
inson came in Mr. Trueman and Count von Pre- 
ger were announced. The count was even more 
gushing, if possible, than he had been the even- 
ing before. 

“‘T do so hope you don’t feel any fatigue after 
the brilliant event of last night, Miss Crawford,”’ 
he said, and, turning immediately to May: 
‘‘and you, too, Miss Waring, you are both look- 
ing as lovely as if engagement partics were the 
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most commonplace occurrences. I can see an, 
engagement party in my mind’s eye, Miss Craw- 
ford,’’ he was beginning to add, in a low tone, 
when Charlotte cut him short by turning aside 
to give her hand to Trueman. 

Von Preeger, apparently not at all abashed, gave 
his attention to Mrs. Waring and Mrs. Crawford, 
and then for the first time appeared to perceive 
the presence of Robinson. The two had, néver 
met, and an introduction followed immediately. 

Trueman was slightly acquainted with Robin- 
son, and, having recognized his face, went up to 
shake hands with him as soon as he had spoken 
to the ladies. For a moment then there was a 
rather odd grouping in the room ; the four men 
stood on one side and the four ladies on the 
other. It was merely an accident. There was a 
stranger in the house to be presented to callers, 
and, naturally enough, the callers were grouped 
about him ; nevertheless, it would have been nat- 
ural also if Von Preeger had said a few courteous 
words to Robinson and then returned to the la- 
dies, with whom, if he were not a favorite, he was 
persistently in evidence. 

The odd fact—perhaps it amounted to noth- 
ing—was that Von Preger seemed to find Rob- 
inson a most fascinating fellow. He directed his 
conversation wholly at him, and seemed to for- 
get that there were ladies in the room. Trueman 
joined the ladies after a moment, and Myron 
was glad of any excuse to get near May, yet Von 
Preeger lingered near Robinson. 

The latter conceived an instant and violent 
dislike to the German, although he took his 
usual care to mask his feclings. One would 
have thought that Robinson felt highly de- 
lighted with the privilege of conversing with the 
count. The two were still exchanging common- 
place remarks when there was a faint tinkle of 
the bell, indicating another caller at the door. 
Mrs. Waring arose and walked hesitatingly half 
way across the room. 

“‘ What is it, mamma?” asked May. 

Thus addressed, Mrs. Waring halted, looked 
about with a slight appearance of bewilderment, 
and returned to her chair. 

‘“‘Tthought,’”’ she began, hesitatingly, and then, 
with a nervous little laugh—‘‘no matter, I'll tell 
you some other time.”’ 

There was a shade of anxiety upon May’s face, 
for she saw more clearly than the others that her 
mother was not quite herself. Mrs. Crawford 
and Charlotte appeared not to notice their guest's 
demeanor. They looked expectantly toward the 
door, and presently Professor Hubbard came in. 

‘* Really, professor,’ exclaimed Mrs. Crawford, 
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going up to him, ‘‘ this is very kind of you. I 
feel honored really. I had no idea that you 
would pay so much attention to conventionali- 
ties as to make a party call.” 

‘*A party call?” repeated the professor, in- 
quiringly. 

It was evident from his manner and the touch 
of surprise in his tone that he hardly knew what 
a party call meant.. He stood just within the 
doorway, looking from one to another. His eyes 
rested just for a moment on ‘Mrs. Waring, who 
was looking at him asif she expected that he 
would say something of special importance to 
her, and then he continued : 

‘*T shall be very glad to discover that in mak- 
ing an unpremeditated call upon you I have 
doné something that accords with the conven- 
tional usages of society. I candidly confess, 
however, that it hadn’t occurred to me that a 
party call was in order.”’ 

He smiled grimly, and the others in the room 
langhed good-humoredly at his frank admission. 
There was a moment then given over to an ex- 
change of greetings, in the course of which the 
professor ‘was introduced to Robinson. They had 
met before, but the professor had forgotten all 
about it. 

‘Don’t you remember,’’ asked Robinson, 


“how you gave me some points in chemistry: 


when I was here visiting Myron during one of 
the sophomore vacations ?”’ 

“‘Oh, yes, I do have a vague recollection of 
that,’”? returned the professor. ‘‘I trust my 
points were of use to you?” 

‘¢They would have been if Ihad had any head 
for chemistry.”’ 

“It’s no discredit to you,’”’ declared the pro- 
fessor, solemnly, ‘‘that you are not fitted for 
scientific pursuits. We are all strong or weak in 
one or another direction, accordingly as our 
minds have been bent by the subtle influence of 
our ancestors. No one has any right to take 
credit to himself for being one thing or another, 
for his limitations are beyond his control. 

‘He is the product of heredity, and, as such, 
he cannot assert a claim to personal worth—that 
is 77 And the professor proceeded to dis- 
course upon his hobby, possibly to the enlight- 
enment, certainly to the amusement, of his list- 
eners. 

“T should say it was a poor theory,’’ re- 
marked Robinson, at last, ‘‘that wouldn’t work 
both ways.”’ 

The professor looked at him inquiringly. 

“Tf a man is not to be credited with good 
impulses beeause of his heredity,’’ said Robin- 
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son, ‘‘I should think it would follow that no 
blame should attach to him on account of his 
bad impulses.’’ 

“Quite right,’’ assented the professor, gravely. 
“*The criminal is a helpless victim of his an- 
cestry. Once the evil taint is in the blood there 
is no escape from it, and we have no right to 
visit our condemnation upon erring fellow mor- 
tals because they are bound to their evil ways by 
chains that we and they cannot possibly break.”’ 

‘That seems so helpless,’’ exclaimed May, ‘‘T 
don’t like to think of it. I’d rather talk of 
something that can be done, Professor Hubbard. 
Tell us about your success in the manufacture of 
diamonds,’’ 

Professor Hubbard looked thoughtfully from 
May to her mother, and responded, slowly : 

‘There hasn’t been much success to speak of, 
but that diamonds can be made isa scientifically 
demonstrated fact; as for my own poor efforts 
in that direction,’’ he shrugged his shoulders, 
clasped his hands together, and added: ‘‘ they 
are hardly worthy of discussion. I should be 
very glad to see any of you in my laboratory, 
and explain as well as I can what general meth- 
ods are pursued in the work.”’ 

“‘T was going,”? said Mrs. Waring, tremu- 
lously, as she rose from her chair, ‘‘I really 
meant to go——”’ 

She stood wavering for an instant, and leoking 
in a half terrified way at the professor. The 
eves of the others in the party were directed at 
her in ill-concealed wonderment. 

‘‘Mamma, are you ill?’ cried May, springing 


‘to her mother’s side. 


With an almost imperceptible start Mrs. War- 
ing hecame composed, and replied : 

‘‘Not at all. What was I saying? Oh; that 
T was going to ask permission of the professor to 
visit his laboratory.” 

“By all means, Mrs. Waring,’’ exclaimed the 
professor, quickly. ‘‘Come any time and I shall 
be delighted to show you what a commonplace 
affair a chemist’s workshop is. People often 
surround a laboratory with an atmosphere of 
mystery. Asa matter of fact, it is only a work- 
shop in which the laborer uses unfamiliar tools 
and employs agencies that, while they are nature 
itself, vet seem to the uninitiated as something 
beyond nature. 

“You'll come to see me, I’m sure, Mrs War- 
ing. Meantime, if you'll all take an old man’s ad- 
vice, especially you young people, vou will study 
your ancestry. It is better to know the truth, 
and if you understand the unfortunate tenden- 
cies with which you may have been plunged into 
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life, you will be the better armed to correct 
then, grow stronger and bequeath greater possi- 
bility for happiness to your posterity. Tl bid 
you all good night and return to my solitary 
communing with the great forces of nature.” 

He shook hands gravely with every member 
of the party, solemnly declining their urgent ap- 
Peals to remain longer, and left the house. 

‘*He’s a queer old chap,’’ remarked Myron, 
after the door had closed upon him. 

‘*A very interesting—personality, I think is 
the word,’’ said the count. ‘‘I should think 

. that that hobby of his about making diamonds, 
if pursued by men of less serious bent of mind, 
might lead to strange extremes.’’ 

‘«TIn what sense, count?’ asked Mrs. Crawford. 

‘“Why,’’ responded the German, ‘bear in 
mind that I suggest the possibility only in the 
case of a man who is not absorbed in scientific 
pursuits. Take a man whose greed is greater 
than his fondness for study and imagine him 
working away with his chemicals in the hope of 
producing diamonds, should not you think the 
temptation would be great to make pretended 
discoveries and try to dispose of valueless com- 
pounds on the assertion that they were real 
diamonds ?”’ 

“‘Tshould think that kind of study might turn 
one’s head,’’ admitted Mrs. Crawford, ‘‘ but there 
is no danger of Professor Hubbard. He is all 
science and study, and too busy to think evil 
even if that were possible to his character.’’ 

‘*Oh, I really didn’t mean to suggest that 
such a thing were possible to his character,’’ in- 
terposed ‘the count. ‘‘It only occurred to me 
that some men, you know, might be led astray 
by the half success of their endeavors. As for 
Professor Hubbard, I am second to none in my 
estimation of him as a very worthy and interest- 
ing old gentleman.”’ 

‘‘Without any disrespect I should call him a 
crank,’’ was Robinson’s expressed opinion. His 
real opinion, as usual, was kept to himself. Just 
what it was it would have been hard for him 
to say at that moment, but there was in that 
Scene, as well as in the conversation, a great deal 


that gave the amateur investigator subject for 
thought. 


CHAPTER VIII. 
WHEN THE CLOCK STRUCK ELEVEN. 
_ ‘‘THe night has a thousand eves, and I have 
only a pair of very ordinary optics that can’t 
see much further than across a room, much less 
through brick walls and through flesh and bone 
into other people’s minds. Ah, what wouldn’t T 
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give for the power to look into the thoughts of a 
few people a good deal nearer me than the stars ! 
Just one minute at that, and if I couldn’t solve 
this problem then I should, at least, know where 
not to look for the key to it.’”’ 

Robinson was soliloquizing on the porch in 
front of The Towers. The few who had paid 
their party calls that evening had departed, and 
all the inmates of The Towers, save himself, 
had retired for the night. He had had an excit- 
-ing two minutes with Myron after the departure 
of the guests, and his reason for coming out into 
the open air was a very real desire to cool off. 
The conversation with Myron had been about as 
indefinite and senseless as conversations usually 
are between men who are deeply in earnest, but 
neither of whom dares to utter his exact 
thoughts. 

‘*See here, old man!’ Myron had said, 
roughly. ‘I’m not a detective, but neither am 
I an idiot.”’ 

“My dear boy,’’ Robinson had replied, with 
his most affected drawl, ‘‘I should be the last 
man to accuse you of being either.”’ 

‘“‘Ton’t put on those mannerisms with me,”’ 
exclaimed Myron, making an evident effort to 
repress his excitement. ‘‘I can see through a 
mill-stone when there’s a hole in it, as well as 
any other man.”’ 

“*Well, what do you see?”’ 

‘‘Tt’s for you to tell what you see, old fel- 
low, and I shall take it mighty unkindly of you 
if you persist in stalking about here like a part 
of the miserable mystery which you are asked to 
solve.”’ 

“Tam a part of it, am I not? Didn’t you 
ask me to pose as your guest while really doing 
detective work ?”’ 

“Oh, certainly, but you are not to keep me on 
edge all the time.” 

‘‘T wasn’t aware that I was keeping you on 
edge.”’ 

“Oh, yes, you were ; you know perfectly well 
how I am suffering.”’ 

At this Robinson had shrugged his shoulders 
deprecatingly and turned aside. Then Myron 
had placed himself squarely in front of him. 

“Come, Charlie,” he said, with forced calm- 
ness, ‘you and | are not going to quarrel about 
this unhappy affair; let's be frank with each 
other. You have come to--I was going to say 
conclusions ; but that may be tuo strong & word. 
You have theories, perhaps, or at least some 
kind of speculations that look toward conclu- 
sions ; now, I have a right to know what they 
are, haven't I, old fellow?” 
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For once Robinson's affectation of perfect com- 
posure was lacking. Perhaps he purposely laid 
it aside; perhaps his own emotion was too 
much for him; at all events, he shut his jaws 
hard together, frowned savagely upon his friend, 
and when he spoke it was through almost closed 
teeth. 

‘*T have told you,”’ he said, ‘that I was not 
ready to talk about the robbery ; when I am 
ready I shall come to you; if you cannot trust 
me to proceed in my own way you'd better let 
me get my grip and go back to New Haven.”’ 


For a moment then the two stood looking at’ 


each other. Each man’s face was set with deter- 
mination, and, while the color mounted slowly to 
Robinson’s cheeks, Myron’s became very pale. 

’ “T see you understand me,’’ continued Rob- 
inson. ‘‘ Now,. I'll suggest that if there’s any- 
thing you want me to say you'd better lead the 
way to it by giving me an inside view of your 
own theories and speculations.’’ 

‘ve just admitted that T haven’t the pecu- 
liar mind for speculating upon such matters.”’ 

‘*That’s evasion ; but, never mind, you’re not 
willing to speak out, and neither am I. Shall I 
go on, or shall I drop the matter ?”’ 

Myron’s features were so contorted with pain 
that Robinson’s heart ached for him. ; 

“Let's have it out,’? muttered Myron, at 
length ; ‘‘the innocent cannot suffer from the 
truth. Take your own way about it, but for 
Heayven’s sake don’t keep me in suspense 
longer than ‘is absolutely necessary.”’ 

With this he turned away abruptly and went 
to his room. 

Tt was then that Robinson stepped out upon 
the terrace and looked up at the stars; as he 
did so there came booming up from the village 
below the tones of a church clock tolling the 
eleventh hour. He had left the front door ajar 
so that he might enter the house without dis- 
turbing the inmates, for he had no intention of 
remaining outside longer than a minute or 
two. 

‘¢ 4 man who is in love,”’ he reflected, ‘is ut- 
terly bevond suspicion of his sweetheart, but a 
man of the world, like Myron, is not so blind 
as to miss the fact that others may suspect a 
dowerless girl of being an adventuress. I don’t 
helieve she is one, but to say so to Myron would 
he to admit the possibility of it, and that would 
offend him beyond all hope for pardon. Ie'll 
have to suffer a while longer, and if at last. it 
comes to a proof that will fix the guilt upon May’s 
mother, what will the poor chap say then? I 
wish I were well out of it; but, being in it, T 
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wish more that I could come speedily upon the 
proof and explanation of the affair. 

‘‘There would be no sense in suggesting a 
search of Mrs. Waring’s baggage ; it isn’t likely 
that she has concealed the diamonds among 
her own effects, anyway, and it would be bad 
policy to institute a search until it was absolutely 
certain that the search would result success- 
fully.” 

So Robinson stood there on the terrace watch- 
ing, without seeing, the reflection of the moon- 
light upon the river far below, while his mind 
was absorbed with distressing speculations 

If he could only see into the thoughts of 
others! He dismissed this vain wish because 
of its utter vanity, and kept on trying to put 
himself in the place of others in order to arrive 
by inference at the condition of their thoughts. 
Meantime, others were thinking in their own 
way. Not all of them, perhaps, were concern- 
ing themselves with the robbery, for the exist- 
ence of that fact had been jealously guarded thus 
far by the few who were cognizant of it; but 
there was Myron, wrapped in gloom deeper than 
that of the darkest night ; he had not lighted his 
chamber, for he could not bear to distract his 
dismal thoughts with the sight of commonplace 
realities. 

There was Mrs. Waring, sitting also in an un- 
lighted chamber, her hands clasped upon her 
lap, her body slightly bent forward, as if she 
were listening for an expeeted signal. 

There was May dropping fitfully to sleep, her 
happiness clouded by anxiety for her mother, 
and—but Nature put its kindly damper upon 
May’s brain long before others who were con- 
cerned in the affair had so much as closed their 
eves. 

There were Mrs. Crawford and Charlotte ; cach 
in her own way was reviewing the wretched epi- 
sode and racking her heart with useless regrets 
and wishes that matters were different. And 
part way down the hill, in an unpretentious 
house, set a little back from the road, was Pro- 
fessor TIubbard. He, too, was wide awake, 
and he, too, would have revealed by his attitude, 
if an observer could have scen him, that he was 
absorbed in more than usually serious contem- 
plation. 

Why should it not be so? The professor was 
an ardent scientist ; his long life had been de- 
voted to the pursuit of problems that are far be- 
yond the ken of most of us. He had a mind 
well trained for tong- continued, profound 
thought. It was second nature for him to re- 
volve problems in the dark recesses of his brain, 
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to explore the hidden byways of the uniyerse, 
and force great Nature herself to yield up her 
ultimate secrets. Why concern ourselves with 
the solitary student? It would be more un- 
usual, more worthy of attention, if a peep into 
the professor’s laboratory should show him en- 
gaged in anything but profound abstraction. 
But the professor is apparently not at work. . 

There is no flame beneath the crucible upon 
the bench beside him ; the retorts are idle; the 
jars filled with strange mixtures, the glass tubes, 
the various implements with which a chemist 
scatters the forces that bind solids together, all 
these are lying untouched, and there is nothing 
to indicate that they have been used during the 
long evening by the erudite workman. He sits 
with one knee thrown over the other, his fingers 
interlaced upon his lap, his great head bent 
slightly forward, and his brows contracted ; he 
has been thus since his return from his call at 
‘The Towers ; he has hardly moved during that 
entire period ; behind him a single gas jet, burn- 
ing low and flickering with insufficient pressure, 
throws his wavering shadow upon the work- 
bench and the curtain of the window in front of 
him. 

Easily within his reach, upon the bench, his 
one companion is curled up, now slumbering 
silently, and now purring loudly, as he opens 
his eyes as if to see that his master and friend is 
still there. Vic’s left forepaw is not bent under 
his breast after the usual manner of cats, but is 
stretched out straight before him; it is all the 
more conspicuous thus by reason of the mitten 
that the professor adjusted over the wounded 
member. Now and again Vic rises and touches 
his master upon the shoulder with his bandaged 
paw ; at such times the professor, without turn- 


ing his head, unclasps his hands and strokes the. 


cat affectionately. Content with this silent rec- 
ognition, Vic lies down again and curls himself 
once more to silent sleep. 

Evening has long since departed discreetly to 
make way for night, and night itself is well ad- 
vanced. Presently the stillness is broken by the 
booming of a distant church hell, and true to its 
mission, the professor’s clock chimes in with a 
discordant tinkle. Eleven strikes are pounded 
out upon the giant bell, and eleven are quite as 
pompously clinked from the little clock upon 
the mantelpiece. 

Vie rises once more, stretches himseif and 
vawns prodigiously. Having resumed his nor- 
mal length, the cat utters a faint vip! as if in 
protest at the professor’s late vigil, and again 
reaches out his bandaged paw to touch the old 
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man. This time there is no responsive stroke of 
the kindly master hand. Vic yips again, and 
sits upon his haunches with as much of an ex- 
pression of injured feelings as a dignified cat can 
assume; he sees the professor rise and step 
slowly to the curtained window. Vic promptly 
starts along the bench and rubs against his mas- 
ter’s arm, as it is extended to pull aside the cur- 
tain; without turning his head, the professor 
gives the cat a vigorous shove that sends him 
stumbling along the bench until he has to jump 
to the floor. A retort rolls off the bench and 
breaks with a loud crash. 

The professor, heedless of an interruption that 
ordinarily would irritate him, steps backward to 
his chair. He sits down and grips both arms of 
the chair hard, while the perspiration on his 
brow has gathered so densely that it trickles 
down his wrinkled cheeks in streams. 

* * * * x x 

Robinson turns with a start from his absent 
contemplation of the shining river. He has 
heard the faint click of a latch behind him, 
and knows that the front door of The Towers 
has been closed. 

‘‘Some servant has found the door open and 
shut me out,’’ he thinks, ‘‘ and I must get back 
there at once, or I shall have to ring them all 
up.” 

He wheels about, and stands stock still. He 
does not take a step toward the house ; but in- 
stead, after a brief moment of intense surprise, 
he cautiously withdraws a pace or two and gets 
within the shadow of a tall shrub. The door 
has been closed, but not from within. A woman 
is just making her way carefully across the 
porch and down the steps; it heeds no more 
brilliancy than the moonlight to enable Robin- 
son to recognize Mrs. Waring. 

She is without hat or wrap, her steps are ever 
light and cautious, but she does not look around 
or make other movement to indicate that she 
fears observation. Why should she? At this 
late hour all Scarsdale should be asleep, and 
there is no light in The Towers to indicate that 
there are exceptions in that house. Her feet 
crunch faintly upon the graveled driveway, and, 
after a few steps have taken her to the opening 
where it curves to join the street, she proceeds 
rapidly. ° 

Robinson promptly darts out from his conceal- 
ment by the shrub, and follows her; he has 
to make rapid strides to keep her in view, so fast 
does she spved down the slope. He takes pains 
to walk upon the lawn or grass-bordered walks, 
in order that no sound of his feet may reach her 
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ears. Where she is going it is beyond his shrewd 
power to guess, but he will find out, and, once 
for all, he will solve the problem of the missing 
diamonds. 

He follows her along the curving street until, 
half way down the hill, she turns aside ; he sees 
her open a gate and proceed quickly along a 
straight walk that lies between flower-beds to the 
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door of an unpretentious house; he is at the 
gate by the time she arrives atthe door; then 
he drops suddenly upon his knees to screen him- 
self behind the fence. Mrs. Waring opens the 
door without hesitation, and, when she enters, 
Robinson gets just a glimpse of Professor Hub- 
bard, as the aged scientist advances down the 
hall to meet his late visitor. 


(To be continued. ) 
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By ITARVEY 


WHILE the gloom of savage life that hung over 
the Western Hemisphere was being rapidly dis- 
pelled by the gleaming light of civilization, 
nature was quietly storing up the materials for 
its progress. Great forests of pine trees were 
growing as if in anticipation of the future wants 
of a more civilized being. The pioneer explorers 
were fascinated by their beauty, and the settlers 
were eager to commence the harvest. Their 
wealth seemed almost inexhaustible. 

A wood that is light enough to float on the 
surface of the rivers that have been flowing 
through the forests for ages as if waiting to carry 
their burden of logs and of lumber to the markets 
of the world; a wood that warps or twists but lit- 


tle in seasoning, that resists the action of the ele- 


ments in a superior degree ; a wood that is easy 


to work into various forms and shapes by the steel 


tools of the mechanic is very 
valuable to the civilized mor- 
tal. With it he can easily 
make an abode to shelter him- 
self from the hot rays of the 
summer sun, the cold waves 
of winter and the blasts of 
winds and storm. With it he 
can protect his domestic ani- 
mals and his inanimate prop- 
erty. 

More than half a century 
has elapsed since the work of 
teaping the harvest of pine in 
Northern Wisconsin began. It 
was an arduous work, cutting 
down the large trees and mak- 
ing logs, transporting the logs 
to the water and driving them 
to the mill and thence-to mar- 
ket. From the tree to the saw 
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mill, and from the mill to the place of use is 
largely an engineering work. The property of 
pine to float in water was made use of to a 
large extent in the early days of lumbering. 
The pine trees nearest the banks of the streams 
were cut first, but the demands of the mills 
increasing, they were obliged to cut further 
from the streams. The easy traction of the win- 
ter months, when the swamps and creeks were 
frozen and heavy loads could be hauled on 
sleighs, was taken advantage of to put the logs 
on landings beside the water. 

The saw mills followed the cutting of the pine 
along the streams toward their sources, and the 
lower mills were supplied by driving the logs 
longer distances down the streams. As the har- 
vest proceeded the sleigh roads were lengthened 
until the pine trees were all cut, or only those 
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CUTTING THE TREES. 


isolated tracts too far away from water were left. 
The progress of civilization opened a way to 
them. The iron rails that now span the world 
were extended into these tracts, and steam took 
the place of water for their transportation. With 
the advent of the iron rails comes the innovation 
of summer logging. The logs can be transported 
cheaply over an iron track. The summer days 
are longer for labor. The wood is free from 
frost and snowstorms, and 
thaws do not interfere. 

Let us take our camera and 
go to the forest, where the men 
are at work. The scene is 
that of nature in her primi- 
tive garb. The tall, straight 
trunks of the pines extend 
upward perhaps a hundred 
feet to a limb, thence sky- 
ward with a crown of dark 
evergreen foliage, graceful and 
majestic. Under their shelter 
the smaller paper birch trees 
contrast their white trunks 
and light pea-green foliage. 
Underbrush of various kinds 
fill in with a third shade: of 
green. The fallen trunks of 
trees that breathed the air in 
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days of unbroken savage rule lie prostrate, and 
returning literally earth to earth and dust to 
dust. Here and there a broken limb marks 
the passage of some violent storm, or a shat- 
tered trunk, riven into splinters, tells of some 
thunderbolt. Perhaps a deer may spring from 
its hiding place in some thicket, or the red 
squirrel, with a pine cone for his breakfast, 
may chatter as he runs. Here and there we 
tread on the wintergreen, with its bright-red 
berries. 

A tree to be fallen has been selected. The 
experienced eye of the woodsman looks up 
the trunk and over the ground for the most 
convenient place for it to fall. He notches 
with an ax on the side toward which it is 
anticipated it will fall, partly to assist it to 

* fall in that direction and partly to prevent the 
trunk from splitting as it topples over. On 
the opposite side two sawyers start their saw. 
When it has cut its way well into the trunk, 
a thin, flat wedge, and perhaps two, may be 
driven into the kerf behind the saw. When 
the tree begins to be unsteady and nearly 
ready to fall, the sawyers utter a peculiar wail- 
ing note of warning to those within hearing to 
protect themselves from danger. With a Joud 

crash of breaking limbs and a dull, reverberating 
thud the tree lies prostrate. A person at a dis- 
tance might imagine that the wailing sound, fol- 
lowed by the crashing roar of the falling tree, 
was its last expiring note. The arteries of life 
have been severed, and no longer will the root and 
the leaf carry on the process of growth through 


the long, lithe trunk. The sawyers now measure 


off the lengths, and proceed to saw it into logs. 


BOOM LANDING, 


SUMMER LOGGING 


As the work progresses, tree after tree falls, 
until the ground seems covered several feet deep 
in logs, top limbs and brush. The ‘‘swamp- 
ers’’ take possession of the field, and cut out 
paths through which to haul the logs together. 
Some of these are widened into roads, over 
which the logs are hauled subsequently by the 
“big wheels.’? This piece of apparatus consists 
of a pair of wheels, ten 
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a raft. A windlass is on the raft, having a 
long rope wound on its spindle. An:anchor is 
attached to the rope, placed in a rowboat, ear- 
ried. the length of the line out into the lake and 
dropped. Two men wind the rope on to the 
windlass again until the logs are brought to the 
anchor. This operation is repeated until the 
boom of logs is brought to the tramroad loading- 


or twelve feet in diam- 
eter, with six-inch tires. 
They are connected by a 
large, square axle, hav- 
ing the arms on which 
the wheels revolve on one 
side of the square. 
Chains and a tongue are 
attached to the axle. 
When the tongue is 
turned over backward 
the chains attached to 
the top of the axle are 
lowered and _ passed 
around a number of logs, 
hauled together for that 
purpose, when the tongue 
is brought over forward 
it lifts the logs from the 
ground, and in this way 
they are hauled to the 
landing on the bank of a 
lake. If they are large 
they are cut into sixteen 
feet lengths; but, if 
small, they are cut into 
thirty-two feet lengths, 
to facilitate their haul- 
ing, and then, at the 
landing, sawed in two 
and rolled into the lake. 
In this manner loads of 
from one thousand to two 
thousand feet are hauled 
by two horses. 

An expanse of water 
between the trees and the 
mill instead of being an 
obstruction, as in most 
kinds of freighting or engineering projects, is an 
advantage to the summer logger. He simply 
rolls the logs into the water, and puts a boom 
around them by taking a lot of logs, such as are 
unfit for the mill, and boring holes near 
their ends, by which they are attached end to 
end by ropes or chains. This boom is passed 
around a lot of loose logs and attached to 
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place. When a favorable wind blows a sail is 
set up, and the anchor and windlass dispensed 
with. In this way a boom containing one hun- 
dred thousand fect or more of logs is taken at 
once by two men. 

The iron track of the tramroad runs alongside 
the lake at its water’s edge. A little platform is 
built into the water on the water-side of the 
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BREAKING THE LOADS. 
track, and some posts set firmly in the ground on 
the other side at the places where each car stands 
to be loaded. The platform is for the men to 
work on, and the posts to prevent the logs from 
tolling off the car while loading. ‘The empty 
cars are set on a switch nearby. The loaders 
take them off the switch and push them into the 
loading-places. A ‘‘skid’’ or pole is set at each 
end of the car, reaching down into the water. 
A long chain has a team hitched to one end. 
The other end is thrown over a floating log, 
pulled through under, 
it with a long iron 
hook, and made fast on 
the car. The team then 
being driven away from 
the car, rolls the log 
up the skids on to the 
ear. As each log comes 
on, the scaler, with his 
rule and book, meas- 
ures the log, and jots 
down in his book the 
number of feet of boards 
that can be sawed from 
it. 


The first tier of logs 
on the car are bound 
with chains, then suc- 
cecding tiers of logs are 
hauled on until four or 
five thousand feet are 
loaded. These are 
chained. A rope at- 
tached to the carbrake- 
lever is thrown up to 
the driver on top of 
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the load, and he is ready to 
start. The tramroad away 
from the lake is an up-grade, 
so they put on an extra team 
to help in the pull up to level 
ground. Once ona fairly level 
grade, two horses take the 
load along without difficulty. 
The loads of logs arrive next 
at the landing of the lake on 
which the sawmill is situated, 
and are rolled down a steep 
bank into the water, to await 
their turn for being cut into 
lumber. 

A crew of about thirty-five 
men and seven teams average 
to cut, haul with the big 
wheels about one half-mile to 
the: first lake, warp across, load on tram-cars, 
haul about two and one-half miles, and Jand in 
the mill-lake, about twenty thousand feet per 
day. 

We find the sawmills located on the low bank 
of some stream or lake. One advantage of stor- 
ing the logs in the water is that it prevents them 
from being injured by borers. Borers are the 
enemy of the pine log. If fires kill standing 
pine, or if logs are cut and left on land during 
the summer months, borers. gnaw their way into 
them, leaving holes that 
perforate the boards 
when sawed and in- 
jure them for building 
purposes. To prevent 
this the logs are stored 
in the rivers and lakes 
until sawed, or, if inac- 
cessible to water, the 
bark is peeled off to 
prevent the eggs of the 
future borers from be- 
ing deposited therein. 
Another advantage in 
storing logs in water 
is the convenience in 
sorting and moving the 
logs. The men who 
drive and sort the logs 
do their work a large 
portion of the time 
standing on the float- 
ing logs. Their shoes 
are armed with numer- 
ous spikes on the heels 
and soles, that give 


them a firm foothold on 
the treacherous cylinder 
of wood. So expert do 
they become that the dan- 
ger of slipping down be- 
tween them is little heed- 
ed. They jump on a 
single log and ride across 
or down a stream _bal- 
ancing with a pike pole 
or peevy. Sometimes 
they have competitive 
matches. Two men, ri- 
val experts, perhaps, 
stand on the same log, 
and with their feet set it 
to revolving rapidly in 
the water until one or 
the other, unable to keep 
his balance, goes into the 
water, defeated, while the 
victor rapidly stops the 
rotation of the log. 
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of the European coun- 
tries, where they have be- 
come acclimated to severe 
winters. Men of Irish de- 
scent, born in Canada, 
are frequently met, some 
Canadian French, some 
Norwegians, Swedes and 
Finns, and occasionally 
a German. The Amer- 
ican-born population are 
usually found to be Yan- 
kees from Maine, or those 
who have made their 
homes on the frontier for 
a generation or two. The 
‘‘lumber Jack’’ of the 
old winter camps had a 
hard reputation. He was 
considered a drunken, 
lawless, pugnacious  fel- 
low by those who saw 
only his town life. At 


The men who do the work in the Wisconsin the approach of winter he went into camp in 
pineries are of various nationalities ; usually, if of the woods, many miles from any settlement, and 
foreign birth, from Canada or the more northerly labored faithfully through the long, weary months 
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gave free sway to their pent-up 
passions, often only stopping when 
their money was exhausted. This 
side of their life was the only one 
seen by the village and city peo- 
ple. Now the camps are nearer 
the municipalities. The men can 
often visit the outer world Sun- 
days or holidays. The foreman 
often takes his family to live at 
camp. The cooking and washing 
is frequently done by women. In 
the summer the men who are not 
employed in summer logging get 
APPARATUS FOR TOWING LOGS, work in the mills and at various 


of winter. He saw only his | 
own sex. His habits of eat- — 
ing and drinking were limited 
to the supplies furnished. | 
There was usually enough of | Ray | a 

well-cooked food to eat, but | Pe, ream py 
a compulsory total abstinence . ea » ® 

from liquor. Constant inter- 
course with, the. same camp- 
mates became irksome at 
times. When the snow be- : 
came too soft under the in- 4. an ae 
creasing sunlight of length- § ~~" @ eis 

ening days for further work nae 
at hauling logs the camp 
“broke”? The spring rains 
raised the streams, and the 
crop of logs was driven to the 
mills. The men got the pay 
for their work in a lump, and 
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kinds of employment in the 
neighborhood. 

The ‘‘ lumberjack ”’ is an in- 
dustrious citizen, and indus- 
trious people are seldom bad 
long at a time. As the years 
go by we find more and more 
of them saving their money 
and putting it to good use. 
Money earned in the lumber 
camp, and saved to start in 
some line of business has been 
the basis of many comfort- 
able fortunes. They are a 
healthy, hardy class. A hos- 
pital ticket, that entitles one 
to care in a hospital free when 
sick or wounded, or to medi- 
os cine sent free to camp when 
A CARLOAD. required, costs about six dollars 
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a year. In the 
event of war, I 
know of no class 
of people better 
adapted to make 
efficient soldiers 
quickly than 
these woodsmen. 
Inured to camp 
life from the start, 
used to exertis- 
ing the fertility 
of their resources 
for comfort when 
extreme lightness 


AMUSEMENT AT CAMP. 


sonal interest in it. Each one 
has a pride in keeping his part 
of the work along. There is 
often a rivalry between the 
sawyers, swampers, skidders, 
loaders and haulers, each striv- 
ing to keep his part of* the 
work fully up to the others. 
Sometimes a rivalry springs up 
between neighboring camps. 
Each, foreman stimulates his 


men to further exertions by 


telling what the other camp 
of 


is doing. The reputation 
the foreman depends on 

amount of work accomplish 
As the logs are all scaled. 
THE TRAIN CARS. : record kept and regularly a 


of outfit is necessary, they 
have only to learn the use of 
firearms to become soldiers. 
Some of them are good hunt- 
ers, and would only need to 
learn the company drill. They 
might not like Uncle Sam’s 
uniform. They have a pre- 
dilection for pants that only 
reach half-way from the knee 
to the ankle, or want the 
bottom of their pants inside 
their stockings. They anti- 
date the bicycle rider in the 
way of knee pants and long 
hosiery. The sweater, also, 
is a modification of clothing in 
the line of their desires. 

The men in camp often 
work as if they took a per- LANDING LOGS WITH THE BIG WIEEL. 
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correctly reported, it is easy to ascertain the 
amount of work done by each camp. . 

The harvest of the pines in Wisconsin is nearly 
over. At the present rate of cutting the next 
decade will close the career of many of the mills. 
Wisconsin will miss the millions of dollars that 
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have been paid for labor, and other accumulated 
millions will soon have to seek other fields for 
investment. Some of the lands cut over are being 
used for agriculture, while others may, by the 
thick cover that springs up, become a home for 
the animals that are a delight to the sportsman. 
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THE WATERPROOF. 
A MONOLOGUE. 
By WALTER HARRISON. 


I can’t quite make her out. It is very odd, 
but I don’t believe she likes me. I wonder why 


Au! now I have got home, I can take off this 
miserable waterproof of Mrs. Mowbray’s. I do 


hate wearing other people’s things. I can’t 
think why she insisted on my borrowing it, ex- 
cept that there are some people who always will 
lend you things you don’t want to have. 

‘‘Oh, you really must have a waterproof,” 
she kept saying; ‘‘it is going to rain heavily, 
and you will get so wet jumping in and out of 
hansoms.”’ 

Cat! After all, she wouldn’t have had a car-- 
riage herself if Mr. Mowbray had not made all 
his money in tea—and he looked so exactly that 
sort of man, with a red face and little sandy-gray 
whiskers! Why she should have made sucha 
fuss about him after he died I can’t imagine. 
\ Laying cloak on chair.) 

There, now, I’ve got rid of that horrid thing. 
Some one was saying just now—who was it? 
Oh, I know ; it was Mrs. Mowbray herself: that 
woman is always trying to say something learned 
—-that mankind are divided into groups by the 
shapes of their heads. That’s the kind of thing 
that is quite useless to know, and I consider it 
indecent to talk about in a drawing room. I am 
sure that womenkind are divided into groups by 
the shapes of their waterproofs ; and when I see 
a woman with one of those hideous, old-fash- 
ioned, round, shiny things on, I know exactly 
what she would say, if I were to talk to her, that 
is. But I never would, for I don’t want to 
hear about the outbreak of whooping cough at 
Jackey’s school, or how much more susceptible 
to infection Minnie is than Polly. On the other 
hand, I dare say that the woman who wears a 
waterproof with silk outside, and a hood lined 
with red, would be more dangerous in some re- 
spects, though perhaps more agreeable. As to 
Mrs. Mowbray, she is neither the one thing ior 
the other; she is half-way between the dowdy 
and the dangerous. (Looking at cloak.) 


not? I hate the woman myself, of course; to 
me she is a most dreary creature. She never 
has anything interesting to say about people, 
only the most meaningless praise. I am told 
that everyone confides her private affairs to 
her. There are some women who have that sort 


. of mission—to be a sort of friend-of-all-work, as 


it were, a kind of aunt to the human race. Well, 
those people are useful sometimes! Just at this 
juncture I rather want a confidant, for I asked 
Major Symonds for two days for reflection. This 
ig the second; what am I going to say to him? 
Why do I hesitate, I wonder? Why did I not 
say yes at once? He is pleasant—oh, certainly 
pleasant enough ; I don’t like people who are 
oppressively intellectual—and his sister has told 
me that he is not nearly so passionate as he used 
to be. He doesn’t look very soldierly, perhaps, 
but I don’t mind that ; in fact, I think a warlike 
air is misplaced in a drawing room. He looked 
quite presentable at Mrs. Brightwell’s at home, 
I thought. We were coming downstairs to- 
gether—at least, we were not together at that 
moment, for I was coming down alone, and I 
saw him also alone. And it is so odd for a 
soldier, he sometimes has those fits of shyness. 
I don’t know what else it could have been, he 
seemed really afraid to meet my eye. He was 
turning his head away, as though he didn’t dare 
to speak ; but, of course, I saw how it was, and 
felt it would be only kind to come to his help, 
so I suggested to him that we should go in to 
supper together. I saw how grateful he was to 
me. Then, while we had supper, we began talk- 
ing about all sorts of things I thought would 
please him, about the sadness of being lonely, 
and of wanting a companion ; and I told him I 
saw he was lonely sometimes, and that I was 
sorry for him. And then he said, ‘‘ Mrs. Story, 


“(WHY DID I NOT SAY YES AT ONCE?” 


you are quite right, indeed, you are right ; it is 
a terrible thing to be alone at my time of life.”’ 
Such nonsense to speak in that way—his time 
_of life, indeed! He’s much too young to talk 

like that ; I don’t consider that people arrive at 
a ‘* time of life’’ till they are well over sixty, 
certainly not at fifty-two. He said, ‘‘I have 
made up my mind not to be lonely any longer. 
Do you think—w ~~ it be possible that I could 
find anyone to sl ny solitude ?—that a bat- 


tered old soldier like me would have any 
chance ?”’? A battered old soldier, indeed ! If he 


is battered, it’s nature, and the east winds in the 


streets that havedone it. ‘‘ Battered !”’ I repeated. 
‘Oh, my dear Major Symonds!’ He looked 
pleased, certainly ; pleased and soothed. There 
are some women who know exactly the right 
thing to say, and Iam one of them. ‘‘ Well,”’ 
he said, trying to look modest, ‘‘I must say I 
thought the other day, when I was with Mrs. 
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Mowbray 


and he stopped. ‘‘ With Mrs. 
Mowbray !’’ I cried. ‘‘ But what has she to do 
with this question?’ He said nothing. He 
smiled, rather inanely, I must confess. I saw at 
once how it was; he had been making a confi- 
dante of that woman, and telling her about me. 
It was indiscreet of him, of course, but I don’t 
know that I minded it; in fact, I was rather 
pleased, as I am quite sure it must have an- 
noyed her. At this mo- 
ment we were interrup- 
ted by two women look- 
ing for seats, who came 
and stood behind us, 
until they positively lift- 
ed us from our chairs 
by the force of their 
glare, so we could say 
nothing more. ‘‘I will 
give you an answer the 
day after to-morrow,’’ I 
said, hurriedly, as we 
went out through the 
hall. ‘‘This is Mon- 
day, come to see me at 
five o’clock on Wednes- 
day.’’ He said nothing ; 
I left him looking abso- ally Hh 
lutely vacant, as I must 
say he does sometimes. 
I suppose he was taken 
aback at the delay. And 
now, this is 4:30 on 
Wednesday, what am I 
going to say to him? 
Let me look back into 
ihe past. Ah, I have 
too many broken hearts 
on my- conscience to 
dare to bear the burden 
of another ! 

There was Douglas 
Benson, a lawyer, bril- 
liant and _— successful. 
What a life to have 
ruined! There was no 
doubt about his feelings. Whenever he was in 
niv society he was a prey to the deepest melan- 
choly. I never shall forget that night that we 
dined at Bar Harbor with the Tollemaches. I 
felt I must endeavor to dispel his gloom, and 
after dinner I offered to go with him for a row. 
I saw his inward struggle—he dared not expose 
himself to the fatal temptation, but I nerved 
myself to the effort for his sake. It was no use 
—the cloud settled darker, darker on his features. 
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He could not trust himself to speak. We never 
met again after that evening. What became of 
him: I dared not ask; I was haunted by the 
thought of those dark, lowering features. 

Then there was Lionel Talbot. What a hand- 
some fellow he was !—the very type of a naval 
officer. Ah, that time at Newport, when they 
gave a farewell dance on board his ship! «I saw 
what he wanted—what he was evidently longing ° 
to suggest, and let him 
understand in covert 
terms that I would over- 
come my dread of the 
sea to gratify his part- 
ing wish. But he was 
too noble, poor fellow, 
too heroic. He replied 
that there ‘were ‘‘ some 
things too precious to 
expose to the fury of 
the elements.’’ Ah, he 
was right there! It was 
his last voyage. His 
ship was lost in the 
midst of the Pacific 
Ocean, and he died, 
breathing my name; at 
least, I have no doubt 
he did breathe it, though 
I shall never, never 
know. 

But why should I 
melt my heart by dwell- 
ing on these tender 
memories, instead of 
steeling it to be firm 
and valiant? It is an 
awful thing to have to 
make up one’s mind. I 
could almost be sorry 
to-day that I have no 
chattering female friends 
to whom I am in the 
habit of telling every- 
thing. Like my Cousin 
Lucy, for instance. I 
know as a fact that if any interesting crisis 
happens in her life, she has to sit down and 
write it to eleven intimate female friends, with 
whom she has sworn to exchange every thought. 
And there is Mrs. Mowbray, who is in the same 
position as regards Mrs. Fanshawe. I have heard 
that not only do these two tell each other every- 
thing, but they also send each other all the let- 
ters they receive from other people. In fact, I 
believe that if one of them were to receive a pro- 
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posal, she would send it to the other to know 
what she was to say. I call that really immod- 
est. 

Ah ! (sighing) and that brings me back to the 
question I ought to be considering all this time. 
What must I say to Major Symonds? What 
must I do? Ah, I fear I have no doubt! I 
have most foolishly suffered myself to be melted 
by dwelling thus upon the past. I must accept 
him—yes, I must; for I couldn’t break another 
heart, I really couldn’t. (Js going to dry her eyes. ) 

Why, where is my handkerchief? Oh, of 
course, I must have left it in the pocket of that 
wretched waterproof. (Fvels in pocket of waterproof 

—pulls out tivo letters with handkerchief. ) 

What are these? These are not mine. (Looks 

at one. ) 

“Dear Mrs. Mowpray It is in the 
handwriting of Major Symonds!  * Closes her 

hand on it, and stands for a minute irresolute. ) 

It is as I thought; he evidently wrote to her 
about me. Well, one can hardly blame him, 
poor fellow, for seeking a friend’s advice at this 
crisis—this most momentous crisis! Oh, I really 
must read it. 
of me to others. (Opens it with a coy smile.) 

‘Dear Mrs. Mowspray—You will know—you 
must know—the subject on which I am writing 
to you ? ; (Reads on—shrieks. ) 

Ah, the base treachery |! That wicked, deceiv- 
ing woman! Oh, my poor friend, that he should 
have been caught in her toils! Ah, how power- 
less a man is when a designing, shameless woman 
entraps him! This, then, was why he turned 
despairingly to me that night; he sought for 
succor, for rescue, and I, cold-hearted, cruel that 
I was, refused it. Ah, why did I not answer him 
then and there? Why did I not cleave to my 
place? Well, well, his destiny would have been 
different with me. He has, in despair at my 
seeming coldness, proposed to another woman 
out of pique—his manly heart has been caught 
at the rebound. (Sighs. ) 

It is as well, perhaps; for in a moment of 


”) 


I shall like to see how he speaks © 
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yielding I might easily have fettered myself for 
ever. ( Walks up and down—her eye falls on the 
other letter.) 

Ah, I had forgotten this one. I wonder what 
surprise this contains ! 

(Picks it up—looks at signature. ) 

‘Lina Fanshawe.’’ Of course, it is one of the 
dozen letters she sends to her dear friend every 
day. 

‘DARLING MABEL Ugh ! that makes 
me quite sick, it really does. ‘‘I return Major 
Symonds’s letter, which has amused me excess- 
ively.’’? Coarse, insolent woman! ‘ Imagine his 
proposing to you! I am so glad you refused 
him—how could he ever think you would do 
anything else?’ What, she has refused him ! 
Refused ! well, so much the worse for her. She 
has not caught him at the rebound then—his 
heroic sacrifice has not been accepted! Let me 
see what else she says. ‘‘I only hope he won’t 
be as broken-hearted over it as Douglas Benson 
was. Do you remember that night you refused 
him at Bar Harbor?’ What, I drove him, too, 
into madness by my cruelty? It’s well for him 
she refused him. ( Reads. ) 

‘*And now I must congratulate you, dearest, 
on the good news you tell me—the ret 
ot 7? What! ‘Lionel Talbot !’ His 
turn ! ‘‘ What a hero he will be when he comes 
back, after being supposed to be drowned ! such 
a hero that I imagine you will no longer hesitate 
to’’—ah, it is impossible !—‘‘ to announce your 

. engagement.’’— Lionel Talbot alive — not 
dead } and engaged to Mrs. Mowbray! Well, I 
dare say even that is better than lying at the bot- 
tom of the Pacific ; and yet, no, I am not sure 
that it is. Oh, what shipwreck of all his hopes ! 
Alas, how many lives I have ruined! But there 
is one person, at any rate, to whom I can make 
amends. It was I drove Major Symonds to the 
desperate sacrifice he attempted, and I will re- 
ward him for it. This decides me. It was I 


” 


that wellnigh seared and blighted his life—I will 
console him myself ! 
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CHARACTERISTICS, HABITS AND CUSTOMS OF THE JAPANESE PEOPLE. 
By DR. J. SIMMS. 


Tue Mongol origin of the Japanese is indi- 
cated by their eyes—small, oblique, almond form 
of the commissure, black or dark-brown in color, 
and situated widely apart and prominent. Their 
skin is generally of a light-brown or olive-color ; 
the eyebrows abundant and arched ; the hair, 
black, thick, coarse and straight. The daughter 
of Admiral Count Ito is, however, an exception, 
for she is one of the very few blondes in Japan. 
The face is commonly somewhat flat and rela- 
tively wide ; the nose, 
short, broad, flat and 
tip-tilted ; the mouth, 
capacious ; lips, thick 
and projecting; the 
head, comparatively 
large ; the cheek-bones, 
protuberant ; chin, nar- 
row and receding ; the 
muscles, strong or fair- 
ly developed ; small- 
boned, drooping shoul- 
ders, tapering limbs, 
small hands and feet, 
and the stature gener- 
ally very short. The 
average height of many 
men, from twenty to 
fifty years of age, whom 
we measured in Japan, 
was little above that of 
the Lapps, which we 
took more than twenty 
years ago in Lapland. 
The mature male 
Lapps, whom we meas- 
ured in Lapland, aver- 
aged merely 4 feet 114 inchesin height, The exact 
medial proportion of the male Japanese stature, 
according to our numerous measurements at Naga- 
saki and Yokohama, was 62 and 6-27 inches ; 
whereas, that of the male Chinese at Canton and 
Hankow was 654 inches. In table five and six of 
the Report in Manual of Anthropometry (London, 
1878), the stature of the white male natives of 
the United States, where 315,620 were measured, 
afforded an average of 67.67 inches, or little 
more than five and a quarter inches taller than 
the Japanese. The palestric qualities of the 
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Japanese win recognition as a potent people. 
The Japanese women are exquisitely small and 
dumpy, and neither they nor the men wear 
any jewelry next their skin. A Japanese woman 
never wears a bonnet, and has no change in the 
fashion of any garment whatsoever. 

The language of the Japanese is agglutinative 
and seems to bear little relation to any other that 
is known, except to that of the Chinese. One 
peculiarity is that the written language is quite 
different from that of 
the spoken. Of the 
latter there are many 
dialects, but they are 
not so strongly marked 
as those among the 
Chinese. Those who 
speak the Veddo dialect 
are generally under- 
stood wherever they go 
throughout the empire. 
The Azaka and the Sat- 
suma dialects are not so 
generally understood ; 
and the Aino, in the 
island of Yezo or Yesso 
—a short, stout people 
with hairy bodies— 
have a dialect entirely 
different from the pure 
Japanese language. The 
inhabitants of the Bin- 
kiu group have a patois 
quite unlike that of any 
other part of the em- 
pire. In various sea- 
port towns one hears 

Dutch expressions mingled with the native ; in 
other places the Malay renders slight service ; and 
elsewhere European words have been introduced, 
and are in common use. In the spoken Jan- 
guage of the Japanese there is an entire absence 
of gender in their nouns and pronouns. The 
language is smooth and pleasing, as there are 
soft, liquid sounds to nearly all of their expres- 
sions. 
The written language is considerably mixed 
_with Chinese. The characters used are identical, 
and so is the mode of writing or printing from 
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the extreme right top of the 
page to the bottom, from the 
right to the left, their books 
ending where we place the 
title page. The small brushes 
used for pens, and their ink 
likewise, correspond with those 
of the Chincse. In remote dis- 
tricts the arts of reading and 
writing are little known among 
the older people, but the gen- 
eral school system has brought 
these accomplishments within 
the reach of the rising genera- 
tion, and many of them are 
quite proficient. But the writ- 
ten language is very difficult 
of acquisition. The standard 
history of Japan is the Dainihonshi (History of 
Great Japan), consisting of 240 books. It was 
composed by Mito no Komonsama, the second 
Lord of Mito, aided by several eminent scholars 
of Japan, and, perhaps, a few learned Chinese. 
A later work, called Nihon Guaishi (External 
History of Japan), by Bai Sanyo, is their most 
popular treatise of the historical kind. This 
author lived from 1780 to 1832, and wrote sev- 
eral other works in classical Chinese. 

Besides daily and weekly newspapers, there 
are Japanese guide-books published descriptive 
of sights and curiosities in the country. But 
more freedom of the press in Japan would be 
advantageous to the progress of their civiliza- 
tion. There are stringent laws against the pub- 


lication in the country of anything derogatory to 
Herein appears the 


the emperor or the state. 


Be 
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childlike spirit of fear, and an absence of the 


progressive mind in the people. Their literary 
workers and all laborers are poorly compen- 
sated. Able novel-writers receive six to eight 
dollars a month only, and furnish themselves. 
Ordinary writers are remunerated at the low rate 
of twenty cents per chapter for newspaper edi- 
torials and romance. The most distinguished 
painters, like Housai, barely eke out an exist- 
ence. Literature and art, even their master- 
pieces, command but meager emoluments. 

The Japanese people are divided socially into 
several distinct castes —viz., upper nobility, 
lower nobility, farmers, artisans, literati, artists, 
merchants, actors, soldiers, leather workers or 
eta, -gamblers and beggars. The eta live apart 
from the villages or cities and all other different 
classes of society, and they are not permitted to 
touch any citizen, ex- 
cept to behead and 
bury inexpiable crimi- 
nals guilty of capital 
crimes. These twelve 
classes or conditions 
are not nearly so 
marked and_ rigidly 
adhered to as the 
castes among the Hin- 
doos of India, vet they 
are potent barriers 
against a higher civil- 
ization. 5 

There is an old cus- 
tom in Japan not yet 
discontinued in the 
growing improvements 
that allows a man 
belonging to the upper 
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class who has keen condemned to death, the 


privilege of hara-kiri; that is, putting an end to 
his own existence by disemboweling himself with 
a knife. This method of death is not considered 
disgraceful. The choice, when one is allowed, is 
between hara-kiri or being beheaded. The latter 
is done by an executioner belonging to the eta 
class, who uses a short, heavy sword, and strikes 
off the head at one blow. 

The Japanese manifest better dispositions than 
the Chinese. For one thing, their manners are 
polite or urbane, whereas the Chinese are sadly 
deficient in the courtesy that wins others, that 
smooths the pathway of life without cost to 
those who use it wisely, and which, where it is 
sincere, is sure to gain friends. Notwithstand- 


ing, politeness is not always the extrinsic expres- 
sion of intrinsic thought. 
Many peculiar customs are entertained by the 


JAPANESE WOMEN DANCING. 
Japanese, one of the strangest of which is that 
married women blacken their teeth and pluck 
out their eyebrows ; hence, the moment that a 
woman speaks to you, her teeth show whether 
she is or is not open to matrimonial proposals. 
One woman suggested that Mrs. Simms should 
have her teeth blackened and eyebrows ex- 
tracted, and she strove to persuade her that such 
changes would improve her appearance. The 
Japanese woman said that ‘‘ Mrs. Simms’s tecth 
are as white as the teeth of a dog.’’ Most other 
nations endeavor to keep their teeth as white as 
possible, but the Japanese have no idea what 
a horrible sight to us is a mouthful of black 
teeth. . 

The Japanese are the most prolific nation on 
earth ; babies are legion, and the parents are 
very fond of their children. Infanticide, so com- 
mon in China, appears to have no place in 
Japan. We very seldom saw a girl, from six to 
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twelve years of age, without the baby of the 
family on her back, held there by a strap or by 
some contrivance of her dress, or a blanket wrap- 
ped around her. In this position the infants 
sleep part of the time, and when awake they 
rarely cry. Most of their children are plump, 
but many of them haye extraordinarily scabby 
heads or scaldhead, which we attribute to bad 
blood, the result, probably, of long continued in- 
breeding of their sept and progenitors, and the 
want of such an infusion of foreign blood as 
would give greater stature and more vigor to the 
bodily frame, and introduce a higher and more 
progressive mental type. But of all the sore- 
headed and scabious children we have seen in 
Japan or other countries, those of Osaka take 
precedence. Diseased heads there are the rule, 
and heads perfectly healthy the exception. Scro- 
fula and other blood diseases are common. In 
Japan, as in China, the people have for 
many hundreds of years married with 
none but those of similar blood, hence 
the small bones and the uniform black 
or dark hair, and eyes which are the 
tokens that bespeak an inferior and 
unprogressive race. They are, more- 
over, exceedingly liable to glandular 
swellings, scrofula and auricular pus- 
tules, as well as eruptive and chlorotic 
heads. The same concomitant condi- 
tions we have remarked in the close 
bred cocker spaniel, of which we have 
owned several. They were invariably 
troubled with excoriated ears and mul- 
tifarious cutaneous eruptions, arising 
from the state of the blood. Another 
disease in Japan is leg humor, which is common 
and incurable, yet it is not incident to any other 
people. Probably this disease likewise arises from 
close in-breeding. It has been estimated that 
there are furthermore about 200,000 lepers among 
the Japanese. , 

Many of the men and women wear straw and 
wooden sandals, covering only the soles of the 
feet, and held on by closely twisted straw, 
drawn between the great toe and the one next it, 
then tied around the ankles. To facilitate this, 
each stocking is knit with a separate compart- 
ment for the big toe. 

The diminutive horses and oxen are shod with 
tightly braided ctraw only, and, of course, no 
nails are used to. keep such shoes in position. 
They are tied on the feet of the animals, and 
protect their hoofs from injury while climbing 
the rocks or stony roads. 

Small, black bulls are used to carry burdens 
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between the sea-coast towns 
and the rural districts. The 
load is tied to a primitive sad- 
dle, resting on the back of the 
animal, which is led by a man 
having a rope fastened to a 
ring in the bull’s nose. Strong 
minikin ponies are also used 
as beasts of burden. Most of 
the traveling that is done in 
parts of the country remote 
from the railways is performed 
in the Jinrikisha, a light, nar- 
row, two-wheeled, covered car- 
riage, comfortably seating one 
person, and drawn by a man 
between the shafts, who trots 
at the rate of from four to five 
miles an hour, ex- 
cept when ascend- Be. == 
ing hills, when he 

goes at a brisk | 
walking pace. 

The silk, bronz- | 
es and_ lacquer 
work of Japan are 
unsurpassed in 
excellence of 
workmanship. 
Their paintings, 
representing flow- 
ers, fruits and 
birds, are ex- 
tremely beautiful 
and praiseworthy. 
We purchased 
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some _ lacquered 
articles—such as 

tables, a work- 
| stand, and a few 
bronze curiosities 
—as mementos of 
our first landing 
in Japan. 

The marriage 
laws. of Japan al- 
low only one real 
wife, but there is 
a strange laxity 
in their moral 
code, 

It is not thought 
to be the proper 
form in Japan for the 
prospective bride to 
acknowledge her antic- 
ipated pleasure ; but, 
on the contrary, to 
weep and howl loudly 
and continuously day 
and night until the 
marriage ceremony is 
consummated. When- 
ever attired for the 
momentous occasion, 
she shrieks and objects 
obstinately until an at- 
tendant places a veil 
over her face and head, 
and an aged woman 
seats the maiden in a 
sedan-chair. Two men 
then carry the chair 


' 
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JAPANESE LADIES AT LUNCH. 


with its living load to the bridegroom’s house, 
and thenceforth she is his legal wife without 
further ceremony. The bride is profusely con- 
gratulated by the assembled guests. 

Japanese women, as a rule, make model wives. 
One exemplary spouse in Japan, Iwa Sadaichi, 
whose husband has been bedridden for ten years, 
has, unaided, tilled their fields, gathered their 
crops, attended to all household duties, and for- 
bearingly waited upon her sick husband. The 
prefectural authorities sent this rare consort a 
liberal present of money and a testimonial com- 
mending her many unusual virtues. 

Japan has produced several eminent women. 
Mrs. Oura, a famous native woman of Nagasaki, 
who died in 1884, aged fifty-seven years, was 
foremost in augmenting foreign commerce, and, 
by her individual efforts, supported several poor 
members of her family who were rendered home- 
less by the ravages of fire. The government ac- 
knowledged her inestimable usefulness to man- 
kind with appropriate recognitions. 

Jingu Kogu became empress and led an in- 
vading and conquering army into : 
Corea, and took their treasures and 
levied an annual tribute upon the 
Coreans. Kogu possessed bellicose at- 
tributes, and her conquests gave her 
a fame outrivaling all former rulers, 
and her deeds are still commemorated 
by their painters and writers. Her 
son, Osintenno (‘‘God of War’’) be- 
came a very distinguished emperor, 
and ruled Japan forty-three years, and 
introduced from Corea into Japan an 
improved breed of horses, silk work- 
ing, Chinese letters, and the books of 
Confucius. 

The most remarkable authoress 
among the Japanese during the ninth 
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century was Murasaki Shikibu, whose 
most brilliant literary work was ‘‘ The 
Story of the Genji.”’ 

Divorce in Japan, is as easy, if not 
easier, than marriage. In divorces, 
Japan leads every other country. Ire- 
land has the least, as one divorce only 
is there granted yearly to every 400,000 


eight legal dissolutions of the bonds of 
matrimony among each 100,000 popu- 
lation in the United States, which is an 
ominously large proportion, but in 
Japan there are a fraction more than 
608 divorces annually to each 100,000 
persons. 

Some of our recollections in reviewing our 
journeyings through Japan are as follows : The 
emperor and princes are the principal land- 
owners, and the farmers pay one-sixth to one- 
half of their crops as annual rentage. No farm- 
ing on a large scale was seen, but little patches 
of grain and grass are found nearly everywhere. 
Women and children help till the ground, and 
there are no fences to separate one farm from 
another. The land is worked with spade and 
hoe, and the grain is cut with a sickle, because 
reaping or mowing- machines cannot be used 
with profit. We traveled hundreds of miles 
through the country without seeing a pig, goat, 
sheep, horse or cow, and only once in all our 
travels did we see a man plowing with a horse. 
There are really very few of these useful animals 
in Japan. Throughout the rural districts there 


are neither carriages nor carts drawn by horses. 
In the cities the houses are fairly well built, of 
wood, stone or brick ; but in the remote districts 
they are made of bamboo-sticks, fastened with 
mud, and roofed very thickly with straw-thatch. 


inhabitants. There are annually eighty-. 
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The windows are not usually glass, but frames 
covered with thin, tough paper, through which 
the light finds its way tolerably well; but if you 
desire to look through it at any object, you must 
make an aperture for the purpose by thrusting 
your finger through the paper. 

The name of each workman and that of his 
master, and where he lives, are marked on the 
outside of the clothing covering the back of 
every hired man in Japan. 

Labor of all kinds is performed in the most 

- primitive and difficult manner. When a man 
has a board to plane, he holds it with his foot, 
while he sits on the 
ground. His plane is 
like that of an Ameri- 
can carpenter, but he 
pulls it toward him, 
instead of pushing it 
to make the shavings. 
The saws are so set 
and filed that they cut 
when pulled, not when 
pushed. The keys of 
all locks are turned the 
opposite way from ours. 
Their horses are backed 
into the stalls, and 
stand with their heads 
outward. They adjust 
bells to the harness 
near the hips of horses, 
rather than in the 
front. A Japanese 
mounts his horse from 
the off-sidee They 
stitch from them when 
sewing, and who can 
tell which is right? 

Sake, the national 
beverage, is distilled 
from rice, but it takes 
a large quantity to produce intoxication. Their 
principal foods are rice, vegetables, fruits, pickles, 


preserves, fowl, eggs, honey, tea, and fish—the . 


latter being, for the most part, eaten uncooked. 
They never ingest butcher meat, Irish potatoes, 
butter, bread, cheese, fats, milk, coffee, wine, 
beer or alcoholic liquors. 

' The Japanese have no admiration either for 
- the personal appearance or the moral character 
of foreigners. If we do not consider them hand- 
some, their opinion of us is undoubtedly much 
the same. Their gait and many other move- 
ments are ungraceful, but they are adepts in the 
-art of bowing. 
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Whenever entering the door of a true native 
hotel, those who were to receive us would kneel 
down and bow their heads until their foreheads 
touched the mats with which the floor was cov- 
ered. Though, perhaps, there is little heartfelt 
respect in this old custom, it is usually taken by 
strangers to evince good feeling toward them. 
For our part we know better, and cannot forget 
that, after such a ceremony at Shedzuoka, they 
stole Mrs. Simms’s waterproof and other arti- 
cles. 

The partitions between rooms in native hotels 
in Japan consist of sliding wooden frames cov- 

ered with tensely 

stretched cloth, extend- 
ing from floor to ceil- 
ing, and, by pushing 
aside these light 
screens, all the rooms 
on the floor may be 
transformed into one, 
hence conversation in 
one closed room can be 
distinctly heard in all 
adjacent rooms. 
The Japanese cherish 
peculiar views concern- 
_ ing modesty and clean- 
liness. They deem fre- 
quent bathing very es- 
sential to health, and 
men and women bathe 
together daily in public 
baths in an entirely 
nude condition, and 
that, too, in water that 
has already been used 
for the same purpose 
by scores of other per- 
sons. 
Throughout the en- 
tire country the people 
are generally extremely poor and ignorant, or 
nearly devoid of the elevating and advancing sci- 
ences and mechanical machinery, hence they are 
intolerant of the opinions of others, and place 
implicit reliance in their manifold pracletes_ or 
divers gods for good fortune. They imagine 
many gods—viz., gods of war, of thunder, of the 
winds, of the moon, and thousands of others, as a 
natural consequence of their incomprehension, 


_They believe in and rely principally at home 


upon seven gods, as follows: the god of lore, 
and those of fame, learning, contentment, longevity, 
food and wealth. These seven are their house- 
hold gods, and in nearly every habitation are 
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images representing them. The gods of food 
and wealth are their greatest favorites. Accord- 
ing to the authority of Hesiod, in his ‘‘ Theog- 
ogny,’’ there were 30,000 gods on the earth 
during his time, and the Japanese of to-day are 
approximately or quite as polytheistic as were 
the ancient Greeks of about 2,660 years ago. 
There are several points of close similarity be- 
tween these modern and those ancient people. 
As arule, monotheism characterizes civilization, 
and polytheism thrives among savage tribes, yet 
disappears before the advance of higher culture. 

They also believe in the delitescent power of 
idols and charms to preserve them from impend- 
ing harm, and, therefore, carry them in their 
pockets for that purpose. 

In some streets of the cities tall posts are 
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erected with little “‘praying’’ wheels placed in 
them, about four or five feet from the ground, 
and any person passing one of those posts with 
a ‘‘praying’’ wheel in it can give the wheel a 
turn or more, and cach revolution is considered 
a prayer. 

All primeval people like the Japanese are gen- 
erally full of superstition. One belief largely en- 
tertained among that primordial nation is that 
new clothes bring ill-luck if first put on after 
five o’clock in the afternoon and before mid- 
night. It bodes misfortune also to purchase salt 
at night, and, if bought by daylight, nothing 
save sprinkling a little of it in the fire can avert 
misfortune and family trouble. Purple if worn 
at a wedding is a forerunner of disagreements 
_ between the wedded pair. The word shi if used 
on New Year’s Day implies death to follow 
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among near relatives. It is an evil omen to 
sleep with the head toward the north. The Jap- 
anese believe that earthquakes, which occur ex- 
tremely often in Japan, and are very destructive, 
are caused by an immense, angry catfish, with 
his head beneath Oshiu and his tail under Kioto. 
In several of their temples are lanterns which 
are supposed to possess the power of becoming 
demons and destroying the people. Hundreds 
of other jejune self-delusions still linger among 
the illiterate Japanese. 

The Ainos residing in the large island called 
Yezo, or Yesso, worship wind and water, moon, 
sun, fire, and the bear. However, they rarely in- 
dulge in prayer, yet they tattoo their faces and 
consider it a religious duty. The Ainos, men- 
tally, like most of the Japanese, possess won- 
drous homeogeneity 
of mind, and are ex- 
treme relicts of con- 
servatism and barbar- 
ism, and their lives 
are the expressions of 
sterility of mind and 
adherence to the hab- 
its of their forefathers. 

The army of Japan 
numbers 78,957 men 
in times of peace, but 
in war times it is raised 
to 270,000, besides 
20,000 police. The 
navy is small, consist- 
ing at the opening of 
the late war of thirty- 
two vessels and twenty 
= eae torpedo boats. 

The only places 
which foreigners may visit without passports are 
the treaty ports of Tokio, Yokohama, Hiogo, 
Osaka, Hakodate, Niigata and Nagasaki. This 
passport business is wholly useless, except that 
it provides sinecure positions for a few officials 
at Tokio. It is really a serious annoyance to 
visitors, and prevents many from traveling by 
railway through the interior of the country, for 
the obtaining of a passport is an extremely 
tedious affair. 

One is inclined to smile at some of the Jap- 
anese imitations of European customs. The an- 
cient titles of nobility have been mostly abolished, 
however, and modern ones adopted. Count Ito, for 
example, is the Premier of Japan, Prince Taruhito 
Arisugawa is Commander-in-Chief of the Army, 
Count Saigo is Minister of the Navy, Marshal 
Count Oyama commands 40,000 Japanese troops. 
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Many of the signs on the shops in the Japan- 
ese cities are very amusing, such as ‘‘ Carpenter 
Puran Tor, Builder and Mason Painter General 
Contrac No. 5.’”? Another runs thus: ‘Tailor 
of European Coat.’’ A third, over a street door, 
is: ‘‘An Intelligent Office For hiring both of 
Male and Female servants.’’ A fourth was still 
more curious, if not a little ambiguous at first 
sight: ‘‘Wheelwrights, Blacksmiths, and Engi- 
neers executed on the shortest notice.”’ : 

In several private houses opportunities were 
permitted for observing the Japanese appliances 
for cooking. There are no chimneys to their 
habitations. The fire is kindled in the stove, 
built of brick, stone or mortar. A hole in the 
top affords room for one kettle or other cooking 
utensil ; and another aperture beneath and open 
to the front receives the fuel, which is princi- 
pally charcoal. Hence, there is no draught of 
air, and the smoke meanders about the room in 
a foul manner, regardless of its deleterious in- 
fluence on the inmates. That visible effluvium 
and those invisible gases, together with the sooty 
exhalations, affect the eyes to such an alarming 
extent that nearly half of those requiring med- 
icai attent‘on were suffering from opthalmia. | 

The Japanese are insincere and untruthful, 
and, as a rule, c:nuvt be trusted. Thev. are even 
less honest than the Chinese. Sir k. -slcoc!r 
notes this characteristic in the Japanese in ‘‘ The 
Capital of the Tycoon,’’ published by Harper «& 
Brothers, New York, 1863, vol. 2, page 213, in 
which he says: ‘‘I am led to the place at the 
head of the list of Japanese vices, this one of 
mendacity, bringing as it does inevitably dishon- 
esty of action. The Japanese traders are accord- 
ingly what might be expected, and rank among 
the most dishonest and tricky of Easterns.’’ 

At Yokohama an old Englishman, who has 
been trading with them more than a quarter of a 
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BIG BELL AT KIOTO, JAPAN. 

BETWEEN 12 AND 14 FEET HIGH AND 11 ‘INCHES THICK. 
century, said : ‘‘ They are infamous cheats, and 
hate foreigners with a vengeance.”’ 

One author says : ‘‘ Chastity and truth are ex- 
ceptio-al among the Japanese.’’ We know that 
the white race generally are fundamentally su- 
perior to them in truthfulness, yet the Japanese 
regard foreigners in general as persons of bad 
morals in compari. > with themseives. Never- 
theless, the tablets of our memory retain many 
gorgeously resplendent pictures of modern Ja}..n, 
often reviewed with rapturous delectability, arid _ 
never to be forgotten while the paradise of recol- 
lection remains untarnished. 


A GERMAN STUDENT DUEL. 


By COLONEL ALEXANDER E. SWEET. 


Nor very long ago—last year, 
in fact—all Germany was thrown 
into an uproar by the unusually 
atrocious murder of a civilian 
in the humbler walks of life 
. by atitled army officer. The 
4 tragedy occurred in the city 
of Carlsruhe, the capital of 
the grand duchy of Baden, 
where the insolence of the mili- 
tary is even ranker than in Ber- 
lin itself. 

A number of years ago the 
writer of these lines was a stu- 
dent at the Polytechnic School 
of Carlsruhe, and had abundant 
opportunity to observe the be- 
havior of German army officers 
toward civilians in general, and 
Polytechnic students in particu- 
lar. I remember one notable 
instance in which the military washbuckler came 
to grief. Not only was his beauty permanently 
spoiled by a saber cut, but he came very near 
losing his life. 

For several months the relations betwee: the 
students and the officers were about, *s cordial 
as those which existed between the Montagues 
and the Capulets, as described ‘n ‘‘Romeo and 
Juliet.’ If f strdert bit «as thumb at a 
military gentleman, or vice rersa, a small-sized 
riot, was the immediate result, but the climax 
=> reached when, at a masquerade ball, Stu- 

Baum, of the Corps Bavaria, disguised as 
Mephisto, clinched with a short, stout harle- 
quin, who happened to be Baron von Holtz, an 
artillery lieutenant. Satan, as is usually the 
case, was the upper dog in the fight, and he took 
advantage of his position to utilize the baron’s 
ears as convenient handles, with which he 
bumped the back of the baronial head on the 
floor with great violence. A demure-looking 
nun, who was also a professional ballet dancer, 
was the immediate cause of the unpleasant epi- 
sode. Her preference for the student was the 
casus belli, 

Next day the four student corps, Saxonia, 
Franconia, Allemania and Bavaria, held a war 
meeting, at which they selected seven of their 
members to meet any seven officers the latter 
might select, and have it out with sabers. The 


reply of the officers was characteristic. They all 
belonged to the nobility, and this military china 
would not lower its dignity by putting itself on 
a level with ordinary civilian crockery. But there 
was still a remedy. Among these military Pooh 
Bahs was one Count Leiningen, who was will- 
ing to humiliate himself to the extent of meeting 
all seven of the students in succession, threaten- 
ing to send them each and all to the tomb of the 
Capulets. 

This Count Leiningen is worthy of special 
notice. He was very tall, over six feet three 
inches, and he had a phenomenally long arm. 
He was an expert with saber, and on that ac- 
count, in a saber duel, with his great reach, an 
ordinary man stood no chance whatever with 
him. For the students to fight him was equiva- 
lent to committing suicide. 

Fortunately, just at this. stage of the game, 
the Grand Duke Frederick of Baden (who is still 
alive, and looks like a twin-brother c{ our late 
James G. Blaine) began to take an interest in 
what was. going on. it was intimated, semi-of- 
fi-jally, to Lieutenant von Holtz that if he did 
not fight a duel at once with Student Baum, and 
ecase to involve others in his quarrel, he would 
be dropped from the army list. 

This had the desired effect, and I was an eye- 
witness the next day to one of the most peculiar 
duels that ever occurred. The encounter took 
place in the dancing pavilion of a third-class 
hotel on the Lange Strasse, the leading thorough- 
fare of the city, and resulted in a remarkable 
victory for main strength and awkwardness over 
science. 

On one side of the pavilion were grouped 
Baron von Holtz and his friends. The baron 
was young, short, stout, red-faced, and had a 
large nose, shaped somewhat like a cucumber. 
His second was a grizzly old veteran, with a 
curved nose and bushy eyebrows, whose general 
appearance was suggestive of an old bird of prey. 
There were four or five other officers in their 
uniforms. 

On the other side of the pavilion were the stu- 
dents. Young Baum was tall and athletic. Al- 
though a German, he had black hair and eyes, 
an olive complexion, classic features, and looked 
like an Italian or Spaniard. His second was 
Giessen, Senior of the Franconia, a blond giant 
with an immense red beard, whose face was 
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scarred with slashes from a dozen schlager duels. 
Other members of the Carlsruhe corps, with 
their tri-colored caps and ribbons, stood around 
and glanced sternly from time to time at the 
military gentlemen. 

Off to one side was a table, on which was a 
basin of water, a large sponge, and an array of 
surgical implements. No less than three medical 
gentlemen were in attendance, for a duel with 
sabers, unlike many schlager duels, means busi- 
ness every time. 

Giessen took Baum off into a corner of the 
room. 

‘Baum, how are you with the saber?’ he 
asked. 

Baum laughed and said, while he was pretty 
fair with the schlager, he knew nothing at all 
about the saber. 

Giessen turned to the window, and looked out 
into the street for several moments. When he 
came back to Baum his voice trembled, and 
there were tear-drops on his red beard. 

‘*Tam sorry for you, Baum, but I am afraid 
that fellow will kill you. These officers all know 
how to fight with the saber. It is too late to 
make any changes now,’’ and for several min- 
utes Giessen was absorbed in thought. Then he 
felt his principal’s right arm. It was as hard as 
arock. ‘‘ Now, Baum,”’ he said, in an impress- 
ive whisper, ‘‘ listen to what I am going to tell 
you. Follow my instructions to the letter, and 
you have a fighting chance. When the word 
is given, climb right on top of him. Pay no at- 
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tention to the rules of fencing. Don’t parry. 
Just slash from right to left as hard and as fast 
as you can. Keep him busy parrying. You are 
stronger and quicker than he is. Do nothing 
but strike and advance !’’ 

Just then the grizzly old veteran approached 
the group of students, and suggested that the 
combat begin. After some preliminary con- 
versation the two principals took their positions 
about ten feet apart. They were in their shirt- 
sleeves, and armed with basket-hilted sabers, 
with slightly curved blades—most effective and 
dangerous weapons. When the signal, ‘‘ Auf die 
mensur !—fertig—los !’ was given, they were to 
advance on each other and attack. 

‘Remember what I told you,’’ whispered 
Giessen, as he took his position, sword in hand, 
to the left of Baum. Baum smiled and winked, 
as much as to say : ‘‘ Just watch me !’’ 

“* Auf die mensur !—fertig !—los !’ 

A second later Baum was showering sledge- 
hammer blows at the baron, who, taken by sur- 
prise, began to retreat, followed by Baum, who 
gave him no chance to rally. 

“Halt !’ called the old veteran, wrathfully, 
‘Was soll das bedeuten??’ (What does this 
mean ?) interposing his sword. The combatants 
lowered their weapons. 

Giessen’s face was wreathed with scorn, as he 
tried the temper of his sword by bending it on 
the floor. With infinite sarcasm, he replied : 

‘“My dear general, it means your man lacks 


p? 


sand. I was afraid it would be a sprinting 
match. I suggest that we adjourn this fight to 


your drill-ground, which, as it contains several 
hundred acres, will afford you military gentle- 
men better opportunity for strategic movements. 
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Has your man yet recovered his wonderful 
nerve ?”’ 

‘‘This is no way to fight! It is contrary to 
all the rules of fencing !’’ snarled the old fencer. 

**Do you think your man could stand another 
round ?”’ sneered Giessen. 

‘Yes, right off !’’? snapped out the old vet- 
eran, and made some remarks to his principal. 
Giessen, too, whispered to Baum : 

‘*The next round will settle it. 
next time. Hit a little quicker. 
try and hit back.”’ 

* Auf die mensur !—fertig !—los P’ 

Again Baum hurled himself on his antagonist, 
dealing tremendous blows, but the baron stood 


He will stick 
He is going to 
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began high up on the side of the head, above the 
ear, extended, an inch wide, to the corner of the 
eye, thence through the left cheek, through the 
large nose, and into the right cheek. My recol- 
lection is that it took twenty stitches to sew up 
the wound after the arteries had been ligated. 
Giessen, sword in hand, walked over to the 
group around the wounded man, with whom the 
doctors were busy, and made a very serious effort 
to look sorry. It was a dismal failure. Tri- 
umphal-joy was written all over his face. Then 
he came over to Baum, who was resuming his 
vest and coat, patted him on the back, hugged, 
and, I believe, he even kissed him, murmuring : 
“* Baeumchen !’? (dear little Baum!) ‘‘ thou 
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his ground. He knew his opponent’s tactics 
and profited by it. He deftly parried Baum’'s 
slash, and gave him in return a back-handed cut 
that made my blood run cold. Had it been 
sharp it would have been all over with Baum ; 
but, fortunately, it was a flat or glancing blow. 
It cut Baum’s shirt into ribbons from the left 
shoulder to the right hip, bruising, but not cut- 
ting, the flesh. It was the last blow the baron 
struck in that duel, for Baum’s return blow 
smote him fair and square on the head. With a 
shriek of pain he reeled backward, his saber fall- 
ing from his neryeless grasp. Ie had fainted 
away, and, no wonder, for blood was spurting 
from severed arteries, among them the temporal 
artery on the left side of his head. The cut 


hast done well. I couldn’t have done it better 
myself. I only wish they had that long Prince 
Leiningen here, so I could get a whack at him. 
Baeumchen, give me another kiss, famoser Kerl 2’ 

Then the blond giant went over to the group 


of discomfited officers. 9 Visi intense asm, 
and, in a pleading ve°~.. be tri to cess oom 
into another duel. He. a & 

‘*T suppose, gentlemen, te. 0 fee fot 


other round as far as the baron i. eer ee, fee 
possibly some one of you may feel aggrieved 
some remark that I have made in this conne 
tion. If any such there are among you, now i. 
the golden opportunity. I will take pleasure ir. 
ae BSG cae : 
repeating these remarks if it will possibly result 
in another fight. Such a chance as this may 
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not occur again in a long time. The doctors will 
soon be through with our unfortunate young 
friend, and I pledge myself‘to furnish them with 
another subject, if I am given half a chance. 
Be so kind as to let me carve up one of you on 
this auspicious occasion !’’ 

The officers scowled, but showed no disposi- 
tion to assist Giessen in making the occasion any 
more memorable than it was already. The only 
one who showed much grit was the old veteran, 
possibly a survivor of the Napoleonic era. He 
snapped his eyes at Giessen, very much after the 
manner of a Skye terrier, and was about to 
come to Giessen’s rescue, when he was sur- 
rounded and dissuaded by the other officers, 
who reminded him that the Grand Duke had in- 
timated that the duel between Baron von Holtz 
and Student Baum was to settle the whole ques- 
tion. But for that there would have been three 
or four more saber duels, then and there. 

The students, headed by Giessen, repaired to 
he kneipe of the Bavaria, and it took them until 
daylight next morning to get through celebrating 
the victory over the military. All the students 
at the fight were arrested. Baum was impris- 
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oned for a month in the fortress of Rasstadt, 
along with Giessen. The rest of us escaped with 
areprimand. The only officer arrested was the 
unfortunate baron. I presume he was arrested 
for the same reason that Voltaire gave for the 
English shooting Admiral Blythe—to encourage 
the rest. He certainly deserved something for 
not knowing how to fence better. His sentence 
was that he be confined to his quarters for three 
weeks. As his wound must have laid him up 
for at least six weeks, the element of humor was 
not lacking in the military court that passed on 
his case. 

A few years ago a friend of mine, who visited 
Germany, spent several evenings at the Officers’ 
Casino, at Carlsruhe. He remembers being in- 
troduced to a short, stout colonel of artillery, - 
with a scar as broad as a table-knife across his 
face, who was none other than Baron von Holtz. 
Baum finished his course at Carlsruhe. He after- 
ward joined the army himself, and was killed 
charging the French at the Battle of Gravelotte. 
As for the ballet dancer who was the immediate 
cause of the duel, she probably is still kicking 
up her heels at the Hoff Theater. 


THE WHITE ENVELOPE. 
By THOMAS DONNELLY. 


“ Look not upon me, for thine eyes are wounding, 
*** And kill the innocent gazer with the sight.””"—Henry V1. 


He was expected that night at Dunglora. 
So it was generally rumored among the village 
dlers, who might be seen flitting from one point 
to another in apparent pursuit of nothing in par- 
ticular. In fact, if you stood at the end of one 
‘of the short, sleepy streets and looked down it, 
the forms of these nomadic citizens were certain 
to loom up in the distance, and to remind you— 
with their lazy, uncertain movements, now Jean- 
ing against a door-post, now standing solitary at 
a corner, and presently starting on again to meet 
and momentarily pause in conversation with a 
passing brother—as seen through the hazy golden 
light of these autumn afternoons, of belated sum- 
mer insects on a westward window-pane. 

Like the poor, these ubiquitous drones were 
ever present, seeming, as a social element, quite 
in accord with the pervading quiet laziness and 
monotony of Dunglora life. And vet, even for 
those not attached to it by force of birth and tra- 
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dition, this remote, rugged corner of northwest- 
ern Ulster had its familiar charms. There were 
the vast stretches of wild, heathy moorland, the 
mighty mountains, the blue waves of the wide 
estuary, that brought the breath of the Atlantic, 
and occasionally some of its grandeur, more than 
eighteen miles from the open sea. 

At the inn it was authoritatively stated that 
he was expected that night. Nobody thought it 
necessary to refer to him more specifically than 
as ‘‘he.’’ But though that indefinite indication 
may have been enough for those in Dunglora, it 


will not satisfy the reader. 


‘‘He’’ was an important personage in the 
place, even though he had never been seen there. 
For the ‘‘biggest’? man in that part of the 
county was, and had been, through centuries, 
the owner for the time-being of the mansion and 
estates of Clive Chase. The Clives were ‘ big”? 
people territorially and lineally ; the wide manor 
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of Dunglora was theirs, besides many thousands 
of acres of grassy uplands and prosperous farms, 
held by a numerous tenantry, and a sweeping 
domain of mountain moor and stream, prized by 
sportsmen for its privileges. To-day old Sir 
James Clive lay dead in the manor house at the 
Chase. He had lived to such an age that the 
people had begun to think him immortal, and, 
when the end came, not far from the one-hun- 
dredth milestone of his life, they experienced a 
kind of mild shock. Ashe had had no issue by 
his second marriage, though wedded for over half 
a century, the sole heir to his possessions was an 
only son by a former wife. This son had never 
been in Ireland—at least, in this part of it, but 
was expected to arrive that evening at Dun- 
glora. In short, ‘‘he’’ was the new owner of 
Clive Chase. 

It was not known what he would do on his 
arrival, for the family residence was not vacant. 
It was still occupied .by the widow of the late 
owner, an aged woman who had survived her 
mental faculties, and lingered out her days in a 
secluded suite of rooms. So it happened that 
considerable speculation was indulged in, around 
the inn and elsewhere, as to the probable inten- 
tions of this mysterious ‘‘ he.”’ 

‘‘Aw doubt he’ll be a good sportsman, any- 
way,” said ‘‘ Francy’’ Gallagher, in his sharp 
North of Ireland twang. ‘“ Aff he isn’t, he wun’t 
be much of a Clive. Auld Sir James wuz a rare 
man to course. They dogs o’ mine knows that.’’ 

Gallagher was celebrated in Dunglora as a man 
of marked individuality. His business was bak- 
ing, and his weakness, grayhounds; of which 
breed he had several fine specimens which af- 


forded him the one recreation he cared for— , 


coursing hares in the season on some breezy 
hillside. 

‘*Yuss,’’ responded John Ramsay, the land- 
lord of the Clive Arms inn. ‘‘ He ought t? be a 
sportsman, aff he’s a Clive, sure enough, but the 
first thing wu’ll want t’? know is whether huz 
gawn t’ stay wuth us or not.”’ 

At this moment one or two of the ubiquitous 
village drones reached the inn-door with the ru- 
mor that the carriage from Clive Chase, dis- 
patched earlier in the day to the nearest railway 

station, fifteen miles distant from Dunglora, was 
just entering the village and apparently making 
for the inn. This news ended the conversation 
between Francy Gallagher and John Ramsay. It 
was unex pected news—that part of itwhich related 
to the new-comer patronizing the inn, for it had 
naturally been concluded that he would go first 
to the Chase. So the landlord retired to give 


some instructions to his subordinates. Just as 
he returned, the sound of rapidly moving wheels 
came from the street, and, on reaching the door, 
John Ramsay found himself in time to greet the 
new lord of the manor. 

“Welcome to Dunglora, sir. All our people 
are grieved t’ lose Sir James, that’s been among 
us all these years, but we hope you'll stay as 
long wuth us uz he did, and like us as wull, too, 
Sir—Sir——”’ 

The landlord hesitated, not knowing his guest’s 
Christian name, and, therefore, not being a 
Frenchman, unable to adopt a convenient Gallic 
alternative by referring to the baronet as ‘‘ Sir” 
Clive. 

‘«Sir Crofton,’’ responded ‘‘he’’—henceforth 
to be no longer known in Dunglora by that 
mysterious personal pronoun—readily perceiving 
the landlord’s perplexity, and desirous of reliev- 
ingit. ‘Sir Crofton Clive. At your service, Mr. 
Ramsay, and also at that of all my good friends 
in Dunglora, for such, I trust, we shall prove to 
one another.’’ 

Then the landlord bowed Sir Crofton into the 
inn parlor. This room had few characteristics 
worthy description. It was in no sense the typ- 
ical village inn parlor, rendered interesting by 
antiquity, because the Clive Arms was itself a 
comparatively new structure, subsidized by the 
Clive family to stimulate the influx of tourists 


‘into this picturesque region by furnishing them 


with a comfortable hostelry. But it was com- 
fortable, in the best sense of the word, and Sir 
Crofton Clive appreciated the fact, as he sat be- 
fore the blazing fire that evening interrogating 
the landlord. ‘ 

Two days later the aspect of Dunglora was one 
of mingled self-repression and excitement. The 
former was evident in the universally closed 
shutters and drawn blinds, the latter in the con- 
dition of the strects, which, especially in the 
neighborhood of the Clive Arms, were crowded 
with people and all manner of vehicles. All the 
local celebrities, as well as nonentities, from the 
entire countryside, were out in force. Francy 
Gallagher presented an unwonted spectacle by 
appearing in his Sunday clothes and minus his 
dogs. Usually, when daylight revealed him, 
clad in this Sabbath magnificence, the gray- 
hounds were an unfailing feature of the vision. 
This was not Sunday, yet there was Gallagher, 
gorgeous and unattended. The very order of 
nature scemed reversed. ; 

These unusual proceedings, however, are easily 
accounted for. It was the day of old Sir James 
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Clive’s funeral, an occasion which had produced 
a gathering such as even the great ‘‘ hiring ”’ fairs 
of the country could not pretend to equal. <A 
sturdy, well-to-do. lot they were, for the most 
part. The Clive tenantry, largely composed of 
solid ‘‘ Prassbyterian ’’ farmers, were reinforced 
by crowds from various parts of the county, in- 
cluding delegations from the towns. Days like 
this come seldom in remote regions like Dun- 
glora, and are only rendered possible by the oc- 
currence of extraordinary events, in which cate- 
gory we must surely number the passing of the 
old chieftain of Clive Chase, almost a centena- 
rian. 

Long before the clans had gathered in the vil- 
lage Sir Crofton Clive had left the inn on foot, 
and started out along the country road in the di- 
rection of the Chase. Since we last saw him he had 
become familiar with the way, and, as he neared 
the end of the long Irish mile that lay between 
the outskirts of the village and the lodge-gates of 
the demesne, he turned into a byroad leading 
through level pastures and scattered clumps of 
woodland. He soon found himself in the shadow 
of a lofty brick wall, bounding on one side of the 
way for a considerable distance ahead, while on 
the other was an unbroken vista of rich green 
fields and deep, autumn-tinted forest. The wall 
was old, covered with mossy patches, and top- 
ped here and there with a solitary wall-flower. 
Presently he paused before a large wooden gate 
hung between piers, surmounted with weather- 
stained stone pomegranates, ornaments suggested 
by the fancy of a past generation. Taking a key 
from his pocket, he opened a wicket and passed 
into the ancient garden of Clive Chase. Proba- 
bly he had avoided approaching by the main 
avenue to the front of the house under the im- 
pression that strangers might be arriving for the 
funeral, even at this vet early hour. 

The garden through which Sir Crofton walked 
was of the kind never to be found near resi- 
dences of modern origin. The paths were bor- 
dered by box-edgings fully two feet high, like 
miniature hedgerows, inclosing the flower-beds, 
and stretching in long, green lines, pleasantly 
restful to the eye. The parterres thus formed 
were intersected at long intervals by diverging 
paths, sometimes winding circuitously, and in 
other instances describing diagonal lines, thus 
agrecably varying the shape of the Hower-beds. 
In some of the circular spaces formed by the 
winding paths groups of giant shrubs created 
shady retreats, and the vista of the long, straight 
walks was frequently lost in a double colonnade 
of stately vews, suggesting arboreal cloisters. 
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This morning, though the weather was ex- 
tremely fine, the sun’s rays were rather subdued 
than otherwise, and, when occasionally inter- 
cepted by the slowly moving clouds, left an at- 
mosphere curiously transparent, through which 
distant objects showed with remarkable clearness 
and apparent proximity. As Sir Crofton turned 
the corner from one path into another, his eye 
caught a glimpse of the white garden temple vis- 
ible through the greenery at this point. Under 
the circular, roof the light fell through open 
spaces between the supporting pillars, and 
startled Sir Crofton with a strange apparition. 
Framed in masses of red-gold hair, the face of a 
woman looked straight into his. As to the hair, 
it seemed an anomaly, for the features were un- 
mistakably aged ; the eyes, though not particu- 
larly large, were very expressive, and seemed to 
search his own with a keen, inquiring, specula- 
tive gaze. 

Sir Crofton Clive involuntarily started as he 
looked. There was something not quite earthly— 
perhaps, uncanny —in that unexpected, un-fa- 
miliar, voiceless interrogatory, for such he felt it 
to be. Instinct told him that that steady glance 
meant puzzled inquiry as to his entity and the 
reason of his presence. He turned away his 
head and went on. But the memory remained, 
and, when he entered the house by way of the 
stone-balustraded terrace that flanked one side 
of it, he went to the library and sent for the land 
steward. 

That personage happening to be on the prem- 
ises, soon arrived. He was a big Scotchman, 
some sixty years of age, shrewd in countenance 
and character ; florid-faced, with gray side- 
whiskers that met under his chin. 

“The funeral is to leave the house at ten 
o’clock, I understand, Mr. Lindsay ?”’ asked Sir 
Crofton. 

‘Yes, sir, at ten o’clock. We go to the auld 
abbey by the estuary road, a distance of about 
a mile. It has always lain to my duty to keep 
the key of the vault, and I will leave here, sir, 
ahead of the funeral itself in order to have the 
vault open an’ ready.”’ 

‘¢ By-the-way, Mr. Lindsay,”’ said Sir Crofton, 
quietly, ‘let me have the key. That is, you 
can hand it to me on my return from the abbey. 
I shall come back here. And—oh, ves, as I 
came through the garden I thought I saw an old 
lady walking there. Was it ie 

“Aw doubt, sir, vow ll be seeing the auld mis- 
tress herself, Lady Clive, sir. She'll be fond of 
goin’ out there early in the mornin’s this many 
a vear.”” 
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Sir Crofton looked thoughtful, as he listened, 
and glanced at the floor, as he replied : 

‘“Of course the condition of her health will 
prevent her from being able to attend any part 
of the ceremonies, I suppose ?”’ 

‘Yes, sir; she seldom leaves her apartments, 
except to walk a little in the garden. Aw doubt, 
indeed, if the poor lady comprehends the sad 
truth that she’s alone in the warld the day.”’ 

The interview ended, and, as the steward re- 
tired from the scene, he began to wonder to him- 
self what reason the new owner of Clive Chase 
could have for wanting the key of the vault in the 
old abbey. The request was one unique in Mr. 
Lindsay’s experience, nor was it his habit of 
mind to see or hear anything to which he was 
not accustomed without seeking to fathom the 
meaning. 

* * * * * * 

Two mutes, one on either side of the wide 
steps of the mansion at Clive Chase, are stand- 
ing, robed in that excessive sombreness charac- 
teristic of the funeral’ mute—an adjunct of 
distinguished obsequies less common in late 
years than formerly. Their white linen scarfs 
and hatbands—which, like the mutes, are rap- 
idly becoming traditions—increase the effect of 
the sable trappings. Solemn and black they 
stand, like sentinels of death, each holding in 
the right hand a tall hatchment. Just be- 
neath, on the spacious sweep of graveled drive, 
turns and slowly moves in line an endless 
stream of carriages. A moment earlier, and we 
- might have seen the body borne down to the 
hearse, step by step, between those sombre sen- 
tinels. A distinguished, as well as representa- 
tive, gathering will follow it to the vault in the 
abbey. The contingent we saw some hours 
earlier in the street of Dunglora has been swelled 
by representatives of the county families, among 
them connections of the dead baronet and his 
widow. By these the policy of Sir Crofton, in 
declining all invitations to become their guest, 
had been thought somewhat strange. None of 
them bore the name of Clive, the nearest relative 
being a Captain Fenton, son of an only sister of 
Sir James. He occupied the carriage with the 
heir. 

Through the park to the high road the proces- 
sion went, a sight impossible to witness without 
serious thoughts. At intervals the elms and 
oaks, standing in closer groups, obscured sec- 
tions of the line, but its perpetual movement 
was ever visible here and there under the au- 
tumn foliage of the grand trees. Every mourner 
wore a broad white linen scarf across his coat in 
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addition to a hatband of the same material, 
which’ strikingly contrasted with the greens and 
golden reds of the changing leaves. It was sol- 
emn to see this silent concourse following to the 
grave one dead man ; it was doubly so from the 
surroundings, where Nature, in accord with hu- 
manity, added her tribute of calm, disturbed 
only by dreamy sounds that seemed to intensify 
the pervading stillness. . 

The road to the abbey lay on high ground, 
below which the estuary swept ‘‘a bowery 
shore,’’ its blue expanse bound on the further 
side by purple mountains. A quiet highway, 
where the traveler meets but few fellow-wayfarers 
and passes no habitations. This day it boasted 
a traffic unknown since the father of the man 
they bore along it to his tomb had taken a simi- 
lar journey. At length the procession, turning 
to the left, entered a grass-grown lane, which, 
after one or two windings, gave entrance to the 
churchyard. The grass is nearly waist-deep in 
the neglected precincts of Killarda Abbey, and 
any one who goes there to reach the ruined nave 
must wade through its waving sea. In the still 
almost perfect chancel wall a glorious cruciform 
window, reaching nearly to the roof—or where 
the roof once was—rises in matchless majesty. 
Near the top, where the wall has partly fallen 
away on either side, the tracery of the window, 
intact in every part, is outlined against the Jand- 
scape, framed in the blue of sky and water and 
the wealth, of woodland. At right angles to the 
window, in the ruined nave wall, half hidden by 
vagrant ivy, is an iron door. Seldom is the 
threshold of this gloomy postern crossed by the 
world that lives; its echoless interior had not 
seen the light of day for more than fifty years, 
when the man who had then been lord of Clive 
Chase gave up all—his broad lands and yeoman 
tenantry — to go down to darkness and dust. 
The steward, Mr. Lindsay, had told Sir Crofton 
of this, that there had not been a funeral in the 
Clive vault since the death of Sir James’s father, 
fifty vears before, ; 

As Sir Crofton Clive now stood in front of the 
open vault, he remembered the steward’s words, 
and a strange fecling came over him. Here was 
he, the third in line of succession from that day 
to this; and how long before his turn should 
come? Where was death’s victory? Truly, he 
thought, it was indeed here, in this ruined ab- 
bey, and a very substantial one it seemed to be. 
At the last funeral there had been just such a 
gathering as at this, but Death made havoc 
among those who composed it, and his reaper 
would be quite as keenly felt by those now present. 
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They were a goodly company, one not often‘en- 
tertained in these modern degenerate days by 
old Killarda Abbey. In the foreground Sir 
Crofton, supported by his kinsman, Captain Fen- 
ton, and the other relatives of the Clive family, 
and backed by the great mass of mourners, 
heard the words read, and watched the iron 
door swing groaning to upon the last of old Sir 
James. 

The assemblage gradually broke up into iso- 
lated groups, scattered within and about the 
ruins, or slowly dispersed in small detachments 
to wander off in carriages, on horseback or on 
foot, around the curves of the lane toward the 
high road. Among the last to leave the place 
were Captain Fenton and Sir Crofton Clive. The 
latter, urged by his relative to accompany him 
home, again excused himself. He must, he 
said, return to the Chase, having some urgent 
business with the land steward. But he would 
drive over to Captain Fenton’s to-morrow. 

* * * * * * 

The new owner returned to the lonely atmos- 
phere of the Chase. Unusually sombre was the 
old house on this late autumn afternoon ; from 
the small, square panes of the great windows 
fell a wintry light, dull, subdued, in which the 
heavy hangings and the time-stained carvings of 
the woodwork loomed gauntly through the long 
vistas of corridor and gallery, as though their 
size and grotesqueness, under the spell of some 
enchanter, had been magically, strangely exag- 
gerated. 

Sir Crofton Clive passed with faintly echoing 
footsteps along the broad main hall, with its un- 
tenanted suits of ancient armor, its barbaric or- 
naments of deers’ antlers, and its occasional 
pictures. Ascending the wide staircase, guarded 
by low, massive banisters, he went on to a dis- 
tant part of the house, turning at last from the 
corridor into a pleasant chamber. The tall, 
deep window at the further end, with church- 
like frame and sashes of gray stone, overlooked 
the quaint garden where the white dome and 
pillars of the Greek temple showed beyond the 
intervening glimpses of greenery and old-fash- 
ioned flower-beds. The room was just what its 
name implied—an easy-going snuggery, wherein 
old Sir James used to transact little matters of 
business, correspondence, or interviews with the 
steward. It had been known as ‘the study.” 
Evidently here the late master had gathered his 
keepsakes, his little cherished belongings, his 
lares and penates. There hung a pair of antique 
silver-mounted pistols, here a favorite hunting 
crop, a fishing rod, a colored print showing some 
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phase of field sport. In the centre of the room 
was an old-fashioned escritoire of oak, carved 
curiously, and suggestive of all sorts of odd con- 
ceits in the way of secret drawers and such like 
repositories. This Sir Crofton opened, and next 
threw himself into a low, roomy, comfortable 
chair which stood before it. Then he began to 
examine a little ivory miniature he drew from a 
white envelope—a genuine specimen of eigh- 
teenth century style, framed in gold and fas- 
tened at the top after the fashion known to deal- 
ers as the ‘‘ bow-knot.’’ Oddly enough the face 
in the miniature was exactly the same as that he 
had caught a glimpse of in the garden temple on 
the day after his arrival ; and, as he fingered the 
trinket, his eyes wandered toward the window— 
with its view of the temple—until they finally 
rested upon the latter. 

Sir Crofton could almost hear the ticking of 
his watch, so complete was the silence, until sud- 
denly a fitful gust of wind without bore against 
the window a few russet leaves, which fluttered 
slowly down to the broad stone sill. His reverie 
was broken, and his glance, recalled from con- 
templation of the garden view, turned to the 
wall behind him. Above the open fireplace 
hung a small oval oil-painting he had not no- 
ticed before. He was surprised to see that this 
was still another counterfeit presentment of those 
features which, in the flesh and in the miniature 
in his hand, had so haunted him within the last 
few days. 

The two portraits, however, considered along 
with the living original itself, conveyed the im- 
pression of three distinct periods of life. In the 
miniature one saw a girl, perhaps eightcen years 
old, fair, fresh, innocent, as such a maiden 
should be, and giving promise of maturing into 
womanly beauty. In the oval picture on the 
wall that promise was generously fulfilled, and 
the maiden had blossomed into the handsome 
matron. The face that had gazed on Sir Crofton 
from the garden temple—the third and last edi- 
tion—was, in a way, the most remarkable. In 
it the girlish grace, the splendor of womanhood, 
and the dignity of age were strangely and inde- 
scribably mingled, making one composite por- 
trait in its incongruous setting of red-gold hair. 
Above all, its same wonderful expressive eyes 
were, like the hair, unmistakably evident in 
each of the three faces. 

‘*So here,’’ said Sir Crofton, slowly, ‘‘is the so- 
lution of the mystery of this miniature which, so 
many years ago, found its way into my possession, 
without one word of written explanation to enable 
me to guess whose portrait it was, or whence it 
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came. I was living in Rome at the time, and it ar- 
rived by mail, inclosed, within the package, in this 
white envelope. My father must have sent it to 
me—knowing I had never seen her—and either 
intentionally did not write, or else the letter 
miscarried. It was, then, the portrait of his 
wife, of the woman who supplanted r 

His voice abruptly ceased, for, from the wall 
behind him, came a faint twanging sound, as of 
the snapping of the strings of an old violin. The 
next moment, as he turned sharply round in his 
chair, the oval portrait leaned forward from its 
fastenings and fell, face downward, upon the 
tiger-skin rug at his feet. 

Whether Sir Crofton Clive was a fatalist, or, 
perhaps, something of a slave to superstitious 
imaginings, no one can now tell, unless his is 
the power of piercing the veil that obscures the 
hereafter from our ken. But Sir Crofton’s fea- 
tures were ghastly white, and his hand shook 
with a sudden tremor as he replaced the ivory 
miniature within its white envelope and locked 
up the old escritoire. It was almost dusk when 
he at last left the room, but enough light lin- 
gered to reveal the fallen portrait still lying on 
the floor, the worn-out, broken catgut by which 
it had hung for years trailing across its up- 
turned back. 

For Sir Crofton had not touched it. 

* * * * * * 

- It is nearly eleven o’clock, bright moonlight, 
one of those very early October nights that are 
not even chilly ; reminiscent, rather, of recent 
summer, and windless as a calm belt in the 
tropics. In the grassy nave of ruined Killarda 
Abbey Sir Crofton Clive’s figure is readily recog- 
nizable. For the brilliant moon beams through 
the tracery of the tall chancel window, bringing 
into clear relief the surpassing grace of the for- 
gotten sculptor’s art, and shining full on the 
features of the new baronet, who has approached 
the vault in the wall. The motto and inscrip- 
tion on the door are plainly distinguishable : 


CLIVE 
OF 
CLIVE CHASE, 
Cotte Que Coiite. 


Taking.a key from his pocket, Sir Crofton in- 
serted it in the lock, paused a moment and 
turned around. How still it was! Even the 
figure of the man himself seemed motionless as 
marble. A path of moonlight crossed the un- 
rippled estuary. 

‘¢¢ From yon hoar hills to this umbrageous 
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strand.’ What a curious legend is that old Lind- - 
say told me to-day about this Abbey of Killarda. 
That nine hundred years ago, when the abbey 
was rich and occupied by the Franciscan monks 
who founded it, a band of northern buccaneers 
sailed up this estuary in search of spoil. They 
landed here, robbed the monks; but, before tak- 
ing their departure, in some mocking spirit of 
bravado they climbed the belfry, removed the 
fine musical bell of the abbey, and carried it off 
to their ship. But before dawn the weight of 
the bell, which mysteriously increased, sunk 
their craft in the middle of the estuary, and all 
hands were drowned. Retribution for their act 
of sacrilege! And ever since, on each anniver- 
sary of the stealing of the abbey bell, its conse- 
crated tongue clangs the hour at midnight. Deep 
though it lies under the water, to all Dunglora, 
they say,fits mellow tones are audible.’’ 

Sir Crofton sighed as he recited to himself the 
legend of Killarda Abbey. Then he turned the 
key in the vault door, and, exerting all his 
strength, drew it toward him. It swung heavily 
outward with melancholy, sonorous creak, a 
weird sound in that silent scene. A bar of moon- 
light fell instantly across the inside of the vault, 
revealing an oaken coffin on iron trestles of an- 
cient, ornate design. On either side, laid in open 
shelves, were other coffins. Under the great 
square stone which formed the centre of the floor, 
past generations of Clives slept in a species of 
catacomb reached by stone steps. An unwritten 
law in this family provided for the reception of 
bodies in the upper vault until the shelves, as 
well as the iron trestles being occupied, it should 
become necessary to remove one body below. 
When this was done, the coffin on the trestles— 
always the latest comer—was lifted to the vacant 
place on the shelf, thus leaving the former recep- 
tacle free to receive another guest. 

All this had been explained to Sir Crofton by 
the steward Lindsay, in the course of general 
conversation anent the funeral. 

‘‘So,”? said he, musingly, ‘‘I am to be the 
next guest of honor at this Barmecide feast. This 
fantastic trestle will be mine, to lie in grislv 
state until I am displaced by the next ghastly 
reveler !”” 

He turned his face to the moonlight and gazed 
earnestly out at the tall grass and ruined walls. 
His features looked pale and worn. 

His next move was to take from the inside 
pocket of his coat a white envelope. This he 
laid on the coffin, over which he bent to read 
the inscription on the shining shield, appearing 
to study it with curious interest. 
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The universal silence that comes with the long 
hours between midnight and dawn, even to great 
cities that roar by day, is reigning over Clive 
Chase. However impressive this stillness be in 
the city, it cannot compare with its rural coun- 
terpart. Such hours in towns but intimate a 
trance, a sleeping ; among trees and fields they 
suggest a sphere whence life has gone. Here, 
to-night, in all this wide park and great man- 
sion, is no evidence of life or movement save in 

one place. 

Two tall candles, in two taller candlesticks, 
make gloom yet gloomier within the great dining 
room, The sombreness of oak—oak turned black 
by age in wainscot, door and furniture — invest 
the place with dignity; not a cheerful dignity, 
but a stateliness as of the great sable plumes 
upon a hearse. The inky oaken sideboard gleams 
here and there with a cold, white flash of silver, 
reflecting the distant light of the candles. On 
the lofty walls hang pictures—some old portraits, 
others more modern, but each a link between 
past and present generations of the Clive race. 
In the case of these the candle-light, too remote 
and concentrated to illuminate the canvas, pro- 
duces a dim, indistinct effect of heavy gilded 
frames, though in one or two instances a half 
ghostly glimpse of human features-—a vanished 
artist’s conception of some dead-and-gone Clive; 
long lying in Killarda Abbey, the dust upon his 
face—is visible in the uncertain light. Ghostly, 
too, is the effect of the large, heavy articles of 
furniture. Sometimes grotesquely carved, and 
in every case old-fashioned and oddly shaped, 
each piece, whether chair, armchair, cabinet, 
either creates dark, mysterious recesses, or looms 
up within their depths like warning or accusing 
phantoms. 

Such, at least, was the influence his surround- 
ings yielded over the solitary occupant of the 
apartment. A morbid fancy, surely, when one 
remembers that this dining-room at Clive Chase 
had, many a score of times, resounded to the 
mirth and song of the largest, jolliest compa- 
nies ever gathered under one hospitable roof in 
the county. Yet it was not a picture sug- 
gestive of revelry—that of Sir Crofton Clive, 
seated moodily by the grand oak table. Beside 
him stood the two antique silver candlesticks, 
whose lights were mirrored in its dark gleam. 
How often that same board had reflected long 
rows of light from many candelabra, which, in 
their turn, shot ruby rays through sparkling 
glasses, and lit up the gay features of the feast- 
ers! The contrast between then and now Ww 


as 
almost startling. This dreary figure in its 
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reole of light cast by two lone candles, looked 


‘strangely weird against its dusky background. 


A lonely vigil, ill in keeping with the merry 
memories of the scene! 

Rising from the table, Sir Crofton took one of 
the candlesticks and approached the further end 
of the room. Here, set in the wainscoting, was 
a life-size portrait of the late owner of the Chase. 
It was of the kind known as three-quarters 
length, and depicted the dead Sir James Clive 
in the orthodox costume of the modern fox- 
hunter, scarlet coat, white breeches, crop and 
all. He had been a comparatively young man at 
the time this picture was painted. There were 
no hounds in the region of Clive Chase, al- 
though meets were held in the adjacent county, 
and the portrait referred to an epoch in Sir 
James’s career when he had been wont to make 
frequent sojourns in the English hunting shires. 
Pausing before the gay-looking huntsman —a 
brilliant vision in the funereal, deep oak panel- 
ing, Sir Crofton seized an antique brass knob, 
and drew out from the wainscot a little brazen 
tray, upon which he set the candle. Thus 
placed, the light just served to illume the face of 
the picture. 

Returning to his seat at the table, Sir Crofton 
took from his pocket a small, neat revolver, 
which he laid before him beside the solitary 
candle. The appearance of the room was now 
more ghostly than ever. At the table once more 
sat a solitary figure in its little patch of light, 
and at the dim end of’ the long room, the 
gleam of the candle on the bracket distinctly 
showed a human face, mystically protruding 
from the darkness. 

‘The sacriligious Northmen who stole the bell 
from Killarda Abbey,’’ said Sir Crofton, slowly, 
referring to the legend already mentioned, ‘‘ were 
sunk in the estuary for their pains. And s0, 
ever since on the anniversary of the crime, the 
bell sounds the hour of midnight from. beneath 


the water. But this is not the time of year it 
happened. It was summer, Mr. Lindsay told 
me. And yet I can’t get the legend out of mv 


head. The fancy holds me so that I can hear a 
distant bell sounding twelve o’clock. Why, it’s 
long past that hour! To-morrow I shall leave 
this place forever, and, though the secret lies 
there on his coffin in the vault, where I left it to- 
night, not one of them shall know where’ to find 
it until—until—the man that shall take my 
place and lands and title, when the law decrees 
that I am legally dead through absence — 18 
called to his last account and borne through that 
iron door, But, oh !—the revenge! It will be 
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years before they can proclaim me dead, and all 
that time their greedy hands will vainly clutch 
at possession, while under their very noses, did 
they but know it, in the gloomy vault at Kil- 
larda Abbey, lies the evidence that would give 
them all.”’ 

The faint smile that accompanied these words 
soon gave place to a haggard, apprehensive look. 

‘‘Mr. Lindsay must have been wrong in his 
dates. I know I hear the bell those good Fran- 
ciscans lost, striking twelve from its watery bed 
in the estuary. Ah, there it goes! One !—two ! 
What mellow tories! Clang, boom, clang! How 
nobly it must have sounded from the belfry, as 
the pious monks, hundreds of years ago, arose at 
midnight to its summons to bend in prayer. 
Clang, clang! Now it comes fainter, now 
louder, on my ear—not on my ear—no, but in 
my brain, in my soul! It is ringing the defeat 
of my enemies—a clamorous crash of joy bells !”’ 

Seizing the revolver from the table Sir Crofton 
Clive, with trembling hand and delirious eye, 
aimed it at the mysterious face that showed be- 
side the brazen bracket where he had placed the 
other candle. But his aim was not sure. The 
shot rang out, the bullet sped down the room ; 
but, instead of entering the canvas where the 
face was painted, it struck close by the picture 
frame. 

Then something ghastly happened. The wain- 
scot panel on which was fixed the picture, swung 
outward, slowly, noiselessly, the painted hunts- 
man thus disappearing as by magic. From 
the aperture blew a sudden draught, guttering 
the candle on the bracket, but the flame recov- 
ering, shone steadily on another face. 

Sir Crofton rose to his feet, aghast! The 
smoking pistol in his right hand fell clattering 
on the polished floor. There, looking direct into 
his own, were the same speculative, inquiring 
eyes—keen eyes in an aged face, framed in in- 
congruous masses of red-gold hair—which he 
had seen gazing at him yesterday morning from 
the temple in the garden of Clive Chase! Spirit 
of grace or goblin damned? He knew not 
which, for nerye and brain alike failed him, as 
he now saw a crimson streak trickle slowly down 
that pallid face! He gasped; tried vainly to 
recover his breath, then, with a choking rattle in 
his throat, fell heavily on the floor. 

* * * * * * 

When the servants at Clive Chase that night 
alarmed the constabulary in the little police bar- 
rack of Dunglora, the sergeant in charge returned 
with them to the mansion, and succeeded in es- 
tablishing certain facts. Sir Crofton Clive was 
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dead—from apoplexy, as the doctor afterward 
said ; old Lady Clive, who was a somnambulist 
ag well as weak-minded, was dying from a pistol- 
shot in her forehead ; there was one empty cham- 
ber in the revolver that lay beside the body of 
Sir Crofton; Lady Clive, familiar with all the 
secret passages and similar mysteries of the man- 
sion, had apparently wandered from her boudoir 
down the secret stairs that Ied from it to the 
panel door that gave access to the dining room 
behind the hunting portrait ; beside the hidden 
spring of this panel door was found a hole, 
through which the bullet had evidently passed 
before lodging in Lady Clive’s forehead ; the bul- 
let, in penetrating, had released the secret spring, 
causing the panel, with its picture, to swing open 
just as it was found. 

As to who had actually fired the shot, and 
what possible reason had prompted it, seemed 
likely to remain forever a mystery ; but the pre- 
sumptive evidence that it had been fired by Sir 
Crofton Clive was somewhat strengthened when 
the white envelope the latter had deposited by 
night in the vault at Killarda Abbey was discov- 
ered. Sir Crofton’s purpose of disappearing from 
the ken of his relatives, forcing them to wait a 
number of years before they could assume that 
he was legally dead—even while he had left all 
the evidence they needed ‘‘just under their 
noses,’’? as he had said, but in such a hiding 
place that it might as well have been buried in 
the bowels of the earth—was fated to come to 
naught. 

Within a week the victims of the unexplained 
tragedy were borne to Killarda. Soon before 
the double burial Mr. Lindsay, the land-steward, 
unlocked the vault to direct the removal of two 
coffins from the upper chamber to the catacombs 
below. As both trestle and upper shelves were 
tenanted, this was essential to the reception of 
the newcomers. The old Scotchman needed all 
his native nerve and coolness to enable him to 
suppress an involuntary exclamation when he 
saw the white envelope that lay on the silver 
plate of Sir James Clive’s coffin. His was not a 
mind in which imagination or speculations con- 
cerning the supernatural held much sway or 
were readily indulged ; yet the inexplicable pres- 
ence of this object for the moment startled him. 
Force of character, however, quickly reasserted 
itself, and, with a rapid movement, he placed 
the envelope in his pocket before the two serv- 
ants from the Chase, who stood without, a few 
paces behind him, could see it. On his way 
back to the house he remembered Sir Crofton's 
request for the vault key. 
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True to his habitual caution, Mr. Lindsay told 
no one, with the solitary exception of Captain 
Fenton : and between them silence was agreed 
upon. The mere fact of the discovery, however, 
leaked out in spite of their precautions. And 
thus the curiosity of Dunglora’s amateur detect- 
ives was further vainly stimulated, for the mid- 
night horror of the old oak dining-room, and its 
linked mystery of the envelope, have never lost 
their first gruesome fascination for the country 
folk. To this day they form a fruitful topic of 
chimney corner discussion. Even had not death 
stepped in to frustrate Sir Crofton’s scheme, the 
fact that Francy Gallagher, who, returning from 
a belated gathering, had seen the baronet turn 
down the lane to Killarda Abbey, and, finding 
his curiosity stronger than his superstition, had 
followed and witnessed from his hiding place all 
that occurred, would have insured the revelation 
of the secret. For the essential mystery of the 
thing weighed too heavily upon Francy’s mind, 
and, unable to resist the temptation, he unbos- 
omed himself to willing listeners. So even that 
part of Sir Crofton’s plan which aimed at the se- 
erction of the envelope until the occasion of the 
next funeral was not fulfilled. 
As to the white envelope, this is what it con- 
tained : 
“© To My Successor : P 
“Tean hardly style you my successor, for I have 
never been in legal possession of the name or estates 
of Clive. My father, the late Sir James Clive, has 
hitherto been supposed to have married the lady who 
lived with him as his wife for many years, during his 
career in the army, and afterward, when he was liv- 
ing for a time in a remote part of France. It will be 
remembered that there this lady was supposed to have 
died. In reality, her disappearance at this point was 
merely the result of a mutual arrangement. Sir James 


refused to live any longer with my mother, but con- 
sented to bring me to England, and continue to regard 
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me as his legitimate heir. My mother was to agree to 
live in such parts of the continent as would be less 
likely to endanger her recognition. My father was to 
supply her with a liberal income, and each, hence- 
forth, was to be free of the other. 

“The rest is known. Sir James returned to England, 
placed me at school, and then settled down upon his 
estate here in the North of Ireland, where he married. 
I have always been regarded ag his legitimate heir. 
Upon my coming of age, however, I received a letter 
from my mother acquainting me with the truth. I 
interrogated my father, who admittedjthe facts. He 
urged me to keep the secret, saying that if T acted dis- 
creetly there was nothing to prevent my ultimate suc- 
cession to Clive Chase. There were no suspicions in 
anybody’s mind. Who was ever to arouse them? 
There seemed nothing for me but consent. I had. 
however, an unconquerable aversion to going to Ireland 
to live with my father and Lady Clive. Sir James 
then agreed to invest a considerable sum in my name, 
and permit me to live where I pleased. My mother 
died a year before Sir James. I came here, for the 
first time, upon his death, but the feeling of deception 
and fancied insecurity will not allow me to remain. I 
want neither Clive Chase nor my father’s title. I have 
enough money, and my mother left me still more. But 
I do not propose to make any formal surrender. J am 
about to go abroad. After a certain number of years 
elapse and I have not been heard from, the heirs can 
declare me legally dead. Toward them, as well as to- 
ward my father, I still feel what I consider is a just 
resentment. Let them wait for their inheritance. His 
injustice deprives me of mine. 

“T leave the white envelope that incloses this where 
it, will probably not be found sooner than half a cen- 
tury hence. Mr. Lindsay, the steward, tells me that 
Lady Clive always insisted that she should be buried in 
the open nave of the abbey, not in the vault. She is 
the only direct representative of the Clives remaining 
after my departure. The heirs will get the property 
soon enough. They shall not know the truth until the 
last. Crorron CLIve.” 

* ES * * * oK 

The white envelope had performed its second 
strange mission, and had made Captain Fenton 


lord of Clive Chase. 


ANOTHER WOMAN'S EYES. 
By SARAIL PIATT. 


Berartirut eyes, indeed, beautiful eyes ! 
(He must be growing blind to think them fine!) 
If on your wedding-day you had been wise, 
They might have—shed the tears you’ve wrung from mine. 


T only wish they had. 


(But no, no, no ; 


I'd rather weep whole seas of bitterest brine 
Then let those beautiful eves—he calls them so— 
Have one sweet tear that he has wrung from mine!) 


HUNTING FOR LOVE. 


By FOX RUSSELL. 


Krixp Nature, I am sure, did not intend me 
for a sportsman. It is really no fault of my 
own: both mentally and physically I think I 
am unfitted for sport. Anyhow, I don’t appre- 
ciate its charms, and hate anyone that does. 
Besides, most sports are so horribly dangerous. 
I don’t believe that in any other country in the 
civilized world men are expected, as we are here, 
to jeopardize 
their lives and 
limbs, and all 
for the sake of 
so-called amuse- 
ment. Iam al- 
luding particu- 
larly to all sports 
connected with 
horses. Hunt- 
ing and steeple- 
chasing ought to 
be put down by 
the strong arm 
of the law! 

Having re- 
lieved my mind 
by thus express- 
ing my _ senti- 
ments—and 
anyone can see 
that I am _ not 
lacking in nat- 
ural boldness, 
or I should not 
have dared to 
confess so much 
in print—I will 
just give my 
unhappy expe- 
riences in the fol- 
lowing bald, un- 
varnished tale : 

A little time 
ago I fell in love with the sweetest, the most— 
But there, I will spare you lover’s rhapsodies. 
Suffice it to say that my all too-susceptible 
affections were completely taken captive at a 
church fair, whereat I met my inamorata for 
the first time. I am rather fond of fairs, 
bazars, and suchlike places, and make lots of 
nice little things for them, which look awfully 
pretty on the stalls. Crewel work I am especially 
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strong upon, and having supplied several pieces 
of it to Mrs. Barbara Bluebottle, I naturally hung 
about her stall to see how it sold. Whilst doing 
so, she introduced me to the girl in whom I 
thought I recognized my fate. 

Miss Dashwood’s appearance at once subju- 
gated me. Fair, with hazel oh, well, never 
mind all that. Of course she was perfection in 
my eyes, and it 
was only her 
slight brusquerie, 
which, after all, 
merely amount- 
ed to outspoken- 
ness, that rather 
damped me at 
first. This, how- 
ever, I soon got 
accustomed _ to, 
resolving that, if — 
she would ulti- 
mately consent 
to entrust her 
happiness to my 
keeping, I would 
gently induce 
her to put away 
these little 
roughnesses of 
speech, and take 
care not to— 
metaphorically 
speaking—tread 
on people’s 
corns quite so 
cruelly. 

Her first ob- 
servations, I well 
remem ber, 
caused me con- 
siderable pain. 
She began : 

‘*T suppose you hate being here? All men, I 
think, detest being dragged to fairs. I dare say, 
now, your mind is far away, and you are not 
blessing us for keeping you away from your 
shooting’? (I shuddered) ‘‘or hunting’’ (I 
groomed aloud). 

1 a slightly superior air, in which I in- 
t. { to convey that I had an intellect above 
, I replied : 
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‘*Indeed, Miss Dashwood, you are mistaken ; 
I don’t shoot, arid as to hunting——”’ 

‘tAh !? she broke in, her eyes, glistening. ‘‘I 
see ; you don’t care for shooting, but hunting’s 
your mania. Well, I must say you don’t look 
much like a hunting man’’ (I winced), ‘‘ but, 
nowadays, appearances don’t go for much. 
Hunting’s my mania, too. Is there anything on 
earth to equal it? I don’t think so, anyhow. 
My father, too, has always hunted four days a 
week, and now, at past sixty, he talks of trying 
to get in a bye-day as well.” 

‘¢Kr—I beg pardon ; a buy day did you say?’ 
But, before I had exposed my ignorance any fur- 
ther, she broke in with ‘‘ Yes—that’ll make five 
days a week: pretty good that, at his time of 
life ?’ Then she added confidentially, for I could 
see that she was beginning to take to me, “Is it 
true that some young man—man !”’ she repeated, 
with a gesture of supremest scorn, ‘‘has actually 
made some of the crewel work for this fair? Mrs. 
Bluebottle told me so; but I can’t believe it, can 
you?’ And if my future welfare had depended 
on it, I could not have told her the truth at that 
moment. 

T next met her walking in the park with her 
father—a hard-headed, red-nosed old boy, with 
a clean-shaved face, high gills, and a neatly- 
folded blue-and-white fogle, into which was fast- 
ened a gold hunting-horn pin. She recognized 
me at once, and, after a grecting from her, I was 
presented to the old man as (ye gods!) a hunt- 
ing enthusiast. 

‘Delighted to meet you!’ quoth Mr. Straw- 
berry Dashwood. ‘Delighted to meet you ! 
Great hunting man, eh? Well, come down next 
week to our opening meet—the Harkhalloa 
Hounds. Ever ridden over that country? No? 
Oh, then you have a treat in store. Don’t trou- 
ble about a horse. Can put you up, can put you 
up: early in the season, vou know; later on, 
might be a bit hard up for horseflesh, ech? You 
understand’’ (I didn’t, in the least), “but all 
right now ;’’ and after a few you-know-all-about- 
it kind of remarks to me, we parted with the ar- 
rangement that we should mcet that day weck at 
Harkaway Manor, whither I was to betake my- 
self for the opening of the hunting season. 

All the intervening time I spent tossed on the 
conflicting tides of love and fear. How could I 
forego the delight of staying with the girl I al- 
ready loved to distraction—or thought I did, at 
all events—how, on the other hand, encounter 
the horrible risks of riding across country and 
with the eve of my charmer upon me, and I my- 
self all unversed in the awful and mysterious 
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rites connected with what Mr. Billy Pringle called 
“sitting at the jumps’’? I did just what nine 
men out of ten would have done under the cir- 
cumstances—I went to a riding school to try and 
learn. 

Never in my life had I met so brutal a man 
as the riding-master. Of course, he was a 
colonel—they all are. The man actually prod- 
ded me about the arms and chest when I went 
to him, shook his head, and said he thought I 
was ‘‘a bit soft.’”’ What did he mean, I won- 
der? Whatever he thought, he shouldn’t have 
spoken in that sort of contemptuous manner of 
me; it was most rude. After again running 
his eye over me, he turned to one of the grooms 
and said, ‘‘ Bring out the rocking-horse, Bill,”’ 
and Bill returned, in two minutes time, with a 
gray, wooden-looking brute that seemed, by its 
appearance, to thoroughly merit the opprobrious 
name bestowed on it. In addition to its other 
peculiarities, it seermed to be very badly up- 
holstered. 

After the first two lessons—which gave me no 
pleasure at the time, and even less afterward—I 
informed the colonel that I wished the hurdles 
put up, so that I might practice jumping. The 
brute grinned from ear to ear, as he turned to 
give the necessary orders to the men, and then, 
having exchanged the rocking-horse for one with 
a more extended jumping experience, I took him 
at the low hurdles. It would be more correct, 
perhaps, to say that he took me. 

‘* Don’t hang on his head like that, sir!’ the 
colonel shrieked. ‘‘How can any horse jump 
with you a-settin’ on his ears in that fashion?’ 
And with the snigger of the spectators, in the 
little gallery at the end, humming in my ears, 
the following two minutes were blank to me, till 
I found myself rising painfully to my feet, with 
my mouth half full of tan. Casting my eyes 
about the school, with rather a wild and confused 
idea of what had happened, I saw my horse be- 
ing caught by aman at the far end, whilst two 
others near me raised the now prostrate hurdles 
from the ground. 

‘‘Oh, try agen, sir! try agen!’ began the 
colonel, approaching me as he spoke. I waved 
him back with as much dignity as I could com- 
mand on the spur of the moment. I said : 

“Go away! No, I will not try again. Now 
I come to think of it, jumping in cold blood is 
always to be deprecated. The whole of this sad- 
ness has been caused by you, colonel. You 
ought, with your experience, to have known bet- 
ter than let me run these blood-curdling risks. 
Good-day to you.’? And I walked, with a cer- 
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FOR LOVE. 


HUNTING 


“nut me up,”’ as he phrased it, on a real hunter, 
a perfect jumper ; and then all would be well. I 
should show to great advantage before my fair 


tain stateliness, out of the tan-covered arena, 


tripping over the door-mat as I did so. 


On thinking over the situation, it struck me 
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Nothing could be kinder or more reassuring 
than my reception at Harkaway Manor on the 
night of my arrival. Mv delightful Theodosia— 
charming name—was all sweetness, but she 
would talk hunting, which I found rather embar- 
rassing. 

At dinner, I was unfortunate in getting 
placed next to a hard-riding, fiery-faced old 
squire, who started pumping me at once upon 
my previous experience with hounds. I con- 
cluded to dodge him. 

‘Know this country at all?’ he grunted, with 
his mouth full of soup. ; 

“Oh, yes. I have just run through it,’ I re- 
plied, airily. 

‘“Get any sport?’ he continued, as he an- 
nexed my bread in mistake for his own. 

‘Yes, indeed,’’ I said, as I fondly thought of 
a now long-lost love, with whom I had had a 
desperate flirtation at a fair not ten miles from 
where we then were. 

“*Goin’ over a nice country to-morrow. Nice 
sportin’ bit of country, it is. Dare say you 
know the place; met there the day poor Jack 
Hardacre got that fall. S’pose you know he’s 
dead—lingered nearly six months first, though. 
Knew he’d die. Told him so, first time I went 
to see him afterward, and continued to tell him 
so right to the end, although his fool of a doctor 
kept saying to him he’d get over it. J knew 
better.’’ 

‘¢ Pleasant man,’’ I thought to myself. Then 
this callous old wretch, eyeing me from top to 
toe, added : 

‘He was just such another built man as you, 
I should say.”’ A slight shudder ran through 
me. ‘A long, slack-loined, badly ribbed-up 
one. Ah, they’re the sort that always get badly 
hurt directly they have a bit of a tumble. Let 
?em only just come down, and there they are— 
not worth sweepin’ up with a broom !’ he wound 
up with a gesture of intense disgust, and a wave 
of his arm that carried my champagne-glass into 
my lap. 

It was quite curious to me that next morning 
Miss Dashwood, arrayed in a most bewitching 
habit, came down to breakfast radiant and happy. 
I, on the contrary, experienced a most peculiar 
sensation —a_ sort of twittering that affected 
the corners of my mouth, and a something that 
made my throat feel very dry. I had a disincli- 
nation to eat or talk: all I was inclined to do 
was to take frequent small glasses of cherry or 
any other sort of brandy. In turn I left on my 
plate, almost untouched, some game-pie, a picce 
of cold pheasant, a slice of ham, and some 
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hashed venison. I began to think I must really 
be feeling a trifle nervous. 

Then a nice little boy, just home from college, 
observed in a loud tone, and with that charming 
ingenuousness for which his age is always famed: 

“Tsay, Mr. Craner, you do look in a beastly 
funk !” 

‘How I love you, pretty cherub !”’ I thought 
to myself, as IT turned scarlet and felt hot all 
over. How gladly would I have assisted at this 
sweet child’s obsequies at that moment ! 

Soon after, we sallied forth to death or glory ! 

The horses were being led up and down the 
carriage-drive, and I scanned them with an anx- 
ious eye, wondering which monster was to be 
allotted to me. 

With my lack of knowledge of such intricate 
matters, I dared not offer my services to put my 
sweet Theodosia on the back of her capering 
quadruped—a handsome enough creature, of’a 
sort of gingery shade of color, almost terra-cotta, 
but possessing a tale of perfectly ridiculous di- 
mensions : it was just like a paint-brush, in- 
stead of the long, drooping kind of thing I ex- 


«pected to see. 


A foxy-looking youth, who had been present 
at the overnight dinner, then stepped forward, 
and with his assistance—assistance of which I 
felt most horribly jealous—Miss Dashwood land- 
ed lightly in her saddle, and then walked her 
horse quietly down the drive, at the bottom of 
which were the hounds. 

‘“That’s your horse, Mr. Craner,’’ said my 
host. ‘‘He’s a bit fresh—full of beans, you 
know”? (1 didn’t know—why on earth don't 
hunting men speak plain English?), ‘‘but no 
harm in him. Jump anything, that horse will, 
and, with your weight on his back, he’ll show 
us all the way to-day. Only give him his head 
and you'll have some fun.’’ 

I thought this was highly probable. 

With the utmost caution I approached him 
and received a ‘‘leg up.’”’ Unfortunately the ef- 
fort erred on the side of excessive vigor, and, to 
my surprise, I found myself standing on the 
other side of my animal, having performed an 
acrial flight across the top part of him. I came 
round and tried again. This time I landed all 
right in the saddle. After the stirrup-leathers 
had been taken up and let down again about 
eighteen times, I gathered the reins up altogether 
—somchow the thong of my crop would get 
mixed up with them, too—an¢d bumped off with 
the others. 

After being introduced—always as a devotee 
of Diana—to some of the principal maniacs of 
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the hunt, the hounds all ran into some woods 
whilst we stopped outside. I tried to manceuvre 
up to Miss Dashwood, but that confounded foxy 
youth was already in possession of the prize. 
However, I thought, I will wait here, and 
then 

At this moment one of the dogs let go a howl, 
and I concluded he had probably got his leg into 
a steel rat-trap ; directly afterward, however, all 
the rest began howling, too, in chorus, and an 
old fellow with a broken nose turned to me and 
said, in tones of rapt admiration : 

‘*There’s music for you !” 

I said, ‘‘ Yes, there’s music for you!’ I 
didn’t in the least know what he meant. I 
could hardly suppose he was indicating the how]l- 
ing of the dogs, but yet there was no other sound. 
Then the whole field of idiots came flying up to 
where I was, all in a fearful hurry to get no- 
where in particular. The master got purple in 
the face from excitement, and repeatedly bawled: 
‘*Hold hard, gentlemen, please! hold hard! 
give ’em time!’’ and then, after a momentary 
delay, we all found ourselves careering down a 
large grass field toward a most forbidding-looking 
stubbly hedge and ditch beyond. My ill-man- 
nered brute of a horse pricked his ears, tore up 
to the obstacle until his head seemed right over 
it, and then, with a hoist of his hindquarters 
that seemed to drive my spinal column right up 
into my brain, he launched himself—and me— 
into space, and, after what felt like an eternity, 
landed safely on the other side ‘‘all standing,’’ but 
with a ‘‘wump”’ that shook me to the centre of 
my innermost recesses. As I punted myself back 
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into the saddle from that part of the animal’s neck 
that I had landed on, I just caught a momentary 
glance of my loved one going gayly along, well 
in advance, and looking quite at her ease. Away 
we tore at headlong pace, hounds streaming along 
not far in front of us, across another field ; then 
my eyes almost started from their sockets as I 
found myself confronted by a post and rails of 
perfectly awful dimensions! ‘‘ Never !’’ I thought 
to myself ; and then a vision of Theodosia flashed 
through my whirling brain. ‘‘ Farewell, farewell ! 
my only love’’ (at that time) ; ‘‘it may not be! 
I would give my life freely for you, Theodosia ! 
the last drop of my heart’s blood is yours, but 
business is business ; and, sooner than face that 
awful timber, I will root you out of my heart, 
Thecdosia—aye, though the effort cost me life 
itself !’’ ‘ 

With the energy of despair I threw all my 
weight into the reins to try and stop the fiery 
Pegasus, but in vain ; he would have it. Up, up 
we went; I went up a good deal higher than he 
did, but we were over it all right until on the 
landing side I found myself sitting on my horse’s 
head, my hands waving feebly about in space, 
longing for something to catch hold of, and find- 
ing none. Then, without any further struggle, I 
dropped gently over his head and on to my own 
back, whilst my steed, who apparently had not 
even missed me, pursued the even tenor of his 
way, gradually disappearing, in company witl 
the rest of the field, upon the distant horizon. 

I walked home. : 

Theodosia has since married the foxy youth. 

I don’t hunt now. 


NET IIE: 


“T DROPPED GENTLY OVER HIS HKAD AND ON TO MY OWN BACK.” 


IT was a lording’s daughter, 
The fairest one of three, 
That liked of her master 
As well as well might be, 
Till looking on an Englishman, 
The fair’st that eye could see, 
Her fancy fal a-turning. 


Long was the combat doubtful 

That love with love did fight, 
To leave the master loveless, 

Or kill the gallant knight ; 
To put in practice either, 

Alas, it was a spite 


Unto the silly damsel. 


But one must be refused ; 
More mickle was the pain 
That nothing could be used 
To turn them both to gain, 
For of the two the trusty knight 
Was wounded with disdain. 


Alas, she could not help it. 


Thus art with arms contending 
Was victor of the day, 

Which by a gift of learning 
Did bear the maid away. 

Then, lullaby, the learned man 
Hath got the lady gay ; 


For now my song is ended. 


xe NDIPON 


“IT WAS A LORDING’S DAUGHTER.” 
(Ascribed to Shakespeare, in William Jaggard’s Edition of ** The Passionate Pilgrim,” 1599. Drawn by G. E. Moira.) 
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FIRING A SALUTE, 
FROM THE PAINTING BY WILLIAM VAN DE VELDE. 


A COLLECTION OF OLD MASTERS. 


IN TWO PAPERS.—II. 
By F, G. STEPHENS. 


In the collection of paintings at Chicago, de- 


- scribed in the last number of this magazine, are 


two pictures by G. Dou (1613—1675), another 
of Rembrandt’s followers, his pupil, the master 
of F. Van Mieris, Schalken and Metsu, and, on 


‘the whole, the ablest of that company. Of these, 


‘The Hermit’’ represents an old, bearded man, 
placed just outside the door of his cell and reading 
the Bible, which rests on a rock in front of him, 
and holding in his left hand on the open pages 
a pair of pincenez, while with his right hand he 
is about to turn over two of the leaves of the 
book. The shattered trunk of a tree is on the 
left of the student, whose expression of thought 
and reverent attention surpasses in that respect 
even the lofty standard of Dou, high as that 
is known to be. ‘‘The Hermit’’ is Smith’s, 
No. 84, and has evidently been enlarged, the 
head only having been painted in the first in- 
stance. The hands are marvels of skill, finish 
Vol. XLIV.— 14. 


and solidity, quite worthy of the head, and were, 
doubtless, painted soon after. Smith says this 
gem was, in 1801, sold from the collection of 
M. Tronchien for £78 ; again, with M. Sereville’s 
pictures, sold in 1811, for £76 10s. In 1829 it 
belonged to Woodburn, the dealer. It would 
not be dear now at $2,500. Many Dous have 
fetched great prices, and even of old, when pic- 
tures were rarely valued high, such works as this 
were worth princes’ ransoms ; thus (c. 1700) 
the Elector Patatine, John William, gave 30,000 
florins for ‘‘ La Femme Hydropique,”’ that stu- 
pendous piece which, having been ‘‘ annexed”? 
by Napoleon from the Royal Gallery at Turin, 
and, in 1815, redeemed by the French for the 
sum of 100,000‘francs, is now in the Louvre. In 
1830 it was valued at $24,000. The Choiseul 
Dou, called ‘‘ The Poulterer’s Shop,’’ now in the 
National Gallery (No. 825 and from the Peel 
Collection), was sold in 1823 for 1,200 guineas. 
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On the other hand, the exquisite ‘‘ Portrait of 
Himself’? by Dou, now No. 192 in the same 
gallery, was, in 1844, bought at the Harman 
Sale for £131 10s. Except that its design much 
resembles ‘“‘An Old Schoolmaster Mending a 
Pen,’’ an unchallengeable Dou dated 1671, and 
now No. 1,138 in the Dresden Gallery, I know 
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owed a good deal to Rembrandt, comes next in 
this group of artists of the same stamp, and is 
represented in the gallery before us by ‘The 
Glass of Lemonade,’’ where, in a handsome 
apartment, a lady, who is not quite young, is 
seated in a chair and rather nervously holds in 
her left hand a glass goblet containing a liquid 


THE LETTER, 
FROM THE PAINTING BY G. METSU. 


nothing of ‘‘ The Evening School,’’ which is now 
at Chicago, and of which the description seems 
to attest its fineness and genuineness. ‘‘ The 
whole scene,’’ says my authority, ‘‘is in the 
master’s finest vein, and can only be fully appre- 
ciated when seen under a strong glass.’’ 

Another master who, though a pupil of Hals, 


and the peeling of a lemon, which, while she 
looks at him with some anxiety, a comely young 
gentleman is stirring with a silver knife. He, 
with something like a smile, and as if he com- 
pletely understood her case, watches his patient 
and has no fear of the effects of his medicine. 
On the other hand, as if to soothe the younger 


MARKET-DAY AT ROTTERDAM. 
FROM THE PAINTING BY JAN VAN DER HEYDEN. 


woman’s terror, an elderly widow, who stands 
behind, places one hand on the shoulder of the 
sick person. Although there is a good deal in 
this capital example which suggests the mood 
and manner of Metsu, it is more than probable 
that the ascription of it to Gerard Terburg is cor- 
rect. Invall essentials the design resembles that 
of Smith’s No. 8, likewise called ‘‘The Glass of 
Lemonade,”’ that was engraved with the Choi- 
seul Galley, where, however, a dog and a mon- 
key appear which are notin Mr. Yerkes’s picture. 
Smith mentions a smaller version of the same 
subject as having been sold with the Praolin Col- 
lection, as well as a third version differing in its 
accessories, which in 1831 Woodburn bought for 
100 guineas. Smith’s Supplement, No. 5, names 
a Terburg as in the Hermitage at St. Petersburg, 
which, as the catalogue of the Russian gallery 
says, formerly belonged to the Duc de Choiseul, 
and was evidently the same picture as the afore- 
mentioned No. 8. In this example a spaniel 
appears which is not seen in the work at Chi- 
cago ; it is No. 870 at the Hermitage, and was 
engraved by Romanet. It seems to have be- 
longed to the Empress Josephine. Mr. Yerkes’s 


version is probably one of those smaller Terburgs 
mentioned by Smith. It is hardly needful to re- 
mind the reader that among the Dutch genre 
painters of the seventeenth century who owed 
much to Rembrandt, subjects which are half 
humorous and half satirical as to the minor ail- 
ments and amorous coquetteries of young ladies, 
the visits of doctors and lovers to them being in 
view, the most frequent are like that before us. 
Dou, Terburg, Metsu, Steen, De Hooghe, Maes, 
Mieris, and Teniers the Younger affected these 
themes with a zest which did not always remain 
delicate. ‘‘The Music Party,’’ by P. De Hooghe, 
came from the Schall Collection at Baden. Its 
animated design and brilliant lighting and finish 
approach the qualities of Eglon Van der Neer, 
and though exceptional in De Hooghe, are quite 
worthy of him. It is not described by Smith. 
The father of Eglon Van der Neer—whom I 
mentioned in regard to another picture, and to 
whom, because he is well represented in Mr. 
Yerkes’s collection, I shall come by-and-by—was 
that delightful painter of moonlight, silvery twi- 
light, furious conflagrations, and frost scenes on 
the ice, with vistas of woodlands and rivers, Aart 
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Van der Neer, whose ‘‘ Dutch Channel by Moon- 
light,’’ now in the gallery at Chicago, would be 
better named ‘‘ Moonrise,’’ or, as the French say, 
“Clair de Lune.’’ It gives (I write from a pho- 
tograph by M. Braun) the charming reach of a 
calm river just as it enters the still calmer sea, 
with a lofty mill perched high on the outermost 
point of lowland, and distinct in the middle 
distance against the clear, soft sky. In the 
warmish firmament the moon, half veiled in her 
own pallid lustre, and just risen above the even- 
ing band, breaks against the lower edges of the 
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prevails in Low-Country pictures of the seven- 
teenth century. Born in 1603, Aart (Arnold) 
was one of the first of the landscapists of Hol- 
land who directly and sincerely, and yet, as the 
painting before us attests, with consummate art 
and feeling for composition, referred to Nature 
in all he did. So little is known about him that 
even his master has not been named. Born in 
the very beginning of the next century, he could 
not well be the pupil of Van Goyen—between 
whose art and his there are many points of close 
resemblance, such as sympathy in sentiment— 


THE TOILET OF VENUS, 
FROM THE PAINTING BY FRANCOIS BOUCHER, 


clouds, and, as we look from the low meadow in 
the foreground, sends trembling to our feet a 
long reflection of her disk. In her ‘veil of 
brightness made’’ a few small vessels loiter upon 
the windless sea, and, nearer on our right, this 
effulgence softly touches a line of house-gables— 
which are as multiform and quaint as the fronts 
of Dutch buildings must needs be, and, on our 
left, makes more distinct the thin foliage of a 
group of ashes on the shore, at whose feet, and 
upon a rude pier, some men are at work in that 
easy-going Dutch way which, if nowhere else, 


who entered the world in 1596, nor of Wynants, 
born in 1600, nor of De Vlieger, born in 1604, 
nor of A, Cuyp, who was Aart’s junior by two 
years. 

It has often occurred to me that each and all 
of this group of Dutch realistic and well-trained 
artists must have owed much to the veracious 
and expressive backgrounds of Rubens’s hunt- 
ing pieces, landscapes at large and_ similar 
studies, as well as something to the labored fi- 
nesse of Roclandt Savery, and more, perhaps, to 
the energy and toil of D. Teniers I. struggling to 


REVERIE. 
ISTE GREUZE. ENGRAVED BY J 


FROM THE PAINTING BY JEAN BAPT ONNARD. 


SUNSET. 


FROM THE PAINTING BY JAN BOTH. 


depict the truth of nature as he saw it. Sir Peter 
Paul was well advanced in middle life when Aart 
Van der Neer was born, and the Paradise-paint- 
ing Roelandt was only a year younger than the 
greater master, while Snyders was born in 1579. 
Many critics have agreed to be puzzled about the 
landscape-painting prototype of Van Goyen, De 
Vlieger, and the elder Van der Neer, but it is 
noi, in fact, so far from Leyden, Amsterdam, or 
Haarlem—whence they came—to Antwerp and 
Brussels—where the grand Flemings lived—but 
that these three delightful masters could have es- 
eaped the influence of their seniors in life and art. 
Nearly all we know about Aart Van der Neer is 
that, mainly at Amsterdam, he lived a most 


studious life until the 9th of November, 1677, 
when he died very poor, and left a host of poetic 
and truthful works, such as that masterpiece, the 
‘Landscape with Cattle and Figures,’’? No. 152 
in the National Gallery, to which, as was fre- 
quently the case, Cuyp introduced the figures. 
This example, like Mr. Yerkes’s landscape, bears 
the two monograms, A. and F. and D. and N, 
combined. 

The influence of Italy upon Dutch landscape 
painting, which, at the most, had been but indi- 
rect by means of Paul Bril, Savery his imitator, 
and Rubens, becomes thoroughly obvious when 
the art of Jan Both is reached as in Mr. Yerkes’s 
‘‘Sunset,’’ a capital piece, which is reproduced on 
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page 206. Here every line and tone is studied, 
finished and polished, and, while the coloration 
is a complete harmony, the colors of nature have 
been, so to say, sent to school, the sunlight itself 
is disciplined as if Phoebus was a much-ex- 
amined ‘*‘ young gentleman from an university ”’; 
a pedagogic masterpiece. Both’s ‘‘Sunset,’’ 
which is one of several of the same motive, in 
the same manner, and having the same name, 
came from the Armengaud Collection. 

Anthoni Waterloo, of Lille, a too-often neg- 
lected master, born in 1610, the same year with 
Both, the Italianized Dutchman, retained his 
“‘native wood notes wild,’’ and, affecting little 
or nothing of Italy, painted from nature with ex- 
pressiveness that was grand and simple. To 
him, even more than to Ruysdael, who usually 
has the credit of the fact, is due the manner, 
mood, and even the technique of John Crome, 
and through him of the whole of the Nor- 
wich school to Stark and Ladbrooke. Their 
art is Dutch of the seventeenth century done 
into English of the nineteenth, and not the 
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fresher because of that. Nevertheless, in the 
markets of to-day a Crome will fetch as much as 
two Waterloos, such as Mr. Yerkes’s ‘‘ Forest 
Scene,’’ which, bearing the artist’s well-known 
‘A. W.,”’ represents a grove of huge, time-shat- 
tered oaks, hoary giants, so old that they might, 
indeed, be Druid-haunted. The grandeur and 
stateliness of the scene owes its all to nature, 
treated with simplicity and painted with the 
most scrupulous finish—a care so complete that 
in the crenated trunks, their monstrous branches, 
and that prodigious wealth of foliage and herb- 
age which makes the picture, there is not a part 
neglected. At the sametime the bright sunlight 
effect, glowing in the meadows beyond the wood, 
and sparkling amid the branches on the sward 
beneath them, is given with massiveness that in 
itself is grand. Because of this massiveness and 
the simplicity it implies, I prefer Waterloo to 
the much better known Hobbema, whose com- 
positions, like his effects, are invariably spotty. 
The pictures of the former are much rarer than 
his etchings. The cattle in those paintings are 


THE TEMPTATION OF ST. ANTHONY. 
FROM THE PAINTING BY DAVID TENIERS THE YOUNGER. 
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generally the work of Weenix. Mr. Yerkes has 
a P. Wouwerman, which has been engraved, and 
represents one of that master’s well-known sub- 
jects, a halt before the booth of a country farrier 
(Maréchal). ‘‘Crossing the Creek’”’ is due to 
N. Berchem, while ‘‘ Wishing God Speed,’’ 
“‘The Mottled Steer,’’ and ‘‘The Red Bull’’ are 
by P. Potter; the first, called ‘‘ Cavaliers and 
Cattle,’? was, as No. 104, exhibited by Lord Kil- 
morey at the Academy in 1882. It is dated 
“*1650,”’ the year of his marriage to Adriana van 
Balckeneynde, of the Hague, four years previous 
to his death. 

One of the most important pictures here in 
question is Jan Steen’s ‘‘ Christ Driving the Trad- 
ers from the Temple,’’ which, measuring 43 by 
31 inches, is, as to its size, above the average of 
that master’s works. It is not mentioned in the 
catalogues of Smith and Heer van Westrheene. 
‘The Card Players,’’ likewise by Steen, No. 77 
of Smith’s Supplement,: was formerly in the 
Baillie and Brind Collections, and is now at 
Chicago ; it was mentioned by Decamps as form- 
ing part of the gallery of Heer Verschuring, and 
by Houbraken as in that of Heer L. Van Hairen 
at Dordrecht. It is one of this master’s most 
highly finished works. In 1745 it realized 110 
florins (so little did Steens fetch in those days) 
at the sale of H. Van de Vugt ; at Baillie’s sale, 
in 1831, the price was 400 florins. 


In addition to these capital examples, Mr. 
Yerkes possesses landscapes by J. Von Ruysdael, 
which are evidently of great merit; a Metsu, 
called ‘‘ The Letter,’’ characteristic of the painter 
(see page 202); ‘‘ Firing a Salute,’”’ by W. Van de 
Velde the Younger, is likewise reproduced here, 
and dated ‘‘ 1680.’’ Van der Heyden’s excellent 
‘* Market-Day at Rotterdam ’’ is very interesting, 
not only on account of the painter’s skill, but 
by means of the figures which, as the reader secs 
in the cut before him, illustrates the ‘‘ humors”’ 
of the Dutch city and its people; they are by 
Adriaan Van de Velde. 

Of Flemish pictures, as represented in this 
gallery, there is only one space for the names of 
Peter Breughel I. ; with two life-size heads of 
men by Rubens, and six Tenierses ; of the last 
category ‘‘ The Temptation of St. Anthony ’’ has 
been selected as an example. ‘‘ A Burgomaster,”’ 
which Horace Walpole, to whom it belonged, at- 
tributed to Holbein, in German, while the 
French paintings are Clouet’s ‘‘ Portrait of a 


Man,’’ Boucher’s very representative ‘‘ Toilet of, 


Venus,’’ Greuze’s voluptuously suggestive girl 
with a bare bust, here called ‘‘ Reverie’’ (see the 
excellent transcript attached to this notice), and 
the charming and animated ‘‘Garden Party,’’ sup- 
posed to be an original replica of a masterpiece, 
No. 210 at Dulwich, copied more than once by 
Pater and by Scotin, brilliantly engraved. 
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LOVE’S COMING. 


Sur had looked for his coming as warriors come, 
With the clash of arms and the bugle’s call; 

But he came instead with a stealthy tread, 
Which she did not hear at all. 


She had thought how his armor would blaze in the sun 
As he rode like a prince to claim his bride ; 

In the sweet, dim light of the falling night 
She found him at her side. 


She had dreamed how the gaze of his strange, bold eye 
Would wake her heart to a sudden glow ; 

She found in his face the familiar grace 
Of a friend she used to know. 


She had dreamed how his coming would stir her soul 
As the ocean is stirred by the wild storm’s strife ; 
He brought her the balm of a heavenly calm 
And a peace which crowned her life. 


THE GREAT STONE GOD. 


By ZION 


‘My friend the Professor is one of my most in- 
teresting acquaintances. He is an old bachelor, 
about ‘‘seventy years young,’’ as the Autocrat 
so happily phrases it, of ample means, living 
quite alone (except for his servants), and devot- 
ed to his books and manuscripts, with numis- 
matics as a special hobby. In the latter he is 
thoroughly versed, and is a recognized authority 
both in this country and abroad. 

I am intimate enough with the Professor 6 
drop in on him without ceremony whenever the 
humor seizes me, sure of a welcome if he is in, 
and having his cordial permission to ‘‘ make my- 
self at home”’ if he happens to be out. Thus it 
chanced that I was seated alone in his cosy li- 
brary, on a winter evening, awaiting his return. 
Availing myself of my general ‘‘letter of credit” 
as to making myself comfortable, I had taken 
possession of an easy chair and one of the Pro- 
fessor’s Henry Clays—he is a connoisseur in to- 
‘bacco as he is in many other things—and _pro- 
ceeded to remove the wrappers from sundry 
newspapers which I found on the library table. 
The title of an article in one of them—‘ For- 
tunes in Old Coins’’—caught my eye; and, 
knowing my friend’s interest in such matters, I 
commenced to read it, intending to call his at- 
tention to it when he came in, if I should find 
anything new. 

Before I had finished reading the article the 
Professor arrived. After returning his cordial 
greeting, I said : 

‘‘Here is something which interests me, but 
which I am not prepared altogether to believe. 
You rank as an expert in such matters—tell me 
if this is true: 


“© «The well-known rarity of the silver dollar of 1804 
has never been satisfactorily accounted for. About 
thirty thousand of them were coined, but less than 
twenty altogether are known to exist ; and a specimen 
in good condition would readily fetch $1,000 or $1,500. 
So of the half-dollar of the same year—although nearly 
two hundred thousand: of them were coined, not more 
than a dozen of them can be traced. A half-dollar of 
1804, in good condition, could be sold for $2,000 or 
$3,000, while as much as $5,000 has been offered for an 
absolutely perfect specimen. 

‘¢«Many stories are told to explain the disappearance 
of these coins, the most plausible being that the entire 
issue was sent to Africa, to pay our soldiers and sailors 
in the war with Tripoli, and that the savage natives 
conceived such a violent fancy for the bright new coins 
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that they offered very advantageous trades for them, 
and thus secured all of them, converting them into 
ornaments. Here is an incentive to African explora- 
tion far more profitable pecuniarily than the discovery 
of the sources of the Congo. Ifa man were fortunate 
enough to find some dusky potentate in the interior 
wearing a string of 1804 dollars and halves about his 
neck, and could gain possession of it, he could spend 
the remainder of his life in ease and luxury.’ ”’ 


‘‘That,’’ said the Professor, as I concluded 
the reading, ‘‘is more accurate than I could have 
expected from an amateur numismatist. The 
figures are approximately correct. To be exact, 
however,’’ he added, taking a volume from a 
shelf and opening it, ‘‘the records of the Mint 
show that 19,570 silver dollars and 157,519 - 
halves were coined in the year 1804. Of the 
former only twelve, and of the latter but seven, 
are known to collectors. Prices depend upon 
the condition of the coin, as well as on the anxi- 
ety and the purse of the purchaser. Those given 
by the newspaper are rather under the mark than 
over it; and the explorer who should discover 
say a hundred of the coins, if he should dispose 
of them judiciously, one or two at a time, so as 
not to ‘bear the market,’ as you brokers say, 
would realize a very comfortable little fortune.” 

As he ceased speaking he stepped to an iron 
safe which was let into one of the walls of the 
room, unlocked it, and took out a small steel 
casket, which he brought to the table. Opening 
this with a tiny key which was attached to his 
watch-chain, he placed in my hand a silver coin, 
which seemed as bright and clear-cut as though 
it had just been minted. 

‘«That,’’ said the Professor, ‘‘is the most per- 
fect specimen of the half-dollar of 1804 I have 
ever seen. An agent of the British Museum once 
offered me £1,200 for it; but as I am able to 
keep it, I propose to do so, not only for the pleas- 
ure of possessing a specimen which is practically 
unique, but also for the history connected with 
it.”’ 

‘‘Tt has a history, then?’ I said, 
story ; ‘what is it?” 

The Professor did not reply at once. He gazed 
thoughtfully into the fire for a moment or two, 
and then said : 

‘* Possibly it is true that most of the issue of 


scenting a 


‘dollars and halves of 1804 went to Africa during 


our war with the Tripolitan pirates — but. cer- 
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tainly not ‘the entire issue,’ as the newspaper 
asserts, and as is generally believed. I know 
where there are a hundred or more of these pre- 
cious coins, several thousands of miles from 
Africa.’ 

“You do!’ I exclaimed, in astonishment ; 
‘*then why are they considered so rare? Does 
anybody else know of them? Are they procura- 
ble?” 

My friend smiled at my enthusiasm. ‘‘ Help 
yourself to a glass of that Johannisberger—you’ ll 
find it not altogether bad—light another cigar, 
and make yourself comfortable generally, and I 
will tell you the story of this half-dollar. T have 
never told the story before; but unless I tell it, 
it must remain untold—for the two other civil- 
ized human beings who knew it are dead.”’ 

And then, while I sipped the wine and in- 
haled the aroma of a fragrant perfecto, my friend 
the Professor told me the wonderful story of the 
Great Stone God. 


Il. 

WE were lost. There could be no possible doubt 
about that. The misgiving which had harassed us 
all the afternoon had hardened into certainty as 
night came on; and the snow, which had been 
falling steadily for two or three hours had so eb- 
scured the trail, indistinct enough at best, that 
in the gathering darkness it vanished utterly. 
To. add to our perplexity, one of our horses had 
fallen lame ; and it was evident that our journey, 
for that day, at least, had practically ended. 
The outlook for a camping-place was not encour- 
aging. Behind us, in front of us, to the right of 
us, stretched the unutterable monotony of the 
snow-covered plain, barren and desolate, bounded 
only by the horizon, except in the direction 
which we guessed to he southwest, where, far in 
the distance, loomed the hazy outlines of what 
ought to be the Black Hills. To the left was the 
sluggish stream whose course we had been fol- 
lowing since noon, on the further verge of which 
rose the sheer surface of a bald and rocky cliff. 

To halt here was impossible—to go forward 
seemed scarcely less so. But the temperature 
was falling rapidly, and fuel was as indispensa- 
ble as water ; and so, after a brief consultation, 
we abandoned all hope of regaining the trail 
until the next morning, and determined to cross 
the stream, where the cliff would protect us from 
the wind, and where we might find sufficient 
fuel for a camp-fire. We crossed without diffi- 
culty, but it was not so easy to continue our prog- 
ress on the other side. The way was exceedingly 
rough, being strewn with immense boulders, and 
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there was barely sufficient space between the 
edge of the stream and the base of the cliff for 
us to proceed in single file. 

Our party, which consisted of three persons— 
my friend and former college classmate, Walter 
Gray and myself, and Phil Casey, our guide— 
had left Fort Sully six days before, on a com- 
bined hunting and prospecting expedition. We 
had found neither game nor gold ; and we had 
resolved, unless the prospect brightened percept- 
ibly on the morrow, to return to the fort, and 
thence to civilization. Now, however, we were 
not by any means certain that this was practica- 
ble. Both Walter and I were utterly ignorant of 
the topography, and Casey, although an experi- 
enced guide, had evidently not been sure of his 
whereabouts since the early morning. 

It had now grown quite dark ; and what with 
our lame horse and the roughness of the road, 
our progress was necessarily very slow. Casey 
was in front, Walter following, while I brought 
up the rear: We had just passed a vertical fis- 
sure in the cliff when I heard a sudden oath from 
Casey, an ejaculation of astonishment from Gray, 
then a pistol-shot and the sound of a struggle. I 
had hardly tine to utter a question when I felt a 
blow on my head from behind. I reeled or was 
dragged from the saddle, was dimly conscious of 
striking the ground, and then all was a blank. 

Of the interval of time which elapsed before I 
regained consciousness I have no means of accu- 
rately judging ; but Iam confident, from subse- 
quent events, that it must have been at least 
thirty-six hours—possibly longer. I found my- 
self lving on a pile of furs, with a gayly-colored 
blanket thrown over me, and evidently in a 
house of some kind, for a roof was visible over- 
head, and a square of indistinct light in front of 
me was unquestionably a window. I sat up on 
niy fur couch and looked around. The room in 
which I found myself was a large one, lighted by 
the window of which I have spoken and a simi- 
lar one on the opposite side. The floor and walls 
were of stone, as were the couch on which I Jay 
and a curiously carved water-jar which stood be- 
side it. No other furniture was anywhere visi- 
ble. 

T felt weak, but I was conscious of no pain. 
Remembering the terrific blow I had received, I 
put my hand to my head, and was astonished to 
find it carefully bandaged, while a pungent odor 
was evidence of some curative application to my 
wound. This seemed singular—the attempt to 
erack my skull, and the subsequent unquestion- 
able effort to prevent serious personal conse- 
quences therefrom, were not easily reconcilable. 
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While I was pondering this problem, a door on 
my right, which I had not previously observed, 
was opened, and by the additional light thus af- 
forded I recognized the familiar features of Phil 
Casey. , 

‘*Praised be !’’ he exclaimed, as he saw me; 
‘‘and it’s delighted I am altogether to see you 
come to life again. I thought the bloody beg- 
gars had done for you for good and all. How do 
you feel ?”’ 

‘Well enough, Phil,’’ answered, ‘‘except that 
I am pretty weak and rather hungry. But tell 
me, where are we, and how did we come here? 


and where is 
Walter ?”’ 
cc _ 

Asy, now, 


asy,’’ said Phil. 
‘**One question at 
a time —they’ll 
last longer. Mr. 
Gray is all right, 
barrin’ a little 
love token in the 
shape of a 
spear through 
his arm that 
one o’ them 
dirty divils 
give him—he "Mya 
is outside, 
viewin’ the 
landscape 
oer. As to 
where we are, 
I don’t know 
any more than 
vou do; and 
as to how we 
came here, we 
didn’ t—we 
was brought— 
me and Mr. 
(iray blindfolded, and you on the back of one 0” 
the haythens that ambushed us. Come outside 
and see for yourself.’ 

** But how does it happen that you come and 
go at pleasure? Are we not prisoners ?”’ 

**Oh, yes, we are prisoners all right enough ; 
but when you see where we are, you'll see there 
is no use lockin’ us up. Nobody but a turkey- 
buzzard could get away from this place, unless he 
had a balloon. Come out and take a look at it.’”’ 

So saying he stepped outside the door, and I 
followed. 

‘* Now look,”’ said Phil, ‘‘and see if you don’t 
think we are prisoners.’’ 


‘THERE EMERGED A MOST REMARKABLE FIGURE.” 
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And look I did, with the utmost amazement. 
The spot where we stood was near the centre of 
a circular plain, perfectly level and probably a 
mile in diameter, which was bisected by a broad 
avenue extending in a straight line entirely 
across it. This avenue was raised about two 
feet above the level of the plain, and was marked 
by a stone curbing, which served as a retaining 
wall. The space on one side was filled with 
semi-circular rows of stone houses, one story in 
height, similar to that from which we had just 
emerged, while the other half was unoccupied 
except by a large triangular stone tower, sixty or 
seventy feet 
high, about 
five hundred 
yards from the 
centre of the 


avenue. The 
plateau was 
completely cir- 


cumscribed 
by rocky cliffs, 
absolutely des- 
titute of vege- 
tation, form- 
ing a natural 
wall, which 
rose sheer two 
hundred feet 
skyward, with 
not an opening 
visible in any 
direction. It 
was a huge 
amphitheatre, 
designed by 
nature for the 
sports of Ti- 
tans. 

“Tve been 
all around,”’ 
said Phil, as he noted my inquiring glance, 
‘Cand there’s not a crack in the cliff anywhere 
that a rabbit could get through. Of course there 
must be a way in and out, somewhere ; but it’s 
hid so nobody but the dom haythens can find it. 
We might as well be locked up in the Tower of 
London.”’ 

‘* Better,’’ said a voice, behind me ; ‘‘ for then 
we should know what was to become of us—and 
now we don’t.”’ 

Turning, I saw Walter Gray, who had ap- 
proached unperceived. He held out his left 
hand, his right arm being confined in a sling, 
and I greeted him warmly. 
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‘“You seem to have been in the hands of a 
surgeon, also,’’ I said. ‘‘ I should imagine, from 
the care which has been taken to heal our 
wounds, that no great harm is intended us.”’ 

‘Don’t be too sure of that,’’ exclaimed Casey; 
‘it’s my belief that the divils intend to cook 
and ate us, and they only want to get us sound 
and well for the barbecue. Wait till you see’em 
—they look it!” 

‘‘T must confess that I have met gentlemen 
of greater personal pulchritude,’’ said ‘Walter ; 
‘‘but, ‘speak of the devil’—you know the rest 
—there is an opportunity to judge of our hosts 
en masse.” 

He pointed up the avenue as he spoke, and, 
looking in the direction indicated, I saw, coming 
toward us, what surely must have been the very 
strangest procession that ever marched beneath 
the sun. Leading it, but walking backward, 
was a queer-looking creature, whose lower limbs 
were clad in a bifurcated garment of fur, but 
whose body from the waist upward was abso- 
lutely nude, and painted with alternate hori- 
zontal bands of yellow and blue. On his head 
was a turban of scarlet cloth, thickly studded 
with eagle feathers, and he held in his right 
hand a wooden wand or baton, tipped at each 
end with a buffalo horn, which he waved to and 
fro, up and down, much after the fashion of a 
drum-major leading a regimental band.  Fol- 
lowing him came a sort of closed palanquin, with 
curtains of undressed deerskin, which was borne 
on the shoulders of four men ; and then, march- 
ing three abreast, the remainder of the proces- 
sion. Indians they were unquestionably, and 
yet such Indians as I had never seen before. 
They were squarely built and short of stature, 
none of them being more than five feet in height. 
While the skin was reddish or copper-colored, 
the eves were mostly blue or gray, and the hair 
light and in some instances decidedly auburn ; 
and, strangest of all, many of them wore full 
growths of undeniable beard. All were naked, 
and painted as to the upper part of the body, 
and all wore breeches of skin or colored cloth, 
and moceasins. The entire procession, which 
comprised probably two hundred men, passed 
within a few feet of us, and then, as they reached 
another avenue, which crossed at right angles 
that on which they were marching, they turned 
squarely to the left, toward the stone tower of 
which I have spoken; but they paid no more 
attention to us than if we had not existed, cach 
man keeping his eves directly to the front, with 
his hands clasped behind his head, and all of 
them intoning in unison a weird and monoto- 
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nous chant, which seemed to consist of the two 
syllables, Ma-doc, indefinitely repeated. 

‘‘There ! what do you think of that lay-out?” 
paid Casey, as the rear of the strange procession 
passed us. ‘‘ What kind of Injuns do you call 
them?’ 

I did not reply for the moment ; I was think- 
ing busily. Then I said to Walter Gray : 

‘Do you remember the course of Jectures on 
ethnology which Professor Steinbach delivered 
during our senior year? and do you recollect his 
reference to the tradition, current for half a cen- 
tury among the trappers of the Northwest, of a 
tribe of ‘Welsh Indians’ alleged to exist some- 
where on the upper Missouri ?”’ 

‘©Yes; and I remember that all of us derided 
it as a myth except you, who seemed half dis- 
posed to believe it. I remember also the pro- 
fessor’s quotation—which I confess I was irrev- 
erent enough to consider as manufactured for the 
occasion—from an alleged manuscript of one Pere 
Chevreau, who gave a circumstantial account of 
the Blancs Barbuz, whom he claimed to have seen 
in 1764. Do you think it possiblhe——”’ 

‘‘That these are the same Indians, or, rather, 
their descendants? Certainly I do, or I must 
doubt the evidence of my senses. They are ut- 
terly unlike any Indians either of us has ever 
secn, and they are entirely strange to Phil, who 
knows something of every tribe from the Mis- 
souri to the Columbia. Then their physical 
characteristics are as Chevreau described them. 
Wonderful as it may seem, we are in the power 
of the Blancs Barbus beyond peradventure.”’ 

‘(Which is not a very agrecable reflection,” 
rejoined Walter, ‘‘ when we recollect Stcinbach’s 
account of their customs. He said that their re-’ 
ligion, or what served them for religion, was a 
variety of sun-worship, you remember ; and he 


‘was careful to note the fact that they had a pleas- 


ant little habit of cclebrating the advent of the 
vernal equinox by offering a human sacrifice to 
their deity.”’ 

‘“‘T told vou the divils intended to ate us !”’ 
exclaimed Casey. 

“Well, Phil,’? I answered, ‘‘we are in no 
danger of becoming ‘funeral baked meats’ for 
some time to come. I have no doubt that our 
capture was planned in order to furnish victims 
for the annual sacrifice ; but the vernal equinox 
is some time off—this is the 27th of February, if 
T have not lost my reckoning—and much may 
he accomplished before that time by three reso- 
lute men, when life itself is at stake. It is evi- 
dent, from the freedom which is allowed us, that 
the Indians have no apprehension of our being 
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able to escape ; but of course there 
is some way out of this infernal 
place, and we have three weeks in 
which to find it.’’ 

‘*Let’s begin by finding what our 

tambrian friends are doing over 
there,’ said Walter, indicating the 
stone tower, into which the rear of 
the procession was disappearing ; 
‘‘maybe they are engaged in a be- 
lated celebration of Washington’s 
birthday. If that is the case, it is 
our patriotic duty to assist, in the 
French sense, at least. Besides, I 
want to see what or who is inside of 
that palanquin. It may be a beau- 
teous maiden in distress waiting to 
be rescued. I should like nothing 
better than an ‘opportunity to play 
Perseus to an aboriginal Andromeda, 
Come on.”’ 

With this he walked rapidly tow- 
ard the tower, and we of course fol- 
lowed him. On reaching it we parted 
the curtains of painted deerskin 
which hung in the doorway, and 
entered without hesitation. The 
interior was a single large apart- 
ment, conforming in outline to the 
triangular shape of the tower. The 
walls and ceiling were covered with a kind of 
stucco, painted in brilliant colors with repre- 
sentations of beasts, birds and fishes, the exe- 
eution of which evidenced no small degree of 
artistic ability. High up on the wall opposite 
the entrance was portrayed a huge sun, which 
shone in the semi-darkness with a weird ra- 
diance, due probably to some phosphorescent 
material in the pigment. Beneath this, stand- 
ing on a triangular pedestal, was a gigantic 
male figure, about twenty feet in height, appar- 
ently a monolith, which was carved with con- 
summate skill, the countenance being noble and 
full of intelligence, and the pose majestic in the 
extreme. The right hand of this image grasped 
a tremendous spear, while the left was raised as 
if in admonition. Pendent from the neck, and 
resting on the breast, was a necklace seemingly 
formed of coins or metals, which glittered with a 
silvery sheen in the light of the censers that 
stood on each side of the triangular stone altar 
in front of the image. 

The Indians had formed in parallel lines 
across one end of the apartment, facing the 
idol, and were standing perfectly still and si- 
lent, but with an evident air of expectation. 
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‘- TOPPLED FROM THE ROCK ON WHICH THEY WERE STANDING INTO 
THE SEETHING RAPIDS.’’ 


They remained thus for possibly as long as five 
minutes after our entrance, when, seemingly 
from an infinite distance above our heads, there 
came—once, twice, thrice—the far, faint note of 
a bell. As the sound of the last stroke ceased, 
the man whom I have compared to a drum- 
major stepped quickly to the palanquin, which 
had been placed near the altar, and prostrated 
himself before it. At once the curtains parted 
noiselessly, and there emerged a most remarka- 
ble figure. It was that of a man, who, as he 
stood erect, seemed hardly more than five feet in 
height. He was entirely bald, but his beard, 
which was as white as wool, was full and luxuri- 
ant, extending far below the waist. His face, 
which was wrinkled and cadaverous, was that of 
an octogenarian, save for the eyes, which, sunk 
deep into the head, glowed like live coals be- 
neath their bushy brows. He was clad in a sin- 
gle garment—a robe of vivid scarlet, with full, 
loose sleeves, which reached to his sandals, and 
was absolutely devoid of ornamentation, except 
a golden sun which glittered on the left shoul- 
der. 

“‘Pitch in, Perseus,’’? I whispered to Walter, 
as this singular personage made his appearance ; 
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“there’s your Andromeda, ready to be res- 
cued’’; but a look eloquent with unutterable 
disgust was the only reply vouchsafed me. 

The priest—for such I took him to be—held 
in his left hand a curious metallic box, from 
which, as he stepped behind the altar, he sprin- 
kled a yellowish powder on the censers. In- 
stantly there rose a dense white smoke, and a 
strange, subtle, pungent perfume filled the air. 
The former gradually dissipated into a tenuous 
haze, but the odor remained, penetrating’ and 
powerful. 
vertically ; the golden sun on the wall above 
the great stone god paled to a dull red disk, 
and then gleamed forth again with added splen- 
dor ; once more there came the faint, far sound 
of the bell, three times repeated—and_ instantly 
every Indian dropped to his knees, clasped his 
hands behind his head, touched his forehead to 
the floor, and broke forth into the weird chant, 
Ma-doc, Ma-doc, loud and sonorous at first, then 
dying away into a wail as of intensest agony. 
As they knelt, the drum-major motioned to us 
do likewise, and we deemed it prudent to obey 
—although Casey did so with evident reluctance, 
muttering something which was evidently not a 
benediction, and salving his conscience by cross- 
ing himself devoutly. 

The chant continued for probably fifteen min- 
utes, the priest remaining motionless in his 
place, with uplifted hands. Then again the dis- 
tant bell sounded thrice, the great golden sun 
flashed brighter for an instant, and then grew 
slowly dark, the Indians rose as one man, the 
old priest re-entered his palanquin, which the 
four bearers lifted to their shoulders, and the 
strange procession, marching as before, silently 
quitted the temple—not one of them, with the 
single exception of our friend the drum-major, 
having given the slightest indication of being 
aware of our presence. 

‘Well, I'l be blessed !’’ said Casey—only he 
substituted another word for ‘‘ blessed ’’—as the 
curtains closed behind the last man, ‘that 
bates Banagher. Of all the queer outfits I ever 
see, this takes the cake. What do you suppose 
they meant by howlin’ ‘Modoc’ like that? 
They can’t be Modoc Injuns.”’ . 

““No,’? I replied, ‘they are not Modocs. The 
word they used in their chant was Madoc, not 
Modoc. Madoc was a mythical Welshman, 
who tradition reports to have discovered this 
continent several hundred years before Columbus 
ever saw it. This statue is evidently intended 
to represent him, and they, doubtless, regard 
him as a deity, The use of his name by these 
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Indians is, to my mind, another proof of their 
Welsh origin.’’ 

Left to ourselves, we proceeded to make a 
careful examination of the interior of the tem- 
ple, but we made no discovery of importance 
The floor and the walls were of solid stone, and 
there were no windows or other visible opening, 
except the door by which we had entered. The 
apartment contained absolutely nothing except 
the idol and the altar. The latter, which, as I 
have said, was of stone, measured about four 
feet on each of its three sides, and seemed to be 
attached to or sunk into the stone floor. Our 
united strength was not sufficient to move it. 

Finding nothing of especial interest in the tem- 
ple, we returned to the house where I had found 
myself on regaining consciousness, which, I dis- 
covered, had been assigned to my two friends, 
in connection with myself, as our quarters. In 
the excitement attendant on the events just de- 
scribed I had forgotten how hungry I was ; but 
when I found a bountiful meal awaiting us, my 
appetite proved equal to the occasion. 

Our life for the next two weeks was unevent- 
fully monotonous. The community appeared to 
consist entirely of men—we never saw a woman 
or a child—and we were allowed to wander 
among their houses and about the plateau at our 
pleasure. They were, of course, aware of the 
utter impossibility of our scaling the cliffs, and 
evidently had no fear of our discovering their se- 
cret way of ingress and exit. Our daily explo- 
rations, which were viewed by our captors with 
the utmost indifference, convinced us that Ca- 
sey’s assertion of the absence of an opening any- 
where in the cliffs ‘that a rabbit could get 
through,’’ was practically true. Hope began to 
give way to doubt, and doubt to despair; and 
the hideous conviction that we were doomed to 
perish miserably, as a sacrifice to the great stone 
god of the Blancs Barbus, gradually began to take 
possession of our minds. 

It was noticeable, as the days went by, that 
the Indians were beginning to anticipate the oc- 
currence of some event of unusual moment. 
They would congregate at midday in the open 
plain near the temple, where our friend of the 
baton would harangue them in excited tones ; 
and although, of course, we could understand 
nothing that was said, the orator’s gesticulations 
and the eager looks directed toward us made it 
evident that we were ‘the subject of his story.” 
The strange ceremonial in the temple which I 
have attempted to describe began to be repeated 
at shorter intervals—at first once in three days, 
then on alternate days, and finally every morn 
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ing. Of late we had attended regularly, no ob- 
jection to our presence being made, for we had 
arrived at the conclusion that the secret entrance 
was in some way connected with the temple— 
why, I do not know, except that it was not dis- 
coverable elsewhere ; and we were determined to 
omit no opportunity to find it. 

One morning—according to my reckoning it 
was the 19th of March—the customary proces- 
sion to the temple had occurred ; the bell sound- 
ed, the priest emerged from, his palanquin and 
took his place at the altar, the incense rose, the 
mural sun glowed and paled and glowed again, 
the Indians fell on their knees, and the weird 
chant Ma-doc, Ma-doc, was resounding through 
the room, when a strange and awful thing hap- 
pened. Suddenly an inexplicable tremor filled 
the atmosphere, and a sound like the muttering 
of distant thunder was distinctly audible; the 
air grew thick and sultry, and the blinding glare 
of lightning filled the room ; the floor of the tem- 
ple seemed to undulate like the waves of the 
ocean, and the walls to be lifted bodily ; and the 
chant changed to a shriek of terror as the great 
stone god, oscillating on its pedestal, pitched for- 
ward, overturning the altar, striking the floor 
with a resounding crash, and grinding to atoms, 
as it fell, a score of devotees. For a moment 
horror and amazement held me dumb and mo- 
tionless ; then, at Walter Gray’s ejaculation, 
“God of heaven! an earthquake !’’ I realized 
that the forces of Nature had been unloosed for 
our deliverance. 

One of the walls of the temple had fallen out- 
ward, and through the aperture thus made such 
of the unhurt Indians as fright had not rendered 
incapable of motion were scrambling hastily. 
Involuntarily I started to follow, when, happen- 
ing to glance toward the overturned altar, I saw 
where it had stood a circular opening in the 
floor, which it had of course concealed when it 
was in place. Quick as lightning the thought that 
this was the exit flashed into my mind. Clutching 
Walter by the arm, I shouted, ‘‘ This way, this 
way, for your life!’ and, unheeding his hurried 
questions, I dragged him toward the altar, with 
Casey close behind ; and, in less time than it 
takes to tell it, we had dropped into the open- 
ing. 

We found ourselves in a circular chamber 
some ten feet in diameter, with an arched pas- 
sage leading out of it. This we followed without 
hesitation, for it offered at least a possibility of 
escape, and anything was preferable to the hor- 
rors above. The ceiling was high enough to per- 
mit us to walk erect, and we moved rapidly for- 
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ward. At first we made no attempt to converse, 
but, after we had gone probably a mile, Walker 
said : 

“*Do you think they will follow us?’ 

‘‘Undoubtedly,’’ I replied, ‘‘as soon as they 
recover from their terror and discover our ab- 
sence. ‘This will probably take considerable 
time, however; and meanwhile, if this is the 
route by which the Indians reach the outer 
world, let us hope that we shall have effected 
our escape. I think we can afford to rest here 
for a few minutes.”’ 

I threw myself on the ground, and the others 
followed my example. 

“That was a lucky thought of yours, Phil, to 
suggest the concealment of a day’s rations about 
our persons, to be ready for an emergency. <A 
little food may come in very handily before we 
are out of this.” 

‘*T had another lucky thought a bit ago,’’ 
said Casey. ‘‘ When that big stone haythen took 
a tumble he broke his dom neck ; and as he had 
no more use for a necklace, I thought I’d fetch 
it along, specially as it’s good American money. 
Look at this, will vou?” and he took from his 
pocket the necklace which had adorned the great 
stone god. 

‘“You are luckier than you think, Phil,’ I 
said, after I had examined it carefully. ‘‘ Every 
one of these coins is either a dollar or a half- 
dollar of the coinage of 1804, and every one of 
them is worth a small fortune. If you ever get 
back to civilization you will be a rich man. With 
your permission I will keep this one for luck ;”’ 
and I detached the last of a row of half-dollars 
which formed a pendant to the necklace. 

‘Let me sce it,’’ said Walter, and he had just 
taken the necklace in his hand, when Casey 
sprang to his feet, exclaiming : 

“Hanged if they ain’t after us a’ready !”’ 

Listening intently, I heard, far in our rear, 
what seemed to be the sound of hurrying foot- 
steps. Simultaneously, and without a word, we 
sprang forward—and then began a race for life, 
of which even now I cannot think without a 
shudder. On, still on, panting, silent, desperate, 
we ran; on, still on, nearer and nearer, raced 
our pursuers! (Gradually the path broadened 
and sloped downward. As we ran the light in- 
creased, and we began to hear ahead the sound 
of falling water. On, still on—and suddenly we 
emerged into the open air, to find ourselves be- 
hind a cataract which formed a natural curtain 
for the cavern at whose mouth we stood. Here 
the path turned sharply to the right and up- 
ward. Blinded by the spray, deafened by the 
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roar, slipping on the wet stones, we ran onward 
as rapidly as possible. Phil and I had just 
emerged from behind the waterfall, when Walter, 
who was a few yards in the rear, stumbled and 
fell. He regained his footing in a moment, but 
that moment cost him dear. As he rose, a gleam 
of scarlet cleft the air, and I saw the livid face 
and glowing eyes of the old priest, as he sprang 
upon my friend. With one hand he clutched at 
Walter’s throat, while with the other he strove 
to wrest from him the silver necklace. There 
was a quick, sharp struggle—a swaying to and 
fro—and then, ere I could spring forward to in- 
terpose, two human bodies, locked in a death 
grapple, toppled from the rock on which they 
were standing into the seething rapids ; were 
swept swiftly along, bruised, mangled, lifeless ; 
were tossed aloft for a final moment ; and then, 
caught in the mad swirl of the hideous whirlpool 
below, vanished forever into its nethermost 
depths ! 

There is little more to tell. Phil and I, con- 
vinced that the priest had been our only pur- 
suer, made our way wearily and painfully on- 
ward, as best we could, footsore and sick at 
heart. Day after day we struggled forward, hus- 
banding our scanty store of food, and, when 
that was exhausted, eking out a miserable exist- 
ence on roots and such small game as we were 
able to snare. At last, when hope was gone, 
and life almost gone with it, we fell in with a 
hunting party of friendly Indians, and _ eventu- 
ally reached civilization once more. I came East 
at once, leaving Phil Casey at Fort Sully. Poor 
fellow ! I never saw him again. He was killed 
by the Sioux, within less than a year afterward. 


III. 

‘“Anp that is the story,’’ said the Professor, 
rising and pouring out a glass of wine; ‘‘sounds 
like a romance, does it not?” 

‘Indeed it does,’’ I replied, ‘‘ and a very in- 


teresting and remarkable one. But how do you 
account for all this money being where you 
found it?” 

“Very easily,’’ he replied, ‘‘and very plausi- 
bly. You are sufficiently versed in our early 
history to know something of that marvelous ex- 
ploration conceived by President Jefferson and 
carried into execution by two almost forgotten he- 
roes, which blazed a pathway through the virgin 
wilderness from the Mississippi to the Pacific— 
the wonderful expedition of Lewis and Clark, in 
1804-5-6. Listen to this—it is from Coues’s his- 
tory of the expedition (vol. iii, p. 1184), and is 
an extract from the journal kept by Captain 
Lewis, referring to the interpreter Chaboneau : 
‘Notwithstanding our offers of taking him with 
us to the United States, he said that he preferred 
remaining among the Indians. . . . We, there- 
fore, paid Chaboneau his wages, amounting to 
$500.33.’ Now, if you will remember that the 
expedition started on the 14th day of May, 1804, 
you will see that it is entirely possible that the 
$2,500 appropriated by Congress to place the ex- 
pedition in the field consisted, in part, at least, 
of silver dollars and halves coined that year. 
We know positively that a hundred dollars of it 
was ‘in silver coin,’ for Lewis himself says so 
(vol. i, p. 21). What is more probable than 
that part of the money paid to Chaboneau—and 
paid to him, remember, at a point not more 
than a hundred miles from where our adventure 
occurred—consisted of silver coin? Chaboneau, 


-we are told, ‘remained among the Indians for 


many years,’ and there is more than one way by 
which part of his five hundred dollars might 
have come into the possession of the savages 
from whom we took the silver necklace of the 
great stone god. At all events, it is certain that 


they had more than a hundred of the priceless 
coins of 1804 ; and it is equally certain that the 
half-dollar I have shown you is the only one of 
all that number on which the eye of a human 
being will ever rest again.”’ 
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BEASTS OF BURDEN. 
By FREDERICK A. OBER. 


THE worst road in the world, so far as my ex- 
perience goes, is that between Santo Cerro and 
Santiago, in the island of Santo Domingo. Where 
it is not a sea of mud-holes filled with water two 
or three feet deep, it runs through narrow passes 
with steep banks on one side and swift descent 
into a foaming river on the other. 

Mounted on an easy-paced mare, I had strug- 
gled through a vast area of the mud-holes, and 
was about entering one of the passes, when I 
noticed an obstruction ahead. It was a Domini- 
can donkey, its meagre body nearly hidden be- 
neath a heavy load of fodder. A woman trudged 
by its side, and ahead of her ambled a miniature 
reproduction of the quadruped, rejoicing in its 
short-lived freedom. 

Such encounters are frequent in that island, 
and with a pleasant ‘‘Buefios dias’? (Good morn- 
ing) to the woman, I pushed on, intent upon 
my journey. Suddenly, biff! came both hind feet 
of the jackass against my mare’s brown breast. 
Staggered for the moment, she discreetly fell be- 
hind, but I urged her forward again while the 
ass quickened her own paces with the evident 
intention of keeping ahead. 

As we neared her a second time, out flew 
those nimble heels again, knocking one of my 
feet out of the stirrup, and rattling with re- 
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sounding thump against the mare’s distended 
paunch. 

The situation presented a serious aspect to me, 
but the woman seemed to think it very laugh- 
able, and when I called to her to make way, she 
only said: ‘‘Caramba, sefor, are you afraid of a 
little creature like that? Get her out of the way 
yourself !’? This I tried once more to do, when 
the brute drove her heels directly at my face, 
sending my hat spinning into the air, and nearly 
standing on her head with the violence of her 
exertions. 

It happened that the day before I had bought 
a long machéte, or Dominican sabre, such as all 
the native horsemen carry with them when afield, 
and this was thrust between my leg and the sad- 
dle, island fashion. Drawing the machéte from 
its sheath, I flourished it truculently, and assured 
the woman if she did not open a passage for me 
I would hew one with my sabre. This was suffi- 
cient, and she, very much alarmed, hastened to 
shove her donkey over to one side, and I passed 
by in safety. But the twain pursued me with 
maledictions until I was well out of sight, and 
the diminutive donkey, the cause of all the dis- 
turbance, joined in the general outery. 

This rencontre gave me food for thought as I 
rode along alone, and as my rage subsided I 
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could not but feel touched at this display of asi- 
nine maternal solicitude, and fully appreciate 
the humor of the situation. After all, I thought, 
the ass is not so dull and sodden as is generally 
believed. Indeed, if we may give credence to 
the tales of travelers, its wild Asian ancestor was 
one of the noblest of animals, formerly highly 
esteemed, and even admitted to the companion- 
ship of kings. Did not the Savior of mankind 
ride into Jerusalem upon ‘the foal of an ass’’ ? 
and did not dear old Sancho 
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and toujours V dne may be insisted upon in con- 
nection with the early exploits of the Spanish 
conquerors in America. There was nearly always 
a woman in the case, we find, when we examine 
into the doings of those valiant conquistadores ; 
but there was always a donkey in it also. Queen 
Isabella, the historian tells us, rode one in her 
famous triumphal entry into Granada, in 1492; 
and, though lions and castles galore are inscribed 
upon the arms of Spain, yet it would appear 
that there should also be found there a burro 
argent, victoriously rampant. 

The most conspicuous object in a Spanish 
street scene (aside from the Spaniard himself) is 
the burro; never astreet or market place without 
a dozen or more of donkeys in it. Patient and 
long-suffering, the donkey in Spain has no rest, 
except at midday and midnight, when its master 
is indulging in sleep or siesta. When the sun 
beats down upon the white walls and white road- 
beds with fervor, then the beast is turned loose 
for an hour’s rest and forage, and may be seen, 
gathered with others of its kind, chewing the 
straw of meditation and ruminating upon the gen- 
eral badness of the world. 

Beneath the Alhambra walls, within view of 
those glorious remains of Moorish domination, 
in the gypsy quarter beyond the Darro, the 
youthful gitanos frisk and play with poor Jack or 
Jenny to their heart’s content. And when a 
bull-fight is announced to: take place, the coun- 
try dwellers come in droves, each family, con- 
sisting of several generations, piled high upon a 
burro. It is a wonder that the donkey has not 
been introduced ‘into the arena and given a part 
to play in the national pastime of the Spaniards 


Panza own one, abuse one, and 
love it with all his generous 
heart ? 

The genesis of the jackass 
begins, so far as we know, in 
the far East, whence it was 
brought to Europe by the 
Arabs, and from Europe to 
America by the Spanish con- 
querors. In fact, humiliating 
as the admission may seem, 
the Spaniards could never have 
overcome the American Indi- 
ans if they had not brought the 
donkey along ,as a bearer of 
ammunition and camp equip- 
age. bujours la femme has 
passed into an axiom in love 
affairs when trouble comes ; 
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From Spain to America was a far call, but the 
donkey safely survived the voyage, and soon be- 
came acclimated in Santo Domingo and Cuba, 
in Mexico and Central America. In Cuba, at 
least, before the last insurrection, the donkey was 
much in request, even though horses were so cheap 
as to necessitate no particular demand for his serv- 
ices. In Havana, to-day, the milkmen and the 
vegetable venders, the butchers, and the chicken 
seHers, come in from the country on the backs of 
horses and burros, with all their salable articles 
around them. As in Mexico, also, the expres- 
sion, ‘‘ beggars on horseback’’ is not so- far- 
fetched ; for in both countries the mendicants 
pursue their calling and hold up unwary trav- 
elers, mounted astride the backs of equines and 
donkeys. 

To the southward of Cuba, in the beautiful 
Island of Jamaica, the donkey is 
the chosen companion of the 
black and colored people, for it 
is nearly four hundred years since 
his first asinine ancestor was in- 
troduced there, a short period in 
advance of the African himself. 
Without the ass, indeed, the black 
man in the tropics would feel 
himself lost, unable even to tran- 
sact the humble business which 
fills the measure of his days. 
Living in the hills and mountains 
far distant from the markets of 
town and city, he could not so 
well transport the products of his 
gardens and provision grounds 
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ance of his four-footed friend. 
In Mexico and Yucatan, how- 
ever, I have met the men 
themselves transformed into 
beasts of burden. During a 
long trip I once made into 
the mountains of Southern 
Mexico, where the foot of 
white man rarely trod, I used 
to meet them going to markets 
at least a hundred miles dis- 
tant from their little hamlets 
in the hills. They could easily 
carry a load of eighty or one 
hundred pounds over slippery 
trails, across grapevine bridges, 
and over torrents spanned by 
fallen trees. And so strong is 
their desire to visit the market- 
places, which afford them the 
only opportunities for exchange of views and gos- 
sip with their fellow-men, that, if one were to offer 
them the value of their produce near their homes, 
it would probably be refused. The party of ex- 
plorers of which I was ‘a member nearly starved 
in the midst of plenty on account of this strange 
aversion of the Mexican Indian to sell his provi- 
sions on the spot where they were grown. At 
last, after a long day’s ride through a fertile 
country, where fields of corn stretched away for 
miles and miles, and every hut had its little gar- 
den of vegetables, we reached, late at night, a 
rude hut in the mountains—a sort of inn, like 
an Arab fondak—where our wants and those of 
our beasts were attended to. Even then-we could 
only secure a little forage for our horses and some 
tough tortillas for ourselves. 

One of the most interesting sights in Kingston, 
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the capital of the is- 
land of Jamaica, is that 
of the long processions 
of black and colored 
women coming in from 
the country districts 
with their donkey- 
loads of charcoal, ba- 
nanas and sweet po- 
tatoes. 

They live far distant, 
in some valley of the 
great Blue Mountain 
range, usually at least 
ten hours’ travel out 
on the northern coast ; 
but they start at mid- 
night, or even at dusk 
of the day previous to 
market-day, and al- 
ways reach the city 
just as the sun begins to come up from the 
sea. 

Here, as in Spain, the charcoal venders are 
prominent. They establish their camps in the 
mountains, where they burn the coal, and at the 
end of each week bring it down for sale. In Ja- 
maica it is generally brought in coarse bags or 
sacks ; in Spain, in hampers woven of palm lcaf 
or grass. 

But it is in the Spanish colony, or in some 
land that once pertained to Old Spain, that the 
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donkey is put to service of all sorts, and so com- 
pletely ‘‘fills the bill’? that its owners have no 
need at all for railways or electric motors. To 
them, indeed, a live donkey is vastly preferable 
to the ‘‘iron horse’’; and no matter how con- 
venient, abundant or low-priced the latter may 
be, they will still cleave to their beloved jackass 
for ever and for aye. 

Doggedly trudging right alongside the railway 
tracks, you may see the heavily freighted don- 
key, survival of a past age of barbarism, com- 
peting (and success- 
fully, from its owner’s 
point of view) with 
the swifter locomotive. 
Time is nothing to the 
donkey nor to its mas- 
ter. Both are equally 
oblivious of the march 
of improvement ; both 
still live in the pre- 
Columbian age of cas- 
tles and crusaders, 

Enormous are the 
loads they carry, in- 
credible the burdens 
they sustain. I once 
counted sixteen cases 
of oil and wines laden 
upon one small don- 
key, which its owner 
was cursing for its in- 
ability to carry more. 
I photographed the 
two (both donkeys) 


as they had halted 
in the road to let 
the locomotive 
pass. 

This was in 
Venezuela, at the 
port of La Guayra, 
whither come the 
long mule and 
donkey trains 
from the interior, 
down the steeps 
of that terrible 
mountain trail 
from Caracas. <A 
railroad connects 
the two cities, the 


capital and the 
chief port of Ven- 
ezuela, climbing 


with difficulty the 
six thousand feet 
perpendicular 
height; but the 
merchants of Caracas and the consignees of La 
Guayra are totally oblivious of its advantages, 
apparently ; at any rate, they feel called upon to 
support their countrymen, the muleteers. 

Droves of donkeys go by, in bunches of dozens 
and half dozens, without any apparent guide or 
driver, each one bearing on its back a big bun- 
dle of fagots, by which means the dwellers of the 
coast are supplied with wood from the hills, 
where it is more abundant than along the sea- 
side. These animals seem endowed with a hu- 
man sagacity as they pick their path down the 
mountain side and wend their way to the houses 
of their customers. 

More curious still are the fodder-laden asses, 
which make their daily 
younds in the morn- 
ing, each one piled so 
high with leaves of 
sugar-cane or grass 
that it looks at a little 
distance like a mound 
of hay in motion. See- 
ing these moving hay- 
cocks, without any 
means of locomotion 
visible, the curiosity of 
a stranger is always 
aroused. It is only by 
the closest inspection 
that the motive power 
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protruding tail, 
i the hind hoof, or 
wiggling ear— of 
the quadrupedal 
monstrosity. Per- 
chance a stranger 
may be passing 
when one of these 
animated fodder- 
heaps, standing 
motionless beside 
the sidewalk, to 
all appearances an 
inert mass of suc- 
culent cane, sud- 
denly raises its 
tail and emits a 
“hee-haw,”’ loud 
and __ prolonged. 
Such an instance 
has been known, 
and it is related 
that the unsus- 
picious stranger 
has fled in a panic, surpassing in his efforts to 
evacuate that neighborhood all the feats of 
ground and lofty tumbling known to the guile- 
less native and owner of the fodder-heap. 

Up in the Caracas Valley, beyond the bridge 
that spans the river there, I secured a snap- 
shot at a couple of farmers plowing with the 
primitive plow of the Orient—the same crooked 
stick, shod with iron, which I have seen in use 
in Algeria and Spain. Above them towered the 
mountain palms, their ivory shafts all of a hun- 
dred feet in height, around them the semi-trop- 
ical vegetation of this elevated plain within the 
tropics. Not only was their plow an obsolete in- 
strument of agriculture, in use thousands of 
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years ago, but their method of attaching the 
oxen to it was that of most primitive times, for 
the suffering beasts were fastened by the horns 
to the rigid pole, and thus were compelled to 
labor with their heads in the air and their necks 
stiff and swollen. 

Throughout all the countries once controlled 
by Spain, and hence still suf- 
fering from a blight of the 
dark ages, this method of yok- 
ing cattle is pursued. No bet- 
ter illustration of it can be 
found than in the Cuban car- 
retas, or ox-carts, which still 
traverse the streets of Havana. 
Here are shown the straight, 
unyielding neck- piece, the 
lashings of raw hide which 
fasten it to the horns, and the 
constrained position of the 
heads of those patient beasts 
of burden. This picture but 
illustrates the cruelties of the 
Spaniard, wherever he has 
found a foothold, for it is the 
same with him in all his deal- 
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ish customs are followed. There is one island of 
the West Indies, however, and it is that one 
where the Spaniards first established slavery and 
first found gold—Santo Domingo—in which the 
ox, while serving as a veritable burden bearer, 
still has some freedom of movement while in 
harness. I remember with what astonishment I 
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ings with the lower animals. He has no sym- 
pathy with a dumb beast, he cares only for the 
creatures delivered into his possession in so far 
as they may prove remunerative to him. There 
are no societies for the prevention of cruelty to 
animals anywhere within the dominions of Spain, 
nor Within the confines of countries where Span- 
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| first looked upon the 
process of landing bag- 
gage from the steamers 
in the harbor of Puerta 
Plata, on the north 
coast of Santo Domin- 
go. There was the cus- 
tomary swarm of per- 
sistent and clamorous 
boatmen, ready to take 
one to the shore, and 
with one of them I 
arranged to land, with 
all my luggage. In- 
stead of taking me 
directly to the quay, 
however, the rascal 
shipped his oars as 
soon as shallow water 
was reached, and 
hailed a brother- 
fiend who was floating about in an ox-cart. 
The water was filled with these carts, drawn by 
amphibious members of the taurine tribe, who 
seenied as much at home here as if they were 
walking on dry ground. Thus it came about 
that I had to pay two prices—one for the boat- 
man and another for the cartman. The latter 
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backed up his cart nonchalently and 
loaded in my luggage, and, when he had 
reached the shore, turned about and de- 
manded double fare to take it to the 
hotel. The result was that I haled him 
before the local magistrate, who threat- 
ened to send him and his bovine com- 
*panion to the calabosa, unless he took 
me and my belongings to my destina- 
tion at the regular rate. In the lan- 
guage of the Saxon poet, ‘‘He fit and 
fit, and scratched and bit, and tore up 
all the ground,’’ when I tendered him 
two dollars in payment; but it came 
to pass that when I left, he of his own 
accord offered to take my luggage to 
the boat for a dollar. 

The roads of this island are so very 
poor that few carts find existence here, 
and those few are confined to the coast 
towns. Even these are rude to extrem- 
ity, and, instead of horses between the 
thills, one finds the omnipresent ox or 
bull. He is attached by primitive har- 
ness, composed of raw hide and bits of 
rope, with clumsy back-saddle and a 
rough pair of hames, or a yoke. Such 
as this come into the towns laden with 
coffee from the hills, and with cocoa- 
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beans and hides, which constitute the chief pro- tackling gear, with wooden back-saddle or 


ductions of the farmers. 


hames, all of which can be manufactured by the 


Raw hide and rope constitute the harness or owner of the animal on his own estate. The 
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raw hide from the skin 
of a bull, the rope from 
pita fiber, the rest from 
some tree which he 
cuts down with his 
machéte. Like the Cv- 
bans, the Dominicans 
depend upon their ma- 
chéte for almost every 
purpose, from the cut- 
ting down of bananas 
and cugar-cane to the 
cutting up of a foe. 

A ring is passed 
through a split in the 
cartilage of the poor 
animal’s nose, and to 
this a rope is attached, 
which the driver holds 
in his hands. My in- 
stantaneous photo- 
graphs, taken at ran- 


dom as the country 
Bf 
people came in from 
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their plantations, show the whole arrangement. 
The bullock is more frequently ridden than 
driven, and a not uncommon sight, in Santo Do- 
mingo, is that of a whole family—father, mother, 
children, to the number of a dozen or more, rid- 
ing proudly into tov’fn mounted upon their bulls 
and bullocks. It is not often that the children 
are permitted to have a bullock apiece ; only the 
wealthy indulge in this 
extravagance. But as 
many as can conve- 
niently stick to the 
back of a bullock, 
usually three or four, 
arrange themselves be- 
tween his head and his 
tail, clinging to his 
spine and to each other 
like leeches, and by 
their combined efforts 
getting out of him a 
rate of speed that their 
elders cannot match 
on their steadier and 
slower-going beasts. 
There is a taurine 
etiquette here which is 
as strict as any eques- 
trian code in Europe 
or America, and it is 
not permitted a lady 
to ride astride, no mat- 
ter how crude her 
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‘outfit’? or exalted 
her position in soci- 
ety. How she con- 
trives to balance her- 
self upon those clum- 
sy saddles of straw, 
which are merely rude 
bunches formed to the 
back of the beast, and 
covered with straw 
mats, no man not a 
native to the manner 
born has ever found 
out. But still, they 
stick, and that tena- 
ciously, as I have had 
occasion to observe 
and admire. I was 
returning from an ex- 
tended exploration of 
the mountain region 
one day, when my 
party met a group of 
natives on bull-back. Ameng them was a very 
attractive chocolate-colored damsel, evidently the 
belle of her village, who tried to balance herself 
upon the saddle, hold erect a family umbrella, and 
get a glimpse of the white strangers at the same 
time. But the combination was too complicated 
for her to manage, for the ungallant bull, proba- 
bly frightened at the first sight he had ever ob- 
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THE LAST PARADE. 


tained of a pale-face, ran away with her. The 
last I saw of the hapless maiden was a very con- 
fused mixture of family umbrella, straw saddle,’ 
flying skirts, bare but shapely ankles, and flap- 
ping hat flying into the air. 

Within the hollows of the Dominican hills are 
many sinall plantations, where a little sugar 
cane is raised, a few bananas, and sometimes 
coffee. Instead of following the example of the 
moonshiners and distilling their corn or sugar 
cane into rum, they bring the saccharine stalks 
to market as soon as they find enough to make 
the propor cargo for a bull. It is, of course, a 
wasteful process, and the Dominican benefits 
but little thereby ; but that is neither here nor 
there. He does it, and my object is, not to 
show why he does it, but how. On either side 
the straw pack-saddle is hung the framework of 
a pannier or hamper, which is filled with cane- 
stalks. Seating himself upon the heap, the 
farmer guides his beast over the trail, by the rope 
attached to the ring in its nose, and, when arrived 
in town, peddles the cane through the streets. 

In the Haitian half of this island, where the 
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population is comprised of more black people 
than yellow, and where nature has been so kind 
as to bestow a fertile soil in conjunction with 
glorious climate, the bull has also been im- 
pressed, though to a lesser extent than in the 
mulatto republic. And yet, it is from this Hai- 
tian half that the Dominicans themselves de- 
rived their original stock. Two or three hun- 
dred years ago that portion was inhabited by 
bold buccaneers, who left behind them vast 
herds of wild cattle, and it is from these small, 
though wiry, animals that the present breed is 
descended. They are thoroughly tamed now, 
and submit with good grace to being harnessed, 
saddled and bridled, and put to uses for which 
the horse may seem better fitted. They are 
fleet and sure-footed ; and to the disinterested 
observer are vastly more picturesque, as animate 
elements of the tropical landscape, than either 
horses or mules. If, indeed, there is a more in- 
teresting spectacle than that of a snow-white 
or cream-colored bull, bearing on his back a 
straggling score or so of golden canes, I have yet 
to see it. 


THE LAST PARADE. 
By J. L. MOLLOY. 


Tuey were days to be remembered, 
When at sound of trumpet call, 
Young recruits we left the village, 
Bent on glory one and all. 
And the music round us flashing 
Made us feel that evermore 
Our lives were worth the living 
As they never were before. 
I remember the day 
When we rode all away, 

To the dreams that the music made, 
And our hopes one and all, 
When the old trumpet call 

Rang out clear for our first parade. 


It was glorious while it lasted, @ 
But the years went by too soon— 
Youth should stay a little longer 
When a lad’s a bold dragoon. 
Then, like shadows from us drifting, 
Comrades fell in foreign land. 
Home again! the roll call found us 
But a broken little band. 
As we rode down the street 
To the old measured beat, 
It was tears that the music made, 
And it seemed like a prayer 
For the lads who would ne’er 
Stand again by our side on parade! 


But the marching days are over. 
Veterans! now at ease we stand, 
Till the order comes for marching 
To the last and restful land. 
Only when the troops are passing, 
Our ninety years we all forget, 
And the old familiar music 
Makes us fecl we're soldiers vet. 
And we're young once again 
As we hark to the strain, 
Till the sounds in the distance fade. 
So we wait one and all 
For the last trumpet eal) 
That shall sound for the last parade. 
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BARBARA DARE AND THE FRIGATE. 
A STORY OF THE REVOLUTION. 
By HENRY E. HAYDOCK. 


BARBARA Dare sat alone on the beach, look- 
ing out at the ocean as it stretched away into 
the blue of the horizon. 

She had stepped out of the old rambling farm- 
house behind her for a few minutes’ rest, leaving 
her young brother to watch by the bedside of 
her little sister, who was very ill. Everyone 
was away. Her father and elder brother were 

‘in the Continental army. Her uncle, an old 
‘man, who had stayed at home since the war 
began, had gone to the mill that afternoon. 

.It was a dark hour} for the American cause ; 
~-battle after battle had been fought, and the 
troops, weary, and for the time discouraged, 
were slowly retreating. 

Barbara was thinking of this, and wished that 
she were a man to go into the thickest of the 
fight, or even a boy to take a drum and lead on 
the troops. She sighed as she glanced at her 
skirts, then, resting her chin upon her hand, 
again looked out to sea. To be sure her life had 
not been «devoid of excitement, for even now 
there were munitions of war buried under the 
woodpile in the extension of the house, but they 

_ had never been touched since they had been 
placed there together with the family valuables. 
It was, indeed, a good place to hide the muskets, 
for the house was in a retired situation, and it 
was very seldom any one came near it. 

As Barbara thought of this she turned her 
head, then started to her feet, for there in the 
offing was a frigate slowly working its way in 
shore. Her back having been partially turned 
in that direction, she had not noticed it until 
now, and was very much surprised to see how 
near it was. She rose at once and started to- 
ward the house to get the spyglass. 


As she ran she remembered all the instances 
she had heard of English ships landing men, 
who ransacked farmhouses, sometimes leavin 
them in flames when they returned to their 
boats. 

She wouldn’t worry, at any rate, for the frigate 
might only be passing along the coast, or it 
might be an American man-of-war. She was 
soon out on the beach again. The ship was 
much nearer. As she looked at it through the 
glass, she saw flying from the masthead the 
English flag. 

As she watched and listened, she heard the 
shrill sound of the boatswain’s whistle. The 
frigate came about, and she saw they were pre- 
paring to lower a boat. 

Her worst fears were now realized. What 
should she do? The first thought was to take 
the children and run, leaving the house to its 
fate. Then she noticed how cold and chilly the 
air was as it swept in from the sea, and she real- 
ized that it would never do to take her sick sis- 
ter from her room into the open air, for it would 
probably mean death to her. 

She re-entered the house hastily, went to the 
room and beckoned her brother. ‘‘ You must 
run over to the village and tell the people the 
British are about to land. I will stay here until 
you can get uncle and return.’ 

“The boy’s eyes grew black with excitement. 

‘You stay here alone and face them !’’ he said. 

Cae she answered ; ‘‘there is no other 
way. 

For a minute her brother regarded her admir- 
ingly. A girl not over fifteen, trim and slight, 
to face alone the boat’s company of a man- -of- 
war, ‘I must stay with y . ’ he exclaim 
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‘*No,’”’ she answered ; ‘‘ you can do the most 
good by going to the village. I am not afraid of 
them ; they will not harm a girl.”’ 

Nor did she look afraid, as she stood there with 
an air of dauntless bravery about her. 

**You’re fine !’’ her brother exclaimed. Then 
he rushed through the door with a parting shout: 
“*T won’t be gone long.”’ 

Now that she was left entirely alone, Barbara’s 
courage for the moment gave way, but only for a 
moment, and then she was thinking how to act. 
She was not so sure she could protect the place, 
because she was a girl, and if they found the 
buried muskets they would surely burn the 
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the door that she must guard. How should 
she guard it? As she thought she noticed the 
brick oven in the fireplace, the door of which 
was ajar ; then an expression of triumph came 
over her face. 

She acted at once upon the thought, went to 
the back of the house, and returned with a small 
keg of powder. It was a very small keg, but it 
held enough for the purpose for which she wished 
to use it. It took her only a minute to open the 
oven door and put it inside. She closed the door 
almost tight, then stooped, and in the opposite 
corner of the fireplace arranged some fagots and 
kindling wood. Underneath this she fixed a 
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house, and then her sister. would have to be 
taken out into the chill sea air. 

There was one way to prevent this—keep them 
from entering the extension. Her sister’s room 
was in the extension, and underneath the room 
were the buried muskets. She must do this by 
strategy if possible. She descended the stairs as 
she thought, and went through the long passage- 
way which connected the extcusius. and the main 
portion of the house. : 

As she entered the main room her eyes fell 
upon a huge fireplace, in which there had not 
been a fire for some time. The fireplace was 
directly beside the door leading into the passage, 


huge pair of bellows. The bellows were black- 
smith’s bellows, her uncle having been a black- 
smith. He had rigged them. up by the fireplace, . 
and laughingly said they reminded him of old 
times. 

Lighting the fire would in no way endanger 
exploding the powder, the fireplace being too 
large and the fire too small ; but should she pull 
down on the lever of the bellows, a line of fire 
would shoot up alongside the oven, and, enter- 
ing the crack left by the partly opened door, 
would ignite the powder. 

‘Tf the worst comes to the worst,’’ she said 
aloud, as if to give herself courage. ‘‘ Men have 
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shown what they could do in this war; I will 

show what a girl can do.”’ 

Already her quick ears caught the sound of 
the grating of a boat upon the beach. She ran 
to the window and looked out. Sailors and ma- 
rines, headed by a coarse-looking man clad in 
the uniform of an officer, came trooping up the 
beach. : 

She stepped back hastily and lighted the fagots 
upon the hearth. As the small flame licked the 
wood and the fire started, there came a loud rap 
upon the door. 

The fire, though small, was burning briskly. 
Placing herself with her back against the door 
leading to the extension, with one hand upon 
the handle of the bellows, she said : ‘Come in.”’ 
But they had not waited for her to answer, and, 
treading close upon one another’s heels, the officer 
and three men entered the room, the rest of the 
company remaining outside. The officer was a 
coarse-featured, cruel-looking man. 

‘*Where’s the old man?’ he shouted. ‘‘We 
want to see him, and quickly, too.”’ 

“‘T am the only one at home,’’ she answered. 

“‘That’s a pretty lie,’’ he said, ‘‘ but it won’t 
do. We’re going to search this house, anyway. 
If we find the man we think you’ve hidden, or 
rebel goods, we’ll burn the house.”’ 

‘‘T have a little sister who is very sick,’’ she 
said; ‘‘you can search everywhere you wish 
but in her room.’’ 

‘‘Not search there! Why, that is the very 
place we’ll search. That dodge has been played 
upon us too often. Hasn’t it, my boys?’ he 
said, turning to his men as if, even cruel as he 
was, he would have their support. 

The flame on the fireplace was growing larger ; 
the ashes of the burning wood fell with a white 
glow upon the bricks. Barbara saw that with 
this man entreaties would be of no avail. 

‘*You can search everywhere but there,’’ she 

said. ‘‘ Give me your word that the room will not 
be entered, and you may go over the whole house, 
but I will not allow you to enter that room !’’ 


“Will not allow it!’ The British officer re- 
peated her words, as if he could not believe his 
ears. ‘‘ Will not allow it! Well, that is the 
most preposterous thing I have ever heard. You 
know what that remark has cost you ?—a kiss ! 
Iam going to give you a kiss—a remark that de- 
serves a kiss.’’ 

Suddenly from back in the direction of the 
hills came the sharp crack of a rifle ; a moment 
more and from another direction came the dull 
report of a musket. 

The officer pricked up his ears. The people 
were rising. Those reports meant that they 
knew the British had landed, and that they were 
flocking together and would soon be hovering 
about him. 

“Come on, men!’’ he said; ‘‘ we will search 
the house quickly, but I will have my kiss 
first.’? And he stepped forward. 

“Stand back !’’ Barbara said. 

Without knowing why he did so, he obeyed 


‘her. Something about that lithe, graceful, reso- 


lute figure looked dangerous, even though it 
were only a girl. He hesitated but for a mo- 
ment, then took a rapid step forward. At the 
same moment he saw a line of fire suddenly 
spring from the embers on the hearth ; then the 
huge chimney, as if it would itself protect its 
own hearthstone and the girl beside it, leaned 
over, there was the deafening crash of an explo- 
sion, and the chimney hurled itself forward. 

The British officer and his men went down as 
if they had suddenly met the fire of a masked 
battery. 

Barbara, protected in a great measure by the 
huge wall of the chimney, found to her surprise 
that she was still living, and had only been 
hurled against the doorway. Even in her dazed 
condition, she saw there was only one of the 
men who was crawling toward the door. The 
officer did not stir as he lay before the demol- 
ished fireplace. 

Just then the door was pushed open by the 
rest of the boat’s crew, but they halted on the 
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threshold. Through the blue haze of the explo- 
sion they saw their comrades lying upon the floor, 
wounded or unconscious. Barbara’s straight, 
girlish figure was outlined through the smoke 
against the background of the door she guarded. 
Her face, pale and wan, yet firm with courage 
and resolve, confronted them through the haze. 
Even as they looked, a piece of the chimney, 
which had been loosened by the explosion, but 
which had not as yet given way, fell with a 
crash at their feet. 

The peculiar character of the explosion, the 
condition of their comrades, the loss of their of- 
ficer, and, last of all, the mysterious look of a 
girl alone facing them, caused a strange dread to 
creep over the superstitious sailors, and, as if to 
heighten it, there came the sharp crack of rifles 
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now close at hand. A panic seized them, and 
their cry was ‘‘ Back to the boats!’ Lifting 
their fallen comrades, they rushed out of the 
door, and the house was again free from intru- 
sion. 

Barbara ran to the window and looked out. 
She saw them retreating hastily toward the boat, 
while, every now and then, from behind some 
bush or boulder, came the report of a gun as the 
farmers, who had come to help her, fired. 

She saw them at last reach the boat. She saw 
the boat return to the frigate. She saw the frig- 
ate weigh anchor. 

Then, with a wild sob, she ran to her sister’s 
room, and fell fainting across the bed. 

There her uncle found her, beside the sister 
she had protected. : 
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By HORATIO ALGER, Jr. 
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CHAPTER XXNXIII. 


RESCUED. 


eye T seemed to Gerald like 

Yes a terrible dream, as he 
tried with ‘his unprac- 
ticed eyes to peer 
through the darkness. 
But it was completely 
dark. It seemed to be 
an excavation which 
had been abandoned. It was at some distance 
from that part of the mine in which active 
operations were going on. How long he would 
be kept here he could not conjecture. Whether, 
indeed, the superintendent would dare to keep 
him in captivity, perhaps even let him starve 
to death, he could not tell. He felt it hard to 
realize the position he was in. 

Leaving him to his troubled thoughts, we will 
go back to the hotel where Joshua Burdoch and 
he were guests. 

When Gerald left the hotel with the super- 
intendent, Burdoch was temporarily absent. 
Twenty minutes later he returned, and looked 
about for Gerald. Not seeing him he concluded 
that he had gone out fora walk. But an hour 
passed, and still Gerald was absent. He did not 


feel anxious about him, but he and Gerald were 
such constant companions that he felt lonesome 
and uneasy without him. 

He walked up to the bar of the hotel and asked 
the landlord : ‘‘ Have you seen anything of the 
boy ?”’ 

‘¢- Yes, he was here rather more than an hour 
ago.”’ 

“Tid he go out ?”’ 

“Yes; he went out with Mr. Hawk.”’ 

‘The superintendent of the mine ?”’ 

ce Yes.’ 

This surprised Mr. Burdoch. For, so far as he 
knew, the two had never held any communica- 
tion. 

“Did they appear to be talking together?’ he 
asked. 

Yes.” 

‘* Where do you think they went ?” 

“‘T believe Hawk proposed that the boy 
should go with him to the mine.” 

**T wonder what that means?” thought Bur- 
doch, puzzled. 

He took his hat and walked out in the direc- 
tion of the mine. 
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Near the mine he saw Nelson Hawk convers- 
ing with one of the miners. 

‘* Mr. Hawk,’’ he said, walking up to the su- 
perintendent, ‘‘ where is the boy Gerald Lane?’ 
Nelson Hawk shrugged his shoulders. ‘ 

‘©T don’t know,’’ he answered. 

‘* Lockard told me he left the hotel in your 
company.’’ 

‘* Yes, we walked a little way together.” 

‘¢ And then you separated ?”’ 

ce Yes.’ 

‘“ Did he go back ?”’ 

‘«T presume so.”’ 

‘“He did not go down into the mine?’ 

‘““No. Why should he?” 

“‘T don’t know. I merely asked.’’ 

“Tam busy. I can’t talk with you any more.”’ 
. Joshua Burdoch, more puzzled than ever, 

walked slowly away. A hundred yards distant 
he fell in with a man he knew, and asked if he 
had seen anything of Gerald. 

‘*An hour or two since I saw him with Mr. 
Hattk.”’ 

‘‘ Where were they ?”’ 

‘*Just going down into the mine.”’ 

‘*By heavens, there’s some deviltry here!’ 
exclaimed Burdoch. ‘‘ Hawk has been lying to 
me.”’ 

‘* You didn’t see the two come’up again ?”’ 

‘“‘No; but I saw Hawk coming out of the 
mine alone.”’ 

This confirmed the suspicion of Burdoch, and 
he guessed the truth. 

‘“McKee,’’ he said, ‘‘I scent mischief. That 
man has left the boy in the mine, and I propose 
to get him out. Are you with me?’ 

“Yes; I hate Hawk, and I will help you 
cheerfully.’’ 

‘‘Then come back with me.”’ 

Burdoch strode back and walked up to the 
superintendent. 

“‘Mr. Hawk,’’ he said, ‘‘ you have shut up 
the boy in the mine. Unless you release him I 
will shoot you !”? 

Hawk turned pale, but tried to bluster. 

‘“*You are mistaken,’’ he said. ‘At any rate, 
I won't be talked to in this style.” 

“You can’t help yourself.’’ 

‘What motive could I have for confining the 
boy »” 

**You have probably found out that he repre- 
Sents your partner, old Tom Nixon, and that he 
has come here to find out the real state of the 

mine, ’? 
' “You astonish me, and I don’t believe vou 
Nixon w-ouldn’t send a kid like that.”’ “ 
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“We won’t argue the point. That boy must 
be released !? | 

‘* He is not in the mine.’’ 

‘*T intend to go down and see.”’ 

“*Oh, very well ; you can go!’ 

‘You must go with us.”’ 

‘*T have not time.”’ 

In reply, Burdoch put a pistol to the side of 
his head. 

‘« Be careful,’’ said the affrighted superintend- 
ent. ‘it might go off !"’ 

‘* Will you go down ?”’ 

oe Yes.’’ 

They started, Burdoch watching Hawk closely, 
ready at the slightest sign of treachery to shoot 
him. : 

But Hawk had made up his mind to deceive 
him if he could. He did not dare to resort to 
violence in the case of a man go strong and de- 
termined as Joshua Burdoch. They descended 
to the bottom of the mine, and the party got 
out. 

‘*Now,’’ said Hawk, waving his hand, ‘“‘ you 
are at liberty to search for yourself, and if you 
can find the boy, call me a liar, that’s all!’ 

Burdoch and _ his friend went about the mine, 
peering everywhere, but no trace of Gerald’s 
presence could be found. 

Burdoch became uneasy and discouraged. He 
had no confidence in the superintendent. He 
felt convinced that he was being deceived, but 
how could he prove it? 

‘Well,’ said Hawk, who had not accom- 
panied them, ‘‘have vou found him ?”’ 

There was a triumphant smile on his face, 
which excited Burdoch’s suspicions. 

‘* Not yet,’’ he answered, briefly. 

‘Oh, well, you can continue your search,” 
and he walked away. 

‘“McKee,’? said Burdoch, abruptly, ‘have 
you ever been in this mine before ?”’ 

‘Yes ; two years since I was employed here 
for a few weeks.” 

“Ts there any place—any secret place—be- 
sides those that we have visited where the boy 
could be confined ?”” 

‘Yes,’ answered McKee, with a sudden 
thought, ‘‘there is a chamber not now used, 
rather apart from the rest of the mine, where 
he might be concealed.”’ 

‘Can you guide me there?’ asked Burdoch, 
eagerly. 

“Yes, I think so.”’ ‘) 

"¢¢Then do so in Heavens name - 

McKee’s memory served him well. He led 
the way to the side excavation. It was shut off 
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from the rest of the mine by a wooden door. 
That door was locked. : 

‘* This is the place,’’ said Burdoch. ‘‘ Now to 
find out if Gerald is here !’’ 

He struck with his heavy jack-knife on the 
door, and then waited. 

There was an answering knock. 

‘* That is he !’ he exclaimed. 

He bent down and called through the key- 
hole : 

‘* Are you inside, Gerald?” . 

There was a faint sound. He could not hear 
the words, but he was convinced that it was 
Gerald’s voice. 

Now to open the door. It was heavy and the 
lock was strong. There seemed no way except 
to use the key. That key undoubtedly the su- 
perintendent had. Just then Nelson Hawk came 
in sight. He had been afraid the secret room 
would be found. 

‘*Well, gentlemen,’ he said, uneasily, ‘‘ you 
seem to have gone astray. What brought you 
here ?”’ 

“‘Give me the key of that door!’ said Bur- 
doch, sternly. 

‘‘T have no key.”’ 

“ That’s a lie! Give me that key !”’ 

“*T tell you I have none,’’ and the superin- 
tendent started to go away. 

Instantly Burdoch had him by the throat. 

‘* Now search his pockets, McKee.”’ 

**You will repent this outrage,’’ said Nelson 
Hawk, in a choking voice. 

“T will risk that.” 

From his pockets a bunch of keys was taken 
by McKee, and one of them was found to fit the 
door. 

Burdoch inserted it in the lock, and in a mo- 
ment the door swung back, revealing Gerald, 
who gladly stepped outside. 

“You scoundrel !’ said Burdoch, shaking his 
fist in the superintendent’s face. ‘‘ Now tell 
your story, Gerald.” 

Gerald did so. 

‘What have you to say for vourself, Hawk ?”’ 
demanded Burdoch. 

““It must have been a mistake,’ 
superintendent. 

“You will hear from us again. 
we will go out.” 

“«Now,”’ said Burdoch, ‘‘do you know what I 
have decided to do?” 

No.” 

*‘T shall go back with you to Campville, make 
Mr. Nixon an offer for his share in tie mine, 
come back and force Hawk out. I mean t6 con- 


> whined the 


Now, Gerald, 
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trol it and manage it myself. You shall intro- 
duce me to Tom Nixon.” 


‘€T will with pleasure.’’ 


CHAPTER XXXIV. 
A DEED OF GIFT. 

Wirntn two weeks Joshua Burdoch had 
bought Mr. Nixon’s share of the mine at Ran- 
som for forty thousand dollars. Mr. Hawk’s 
share he secured for thirty thousand. He then 
made a formal proposal to Gerald to go to work 
for him as assistant manager. But to this Mr. 
Nixon demurred. 

‘**T can’t spare Gerald, Mr. Burdoch,’’ he said. 

‘«But, Mr. Nixon, think of the boy’s interests. 
Tam willing to pay him a salary of a hundred 
dollars a month.” 

‘And J,”’ said the old man, ‘‘ will give him 
outright ten thousand dollars—one-fourth of the 
sum you have paid me for my interest in the 
mine.” 

“*Give me your hand, Mr. Nixon,’’ said Bur- 
doch, ‘‘TI can’t go ahead of that. He is a good 
boy, and he deserves his good fortune.’’ 

Gerald was overwhelmed by his liberality. 

‘* How can I thank you, Mr. Nixon,”’ he said, 
‘* for your generosity ?”” 

“Tt isn’t generosity. It’s only justice. But 
for you I doubt if I should be living to-day. 
You have taught me how to live. And now let 
me tell you something. Ihave sent on to Mr. 
Nugent the amount I took from his firm many 
years since. He refused even to accept interest, 
but wrote that I might make up to you what- 
ever it amounted to. It amounts to more than 
the ten thousand dollars I have given you, but 
that I will account for later.’’ 

‘*T cannot realize my good fortune, Mr. Nixon. 
You and Mr. Nugent have been very kind to 
me.”’ 

** Are you tired of living in Montana ?”’ 

“‘T don’t like it as well as living in my old 
home.”” 

‘‘Nor do I. With your help I propose to set- 
tle up my affairs, convert what property I have 
here into money, and go back to the East.’’ 

“Tam very glad to hear vou say so, Mr. 
Nixon,’’ = 

“Tt will probably require six months. Then 
we will start. But you must stay with me there. 
IT have no relations that I care for. 1 consider 
you my adopted son, and will see that you are 
provided for.”’ 

Steps were immediately taken to settle up Mr. 
Nixon’s estate. To anticipate matters a little, it 


was found, after this was effected, 
that he possessed close upon sev- 
enty-five thousand dollars, though 
he had paid up the sum of his 
defaleation and made Gerald a gift of 
ten thousand dollars. 

At length the time came when Mr. 
Nixon was ready to start for the East. 
man brightened up with anticipation. 

**Gerald,’’ he said, ‘‘I feel ten years younger. 
I really begin to think that I shall live a few 
vears longer.?’ 

‘*T am sure you will, Mr. Nixon.” 

““How much I owe you! I little thought 
when you came to me, a mere boy, that you 
would do me so’ much good. John Nugent 


The old 


“RE CAREFUL,’ SAID THE AF- 

FRIGHTED SUPERINTENDENT, 

‘IT MIGHT GO OFF !’ ”? 
as knew what he was about when 
—_-— —- he selected you as his mes- 
senger. How long is it since 
you came to me?’ 

‘Tt must be nearly a year and a half.”’ 

‘‘T should have been in my grave before this 
if you had not come. Do you ever hear from 
your stepmother?” 

‘‘T have not heard from her for a year.”’ 

“She is still at Portville ?”’ 

‘*T suppose so.”’ 

“You won’t leave me and go to live with 
her?” 
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‘« There is no danger of that,’’ Gerald answered. 

Mr. Nixon breathed a sigh of relief. 

“Stay with the old man till he dies!’ he 
pleaded. ‘‘ You won’t be sorry.”’ 

*¢T will, Mr. Nixon.”’ 


CHAPTER XXXV. 
JOHN GRAVES REAPPEARS, 

WE must now go back to Portville and gather 
some information about Gerald’s family. 

Mrs. Lane lived in the old mansion that had 
belonged to his father. Abel also lived with her. 
He had teased her to go to the city to live, but 
she hesitated, partly from motives of prudence 
and partly from a thought of the temptations to 
which she feared Abel would yield. 

She did not find her son a source of satisfac- 
tion. He was irritable and unpleasant in his 
manner, and a source of anxiety to her. 

One day he came in and broke out: 
do you think I heard this morning?” 

“‘T don’t know. ‘You had better tell me at 
once.”’ 

‘*Gerald is on his way home.’’ 

‘‘TIs he indeed? Who told you?” 

‘““Munroe Hill. He lives near Mr. Nugent, 
you know. Mr. Nugent told him. Are you 
going to let him come here?” 

“‘T don’t know,’’ replied Mrs. Lane, hesitat- 
ingly. ‘*I presume he has some money.”’ 

‘Then let him pay board. ‘You can’t afford 
to support him.”’ 

‘People might say ill-natured things, as I re- 
ceived all my money from his father.’’ 

“Let them talk! It is none of their business. 
That reminds me, ma. Can’t you let me have 
five dollars ?”’ 

‘*T let you have some money three days since,”’ 
said Mrs. Lane, frowning. ‘‘ What did you do 
with it?” 

‘‘Tt was only three dollars.’’ 

“‘That is a good deal of money for a boy of 
your age. You seem to think I am made of 
money.”’ 

‘““You mustn’t get mean, ma. Why, Mr. 
Lane left you as much as fifty thousand dollars. 
I have heard you say so.” 

“*T will give you two dollars, and not a cent 
more. Don’t ask me for any more for a week.”’ 

Abel did not commit himself, but, taking the 
money, went down street, where he soon spent 
part of it playing pool with a young man of not 
the best reputation. 

Mrs. Lane sat down at her desk, and began to 
examine her accounts. 
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‘‘Fifty thousand dollars !’’ she mused. ‘‘ Yes, 
it is a goodly sum, and will maintain Abel and 
myself in comfort all our lives. I am sorry he is 
growing so extravagant. I shall have to check 
him. In one month I shall hand in my final 
accounts, and shall come into undisputed pos- 
session of my money. Then I shall be able to 
carry out the plan I have had in view so long, 
and will make a tour of Europe with Abel. I 
am told that it does not cost as much to travel in 
Europe as in this country. There, free from all 
money cares, I can enjoy myself. I can hardly 
wait for the time to come.”’ 

She closed her book, and leaned back in her 
chair, in complacent thought. 

But her meditation was soon interrupted. 

“« There’s a gentleman below wishes to see you, 
Mrs. Lane,’’ said Susan, the servant. 

‘Who is it? Did you ever see him before ?”’ 

‘*No, ma’am.”’ 

‘‘What name did he give?” 

“ Here’s his card, ma’am. 
getting to give it to you.” 

Mrs. Lane took the card from the servant’s 
hand, and glanced at it. 

She turned pale and uttered a half-exclama- 
tion. Of all men in the world John Graves was 
about the last she wished to see. It was he who 
had deposited thirty thousand dollars in her 
husband’s hands, and now, doubtless, he had 
come to claim it. This would take away more 
than half of the fortune on whose possession she 
had been congratulating herself. 

What should she do? While she was con- 
sidering this difficult question, Mr. Graves was 
ushered into the room. 

He was a man of somewhat jess than medium 
size, sixty years of age, but looking considerably 
older on’ account of his white hair and beard. 

“«Mrs. Lane?” he said, inquiringly. 

‘‘That’s my name,’’ she answered, stiffly. 

‘CT have been living in Australia,’’ he re- 
sumed, ‘‘for many years. Circumstances cut me 
off from news, and it is only since I came to 
Portville that I learned the sad news of your 
husband’s death.” 

Mrs. Lane did not reply, but regarded him 
with a frosty air. 

“Tt seems my poor friend has been dead 
nearly ten years ?”’ 

ee Yes. ” 

John Graves regarded her with some surprise, 
so cold and repelling was her manner. 

“Our relations were very confidential,’’ con- 
tinued Graves. ‘‘Before I went away I de 
posited in your husband’s hands, as he, doubt- 


I came near for- 
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less, told you, the sum of thirty thousand dol- 
lars.”’ 

“You are mistaken, sir,’’ returned Mrs. Lane, 
in an icy tone. ‘‘ He never told me any such 
thing, and you must pardon me for saying that 
Ido not believe such a preposterous statement !”’ 

John Graves arched his eyebrows in amaze- 
ment, and regarded Mrs. Lane for a moment 
without speaking. ; 

“Did your husband leave no memorandum 
respecting my deposit?’ he asked, after a pause. 

“* No, sir.”’ 
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‘‘That is very remarkable.’’ 

“Tt is more remarkable that you should come 
here with such a barefaced claim—a claim that 
would sweep away more than half of the estate 
my husband left.” 

‘Then you doubt the genuineness of my 
claim ?”’ he asked, calmly. 

ce 12 do.’’ 

‘Then I will say good-by—for the present.’’ 

John Graves rose, and, with a bow, left the room. 

Mrs. Lane breathed a sigh of relief. « 

‘¢T think I have got rid of him,’’ she said. 


( To be continued. ) 


STAMP-COLLECTING. 
By.FRANCIS WORCESTER DOUGHTY. 


A MAN without a hobby is a man without a 
soul ; a boy without a hobby would certainly be 
a poor stick. The hobby which has shown the 
most phenomenal growth of late years, unless, 
perhaps, bicycling be excepted—but that can 
hardly be termed a hobby—is the collecting of 
postage stamps, or the ‘‘Science of Philately,”’ 
as its devotees invariably term it. 

Stamp collecting is practiced in all civilized 
countries, not only by boys and girls, but by 
men and women of 
mature age. One of 
the most enthusiastic 
philatelists of our ac- 
quaintance is a live- 
ly old lady of nine- 
ty-two. In nearly 
every city in Amer- 
ica and Europe a 
flourishing philatelic 
society will be found. 
The societies in the 
United States are 
numerous, and there 
are included in their lists of membership many 
names prominent in circles religious, political 
and social. 

There must be something in stamp-collecting 
beyond the mere desire to accumulate more 
stamps than one’s fellow collector to bring about 
such a result as this. 

‘There is—most decidedly is it so. Stamp-col- 
lecting is fascinating because it is both instruc- 
tive and profitable. In boys and girls it de- 
velops a knowledge of history, geography, a love 


THE MULREADY ENVELOPE. 

This device was printed on envelopes before 
postage stamps came into use, and marked 
the change from the days when letters were 
entrusted to private individuals for delivery. 


of order, and cultivates persistency of purpose, 
while the constantly increasing value of scarce 
and rare stamps, as time advances, makes it a 
profitable investment to add good stamps to a 
collection and hold them for a rise. 

What more delightful occupation can there be 
for boys and girls in the long winter evenings 
than to gather around the centre table and ar- 
range their stamp albums? Every new stamp 
added to the collection adds something to their 
store of knowledge of 
the world and its 
ways. 

There are four 
principal divisions 
to a_ well-arranged 
stamp collection : 1. 
Adhesive postage 
stamps ; 2. Envelope 
stamps; 3. Local 
stamps ; 4. Revenue 
stamps. Few collect- 
ors cover all the 
ground ;_—_ adhesive 
postage stamps form the limit of the average 
collection. Many include envelope stamps ; the 
richer collectors go in for locals, which are largely 
rare and of high value, while comparatively few 
include revenue stamps, which may truly be said 
to be a science in itself. 

Revenue stamps date back two hundred 
years, and have been continued in use by most 
nations of the civilized world ever since. Thus, 
in forming a collection of revenue stamps, we 
have a wide range of date and rarity. Origi- 
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nally documentary revenue stamps—that is, 
stamps used on documents like wills, mort- 
gages, deeds, ete.—were printed directly on the 
paper. Such a stamp was the one issued by 
England under the famous 
Stamp Act, which brought 
about the Revolutionary War. 
Stamped paper with the 
Stamp Act impress upon it 
is extremely rare. A good 
specimen would readily sell for $100. The old- 
est postage stamp is English, and is known to 
philatelists as the 1 penny block. Strangely 
enough, it is very common, and may be easily 
and cheaply obtained. Preceding its use was 
the Mulready envelope, the device upon which 
is illustrated in Fig. 1. 

The Mulready envelope marked the change 
from the days when letters were simply folded, 
sealed with sealing wax and entrusted to private 
hands for delivery. Many people still living re- 
member when the most important communica- 
tions were put in care of drivers 
of stage-coaches, captains of 
vessels and other persons of 
s=7aa| little or no responsibility. Such 
—_— people alone can appreciate 
ria. 3. the vast convenience of the 

present postal system. 

The first United States stamps were the issues 

_of 1847. There are two of these—the 5 cent, 
brown, head of Franklin, value, used, $1.25, 
and the 10 cent, black, -head of Washington, 
value, used, same as the 5 cent. A strong en- 
deavor should be made by all beginners to ob- 
tain these issues in order that the collection of 
the stamps of our own country may be begun in 
proper shape. 

The originator of postage stamps is said to 
have been an English nobleman, Sir Rowland 
Hill. For a long time their use was confined to 
Europe and the United States, but of late years 
it has been so extended that there is now no 
country on the face of the earth which makes 
any pretense at civilization without stamps, and, 

as the issues have been 

repeatedly changed and 
in some countries changed 
annually, the number of 
varieties has enormously 
increased. This makes 
work for the collector and 
adds interest to the collec- 
tion. The most valuable stamps from a cash 
standpoint are the United States locals, many of 
which are so extremely rare that money will not 
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purchase them. They are the gems of a stamp 
collection, and the pride of the philatelist. 
Nothing like them for interest and rarity exist 
in any other country. 

The United States locals 
may be divided into two 
classes—the provisional issues 
of the Government post offices 
and the issues of express and 
dispatch companies which, in 
their. day and place, made the safe and rapid . 
delivery of letters a feature of their business. 
These issues preceded the adoption of postage 
stamps by the Government. New York city 
issued the first in 1842. 

The post offices issuing stamps of the first 
series were those of Baltimore (Fig. 2), Brattle- 
boro, Vt. (Fig. 3), Millbury, Vt., New Haven, 
Conn., New York, Providence, R.I., and St. 
Louis, Mo. These stamps are the rarest of the 
rare. The Baltimore, New Haven and St. Louis 
have sold in stamp auctions as high as $500 
apiece. To obtain them outside of the auction. 
now is impossible, and it is only on rare ‘occa- 
sions that they turn up in sales. 

The express and dispatch company stamps are 
not so rare as those issued by the post offices, 
although many varieties command a high price, 
and the majority can be readily disposed of at 
prices ranging from $5 to 
$10 each. All good col- 
lections have a few of 
these stamps to repre- 
sent the series. 

Perhaps the most inter- 
esting stamps are those 
bearing strange languages. 
For instance, the stamp 
of the Indian kingdom of 
Hyderabad, olive-green, 1 anna value, surcharged 
with Indian characters in red (Fig. 4). 

Or the stamp of Afghanistan, shown in Fig. 5, 
with an animal’s head within a circle, sur- 
rounded by a native inscription, value 16 shaki. 
Such stamps as these are interesting as curiosi- 
ties alone. 

To appreciate the extent to which stamp col- 
lecting has reached, it may be mentioned that 
the largest known stamp collection is the 
Ferrary, in Paris, at present valued at over 
$1,000, 000. 

Thus stamp - collecting can be made both 
pleasant and profitable, and collectors may be 
excused for rejecting the insinuation often made 
that they are following only a hobby in their 
pursuit of the science of philately. 


Wirn the striking title of ‘In Joyful Russia ’’—strik- 
ing because we are accustomed to think of Russia as 
anything but joyful—John A. Logan, Jr., has written an 
interesting book of his impressions during a visit to the 


land of the Czar. His descriptions of the life in that 
country are thoroughly in accord with the title ; being 
founded on observations made during the festivities 
attending the coronation of the Czar. ‘‘ This book,”’ 
the author says, in his preface, ‘“‘is neither a social 
tract, a political or economic study, nor a guidebook. 
It is the record of a thoroughly delightful trip to a 
country which to me, at least, had all the charm of the 
unknown. I have tried to chronicle as graphically as lay 
* wifhin my untried powers the impressions I received, 
the gorgeous pageants I saw ; and, if my views of Rus- 
sian conditions seem rose-colored to some of my read- 
ers, let them remember that I saw the country in holi- 


day attire ; but let them also remember that a country’ 


of unmitigated gloom, such as others have pictured 
Russia to be, has never existed on the face of the 
globe, and never can exist. My experiences were 
gathered among all classes of people and over a large 
stretch of territory from the Holy City to Helsingfors 
and beyond. Wherever I went, I found the same 
unity of character—ay, and the same content with the 
powers that be, which make Russia not merely a vast 
geographical term, but a great and mighty nation.” 
Mr. Logan has succeeded in writing out his observa- 
tions and impressions in a bright, chatty and attractive 
manner, and the volume, which is a thick one of 275 
pages, will be found full of interesting reading. There 
are fifty excellent illustrations, some of which are 
colored. [D. Appleton & Co., New York. $3.50. 
* * * 

An important addition to the already very great mass 
of literature pertaining to General Grant is made by 
the publication of General James Grant Wilson’s life of 
that popular hero. Although it is difficult to find any- 
thing new to say about General Grant this volume con- 
tains much matter that has not heretofore appeared in 
book form. It is the result of careful investigation and 
research, and of personal knowledge of the subject. 
Many valuable papers are printed and reproduced in 
the book, among them being letters from Generals 
Franklin, Reynolds, Longstreet and French ; a most 
important correspondence with the Hon. E. B. Wash- 
burne, covering the four years of the war, and repro- 
ductions of the ‘‘ Unconditional Surrender”? letter, the 

- apnointment as Lieutenant General signed by Lincoln, 

~ and other valuable papers. ‘The illustrations, of which 
there are many, include the medal struck to eom- 
memorate the dedication of the tomb on April 27th, 
1897. This life of Grant is the twelfth volume of the 
Great Commander Series. [D. Appleton & Co., N.Y. 


Mr. S. R. Crockett’s latest book, ‘‘ Lads’ Love,’’ which 
derives its title from the old name for the scented 
wormwood, a sprig of which wooers used to wear when 
they went courting, is one of the soothing, restful sort, 
although it has sufficient action to interest even the 
superficial reader. The story is laid in Galloway, a 
spot familiar to all the author’s readers, and deals with 
the love affairs of the three daughters of Peter Chrys- 
tie, the wealthiest farmer in the country side. Peter 
himself is not an attractive character, although a 
unique one, but the daughters, Nance, Grace and ‘‘ The 
Hempie,”’ are the acknowledged belles of six parishes, 
and as their father is inexorable, the love-smitten 
youths are forced to do their courting at the several 
trysting places in the old orchard. The least suscepti- 
ble reader will share the ardor of the lads who braved 
dark woods and streams, and the wrath of Peter 
Chrystie—which was no slight matter for Nance—a girl 
of strong, sweet character, who possessed a generous 
share of the humor without which abe would not be a 
genuine Scotch lassie. 

Alec M‘Quhirr, the accepted loner of Nance, is an 
example of refreshing boyhood, duly impressed with 
the value of his one year at college when the story 
opens, and who develops into the much-respected vil- 
lage doctor before the book is reluctantly closed. The 
interesting characters are numerous, such as Rab An- 
derson, the unprofitable servant of the master of 
“Nether Neuk,”’ and his daughter, ‘‘ The Hoolet,’’? who 
makes a sacrifice of her entire life for the man who 
would readily have left her helpless and under the 
cloud of popular misunderstanding had it not been for 
quick-witted Nance. The story does not drag in any 
part, and escapes the commonplace, except possibly 
toward the end. One feels well repaid for the time 
spent in the perusal of a story so fresh and free from 
the unwholesome taste left by so many of the books of 
to-day. [D. Appleton & Co., New York. 

* * * 

The new novels include ‘‘The Choir Invisible,’’ by 
James Lane Allen (The Macmillan Company, New 
York); ‘‘A Rose of Yesterday,” by F. Marion Craw- 
ford (The Macmillan Company, New York); ‘‘ His 
Fortunate Grace,’”’? by Gertrude Atherton (D. Appleton 
& Company, New York); “Dr. Luttrell’s First Pa- 
tient,’’ by Rosa Nouchette Cary (The J. B. Lippincott 
Company, Philadelphia) ; ‘‘Glamour,’’ by Meta Orred 
(Lippincott); ‘‘A Check for Three Thousand,’’ by 
Arthur Henry Veysey (G. W. Dillingham Company, 
New York); ‘‘ Lost Lineage,’? by Carrie Goldsmith 
Childs (Mayflower Publishing Company, Floral Park, 
New York); ‘‘ Fierce-heart,’? a romance of 1745, 
by J. C: Snaith (D. Appleton & Company, New 
York). 
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“THE PIED PIPER OF HAMELN.” 
(See Page 157). 


There was the mischief to pay in Hameln—Hameln, 
the twenty towered, lying in the shadow of the grim 
Koppelberg Hill, lapped by the rippling waters of the 
Weser. And the whole trouble could be summed up 
in one word—Rats! Rats here, rats there, rats every- 
where. In the house, in the streets, in the great recep- 
tion rooms, in the kitchen, in the council chamber, in the 
church, in the flagon, in the tureen—everywhere. And 
the erstwhile fat and comfortable burghers of Hameln 
were becoming thin and hungry burghers, and the one- 
time pompous and sleek mayor and corporation had 
become a very meek and nervous mayor and corpora- 
tion, who slunk through the side streets when they 
had occasion to travel about to avoid the hisses and ex- 
ecrations of the townspeople, who had somehow taken 
the idea into their heads that it was the business of 
the mayor and the corporation to do something to earn 
their salaries and to find some way of abating the 
nuisance. But no amount of wig-scratching or sack- 
drinking seemed to do any good, and what else to do 
the mayor and the corporation did not know. Until 
one day, when things had grown so bad that it seemed 
no longer endurable, a very queer figure presented 
itself in the council chambers, and the party that laid 
claim to the figure offered to rid the town of the rats 
for a thousand guilders. ‘‘ A thousand guilders! Why, 
twenty thousand !—fifty thousand! ‘Whatever you would 
like, only be quick about it!’ Nothing could be too 
good for whoever could do that, even if he was a queer- 
looking, lanky, bead-eyed creature in piebald gar- 
ments, who looked as though he might be able to 
crawl into each individual rat-hole and strangle each 
individual rat. But his proceedings were much sim- 
pler than that; for, after he had been promised his 
fee, he smiled a quiet little smile of satisfaction, and, 
lovingly fingering a little reed pipe that hung from his 
neck, he went out into the street. Here he com- 
menced to pipe the weirdest strains the mayor or the 
corporation of the burghers had ever heard; but, 
stranger still, there was a flurrying, scampering, tum- 
bling rush, and the rats, big and little, grandparents 
and babies, young and middle-aged, commenced pour- 
ing into the streets from all sides, and marshalling 
themselves by thousands behind the Pied- Piper. 
When he had collected a fair nucleus of a following, he 
commenced the strangest procession you have seen for 
a day or two, prancing through all the streets of the 
town, the weird ripples of sound still welling upon the 
ear, the rats still following in ever-increasing numbers 
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until the last one had joined the throng of pink-nosed 
rodents. Then the piper directed his course toward 
the river Weser, and out to the middle of the bridge, 
where he leaned on the parapet, and continued to pipe 
out over the water. But the dark swarms that followed 
him swerved from the bridge and plunged into the 
current, and were swept away ! 

And now there was great rejoicing in Hameln, and 
there were bonfires and processions, and speeches in 
the market-place ; but, in the midst of it all, there ap- 
peared the piper and demanded his well-earned fee. 
Well, the rats were gone to the last one, so why waste 
a thousand guilders on this scurvy fellow? Let him 
begone, and quickly, too, or it would be the worse for 
him! He might have a handful, indeed, but a thou- 
sand? No! the mayor and the corporation had use 
for that themselves. ‘‘But I can pipe other tunes,” 
said the piper, ‘‘and it might be cheaper to give me 
what has been promised.’’ Eh, he would threaten, 
would he? Well, he wouldn’t get his handful now, 
and if he didn’t make himself scarce, he would get him- 
self burned for a sorcerer. So he put his pipe under his 
arm, and went his way with a queer little smile tucked 
in the corners of his eyes. : ; 

Now, there was soon worse woe in Hameln than be- 
fore, for the piper came again and piped a new tune, as 
he said he would. And, as the rats did before, so now 
all the children of Hameln did, and their parents 
looked on in helpless terror as they followed him to 
the river. But, unlike the rats, they followed him on 
across the bridge, the older ones watching from afar, 
until they reached the Koppelberg Hill, when a great 
cavern opened for a moment, and the piper and the 
children disappeared within forever. And, though 
they do say that a strange new race sprang up on the 
other side of the mountain, the people of Hamelin saw 
their children no more. 


“PANDORA.” 
(See Page 159). 


Wuen Prometheus, the all-sagacious son of an ocean 
nymph, was secretly carried by Minerva to the home 
of the Gods, he applied the hollow staff he carried to 
the wheel of the Chariot of the Sun, obtaining there- 
from a portion of the fire which had until then been 
withheld from mankind by the great Jove. Returning 
to earth, Prometheus presented this fire to the mortal 
inhabitants of the middle world, thereby getting him- 
self greatly disliked by the gentleman who sat in au- 
thority upon Mount Olympus. This same gentleman, 
Mr. Jupiter, or Jove, for short, thereupon retired into 
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himself and put in a long period in meditation, his ob- 
ject being to plan some method for getting jolly good 
and square with Prometheus and the humanity in 
which he took such an interest. Finally, a bland and 
comfortable smile smoothed away the perplexed puck- 
ers from his face, and, throwing down his sheaf of 
thunderbolts for a moment, he turned to a convenient 
speaking-tube and whistled down to the subterranean 
regions of the under world for his right hand man, 
Mr. Vulcan. This master-mechanic having reported 
for duty as promptly as his bad leg would let him, 
Jove desired him to knead up a batch of clay and water 
into a fair shape like unto the immortal goddesses, and 
to endow it with strength, the power of motion, and a 
voice. As the lame smith had already made himself 
up a half dozen or more female attendants out of gold, 
he considered this a very small order, and said it should 
be attended to immediately. He was as good as his 
word, and produced the young lady, sound in wind and 
limb, in less than quarter the time it takes to get a bi- 
cycle nowadays after you’ve turned in your order. His 
part of the work giving full satisfaction, Jove then or- 
dered that she be attired by the Seasons and Graces, that 
Venus should give her beauty, that Minerva should 
endow her with artist-knowledge, and further desired 
that the sly god Mercury should inspire in her an im- 
pudent and artful disposition. 

This being done, and all the gods and goddesses hav- 
ing, in turn, put up their little ante, he bestowed upon 
her the name Pandora, or the All-Gifted, and in- 
structed Mercury to get into his highest geared, ball- 
bearing, winged slippers and cap, and take her down to 
the dwelling of Epimetheus, a weak-minded brother of 
Prometheus’s, there to turn her over to him with 
Jove’s compliments, an’ he hopes as how he’!I like her. 
Now, Prometheus had been born more than a day or 
two, and knew that Jove wouldn’t put in much sleep 
until he had squared off their score, so he had warned 
his brother to be on his guard, and, above all, to re- 
ceive no gifts from Jupiter. But Epimetheus thought 
he was old enough to paddle his own canoe without any 
advice from his big brother, and then—just to look at 
her! [haven't a doubt, if it had been you or J, that 
we’d have been just as big—but that isn’t the point 
here. Anyway, Epimetheus took her in and made her 
his wife, and so came the first woman into the world. 
Now, I’m sure that the old Greek sages who say so were 
sour old fellows, who had been unable to persuade any 
of the fair sex to be anything more than sisters to them, 
but they do say that now the trouble began. Some say 
that Pandora brought a box with her that she was for- 
bidden to peer into, and more say that the mysterious 
article was a jar that was in the dwelling of Epime- 
theus when she came there. Whichever it be, the 
result was much the same; for, like Bluebeard’s san- 
guinary closet, it proved too much for feminine curi- 
osity, and, when a good chance came, Pandora opened 
it. Tlave you ever read of the poor fisherman, in the 
“ Arabian Nights,’”’ who opened a casket he had fished 
up from the sea, and Ict out a horrible genie! Well, 
that wasn’t a patch on what happened now. There 
was a blinding, sickening, stinging rush of vaporons 
forms who proved to be the embodied evils which have 
been pestering mankind ever since. Ina wild terror 
at the sight of these monsters and the thought of what. 
she had done, Pandora struggled to foree down the 
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cover of the jar, but the evils were too much for her, 
and kept on squirming and twisting and wriggling out 
until the jar was all but empty, when she finally suc- 
ceeded in clasping the cover down tight. Then, when 
she had recovered from the fright, she heard a weak 
little voice calling from the jar, saying : ‘‘ Let me out ! 
Let me out! Please let me out! It’s alla mistake !” 
And who do you suppose it was? Whoever put up that. 
queer preserve in the first place I don’t know, but by 
some mistake they had gotten hold of poor innocent 
Hope, and jammed her in with that awful company. 
And those same sages say that is why we still have 
Hope with us—because Pandora jabbed the cover down 
on her, but I would like to know what good Hope in a 
jar is? I think that Pandora exacted a promise of her 
to stay with mankind, and then let her out also. So 
that if she made a pretty mess of it in the first place, 
she did a good deal toward making amends. 


“CONDEMNED!” 
(See Page 161). 


The painting by F. Reiff, reproduced in this number, 
is graphic in its portrayal of human expressions, nearly 
the whole gamut having been rung, or, at Jeast, strum- 
med, by a touch at once masterly and delicate. Mirth, 
indeed, would seem a foreign element in such a scene, 
but there is even a suggestion of that in the face of the 


’ Nubian, who is clambering about the pillar to gratify 


the curiosity of a mind too dull to find occasion here 
for any feeling deeper than mirth. In the face of the 
poor, stricken Magdalen, groveling in chains, sack- 
cloth and thorns, one reads a hopeless resignation to 
the shame that has overtaken her, while with her 
body she half-unconsciously shields the helpless infant 
that is the living badge of her humiliation. No scarlet 
letter flames upon her breast ; but who can say what 
bitter brand is burned upon her heart? Sinning, in- 
deed, she is still far more sinned against, and, while 
suffering for her own fault, one is almost compelled to 
think that she is also an unhappy scapegoat for the 
sins of the wretched man who leans just above her, 
nervously clutching the carved base of the pillar, his 
face convulsed with remorse and fear; remorse for the 
suffering he has wrought—fear, perhaps, of a possible 
exposure. Like the unhappy divine in Hawthorne's 
masterpiece, he seems to carry a conscience within that 
is a hell to him. 

On the other side of the pillar a happier mother 
clutches her infant in pitiful gratitude for her happier 
state, and one hopes that she is not wife to the wretch 
who clutches the pillar-base, and so, all unconscious, 
as greatly to be pitied as the suffering woman below. 

Youth is always thoughtless, and, for that reason, 
generally cruel. Therefore the children at the right of 
the picture, who seem to be reviling and pelting the 
poor unfortunate, are not so deeply to be blamed for 
their attitude as is the scornful matron who passes 
contemptuously by, prayer-book in hand, but no 
charity in her heart, proud because she has never so 
fallen, and giving no thought to the fact that she has 
been never so tempted. Her good man beside her 
takes no heed of what is to him a mere passing inci- 
dent, not deigning to show that curiosity could bide in 
the breast of one so pompous, while the nun passes 
with downcast eyes, half in timidity, half in horror. 
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** Which way was Dick Dashall bound when you met 
him on the avenue?” inquired an author of his pub- 
lisher. ‘‘ He was bound in half calf.’’ 

* ze * 

Whenever a foreign impecunious nobleman marries 
a woman of wealth, the appropriate flower for the bou- 
tonniére of his wedding coat should be a marigold. 

* * * 

A saying as good for authors as for orators is, ‘‘ If 
you would be pungent study brevity, for words, like 
sunbeams, burn the deeper when condensed.”’ 

* * * 

Manxy European bridegrooms when they wed Amer- 
ican heiresses do not expect to wait half a century to 
enjoy a golden wedding, for they enjoy that at the 
marriage altar, imprimis. a 

Let us all fructify the precious Tree of Truth which 
is evermore putting forth fresh branches and new 
fruits, which are indispensable to the physical and 
moral evolution of humanity. 

: * * * 

It was in the island of ancient Crete that existed the 
labyrinth into which Theseus was put for an imprison- 
ment. Modern Crete has a new labyrinth, into which 
Greece has been plunged. But who is to be the Ariadne 
among the powers to give Greece the clew of thread 
such as Ariadne gave her Theseus to guide him out of 
the labyrinth? 

* * 

It was appropriate, perhaps, that the heated discus- 
sions over the tariff should have occupied summer 
weather in Washington, for the seaport of Tarifa—fif- 
teen miles southwest of Gibraltar—where the first duty 
was first laid on an importation (giving the name to 
schedules of international excise), is a hot place, while 
in American politics the tariff has long been a party 
Gibraltar. 

* * * 

The suicide of the Cape Colony Barnato—if it were a 
Jfelo de se—serves to bring to mind an adventure of the 
Marquis of Waterford in Dublin, who, walking along, 
saw a barmaid rush out of an inn, screaming: ‘ He’s 
killed himself!’ Entering the tavern, he saw a man 
with his throat freshly cut and a knife laying beside 
him. Waterford threw his coronet-embroidered hand- 
kerchief over his face to hide the hideous sight, and 
when the coroner arrived a golden sovereign was 
found in the suicide’s pocket. At which sight, for the 
first time, Waterford showed disgust and said, plain- 
tively: ‘‘ Have I wasted pity and a kerchief on a fool 
who killed himself before spending his last twenty 
shillings?’ Similarly Wall Street might exclaim: 
‘* What a fool Barnato was to kill himself until he had 
come to us and spent his millions on Broad Street !’’ 


Thought may be termed the helm of mental voyages, | 
short or long. As yet, not one philosopher who ever 
lived has vivisected thought and told us the what and 
the why of its existence and operations. And yet a 
hundred philosophers in their day must have thought 
about Thought. . 

* * % 3 - 

The Cubans can find a parallel in the stupidity of 
the Madrid Government with that of George III. and 
his ministers in respect to treatment of the colonial 
rebels. Premier Sagasta and the Queen Regent, by in- 
sisting upon the prevailing policy of General Weyler 
at Havana, are directly copying the policy of Lord North 
and King George in sustaining General Gage at Boston 
in 1775. Again Tory or rebel history is repeating itself. 

* * * 

The ‘‘Portfolio’”’ rescues from the poetry of James 
Thomson these nearly forgotten lines—cynical in one 
sense, but solemnly truthful in another : 


“‘Those old three hundred and sixty-five 
Dull days to every year alive ; 
Old toil, old care, old worthless treasures, 
Old gnawing sorrows, swindling leasures, 
The cards were shuffled to and 
The hands may vary somewhat so, 
(The dirty pack’s the same we know) 
Played with a thousand years ago; : 
Pla veil with and lost with, still, by man, 
Fate marked them ere the game began.”’ 

* * * 

Parents, guardians and teachers of young men should 
ever remember that ‘‘ Purpose’ is the eternal condi- 
tion of worldly success. Few successful or distin- 
guished men began life without a fixed purpose. Pur- 
pose underlies character, culture, position and attain- 
ment of whatever sort. It achieved greatness beyond 
having it thrust—recalling the Shakespearean saying : 
“Nor talent or genius; nor the chance of events nor 
push of circumstances; nor the natural unfolding of 
faculties, nor even education can supply the place of 
Purpose.’’ It steadily trains man’s faculties into 
strength and aptness. It wars against reliance on 
chance, or the tendency of the times to engage in ven- 
tures and speculation. Purpose grasps the handle of 
being, as Dr. Bushnell, author of ‘“‘ Nature and the 
Supernatural,’’ once phrased it. Steadfast purpose is 
like a river that gathers volume and momentum by 
flowing on. Recall the case of Warren Hastings, with 
his purpose of restoring the fortunes of his family ; 
or of Walter Scott, whose greatest purpose in writing 
his novels was to pay his debts; or of the younger 
Pitt, whose purpose was to destroy Napoleon’s pow er 
and ambitions ; or of Napoleon III., who, from early 
youth, set out with the purpose of restoring the Bona- 
partist dynasty. But history on every side points to 
men of Purpose. 
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California is just nowa gold mine of Theosophy. 
The incarnationists abound in that State, and one 
of its poets, Edward E. Cothran, has thus placed the 
theories of Buddhism into verse, in lines to a new- 
born babe : 


‘‘Dear little sailor, from dim seas unknown, 

An infant thou, in infant form alone, : 
Where wert thou in the thousand hae past, 
Oh, beautiful pilgrim of yon Starry Vast! 
Tis in thy luminous eyes we see 
Mystical shadows of eternity. 
Ah, though bewildered in the dream of Time 
Thou’lt yet awake to memories sublime.” 

* * # 

Absinthe is called by Parisians (as we may translate 
it) “‘the fairy with the green eyes.’’ For it is a fairy 
that can remedy the heart’s wide wounds and the sting 
of remorse; become antidote to the teasing persecu- 
tious of conscience, the poison of memory, and a 
blessed balm that soothes a wronged spirit into total 
forgetfulness of its injury. Like all fairy fabrication, 
however, the magical effect of absinthe is temporary, 
and soon or later it extracts the core of reason from the 
brain. Absinthe as a cordial is becoming, alas! a fash- 
ionable tipple, and the time has come when it, as sold, 
should be labeled by compulsory statute ‘‘ Poison,” the 
same as morphine or laudanum. Writes a Bohemian 
Parisian, ‘“‘ With absinthe, that divine nectar of Olym- 
pus, I can defy misfortune and laugh at poverty.’’ But 
absinthe has wrecked too many lives and careers in 
France to allow of its growing use in this country. Dis- 
tilled from wormwood, it eventually, indeed, brings 
wormwood to both soul and body. 

* * uw 

The proverbial disagreement of doctors became 
markedly prominent when the Pope’s clever Horatian 
poem on dieting was recently published. For in- 
stance, the Pope recommended as digestively good, 
hard-boiled eggs—the provender which hungry pas- 
sengers on railways hastily snatch at station buffes 
and gorge rapidly. Whereupon sundry physicians in 
attendance at the American Medical Association in 
Philadelphia, grew oracular over the advice of His Holi- 
ness to eat hard-boiled eggs. Said Dr. Erwin, of Belle- 
fonte, Pa. : ‘‘I must take issue with His Holiness in 
the matter of hard-boiled eggs. They are very bad for 
the digestion.” Per contra, Dr. J. E. Smouse, of Des 
Moines, Ja., just as explicitly added: “It is now gen- 
crally agreed that hard-boiled eggs are good.”? Dr. 
W. B. Atkinson, of Philadelphia, in regard to the 
Pope’s advice to eat much fruit, observed: ‘‘I am 
glad to see these words, ‘add chosen fruits, what’er 
the times afford, for fruit in season is the very best of 
food.’’’ But the same physicians who agreed to the 
diet of hard-boiled eggs, averred : ‘I cannot recom- 
mend the use of fruit, because it produces an acid that 
should not enter the system.’’ But Dr. J. Milton Duff, 
of Pittsburg, seems to have hit the juste milieu of the 
dietary controversy when he said: ‘‘It makes con- 
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siderable difference who is doing the eating. One man 
thrives on what another dies... The Pope, however, 
has the best of his foes—the Lutherans—for they boast 
of what the Diet of Worms accomplished. + 

* % * 

In ‘ Fly - leaves,’’ by a society poet of London, 
Charles Stuart Calverley, and published there and 
here by the Putnams, appear these satirical lines, that 
will be relished by readers who reside in apartment 
houses : 

“Play, play your sonatas in A, 

Heedless of what your next neighbor may say. 

Sing, play—although neighbors inveigh 

Feebly against you; all lunatics they 

On subjects for ‘treasons and stratagems,’ eh? 

Neigh, bray, simply obey 

All your sweet impulses—stop not, nor stay, 

Is not your neighbor your natural prey ? 

Should he ‘Confound you!’ it’s only in play.” 

* * * 

That eminent pulpit successor of Henry Ward 
Beecher—the Rev. Doctor Lyman Abbott—has been 
lately criticizing the Biblical narrative about Jonah 
and the whale, and affixing to his critique what judges 
often use, the word dubitantur. He will probably be 
surprised to learn that the New York Daily Ad- 
vertiser of July 20th, A.D. 1786, states as an item of 
news, thus: ‘‘The very small mouth which every 
species of the whale has been furnished with—the very 
largest ever yet seen never possessing a throat capa- 
ble of receiving ® man’s arm—has recently induced 
philosophers to think that the whale could not be the 
animal which contained Jonah for three days and 
nights.’”’ Now, one hundred and eleven years later, 
the same argument occurs. 

* * * 

In discussing the much gossiped about topics of 
sugar trust and sugar schedules in the new tariff, little 
has been said about the most fascinating of sugars—the 
American maple-sugar. Nor is the romance of its 
origin widely known. It seems, accordirg to the re- 
searches of George Catlin, the great traveler among 
our Aborigines—and whose memory is preserved in 
the marvelous Indian collection at the Smithsonian 
Institute in Washington—that long, long ago an Indian 
squaw, in the cold weather, found no water for boiling 
a, piece of venison, because it was frozen, and, secing 
sap running from a tree profusely, thought to herself 
one liquid is as good as another, and so filled her ket- 
tle with it, and placed the meat within it. Leaving 
the wigwam for a few minutes, her befeathered spouse 
entered, and, not without some fears of his displeasure, 
saw him, evidently hungry, pull from the pot a large 
brown lump, and eagerly eat it, showing on his dusky 
face looks of intense satisfaction. Many times after- 


ward the squaw boiled more sap into sugar, and her 
tribes and other tribes soon learned the trick, and soon 
white men found it out, also. Maple-sugar is now a 
delicacy in foreign households, and Congressional 
solons are protecting it in the tariff. 


THE HUNTER'S GOOD LUCK. 
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MY HUMAN TRINITY. 
By HUGH M. EATON. 


Fair breezes waft my sun-brown sweet across the sparkling water ; 
My heart lies captive at her feet, my every sense cries “ Quarter 
The sail swells fuller with the breeze, my heart with love for Kate, 


This laughing, brown-eyed water-norn, who holds my thread of fate. 


But still I owe allegiance to a maiden fair of face 
Who swings the tennis-racket with a sweet surpassing grace, 
Who serves the ball, while I serve her, her slave and bounden thrall, 


Who fain would cry, ‘‘ You only !? when she brightly cries, ‘ Love all P? 


w But she I love most truly, for my woe or for my weal, 
Ts bright-eyed, merry Marjory, who queens it on the wheel. 
At her tires I tireless follow, as her eyes bright glances dart, 


That close I hold imprisoned within my punctured heart. 


But yet Iam not light o’love, nor fickle, as it seems, 
For just one adoration haunts my waking thoughts and dreams, 
For though I love my tennis maid, and Kate, and Marjory, 


The three are one sweet maid, you see—a human trinity, 
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Drawn by Frank Adams. ; illustrating * José Benito.” 
*¢¢SEE!’ SAID HE, WITH STARING EYES AND POINTING AT MY BREAST}; ‘SEE THAT MARK UPON YOUR BREAST!” 
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THE HISTORIC: WALLKILL: VALLEY, 


By JOHN P. RITTER. 


Tre Wallkill River winds through one of the 
loveliest valleys in the State of New York. Al- 


though it runs parallel to the Hudson, and is 
only a few miles west of it, the two streams flow 
The Wallkill rises in 


in opposite directions. 
Northern New Jer- 


and brook has its store of border incident ; every 
lonely pass of the rugged Shawangunk Moun- 
tains, that hem in the district on the west, its 
story of adventure with wild beast or savage In- 
dian ; and every rock-bound lake its legend. 


sey, and takes a 
sinuous course 
up through the 
counties of Orange 
and Ulster in New 
York, emptying 
into the Rondout 
Creek at Rosen- 
dale; while the 
Hudson, as every- 
body knows, has 
its source in 
the Adirondack 
Mountains, and 
flows majestically 
southward to the 
ocean. 

The Wallkill 
Valley is a pas- 
toral region, de- 
voted to dairy 
farming and the 
cultivation of 
grapes and fruit 
for the New York 
market. Its sloyfes 
are covered with 
vineyards; silvery 
streams meander 
down from hill and mountain side to watef its 
luxuriant meadows, and herds of. sleek cattle 
browse upon its upland pastures. The history 
and traditions of the valley lend an additional 
charm to its picturesque beauty. Every road 


| THE WALLKILL, SOUTH OF GOSHEN, 


The town of 
i Kingston, situated 
at the entrance to 
the valley, a few 
miles below the 
point where the 
Wallkill and Ron- 
dout mix their 
waters, is one of 
the oldest settle- 
ments in the State 
of New York. The 
latter stream is a 
tributary to the 
Hudson River, and 
derived its name 
from a_ redoubt 
erected at its 
mouth by the 
Dutch traders of 
New Amsterdam 
as early as 1614— 
Rondout being a 
corruption of ‘‘re- 


doubt.’ A few 
families settled 
soon _ afterward 


upon or near the 
present site of 
Kingston, and 
called the place Wiltwyck, or Wild Indian 
Town. They were soon dispersed by the savages. 

On returning to their homes they failed to erect 
a fort for their proper defense, and, when a sec- 
ond Indian outbreak occurred, were compelled 
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to petition aid of the Dutch Governor of New 
Amsterdam. Then it was that the doughty Pe- 
ter Stuyvesant sailed up the Hudson with a force 
of sixty soldiers, and, summoning the rebellious 
chieftains to a conference, frightened them into 
temporary submission by hurling this defiant 
challenge at their heads: ‘‘I told them,’’ he 
says in his journal, ‘‘that if their young men 
had a desire to fight, to come forward now—I 
would match them man for man, or twenty 
against thirty, or even forty ; that now was the 
proper time for it ; that it was not well to plague, 
injure or threaten the farmers or their women 
and children ; that if they did not cease in fu- 
ture, we might try to recover damages.”’ 

The valiant Dutchman’s wooden leg and mar- 
tial bearing no doubt contributed greatly to the 
success of this ‘‘ bluff.”’ He remained with the 
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settlers until a block-house and palisade had 
been erected, and then departed for his own 
bailiwick. Shortly afterward hostilities were re- 
sumed. It is said that the conflict, known in 
documentary history as the ‘‘ First Esopus War,”’ 
was commenced by a party of Dutch soldiers 
firing upon a band of drunken Indians as they 
lay around a fire. The news of this atrocity 
spread like wildfire among all the tribes of the 
region, and they arose in arms. 

War was now commenced in earnest. A horde 
of savages surrounded the fort at Wiltwyek, and 
kept up a continuous skirmish with the de- 
fenders. One day they made a desperate assault 
on the palisades, and came very near taking 
them. Failing in this, they applied the fire- 
brand to a number of houses and barns, and 
slaughtered all the cattle they could find outside 
the defenses. It being deemed expedient to ac- 
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quaint Stuyvesant with the state of affairs, 
Christopher Davis, a daring frontiersman, was 
sent down the Hudson in a canoe for that pur- 
pose. He was escorted to the river by a com- 
pany of eight soldiers and ten citizens under the 
command of Sergeant Lawrentsen. 

Having performed their mission in safety, 
these men, while returning to the fort, fell into 
an ambuscade near the site of the present City 
Hall of Kingston, and Lawrentsen, with thirteen 
of his men, surrendered without firing a shot, 
the rest making their escape. Unable to take 
the fort, the Indians proceeded to vent their fury 
upon these unfortunate prisoners. Jacob Jan- 
sen Van Stoutenburgh, Abram Vasburg, and five 
or six others whose names have not been handed 
down, were compelled to run the gauntlet. They 
were then tied to stakes, and, after undergoing 
the most fiendish tortures, 
were burned alive. Thomas 
Clapboard, another prisoner, 
was taken by six warriors 
down the Esopus Kill. At 
night he removed the cords 
with which he was bound, and 
successively knocked five of 
his captors on the head while 
they slept, killing the sixth 
before he could fly, and mak- 
ing good his escape. Peter 
Lawrentsen, the sergeant, and 
Peter Hillebrants were ran- 
somed by their friends ; Evert 
Pel’s son—then a mere youth 
—was adopted by the Indians 
and married among them, 
while a soldier from New Am- 
sterdam succeeded in reaching home safely after 
experiencing the greatest hardships. 

When news of these events reached Peter Stuy- 
vesant, he mobilized an army of 160 men and 
set sail for Esopus without delay. It was then 
late in the fall of 1659, and the country being 
flooded with water by the frequent rains, the 
wily old soldier did not attempt to follow the 
savages into the rocky fastnesses of the Shawan- 
gunk Mountains until the following spring. Then 
he commenced such a vigorous campaign against 
them that they were glad to sue for peace on any 
terms. When, in the course of the negotiations, 
the Indians asked for the restoration of eleven 
chieftains whom Stuyvesant had captured and 
sold as slaves to the Dutch planters of Curacoa, 
in the far-off Caribbean Sea, the Governor re- 
plied, with his customary bluntness, that they 
must be considered dead. 
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This act of inhu- 
manity on Stuyve- 
sant’s part was not 
forgotten by the In- 
dians. They cloaked 
their desire for ven- 
geance under an ap- 
pearance of friend- 
ship for a time ; but 
a misunderstanding 
haying arisen be- 
tween the settlers 
and themselves in 
regard to certain 
grants of land, the 
wrath they had so 
long smothered final- 
ly broke out fiercely. 
In the forenoon of 
June 7th, 1663, a 
band of two hundred 
savages entered Wilt- 
wyck and the res 
cently settled village 
of Hurly, about two 
miles further inland, and dispersed themselves 
among the dwellings in a friendly manner, os- 
tensibly to barter with the inhabitants, but 
really to ascertain the number of fighting me 
on hand. : 

After they had been in Wiltwyck about a 
quarter of an hour, several fugitives on horse- 
back galloped through the mill-gate, crying out : 
‘The Indians have destroyed the New Village !”’ 
This alarm served as a signal for a general at- 
tack on the part of the savages, who immedi- 
ately began hewing down the whites with their 
battle-axes and tomahawks. So rapidly did the 
massacre proceed that many of the settlers were 
not aware of it until they stumbled over the 
dead and dying in the strects. The attack oc- 
curred when most of the men were abroad 
working in the fields. ‘Attracted by the dis- 
charge of firearms and the columns of smoke 
arising from their burning homes, they hastened 
to the defense of the village. Captain Thomas 
Chambers was severely wounded on his way to 
the fort ; but, despite his disabled condition, he 
placed himself at the head of a band of resolute 
men, and succeeded in driving the savages out- 
side the gates. He then superintended the work 
of extinguishing the flames and replacing the 
burnt palisades with new ones. 

In this attack on the two villages, fifteen 
men, four women and two children were slain, 
and one man, thirteen women and thirty chil- 
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dren were carried into the wilderness as captives. 
At Wiltwyck twelve houses were burned, while 
the New Village was entirely destroyed. Troops 
were now sent up from New Amsterdam, under 
the command of that merciless Indian fighter, 
Captain Martin Kregier, and the savages were 
hunted like wild beasts from mountain to moun- 
tain all along the Wallkill Valley. In the fol- 
lowing autumn they sued for peace, which was 
granted them on terms very advantageous to the 
settlers. 

After the capitulation of New Amsterdam and 
its dependencies to the Duke of York, in 1664, 
some English troops were sent to garrison King- 
ston. They were commanded by a Captain 
Broadhead, an arrogant, ill-tempered officer, 
whom the Dutch soon learned to hate sincerely. 
Tn fact, the inhabitants of Kingston never bore 
the English yoke complacently ; for, when the 
War of Independence broke out a century later, 
they were such ardent advocates of revolution 
that their town was called a very ‘‘nest of 
rebels.’ 

While visiting the old town to gather materials 
for this article I found that many ancient houses 
associated with those stirring times are still 
standing. One of them—the Senate House, so- 
called because the first Senate of the State con- 
vened there—is, perhaps, the oldest building in 
Kingston. It was built originally by Colonel 
Wessel Ten Broeck in 1676, and at the outbreak 
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of the Revolution was owned by Abraham Van 
Gaasbeek. When the town was burned by the 
British it was gutted by the flames, but was 
subsequently restored to its original condition. 
Afterward it passed through various hands into 
the possession of Mrs. Marius Sckoonenecker, 
who sold it to the State of New York, in 1887, 
to be preserved as a relic and memento of the 
past, and especially of the organization of the 
State Government. 

It will be remembered that New York State 
was born on the 9th of July, 1776, at White 
Plains, Westchester County, by the reading of 
the Declaration of Independence to the assem- 
bled people from the steps of the Courthouse 
there. On the Ist of August, in the same year, 
the Provincial Convention appointed a com- 
mittee to draft a Constitution for the Government 
of the new State. When this committee had pre- 
pared its report, the Convention met again at 
Kingston, on the 6th of March, 1777, to consider 
it ; and, although no place of meeting is desig- 
nated in its proceedings, it is agreed among his- 
torians that the old Courthouse must have been 
the scene. After the Constitution had been con- 
sidered, paragraph by paragraph, and amended 
to meet the views of a majority of the members 
present, it was finally adopted by the Convention 


on the 20th day of April, every member voting in . 


the affirmative, excepting Peter R. Livingston. 


On Tuesday, the 22d of April, 1777, at eleven 
o’clock in the morning, the members of the Con- 
vention, together with the people of Kingston 
and the neighboring country, were called to- 
gether by the ringing of all the bells in the town 
to listen to the reading and promulgation of the 
Constitution of the State in front of the Court- 
house. From a platform of planks, resting on 
barrels, Colonel Pierre Van Cortlandt, Vice-Presi- 
dent of the Convention, and Robert Berrian, one 
of its secretaries, read the document to the peo- 
ple. It was greeted with unbounded enthusi- 
asm. A Committee of Safety was then ap- 
pointed with full and plenary powers to guide 
the ship of State until the complete organization 
of the Government could be accomplished. 
Thus, from the head of a beer barrel, in the 
presence of a few gaping rustics, was the an- 
nouncement made that the great Empire State 
had adopted a form of government recognizing 
the equal rights of all men. The incongruity of 
the picture is sublime. ; 

On May 8th the Convention directed the sherifis 
of the different counties to give at least ten days’ 
public notice of an election for governor and licu- 
tenant-governor, senators by the freeholders, and 
assemblymen by the people at large. At this 
election General George Clinton was chosen Gov- 
ernor, and he took the oath of office on the 30th 
of July, 1777, before the Committee of Safety. 
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The first court held under the new constitution 
was opened by Chief Justice John Jay, in the 
Court House at Kingston, on September 9th 
of the same year. Governor Clinton installed 
himself in the house of his brother-in-law, Chris- 
topher Tappen, in North Front Street, and there 
performed his official duties. This old house, 
_ therefore, was the first executive mansion of the 
State. 

The Senate met and organized, as I have stated 
above, in the house of Abraham Van Gaasbeek. 
There is nothing in the legislative minutes to de- 
note the room where the sessions were held, but 
as the south room is the largest in the long one- 
story building, it was presumably the Senate 
Chamber. The Assembly met and organized at 
the public house of Evert Bogardus, situated at 
the northwest corner of Maiden Lane and Fair 
Street. The legislative session was cut short by 
the approach of the British fleet under General 
Vaughan. 

The object of this expedition was to draw the 
attention of the American general, Gates—then 
casting his meshes about Burgoyne at Saratoga— 
to the country below, and afford the latter an 
opportunity to escape. Vaughan landed _ his 
army at the port of Esopus, or Kingston, on the 
13th of October, and proceeded to the village in 
two divisions. It contained then about three 
hundred inhabitants, and the houses were mostly 
of stone. The people fled with what property 
they could carry away, and the British burned 
every house but one. This old dwelling is still 
standing on the west side of Wall Street. There 
are several traditions that account for its having 
been spared in the general conflagration. One 
states that it 
was because a 
wel] - known 
Tory lady, 
Mrs. Hamers- 
ley, lived there 
at the time. 
Another avers 
that it was the 
last house 
fired, and was 
‘not fairly in 
flames _ before 
the British 
were recalled 
to their ships, 
when  severa] 
patriots who 

were in hid- 
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rushed forward and saved it from destruction. 
A third story relates that it was a tavern, and 
that a slave who remained behind rolled out a 
barrel of rum from the cellar, with which he put 
the marauders in such a jolly frame of mind 
that they refrained from applying the match to 
the building, declaring that a house which could 
furnish such good cheer deserved to be spared. 

It is related that when the British landed at 
Kingston Point, on the Hudson, a Dutchman 
who was working in a field saw them approach- 
ing, and took to his heels. The summer hay- 
makers had left a long-handled rake in a meadow 
that lay in his way, and upon this he trod in 
such a manner that the handle flew up behind 
and gave him a severe blow on the back of his 
head. Never doubting in his flight that it was a 
redcoat who had struck him, he stopped short, 
and throwing up his hands imploringly, ex- 
claimed : ‘‘O mein Got! mein Got! I kivs up! 
Hoorah for King Shorge !”’ 

The last session of the Committee of Safety, 
before its members fled from Kingston to the 
Oliver House in Marbletown, was held in Con- 
rad Elmendorf’s tavern on Maiden Lane. While 
the meeting was in progress an express arrived 
from the northern army bearing information of 
the surrender of Burgoyne. The bearer, Ber- 
nardus Hallenbeek, was voted a reward of £50 
by the Committee. Hurley, a few miles from 
Kingston, became the place of refuge for the un- 
fortunate sufferers from the conflagration of the 
latter town. There the Americans hanged a spy 
who had been captured near Newburgh a few 
days before. He had been sent by Sir Henry 
Clinton, the British commander at New York, 
with a mes- 
sage to Bur- 
goyne. When 
_apprehended 
he was seen to 
cast some- 
thing into: his 
mouth and 
swallow it. An 
emetic was ad- 
ministered, 
and a silver 
bullet, hollow 
and elliptical 
in shape, was 
produced, It 
contained a 
piece of tissue 


ing near-by 
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paper bearing 
this message : 


OLD INDIAN TRAIL TO WARWARSING. 


‘Nous y voici, and nothing now between us and 
Gates. I sincerely hope this little succour of ours may 
facilitate your operation. In answer to your letter of 
the 28th by C. C., I shall only say I cannot presume to 
order, or even advise, for reasons obvious. I heartily 
wish you success. Faithfully yours, H. Ciinroy.”’ 


The prisoner was tried. Out of his own 
mouth was he condemned. He was taken to 
Hurley, and there hanged upon an apple-tree. 
The silver bullet and the note which condemned 
him are still preserved in the 
Clinton family. 

Leaving Kingston, I pro- 
ceeded south through the beau- 
tiful Wallkill Valley to New 
Paltz, and here I had the pleas- 
ure of examining at my leisure 
an entire Huguenot village just 
as it stood two centuries ago. 
The houses occupy both sides 
of a broad avenue, shaded by 
immense elms of great anti- 
quity, and are still owned by 
the direct descendants of tke 
original settlers. The modern 
town of New Paltz, that has 
grown with surprising rapid- 
ity since a State Normal School 
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cient settlement on every side; yet, notwith- 
standing the enhanced value of real estate in 
the vicinity, Huguenot Street remains much 
the same as it was in the days of the pioneers. 
Only one of the old houses has been modern- 
ized, the others being carefully preserved with 
all their original features; for the owners 
regard them with such veneration that it 
would require a large sum to induce them 
to either demolish or dispose of their pro- 
perty. 

Despite their great age, the buildings are all 
in a fine state of preservation, and will un- 
doubtedly stand for centuries to come if not 
neglected. The walls are of solid masonry, 
into which are set cross-beams of enormous 
dimensions. In the Du Bois house—the largest 
in the settlement—these rafters are forty feet 
in length, and twenty-two inches in thickness. 
The most characteristic feature of the old 
houses is a high-peaked roof. That of the 
Hasbrouck house especially has a tremendous 
pitch, extending down through three stories and 
overhanging the porch. It incloses an im- 
mense attic, provided with a platform for hay ; 
bins for grain, and innumerable rafters on 
which to hang smoked and salted meats. It is 
evident that this building, at least, was intended 
not only for a dwelling, but for a barn and store- 
house as well. 

The original settlers of New Paltz were Hugue- 
nots, who, before emigrating to America, had 
fled from religious persecutions in France to find 
a home in the Lower Palatinate along the Rhine ; 
and their palatinate home afterward gave the 
name New Paltz to their American home, palati- 


was established there a few 
years ago, surrounds the an- 
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nate being the English of the Dutch ‘“ paltz.”’ 
They sailed, no doubt, from Holland to this 
country, and, after a short stay in New Amster- 
dam, found their way to the Dutch settlement 
at Esopus on the Hudson. There they would 
have remained and doubtless lost their identity 
in time by intermarriage with their more numer- 
ous Dutch neighbors, if it had not been for an 
incident of the Indian massacre at Esopus of 
June 7th, 1663. 

Among the captives carried into the wilderness 
by the Indians upon that occasion were the wife 
and three children of Louis Du Bois, or Louis 
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the captives, and in a short time a pursuing 
party of thirty bold frontiersmen was organized, 
with Louis as its leader. They were fortunate 
in arresting an Indian who was in league with 
those who had the prisoners in charge, and who 
knew of their whereabouts. Him they held re- 
sponsible for the deed, promising him life and 
liberty if he should aid them in recovering the 
captives, but threatening certain death if he re- 
fused to tell them the place of their concealment, 
or if he misdirected them. The frightened savy- 
age informed them that his comrades had pro- 
ceeded south with their prisoners to the first 
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the Walloon, who afterward became the leading 
spirit of the patentees of New Paltz. The tradi- 
tion of the rescue of the prisoners and the dis- 
covery of the idyllic region about New Paltz was 
related to me by the Hon. Edmund Eltinge, a 
lineal descendant of one of the Huguenot set- 
tlers, who lives in a large stone farmhouse, em- 
bowered in trees, about a mile south of the pres- 
ent village. 

‘‘On learning of the fate of his wife and chil- 
dren,’’? said Mr. Eltinge, ‘‘ Louis Du Bois ap- 
pealed to other settlers whose relatives were in 
the hands of the savages to assist him in rescuing 


‘big water’ (the Rondout), thence to the second 
‘big water’ (the Wallkill), and up that stream 
to its junction with the third ‘big water’ (the 
Shawangunk. 

‘Following these rivers up to their forks, as 
directed, Du Bois and his companions came to a 
place which they identified as that where the 
captives must be found. Their excitement be- 
came more intense as they drew near the spot. 
Louis Du Bois, in his eagerness to reach his wife 
and little ones, hastened in advance of the others, 
and was shot at by an Indian from behind a tree. 
Fortunately the arrow from the wartior’s bow 
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flew wide of its mark, and Du Bois, drawing his 
sword, rushed upon the savage and laid him low 
in death before he could alarm his comrades 
with an outcry. The rest of the party coming 
up, a consultation was held, and it was determ- 
ined to tarry in concealment until nightfall, with 
the intention of then surprising the camp by 
rushing upon it with a shout that would lead the 
Indians to flee in terror, leaving their“captives 
behind.”’ 

At this point in his narrative Mr. Eltinge, with 
the art of an accomplished story-teller, shifted 
the scene to the Indian camp. 

‘“‘We will now follow the adventures of the 
unfortunate captives,’? he continued. ‘‘ Evi- 
dently fearing pursuit, the Indians hurried them 
along the banks of the Wallkill until the even- 
ing of the first day, when they bivouacked for 
the night. The next morning they again took 
up the line of march, following the alluvial bot- 
toms that bordered the stream in order to pro- 
ceed more rap- 
idly. Toward 
the close of the 
second day a 
halt wascalled. 
The captives 
had traversed 
the entire dis- 
tance between 
the present 
city of Kings- 
ton and the 
mouth of the 
Shawangunk 
Kill where it 
empties into = 
the Wallkill [ pe es ? 
River. Cath- 
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erine Du Bois and her companions now beheld 
certain’ movements among the Indians that 
concerned them greatly. Some were gathering 
fagots and piling them into circles—equal in 
number to the prisoners—while others were 
driving sharpened stakes into the ground, one 
in the centre of each circle. 

‘‘Far from being terrified at these prepara- 
tions for their torture, the heroic Huguenot wo- 
men actually regarded them with a degree of 
satisfaction, as they believed they were about to 
be delivered from their earthly troubles. Bow- 
ing their heads they prayed that God would re- 
store them to their relatives, or, if it should be 
their lot to suffer at the stake, that He would 
give them strength to pass through the terrible 
ordeal with courage. While they were so en- 
gaged the Indians seized them rudely, and, after 
stripping them of their clothing, bound them to 
the stakes. But even in the presence of a horri- 
ble death their faith in God remained firm, 
and, led by the 
sweet voice of 
Catherine Du 
Bois, they re- 
sorted to sing- 
ing that beau- 
tiful captive 
Psalm, the 
137th, which 
laments the af- 
flictions of the 
Israelites as 
they sat in sor- 
row by Baby- 
lon’s stream. 

“Tt  trans- 
pired that this 
act of devotion 
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was the means of saving their lives. The music 
charmed the untrained ears of the savages. The 
knife was lifted, but did not fall ; the torch was 
lighted, but not applied. Their captors delayed 
putting them to the torture while they listened 
with rapt attention to what they believed was 
the death-song of the whites. 

‘‘Tn this awful, but fortunate interval, succor 
arrived. The rescuing party, concealed in the 
forest nearby, heard the sweet voices of the cap- 
tives, and, unable to restrain themselves longer, 
hastened to their relief. The barking dogs, 
which ran in advance, betrayed their approach 
to the savages, who fled in consternation, crying, 
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tains and the Hudson River, and comprising the 
richest lands in the Wallkill Valley. When the 
English came into possession of the New Neth- 
erlands, they had the title to their lands con- 
firmed by Governor Edmond Andros, September 
29th, 1677, and named their settlement New 
Paltz. The names of the twelve original pa- 
teniees were Louis Du Bois and his son Abra- 
ham, Christian and Peter Deyo, Abraham andl 
Jean Hasbrouck, Louis Bevier, Antoine Crispell, 
Ifugo Freer, Isaac Du Bois, and the two Le 
Fevre brothers, Andries and Simon.’’ 

There is a tradition, that on an early May 


morning, in 1677, these twelve men with their 
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‘Swanekers and deers! Swanekers and deers ! 
The white men’s dogs! The white men’s dogs !’ 
The next moment the captives were released and 
clasped in the arms of their husbands, fathers 
and brothers. 

““Tt was while returning from this expedi- 
tion,’’ concluded Mr. Eltinge, ‘‘ that the Hugue- 
nots were impressed with the picturesque beauty 
and fertility of the country through which they 
passed, and they determined at the first oppor- 
tunity to leave Esopus and found a settlement 
there of their own. In the year 1666, Louis Du 
Bois and eleven other Huguenots purchased a 
large tract from the Indians, consisting of 36,000 
acres, lying between the Shawangunk Moun- 
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families, in three large canvas-covered wagons, 
called cors—French built, with low wheels—left 
their Kingston friends with tender farewells, and 
were soon in the deep woods wending their way 
to their New Paltz homes. Having built their 
village, they chose Louis Du Bois as their first 
chief, or elder, and established a simple form of 
self-government, modeled after the democratic 
ideas of the Calvinists. The church has always 
been an essential feature in their history, and 
such has been their dread of litigation that no 
lawyer, previous to 1873, ever found a perma- 
nent residence among them. It is said that 
their aversion to the law prompted them to de- 
cline the offer of making New Paltz the county 
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seat when it was made to them in the early his- 
tory of Ulster County. 

Before leaving this interesting locality, I vis- 
ited the primitive cemetery of the Huguenots, in 
the southern part of the ancient settlement, di- 
rectly opposite the Hasbrouck house. Here re- 
pose the remains of all the original settlers, be- 
sides those of many of their descendants. The 
oldest tombstones have outlasted those set up in 
more recent years, and the rude inscriptions en- 
graved upon them by unskilled hands are still 
decipherable. Many of them are natural stones, 
with unfaced surfaces rudely sculptured with a 
simple monogram and date. The old cemetery 
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Romantic drives and rambles lead to many 
points of interest in the neighborhood, and one 
of them terminates on ‘‘ Table Rock,’’ a cliff of 
Sky Top Mountain, from which an unrivaled 
view can be obtained. Table Rock has its leg- 
end. 

It is said that in the olden times an active and 
intrepid hunter, by the name of Decker, chased 
three deer to the edge of the precipice, two of 
which leaped from the height and were dashed 
to pieces at the bottom. The third, a huge 
buck, came to bay on Table Rock, and, facing 
about, boldly defied his pursuer. Decker had 
thrown aside his rifle in the heat of the chase, 
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is now in disuse; but the descendants of those 
who are buried there take pains to preserve the 
moldering tombstones and to keep the mounds 
green. 

Overlooking the Wallkill Valley, about ten 
miles southwest of New Paltz, rises ‘‘Sky Top,”’ 
the highest mountain in the Shawangunk range. 
Looking up to it from the valley, no one would 
imagine that in a cup-like hollow on its summit 
lies the far-famed Lake Mohonk. This little 
shect of water is, perhaps, the most beautiful 
in the world. In color it is a bright, transparent 
green, and it is encompassed on all sides by 
fantastic cliffs that rise abruptly from the water 
to a great height, so that the lake resembles an 
immense emerald, sct in the crater of a volcano. 


and had no other weapon than a hunting-knife 
about him. Drawing this, he gave the desperate 
creature battle. Grasping the deer by the horns, 
Decker essayed to cut its throat; but the en- 
raged animal, with a toss of its powerful head, 
lifted him from his feet and suspended him in 
midair over the brink of the precipice. Long 
and uncertain the battle raged, and time and 
again did the hunter, now fully as desperate as 
the buck, find himself dangling from its horns 
over the edge of the dizzy cliff. At length 
Decker’s courage and agility prevailed, and the 
life-blood of the buck reddened the face of the 
rock. 

Several miles south of Lake Mohonk, on the 
summit of another mountain of the Shawangunk 
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range, lies Lake Minnewaska. 

It is a larger body of water 
than the former, and is con- 

sidered by some the more 
beautiful of the two, although ° 
I for one will not indorse this 
opinion. In this vicinity may 
be seen the ancient Indian 
trail by means of which the 

savages crossed the Shawan- 
gunk Mountains from War- 
warsing on the west to pass 
down into the fruitful Wall- 
kill Valley and menace the 
settlers with firebrand and 
tomahawk. Another Indian 

trail is said to have passed 

east through the township of 
Gardiner to the Hudson River. 

Noticing a grass-grown path 

running east from Gardiner 
village, I entered it, thinking 
that I might find some evidences ‘that it was a 
part of the trail in question. 

In this I was disappointed, but my curiosity 
was rewarded in another way by my coming un- 
expectedly upon a deserted village that might 
easily have inspired Goldsmith with the idea of 
his immortal poem. A narrow street, overgrown 
with rank weeds ; two rows of mossy cottages in 
a state of picturesque dilapidation ; a stagnant 
mill-pond green with scum, and an old aban- 
doned mill, whose creaking water-wheel had long 
since ceased to turn—were the salient features of 
the picture. I was told that this was Jenkins- 
town, once a thriving hamlet, but now deserted 
save by a few very old people. In the haleyon 
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days of grape culture, when the fruit sold for fif- 
teen and eighteen cents a pound, and every 
farmer in the Wallkill region possessed extensive 
vineyards, the inhabitants of Jenkinstown did a 
large business in manufacturing crates for the 
shipment of the product. Grape culture in this 
district has long since ceased to pay, however, 
and with the decrease of vineyards the demand 
for crates ceased. Regarded as the moldering 
monument of a buried industry, the deserted 
village assumed a melancholy aspect, and I was 
glad to leave it to pursue my journey southward. 

Where it winds through Orange County the 
Wallkill flows through a succession of rich pas- 
tures dotted with cattle; for it is from this re- 
gion that the great city of New 
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York draws a large part of its 
milk supply. During the Revo- 
lution this part of the valley 
was infested by an organized 
band of marauding Tories, who 
committed their depredations 
under the leadership of a no- 
torious bandit named Claudius 
Smith. 

There is much in the career 
of this man to interest the 
student of human nature. He 
is described as having been a 
man of large stature and of 
commanding presence, possess- 
ed of great nerve and keen 
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penetration, cautious and wily 
—in short, admirably formed 
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by nature for a bandit chieftain. Even in his 
boyhood he manifested a thieving propensity, 
and ta such a degree that his poor mother, 
shocked at his depravity, once said to him, as 
though gifted with prophetic foresight: ‘‘Clau- 
dius, some day you will die like a trooper’s 
horse—with your shoes on.”’ 

The topography of the country in which he 
resided and the disordered times in which he 
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into effect. He and his gang attacked the Mayor’s 
house one midnight when the latter was in bed. 
When they broke into the hall the Mayor came 
out of his sleeping apartment, armed. The mis- 
creants fired upon him, but he was unhurt by the 
discharge. Ile was preparing to return the fire 


when Claudius Smith called upon him to deliver 
up his arms, promising him quarter if he com- 
plied. 


The Mayor agreed to this, and, laying 
down his arms, advanced to- 
ward the bandits ; but he had 
not taken half a dozen steps 
before Smith perfidiously shot 
him dead. 

When news of this atrocity 
reached Governor Clinton, he 
offered a large reward for the 
apprehension of the outlaw 
and his two sons, Richard 
and James. Smith fled to 
Long Island for greater secur- 
ity, a move which proved most 
unfortunate for himself; for, 
during a dark night, a band 
of patriots surrounded the 


flourished were exceedingly 
favorable for the development 
of those qualities which made 
his name such a terror to the 
Wallkill region. From his 
haunts in the Shawangunk 
Mountains he would swoop 
down upon the valley at the 
head of his robber band, and, 
after abusing and _ plundering 
the hapless farmers to his 
heart’s content, make good his 
escape before assistance could 
be obtained. If hard pressed 
he had only to ask protection 


of the British forees in the 
vicinity, and it would be 
granted. 


The active and influential 
Whigs of Orange County were the especial ob- 
jects of his attacks. He had made public threats 
against Colonel Jesse Woodhull, Mayor Samuel 
Strong and others ; but because of some act of 
personal kindness shown him by Colonel Wood- 
hull, he revoked his threat against that gentle- 
man, contenting himself with simply plundering 
his house whenever the occasion offered. His 
threat against Mayor Strong, however, he carried 


house where he was in hiding, 
and made hima prisoner. He 


was immediately conveyed, under a strong escort, 
to Fishkill Landing, and delivered into the hands 
of Colonel Isaac Niccll, the Sheriff of Orange 
County, who took him to Goshen, where he was 
heavily ironed and placed in jail to await trial. 
On the 13th of January, 1779, he was found 
guilty on three indictments for burglary and rob- 
bery, and nine days afterward was publicly exe- 
cuted in Goshen. During the period of his in- 
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carceration it was expected that 
his followers would undertake 
his rescue. To prevent this a 
guard was stationed day and 
night at the ‘‘ grief hole ’’ open- 
ing into his cell, with orders to 
shoot him dead if any attempt 
was made on the jail by his 
friends outside. 

When he made his appear- 
ance on the scaffold he was 
dressed with scrupulous neat- 
ness, in black broadcloth with 
silver buttons, and white silk 
stockings. He smiled grimly 
as he spoke to several nten in 
the crowd below who knew 
him. Before the final adjust- 
ment of the noose Claudius 
stooped to remove his shoes. 
When asked why he did so, he repeated the 
words of his mother to the effect that he would 
die with his shoes on, and added, with a smile : 
‘*T want to make her out a liar.’? He was in- 
terred near the scaffold. Years afterward a gen- 
tleman named Wood, as he stood conversing 
with an acquaintance on the village green at 
Goshen, happening to press upon the greensward 
with his cane, found it would easily pierce the 
sod. A slight examination of the place showed 
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it to be a shallow grave, and that the bones of a 
human skeleton lay entombed there. Further 
inquiry proved the remains to be those of the 
noted bandit chief, Claudius Smith. 

South of Goshen the valley of the Wallkill of- 
fers few attractions of a historic or traditionary 
character to interest the traveler. The river 
dwindles in size to a mere brook, and the coun- 
try through which it flows loses in grandeur the 
nearer one approaches to its source. 


TO A NIGHTINGALE. 


ImMorrat voice, that with such strange delight 
Wooest the lonely hours in passionate strain! 
Enthralled we listen where the clear refrain 

Is borne upon the enchanted breath of Night. 

With ecstasy thou surely dost invite 
To some high joy, but sadly comes again 
The long, low, plaintive note that speaks of pain, 

And hearts that break through sorrow infinite. 


Voice of the voiceless ! 


Still thy deathless song 


Thrills passion-laden souls, who listening tell 
In thy full notes their tale of love or wrong, 
Too deep for human words, and so dispel 
The stifling thoughts that all their senses throng, 
In waves of melody beneath thy spell! 
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CYCLE TOURING IN 


RUINS ON INNISFALLEN ISLAND. 


IRELAND. 


By R. H. HERRON. 


UNFoRTUNATELY for them, Ireland is ignored 
by most American travelers on the other side of 
the Atlantic: England, Scotland and the conti- 
nent must be ‘‘done”’ at all events, and, if any 
time is left, Erin may be visited hastily, other- 
wise, in the ordinary course of travel, not at all. 
Why this should be it is difficult to answer, for 
Treland is rich in all those possessions which are 
supposed to attract the traveler. She has cities, 
parks and monuments. Her mountains are rug- 
ged, and her valleys exceptionally fertile and 
beautiful. . Her lakes are of surpassing loveli- 
ness, and her ruins of more than ordinary inter- 
est. She has given the world her full share of 
poets, orators, warriors and statesmen, and more 
than her full share of wit and humor. The peo- 
ple are genial, generous and hospitable ; and an- 
other inducement, of particular importance to the 
cyclist, is the fact that the Irish roads are good. 

These attractions are sufficient to excite great 


expectation in the heart of the tourist, and, 
joined to other delights which come by the score 
as the journey progresses, are sure to leave him 
more than satisfied with the Ireland part of his 
trip, even though he continues his riding in 
Wales, England, Scotland and. France. 

The quickest way for the American tourist to 
get into these pleasures is by landing at Queens- 
town, which he may do, whether sailing from 
Boston, Philadelphia or New York. He will 
thus have an opportunity to see the famous bay, 
which is celebrated as one of the most extensive 
and commodious harbors in the United King- 
dom, capable of sheltering, in comfort, the entire 
British navy. ; 

Approached from the bay, Queenstown (for- 
merly the ‘‘ Cove of Cork,’”? but changed to its 
present name in honor of the Queen’s visit, in 
1849) presents a most charming aspect. The 
hill upon which the town is built slopes steeply 
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to the shore, and the dwellings are spread over 
its side in rows of white villas, rising in suc- 
cessive terraces from the water’s edge. The 
pretty groves and greenswards, and the noble 
hills, crowned with frowning fortifications, com- 
bine with the city to form a delightful picture, 
and one which is doubly delightful after the dull 
monotony of sky and water of the voyage. 

Queenstown may be 
a good outfitting place 
for fishermen and Jack 
Tars, but for ‘‘land- 
lubbers,’’ and lovers 
of the bicycle, par- 
ticularly, it has little 
to commend it. The 
traveler does well after 
passing the Custom- 
house—through 
which wheels for in- 
dividual use are ad- 
mitted free—to pro- 
ceed direct to Cork, 
where he will find 
plenty of shops at 
which he can get his 
wheel uncrated and 
made ready for 
mounting, and also 
plenty of stores and 
tailoring —_establish- 
ments where he may 


purchase needed arti- 
cles, and provide him- 
self with excellent bi- 
cycle garb at lower 
rates than it can be 
purchased for in Amer- 
ica, at the same time 
saving himself the care 
of that much extra 
baggage. 

A word about bag- 
gage, perhaps, is not 
amiss. The wheelman 
will find it very much 
to his advantage to 
make his list of ne- 
cessary articles short. 
Then go through it 
with a blue pencil, 
marking out the less 
necessary articles, and 
continue the process 
until he has reduced 
his bundle to the ca- 
pacity of a carrier, fitted with straps to the 
frame of the wheel. Even this limited space 
must be divided, for riders of American wheels — 
will find it convenient, in addition to a repair- 
kit, to carry an extra tire, some spokes, nip- 
ples, links and pedal parts, for which to be 
thankful in case of a break-down. 

Another word may also be put in regarding 
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the care of the wheel. As every rider knows, 
very much of the pleasure of cycling depends 
upon the attention given to the machine. The 
nearer perfect its condition, the more delightful 
the ride. It should be carefully cleaned at the 
ead of each day’s ride, and put away in perfect 
trim for the next morn- 
ing’s mount ; the slight 
trouble of doing which, 
or seeing that it is 
properly done, being 
more than repaid by 
the satisfaction of hav- 
ing a clean, free and 
easy-running wheel for 
the next day’s use. 
And when riding, if 
the slightest click, jarr 
or creak ig perceptible, 
it is economy to dis- 
mount and institute an 
investigation immedi- 
ately, not waiting until 
the next stopping place is reached. The old adage 
of our ancestors’ keeps abreast of the times, for 
in the care of a bicycle—even more than of a 
garment—it is true that ‘‘a stitch in time saves 
nine.”’ 

It will repay one, also, before he begins cycle 
touring on the other side of the water to become 
a member of the ‘‘ Cyclists’ Touring Club,’’ if he 
means to ride in Great Britain, and of the 
‘* Tourists’ Cycling Club of France,’’ if he means 
to ride in that country. Membership in these 
clubs entitles one to road-maps and reduced 
hotel rates. 

Having made his purchases, seen his wheel 
taken from the crate, cleaned and put in shape 
for use ; having packed the few articles for him- 
self and those possibly needful for his steed of 
steel in the carrier, which he straps tightly in its 
place ; and having arranged for his surplus bag- 
gage to be shipped to some town three or four 
days’ or a week’s ride ahead, the traveler is 
ready to mount. And it is a happy moment! 
Cares are forgotten, routine duties forsaken, as this 
pleasure excursion is begun amid new scenes and 
by means of locomotion the most delightful and 
healthful yet devised. No worry about tickets and 
time-tables or the hour when the coach leaves. 
Schedules, compulsion and the ‘‘step-lively- 
please’’ are the prerogatives of less independent 
mortals. The cyclist, at all events, is his own 
master. His time and soul are his own. If he 
wants to sleep long in the morning or stop more 
than ‘‘twenty minutes for refreshments ’’—as he 
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assuredly will—he can, and there are none to say 
him nay. 

As he spins along some beautiful country road, 
if a spreading tree invites him to stop and enjoy 
its shade, or if a carpet of green tempts him to 
stretch himself out on his back and watch the 

birds as they fly over- 
head, or send messages 
to the fleecy clouds, or, 
gazing with too much 
abstraction into the 
azure depths until he 
becomes lost to things 
of sense, fall captive 
in the arms of Mor- 
pheus, he may, and 
there are none to hin- 
der. The cyclist 
chooses his own hour 
of departure, rate of 
speed and hour of ar- 
rival, and his own 
‘ choice is liable to in- 
definite rearrangement according as whim strikes 
him and the country through which he passes 
proves interesting or otherwise—a liberty truly 
enviable, as all travelers will allow. 

Cork is, perhaps, one of the few cities in the 
universe where, if one asks to be directed to a 
certain place, he can hope for such exact in- 
formation as this: ‘‘ Down the street a bit, first 
turn to the right, a hop, skip and a jump, and 
you’re there !”’ 

If this thriving city, with its one hundred 
thousand inhabitants, had nothing else to at- 
tract him, it would still be of interest to the 
American tourist, because it was here, under the 
eloquent preaching of Thomas Loe, in 1667, that 
William Penn espoused the doctrines of Quaker- 
ism, assisted in ejecting a disorderly soldier from 
the meeting, adopted ‘‘thee’’? and ‘‘thou”’ in 
his speech, and perceived the sinfulness of remov- 
ing his hat out of respect of men. His stanchness 
on the hat question gave him no end of trouble, 
as-history records. But the city has other attrac- 
tions, notably beautful Queen Victoria Park, 
comprising one hundred and forty acres ; Queen’s 
College ; Holy Trinity Church, founded by Fa- 
ther Mathew, Cork’s great apostle of temperance ; 
and, most interesting of all, St. Anne’s Church, 
the steeple of which is a curious affair, being 
built on three sides of limestone, and on the 
fourth side, of redstone—eyen the church steeple 
seeming to advertise the Irishman’s love of orig- 
inality. 

This church steeple is particularly interesting, 
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because it contains the celebrated chime of bells. 
‘ Those Shandon Bells,’’ of which the Rev. Fran- 
cis Mahony (Father Prout) sang so quaintly : 
“With deep affection 

And recollection, 

I often think on 

Those Shandon bells, 

Whose sound so wild would 

In days of childhood, 

Fling round my cradle 

Their magic spells. 


‘I have heard bells chiming, 
Full many a clime in, 
Tolling sublime in 

Cathedral shrine ; 

While at a glib rate 

Brass tongues would vibrate, 
But all their music 

Spoke nought like thine.” 


Appropriately enough the ashes of the poet 
rest in a family vault, underneath the spire 
and chime which his verses have immortalized. 

Outside of Cork, the first ride is 
almost sure to be to famous Blar- 
ney Castle. It is only five miles, 
but the indifference of the resi- 
dents to exact truthfulness in such 
matters, or else their inveterate 
fondness for jokes, is apt to make 
it more than double the distance 
if their directions are followed. 
Let it be a warning to the cyclist 
to consult his road-map carefully 
and often, and if he asks guidance 
of one Irishmen, let him ask of a 
dozen, one after another. Only in 
multitudes of counselors is safety. 

Scarcely a finer location for res- 
idence could be found than that 


occupied by this renowned old 
castle, which, though so long in 


ruins, is still princely in dimen- 
sions and imposing in appear- 
ance. Its walls, high, spacious and ivy-clad, 
are in remarkably good preservation, and its 
shadows fall across as rich and beautiful mead- 
ows as may be seen in a long journey. Quiet 
happiness, good-nature and contentment seem to 
belong in just such a valley, and here, too, they 
appear to remain. These would be disturbed by 
rude address and roughness of speech, so magic 
has been invoked to preserve them ; and the tal- 
ismanic Blarney-stone (the chief attraction of 
the castle, apparently) is the result. Whoever 
touches this stone with his lips, in faith and at 
the risk of his neck, is endowed thenceforth with 
a glib and nimble tongue. ‘‘ Sweet and persuasive 
speech ”’ shal] fajy hhim never. 
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Nobody believes any of this nonsense, of 
course ; but nearly everybody gives the thing a 
trial just the same, probably to demonstrate the 
original depravity and inconsistency of human 
nature. Father Prout makes rhyming reference 
to this magic stone of Blarney as follows : 


‘There is a stone there, 

That whoever kisses, 

Oh, he never misses 
To grow eloquent, 

’Tis he may clamber 

To a lady’s chamber 

Or become a member 
Of Parliament. 


“A clever spouter 
He’ll sure turn out, or 
An out-and-outer, 
To be let alone! 
Don’t hope to hinder him 
Or to bewilder him, 
Save he’s a pilgrim 
From the Blarney-stone !’’ 


TOP OF BLARNEY CASTLE. 


Among several enjoyable excursions which 
may be made from Cork, perhaps, if his time is 
limited, the cyclist cannot choose a better one 
than that which will lead him southwestward to 
Bantry Bay, then north to Killarney, whence he 
may return to Cork, cross the island to Dublin, 
or pursue his journey northward. He cannot 
find in Ireland another journey of equal distance 
offering so much variety and beauty of scenery. 

If this route is chosen, the first stopping-place 
of interest will be the quaint old market-town 
Macroom, mistakenly reputed to be the birth- 
place of William Penn, and possessing at the 
present time a square keep of a castle said to 
have been built in the reign of King John by 
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the Carew family, of famous name in the annals 
of Ireland. Macroom is a good suggestion as to 
what the traveler is to expect in his Irish jour- 
neyings. Its streets are narrow, not fastidiously 
clean, and at evening well stocked with dogs, 
cows, pigs and carts. The houses are low and 
long, most of them neatly whitewashed, and 
their doors opening directly on the street. Many 
is the cordial smile and hearty ‘‘ how d’ye do?” 
that the cyclist may expect, to say nothing of 
the stunning compliments which will be shouted 
out after him as he rolls along, for the Irish spirit 
is too spontaneous to stand long on formalities. 
Beyond Macroom is the beautiful mountain 
lake, Gougane-Barra, source of the River Lee; 
and a little further on the Pass of Keimaneigh, 
justly famous, and claimed to be one of the 
grandest defiles in the island. But no man is 
familiar with the real charm and beauty of Irish 
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scenery until he begins descending 
the mountains facing Bantry Bay, 
when his enthusiasm is sure to wax 
lively and clamor for utterance, for 
this magnificent body of water and 
its surroundings can scarcely be 
surpassed anywhere, either for nat- 
ural beauty or practical advantage. 
The wild and rugged character of 
the mountains, combined with the 
broad expanse of water where a 
fleet would find ample room for its 
evolutions, forms a picture not soon 
to be forgotten. 

From the town of Bantry the 
road follows around the bay, keep- 
ing close to its shore and afford- 
ing excéllent opportunity for the 
tourist to feast his eyes upon nat- 
ural scenery of truly surpassing 
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loveliness. He will find himself wishing more 

than once that the. ride from Bantry to Glen- 

gariff were longer. But when he arrives at the 

last-named village he will be satisfied to stop 

through sheer fear that if he went further he 

would be disappointed. Glengariff (meaning 
‘‘rugged glen’’) is felt instinctively to be a kind 
of climax—a ‘‘top note.’’ It is fenced in on its 
land-side by rough and cragged mountains, and 
to seaward it faces Glengariff Harbor, with its 
winding shores and shimmering surface broken 
by many islands, whose fantastic shapes, reflect- 
ed in the deep blue water, lend additional witch- 
ery to the scene. Still, it would be misleading 
to describe Glengariff as ‘‘rough and rugged ?? 
simply, for among the bold hills and huge rocks 
in the background are scores of crevices and 
glens which echo to purling streams and are 
filled with luxuriant vegetation, almost tropical 
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in its verdure. Vines, yew, holly and arbutus 
find nourishment and spread themselves over 
the frowning rocks, and thus it comes that the 
bold and irregular outlines of the harbor are soft- 
ened, beautified, and kept clad in a mantle of 
perpetual green. 

The temperature of this enchanting locality is 
equable, and the mercury stands sufficiently 
high to permit several species of tropical plants 
to flourish which can- 
not thrive elsewhere 
in Europe. Tender 
shrubs, flowers - and 
vines ‘prosper unshel- 
tered from one year’s 
end to another. More- 
over, this ‘beautiful 
spot, sequestered and 
every way charming, 
is healthful ‘and is 
growing in favor as a 
health resort. 

Leaving Glengariff, 
the cyclist pushes his 
way up Esk Mountain, 
over a good road and 
by easy grades, obtain- 
ing splendid views of 
the surrounding coun- 
try at every turn, un- 
til, five or six miles 
from where he started, 
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yards long pierces the 
top of the mountain 
and lets him through 
‘to the other side ; and 
then his toil is repaid 
by having as many 
miles of down grade to 
cover. And he will be 
most generously com- 
pensated for another 
reason, for, when he 
emerges from the Coun- 
ty Kerry end of the 
tunnel, a splendid pan- 
orama is spread out 
before his astonished 
gaze. The beautiful 
valley of the Sheen lies 
at his feet, and, look- 
ing beyond it, his eyes 
delight to rest on the 
summits of Maugen 
Mountain and the Paps 
and the ragged tops of Macgillicuddy Reeks, 
whose bold and broken forms, seen in a clear 
atmosphere, are altogether fascinating. The man 
who has plenty of time at his command and can 
choose his own stopping-places, will be glad to 
pause here a little for rest and visual intoxication. 
Besides, the: knowledge that the next few miles 
of his journey are down hill, inclines him to 
the opinion that he can gain time. However, if 
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he is a prudent rider, he will not coast, but keep 
his feet securely on the pedals. Coasting is de- 
lightful when the hills are not too long and 
steep or winding, and where the road is familiar, 
but in a strange land where the repair shops 
are scarce, both for machine and man, it is differ- 
ent. 

Kenmare, the next stop, is a clean, substan- 
tial, pleasant town, with one broad street, dat- 
ing from 1640, when it was founded by Sir Wil- 
liam Petty, an ancestor 
of the Marquis of Lans- 
downe, the present 
landlord, and is a place 
much frequented for 
summer _ residence. 
Close by, for the tour- 
ist’s inspection, if he 
chooses to visit them, 
are the ruins of one 
of Cromwell’s forts, and 
some important Druid- 
ical remains. Kenmare 
River widens here into 
a bay of generous pro- 
portions, and fishing is 
said to be good. 

But most travelers 
will be satisfied with 
a short stay in Ken- 
mare, and will soon be 
ready to resume the 
journey over another 
range of mountains, 


Gap to Killarney. As 
the descent from the 
Gap is reached, another 
magnificent view is ob- 
tained, embracing the 
Killarney Mountains, 
Gap of Dunloe, Purple 
Mountains and_ the 
Tomies ; and part way 
down, at an opportune 
turn of the road, near 
Looscanagh Lough, still 
another splendid scenc 
is spread out, consisting 
of the famous Lakes of 
Killarney, with their 
richly wooded shores, 
and the Tore Moun- 
tains, standing imme- 
diately in front like 
towering sentinels. 
Much has been said and written about these 
matchless lakes, three in number, known as the 
Upper, Middle and Lower, and embracing to- 
gether some six thousand acres, but the truest 
word which can be put down here is the old 
one, ‘‘ They beggar description.’’ Their wind- 
ing, deeply indented shores, clothed in rich and 
varied foliage, their glassy surfaces pierced by 
many islands, some large, some very small, their 
splendid background of rolling hills and tower- 
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ing mountains unite in making an impression 
upon the mind which will remain ‘‘ while mem- 
ory -hath a place in this distraced globe.’’ 

The town of Killar- 
ney has not much to 
recommend it. For 
the most part its pop- 
ulace consists of boat- 
men, guides, wood- 
carvers and_ beggars. 
The latter being al- 
most as plentiful, cer- 
tainly as persistent, as 
in Italy, the land of 
mendicants. Natural 
beauty and fertility of 
the surrounding county 
attracted settlers in the 
early centuries, and 
Killarney is old—old 
almost to decrepitude. Like many another place 
on the other side it is dependent largely on visit- 
ors. Nature has done her part. The scenery is 
unsurpassed, but the town itself is apt to remind 
one of the fragrant isle sung of in missionary 
meetings, ‘‘ When every prospect pleases, and 
only man is vile.’’ 

In the neighborhood of this senile town are 
ruins among the most—if not the most—ancient 
and interesting in the country. Among them 
Aghadoe, and the ruined Abbey on Innisfallen 
Island may be mentioned. Of the former, the 
crumbling walls of a church and the broken re- 
mains of two strange-looking towers—structures 
seeming to date from the sixth or seventh cen- 
tury—are all that is left. The tower remnants 
stand some fifteen and thirty feet in height re- 
spectively, but what they once measured, as well 
as what use was made of them, are matters of 
conjecture. 
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The impressive ruins on Innisfallen Island— 
than which scarcely a more enchanting spot can 
be visited—are all that is left of a flourishing in- 
stitution of which St. Finian is the reputed 
founder, about the year 600. The Abbey pros- 
pered until it became the envy of rapacious 
rulers, when it was plundered for its gold and 
its monk-defenders slain for their zeal. No per- 
son lives on the island now. Happily it is left 
undisturbed in its possession of pious and tragic 
memories, 
ruins, or follows the broad walk by the shore, 
laid so many years ago, or lingers under the tree 
beneath whose roots St. Finian was laid to rest, 
it requires no great effort for him to see in im- 
agination the little island restored to its former 
importance and repeopled with its pious inhab- 
itants. He can almost see the students going 
soberly up and down, absorbed in meditation, or 
in fraternal kindness 
telling and correcting 
each the other’s faults ; 
the priestly processions 
about the grounds in 
morning and evening 
twilights; the grave 
monks seeking retired 
nooks for prayer, and 
returning to the chapel 
for praise. Truly there 
is that about ‘Sweet 
Innisfallen’? which 
stimulates reverie. One 
forgets the noisy, bus- 
tling world from which 
he is separated, and, 
for the time he is there, lives in a delicious present 
—a present made more delightful by hallowed 
memories of the past. 
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Other points of interest near Killarney remain 
to be visited, many of them, and the traveler 
can spend a number of days in the locality with 
much pleasuze and profit. Then he may resume 
his wheel and the highway, return to Cork, con- 
tinue his way to the north, with Belfast as his 
objective point, or cross the island to Dublin, the 
Liverpool of Ireland. In either case he will find 
very much to interest him and make the days 
pass rapidly, because filled with happy incidents 
and instructive observations. 

He will see the competency of the Irish Royal 
Constabulary, the wisdom and thoroughness of 
its management, and have good reason to think 
it the finest and best police system in the world. 
He will form the opinion that the reason so 
many Irish beg is not all their own fault, but 
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the inevitable result of the oppressive system 
under which they are compelled to live—an 
opinion to which he will probably adhere not- 
withstanding the haughty affirmation of the Eng- 
lish that Americans can see only one side of life 
in Ireland. He will develop a large and tender 
spot in his heart for the people of Erin, for he 


-will find them there, as he finds them here, 


large-hearted, jovial, good-natured in spite of 
circumstances, quick-witted, and always more 
ready for a laugh and a joke than a cry or quarrel. 

Last and best of all, if he is judicious in his 
habits and moderate in his speed, making lei- 
surely use of his leisure, the cyclist will return 
to the coast a healthier, stronger, happier and 
wiser man for his wheeling tour in the Isle of 
Emerald. 


THE PIONEERS. 


“‘Foots only wander from the broad highway.” 
So spake the multitude whose beaten track 
Some lone soul’s patient labor, ages back, 
Hewed from the living rock that therein they— 
The children’s children—might walk free to-day ; 
Some poor unhonored sage with brain on rack 
And heart on fire, thro’ nights that slumber lack, 
Hearing strange voices that he must obey. 


Heavily burdened, on from steep to steep, 

To far-off wisdom the slow centuries creep ; 
Yet shall be reached that ultimate table-land 
Where, high above the creeds, al] men shall stand, 


And clear discern—that over them doth sweep, 


And their wild earth, the Shadow of a Hand. 
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By VIRGINIA 

Ir Wellesley students are not all poets, the 
fault is not to be found in their surroundings. 
A country whose happy loveliness continually 
evades a suggestion of melancholy ought to make 
Chaucers of us all. It is good merely to live 
here with ears and eyes open to the outdoor 
world. It is good to open one’s windows upon 
acres of hills and hollows, woods and fields, and, 
best of all, the lake. 

Waban is the center about which the Wellesley 
country and Wellesley memories cling. It is no 
mere pond-like sheet of water with a wide-sound- 
ing name. One never takes less than an hour 
and a half to compass a certain narrow walk that 
skirts the lake, through the shade at the foot of 
a wooded hill, under the terraces of the Hunne- 
well estates and the Italian gardens, along the 
edge of the Durant lawn, around Stone Hall Bay, 
and so back to the College, unless there is some 
Philistine motive for a breathless, beautyless race. 
All day the water shadows the changing world, 
paling or brightening in response to the most 
delicate influence ; and there are those of us who 
care for the shadows of things. 

Roughly speaking, the lake is triangular, the 
- main side of the triangle being the College side, 
and the altitude a long, pleasant row toward a 
gap in the hills beyond the furthest Hunnewell 
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place. On the way back one may sce College 
Hall among the trees at the top of the hill that 
rises from the northern side of the lake. Then, 
rowing along the shore, past the boathouse and 
around Tupels Point, one comes into Stone Hall 
Bay, with Music Hall on the left, and straight 
ahead, across a stretch of grass-grown shore, an- 
other hill surmounted by Stone Hall. Here, too, 
near the foot of the hill, is the site of the new 
chapel. Between these buildings and College 
Hall, several rods from the shore, runs a shaded 
path alive with scuttling squirrels and the occa- 
sional flash of oriole wings. Following the path 
past Stone Hall, between a shady clump of pines 
and an odd little orchard, and over a sunny field, 
one comes to the East Lodge and passes out 
through the College gates to the inevitable Wash- 
ington Street of a New England town. Two Col- 
lege houses, Eliot and Waban, are situated on 
this street of the village. 

From the north door of College Hall, following 
the driveway, or, preferably, descending the 
steep hill and crossing the close-cropped campus, 
one comes-upon another hill across the road. At 
the brow of this hill, facing the drive, may be 
seen through the trees the white walls of the 
Farnsworth Art Building, crossed here and there 
by a clear-cut triangular shadow. Beyond this 
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building are three cottages — Norumbega, the 
home of President Irvine, Freeman and Wood. 
Keeping along the road toward the laurel and 
rhododendrons behind Stone Hall, one may 
catch a glimpse of Simpson across the meadow 
at the left. Behind Norumbega Hill is the Chem- 
istry Building, and beyond this the short cut 
over the fields to Fiske and the village. 

These are the most insistent features of the 
Wellesley landscape. Beside the beauty of the 
place one of its chief advantages is the double 
one of being in the country and at the same time 
within fifteen miles of a large city, whose shops, 
libraries, museums, theatres, concerts, and other 
civilizing influences are easily accessible. For 
those, too, who worship heroes and have a secret 
delight in pilgrimages to shrines literary and 
historic, this New England country is full of in- 
terest. It is the country of Longfellow, Holmes, 
Hawthorne, Margarct Fuller, Emerson ; it is the 

‘ country of Boston, Cambridge, Salem, Lexing- 
ton, Concord, Bunker Hill. Incidentally, too, 
there are beautiful places of sea and sky on the 
coast, where one may spend the spring vacation 
and rest luxuriously after a term of philosophy 
and science. 

For a large part of the day College Hall is the 
centre of Wellesley life. Here you may see the 
students at work in the libraries and laboratories 
or in the gymnasium. Here for forty-five min- 
utes the corridors are almost deserted, the doors 
of the lecture-rooms closed. Then, at the sound 
of an electric bell, chaos is come again. Class 
after class is poured from the opening doors ; 
there is a brisk buzz of conversation, and gradu- 

ally the mass of moving students is shuffled into 
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anew arrangement. For ten minutes you may 
observe single students puckering their brows 
over note-books or text-books ; groups of stu- 
dents in animated discussion under the protect- 
ing bend of the big, distracted Niobe, at the feet 
of the Venus of Milo, or elsewhere. You may 
notice the black cap and gown worn only by the 
seniors and graduates. At the end of the inter- 
val there is another electric bell, at the sound of 
which the lecture-rooms swallow up their classes 
and the corridors and ‘‘The Center’? are desert- 
ed. For forty minutes quiet reigns, except on 
the arrival of some group of students from 
classes at the Art Building, the Chemistry Build- 
ing or Stone Hall. : 
As is Waban to the Wellesley country, 5° < 
“The Center”? to College Hall. This is a flagge 
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space, open to the roof and planted with palms. 
The tallest reach their green tops to the second 
story ; others spread out broad, green leaves 
that wave sometimes when the doors are open, 
making a crisp, cool sound. Here, in the morn- 
ing, when the students flock into chapel, come 
the flower-venders with trays of cut blossoms, 
filling ‘‘The Center’’ with color and fragrance, 
and, incidentally, doing a thriving business. 

To return to the College work, the curriculum 
is so arranged as to provide fields for all sorts of 
minds. With certain restrictions necessary to 
secure solid work, the students are free to choose 
their own plans of work, and the mere annual 
arrangement of their schedules is a discipline 


not to be despised. Fifty-nine hours 
are required for the degree of Bache- 
lor of Arts. This means that a men- 
tal and physical giantess might finish 
the course with fifty-nine hours of 
class work a week for one year. Most 
of us spread out the course, taking 
about fifteen hours at atime. There 
are two plans of work. One may 
take nine hours in each of two major 
subjects which need not to be re- 
lated, or twelve hours in some one 
major subject with certain tributary 
courses. In either case the remain- 
ing hours of the fifty-nine are filled 
up with the few required subjects, 
and whatever else the student pleases. One may 
also receive the degree of Master of Arts, and, 
“‘to all approved graduate students,’’ the regular 
tuition fee is remitted. 

The reign of ‘‘domestic work’’ is over. No ° 
longer may you see a student enveloped in a be- 
coming gingham apron, flourishing a dust-brush 
over the statuary in College Hall ; or, wrapped 
in a meditative frown, penning notices for the 
philosophy bulletin board. No longer does the 
student see that the chapel platform is in order, 
and the reading-lamp arranged for the conveni- 
ence of the lecturer. No longer does she so 
much as lift her finger toward the service in the 
dining-room. These things are now attended to 
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by demure maids in muslin caps. The good old 
days of shirking are gone, and there remains no 
excuse for not attending strictly to academic 
duties. There is, at least, one happy result of 
the change. It was always trying to hear one’s 
acquaintances explain how the students at Wel- 
lesley washed 
dishes, pre- 
pared meals, 
and _ scrubbed 
corridors ; and 
it was always 
quite impossi- 
ble to convince 
them that 
these tales 
were pure fic- 
tion. Now 
one saves time 
and breath by 
announcing 
that ‘‘domes- 
tic work,’’ 
with its vices 
and virtues, is 
no more. 

The changes 
of the last few 


years have fulfilled many a Jong-fostered dreain. 
It is encouraging to know that the generosity 
of two very good friends and the memory of one 
other friend have made the new chapel a reality. 
This removes a great need of the College, and 
opens the way for the new library and gymna- 
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dents in the 
village.”’ 
These same 
“students in 
the village”’ 
are there from 
necessity, not 
choice. Eight 
hundred stu- 
dents cannot 
be tucked 
away in col- 
lege buildings 
that are made 
to hold about 
six hundred. 
Therefore it is 
that a large 
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sium of the future, as well as the new hall 
that shall delight the hearts of the present ‘‘stu- 
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mentioned above, these fresh- 
men hail with joy the first op- 
portunity to get nearer to the 
heart of college life. 

The limitations of the pres- 
ent gymnasium make it im- 
possible for the upper classes 
to share very generally in its 
privileges. A full course in 
gymnasium work is required 
of freshmen. The class crews 
also have regular work in the 
gymnasium, and the vigorous 
management of the instructor 
in physical culture has made 
possible one elective class . 
which, I believe, is very 
largely attended. She also in- 


terests the girls so thoroughly in outdoor sports 
that the small gymnasium is less lamented than 


might be ex- 
pected. 

An hour of 
outdoor exer- 
cise a day is 
required of all 
students. If 
you happen 
to visit the 
College on an 
afternoon in 
spring or fall, 
you will find 
bloomer - clad 
basketball 
teams in pos- 
session of cer- 
tain fields, 


number of freshmen and first-year specials must and crowds of enthusiastic friends greeting the 


live in the village until some good friend or winning team with its class cheer. 


friends shall vivify that old 
dream of a new hall or 
several cottages. The dis- 
advantages of the arrange- 
ment are apparent. Many 
of the younger students are 
thus deprived of their just 
share in the college life 
and removed from the su- 
pervision of the experience- 
wise upper classes. How- 
ever well they may like 
their temporary homes in 
the village, and however 
skeptical they may be con- 
cerning the supervision 
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meet, in your rambles, those mysterious hunt- 
ers in the grass: the devotees of golf; you will 
see that the tennis-courts are not deserted ; and 
from the lake you will hear the clear-cut tones 
of the coxswains or the rapid directions of the 
coach as the class and College crews pass the 
boathouse. : 

In the early evening the lake is dotted with 
private boats of every description. Sounds of 
the mandolin and the banjo come over the water 
to those who hold conyersation in the little 
rustic porches that overhang the lake from its 
fringe of trees. 

Indoors, also, there is gayety at times. The 
Monday holiday is not always and by all stu- 
dents given to uninterrupted work in the library 
or laboratory. There are fortnightly concerts, to 
which the students invite their out- 
of-town friends. There are numer- 
ous class and society receptions, 
private parties, teas, lectures, read- 
ings and miscellaneous entertain- 
ments. 

There are six societies in College 
in which the membership is limited, 
and which ‘are ‘‘mutually exclu- 
sive.”? These literary and social 
organizations — Shakespeare, Zeta 
Alpha, Phi Sigma, Agora, Tan Zeta 
Epsilon and the Classical Society— 
are famous among the uninitiated 
for their evident good times. the air 
of mystery that surrounds them, 
and their annual receptions. The 
especial virtue of the Shakespeare 
Society (in the minds of those same 
uninitiated) is the annual outdoor 


play, to which she invites her friends. The 
Agora is noticeable for her unflagging effort to 
promote an interest in politics. 

This year a new experiment has been tried, in 
the form of a social club, to which all members 
of the College are eligible. The Barn Swallows 
are, I believe, winning great success, and prom- 
ise to be a permanent association. 

Everyone who knows anything at all about 
Wellesley has heard of the gala days, Tree-day 
and Float. The former is strictly a College holi- 
day. There are no guests, but the whole com- 
munity turns out in costume to help the fresh- 
men plant a tree, and to profit by the sage 
counsel of the seniors, whose sun has almost set. 
Float is the reception of the class-crews. It is 
the time when the world drops in to see that 
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girls can row in good form, and to find out how 
beautiful Wellesley is. It is the evening when 
every class-crew, as its sharp, long shell cuts a 
right line across the lake, rows more perfectly 
than every other crew; when the cheers, the 
lights, the shadowy crowds of guests, the singing 
on the water, the little noiseless boats that shoot 
along near the shore, and the black gondola 
from across the lake, with its big, aspiring 
curves, give one a pleasant sense of the unreal, 
of memory-edged novelty. 

Any glimpse at college life is unsatisfactory. 
One must live in such a place for months to ap- 
preciate either the amount of solid work that 
may be done, or the general good-fellowship and 
readiness to enjoy life that are in the very air. 

Perhaps the best feature of a college com- 
munity is its democracy. Especially is this no- 
ticeable at Wellesley, where there is little even 
of material privilege that can be bought with 
money. The expenses are not very great. The 
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and no student can rent a better or more con- 
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regular tuition is a hundred and fifty dollars, 
and board in the College buildings costs two 
This latter includes a room, 


venient one than any other student. On the 
contrary, the matter of rooms and_ buildings is 
decided by a most elaborate combination of 
chance and seniority. <A girl may lessen her ex- 
penses in several ways, or receive some aid from 
the College, but these things, as yet, have not dis- 
turbed the serenity of a wisely democratic spirit. 

When one’s mind begins to wander irresisti- 
bly to the details of a subject, it is, perhaps, as 
well to stop. In time people will understand 
the spirit of the College, and the ghost of ‘*‘ do- 
mestic work,’? and other ghosts will cease to 
walk. Knowing her growing numbers, her in- 
creasing good fortunes, her thoroughly appreci- 
ated president, and the unalterable loveliness of 
her surroundings, one can be reasonably sure of 
the future of Wellesley. 
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CHAPTER IX. 


“A HEN the door closed up- 
sg on Mrs. Waring, Robin- 
son stood up, gripped the 
fence railings, and uttered 
a great and exceedingly 
vain oath. 

Swearing is usually vain 
as well as reprehensible 
in other respects, but it is particulary foolish 
when a usually sensible young man calls upon 
things sacred to register his vow that he will ac- 
complish a task the magnitude of which he does 
not understand and which is altogether likely to 
baffle him. It may be admitted in partial excuse 
of Robinson that he was wildly excited. 

It would be doing too much credit to his sa- 
gacity to assert that he had had his suspicions 
aroused with regard to Professor Hubbard. He 
had not been slow to observe the strange trepida- 
tion manifested by Mrs. Waring at the Professor’s 
approach, and he had wondered if it were con- 
nected in the remotest degree with the crime of 
which he more than half believed her guilty. It 
had not entered his head, however, that the Pro- 
fessor himself was implicated in the matter ; even 
now he could not feel sure of it. He could not 
assert to himself that there was so much as moral 
certainty that this strange visit of Mrs. Waring’s 
had anything to do with the burglary. 

It might have a great deal to do with it, and 
his oath was to the effect that he would find out 
or—the alternative may as well be left to the im- 
agination. Smothering all scruples against the 
proceeding upon which he was entering, he 
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opened the gate and stole cautiously up to the 
house. He did not try the front door, for, other 
reasons aside, he had heard the click of a bolt, 
showing that the Professor had turned the key 
after Mrs. Waring’s entrance. 

From the road the house had looked as dark 
as any other, but Robinson remembered from 
his previous visit that the Professor’s laboratory 
was on the upper side, and he therefore stole 
around the corner until he came to the heavily 
curtained window. There he could see a faint 
glow of light to show that the laboratory was 
now or recently had been occupied. 

There was better evidence than this in the dull 
rumbling of a bass voice from within. The tones 


‘were recognizable, but not a word could be dis- 


tinguished. Professor Hubbard was ‘addressing 


his visitor, and presently there was a low mono- 


tone in a quavering treble that indicated the re- 
sponse of Mrs. Waring. Robinson ground his 


‘teeth in desperation. 


‘¢The very first words they would speak,’’ he 
said to himself, ‘‘ would be the most significant 
as to the purpose of this extraordinary meeting. 
I have missed them. Is there no way by which 
T can get at the rest of their conversation ?”’ 

Already was the energetic young man bhegin- 
ning to recognize the vanity of his vow. It takes 
more than the uttered determination to do a thing 
to do it. 

He stood close beside the house and pressed 
his ear against the window-sash. With exasper- 
ating distinctness came the rumbling tones of 
the professor’s voice and the weak whine of Mrs. 
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Waring’s. Not one word penetrated to the ear 
of the listener. 

He put his hands upon the window and tried 
to raise it ; it was securely locked. Fairly burning 
with anxiety, he made his way around to the back 
door of the house and tried to effect an entrance 
there. That door was locked. Too interested to 
stop at trifles like breaking and entering, Rob- 
inson applied a button-hook to the lock, which 
was a very ordinary contrivance, and at last had 
the satisfaction of pushing the bolt back. With 
a feeling of exultation, he cautiously turned the 
knob and pushed upon the door. It did not 
budge in the least ; it was held firmly by a hand 
bolt. 

The amateur detective was then in real de- 
spair. From this place he could -not even hear 
the murmur of voices, and, as there was a 
chance that the conversation might rise to higher 
tones, he returned to the window, where he stood 
raving inwardly at his luck until the voices 
within ceased altogether. 

It was not a long conversation reckoned by 
the clock. Calculated by the tension of Rob- 
inson’s nerves it endured forever and a day or 
two, but in reality it was not midnight when 
the strange duet ended and the creaking of the 
front door told the listening night that the pro- 
fessor’s visitor was about to depart. Robinson 
crawled on all fours among the flowering shrubs, 
and saw Mrs. Waring flit, like an uneasy ghost 
whose mission is but half completed, down the 
walk and up the road toward The Towers. The 
professor watched her for a moment from the 
open door, and Robinson saw that his grave face 
was set in harder lines than those that age had 
furrowed. The lamplight fell athwart his color- 
less cheek, caught the sombre gleam of his eye 
and threw it like an evil spark after the fleeting 
figure in the roadway. Then the door closed, 
and Robinson crept from the garden. 

This time he did not venture to go by the di- 
rect way for fear that the scientist would observe 
him. By dint of scaling fences and crossing a 
neighbor's lawn and so hurrying up the steep 
hillside, he arrived at the Crawford’s just as Mrs. 
Waring stealthily crossed the porch and opened 
the front door. ; 

Robinson hesitated for an instant, then, before 
Mrs. Waring could have been more than a 
quarter of the way up the stairs, he was upon 
the porch and ringing the door-bell loudly. 
Not content with one ring, he pushed his thumb 
upon the electric-button repeatedly, and then 
grasped the door by the handle and ‘shook it ; 
then he listened intently. 
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He could hear the tinkling of the distant bell 
distinctly when his hand was on the button, and 
it followed, therefore, that anybody in the hall 
or on the stairway must have heard it also. He 
had not long to wait when he heard sounds of 
movement within ; but they did not come, he 
was sure of that, from the person who had just 
entered the house. There was the clatter of 
footsteps hastily descending the stairs, and Rob- 
inson was not in the least surprised when the 
door was opened and Myron confronted him. 

‘Ah?’ exclaimed Myron, ‘‘it’s you, is it? 
What in the world is up ?” 

He drew a long breath, as if the sight of his 
friend’s face had somehow relieved the tension 
of his nerves. 

‘* Haven’t you been to bed yet?’ asked Rob- 
inson, and without waiting for an answer he 
continued : ‘‘I went out for a stroll thinking 
I could get in without disturbing any of you, for 
T left the door ajar. Somebody found it that 
way and locked me out. Sorry I had to ring 
you up.”’ 

“Why didn’t you take the latch-key ?”’ asked 
Myron, turning on the electric light and pointing 
to the key that Mrs. Waring had used. ‘‘ It hung 
in its proper place.”’ 

“T didn’t think of it,’? Robinson returned, 
‘*but I will the next time. I’m very sorry !”’ 

‘Oh, it doesn’t matter,’’ interrupted Myron, 
rather ungraciously; ‘‘the only thing is I’m 
afraid that mother and Charlotte may get a little 
shock from the racket, and I must go up-stairs 
to tell them nothing has happened ; under the 
circumstances they will be on the alert at any 
sort of disturbance.”’ 

Even as he spoke an anxious voice came down 
from the upper landing. 

“What is it, Myron ?” 

“Nothing at all, mother,’? he responded. 
‘Robinson went for a walk and got locked out.”’ 

“Oh!” 

There was relief, disappointment and inquiry, 
mingled in this brief werd. Myron looked re- 
proachfully at his friend. 

“You see’? he muttered, ‘‘the least thing 
out of the ordinary now makes us all excited.” 

**T am exceedingly sorry to have made this 
disturbance,’’? said Robinson, humbly, ‘ but 
when I went out J was certain that everybody 
in the house had retired, and that nobody would. 
therefore, close the door on me.”’ 

“Tt was blown to by the wind probably,”* 
suggested Myron, 

‘*My dear,” said Mrs. Crawford, ‘there is not 
a breath of air stirring.” 
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Myron glanced quickly at his friend, who 
avoided his gaze by taking the key from the rack 
and remarking : 

‘‘This is for the convenience of night wander- 
ers, then, is it?’ 

‘Yes, it is!’ returned Myron, gravely ; and 
then addressing his mother, he said : 

“¢Come to think of it, I must have closed the 
door on Robinson myself. I remember shutting 
it, but I supposed he was in the house.”’ 

‘¢Well,’’ responded Mrs. Crawford, ‘I’m glad 
to think that there is no mystery attached to that 
matter. Good night.” 

The young men wished her good night, and 
then, as if by common consent, went into the 
drawing-room. Myron turned on the lights there 
while Robinson threw himself upon a divan and 
awaited the attack that he knew must be coming. 

“Now,” said Myron, thrusting his hands into 
his trousers’ pockets and looking sternly at his 
friend, ‘‘what is it? It’s time for you to talk.” 

This dictatorial tone and manner were a little 
too much for the usually self-possessed investi- 
gator. He was throbbing with the excitement 
of his adventure ; he believed he had witnessed 
an event that had an important bearing upon the 
robbery, and yet he was wildly at sea with re- 
gard to his theories. His heart ached with sym- 
pathy for Myron, and for that reason partly he 
was stubbornly determined not to reveal what he 
had seen until he understood its significance 
himself. So it was with thinly veiled sarcasm 
that he retorted : 

‘‘You see something significant in my inmo- 
cent rambles out-of-doors, do you, old fellow ?”’ 

Myron flushed angrily, but he kept his tem- 
per. i 

‘‘T told my mother a lie,’’ he said, ‘‘in order 
that she may not be distressed by vour mysteri- 
ous goings on.”’ 

““Who set my mysterious goings-on in mo- 
tion?” interrupted Robinson. 

“T did ; but that isn’t the point now. Tt was 
eleven o'clock when TI left vou; I know that all 
in the house had gone to their rooms, if not to 
bed. It is now twenty-five minutes to twelve. 
T don’t suppose that vou went out and closed 
the door on yourself, and I don’t suppose that, 
if vou went out before eleven o'clock without 
your hat on, that vou would wander around for 
thirty to forty minutes bareheaded for nothing. 
Tean sce part way through your mask, Charlie, 
and I know that something has happened. I 
demand to know what that is.”’ 

‘You have got a pretty good head for reason- 
ing yoursclf, Myron,’” responded Robinson. 
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“Your power of observation is improving. You 
note the time, you note that I come in bare- 
headed i“ 

“Come to the point,’? demanded Myron, 
sternly. ‘I believe I am master here——”’ 

“Yes !’? snapped Robinson, sitting up, ‘but 
vou are not my employer. I haven’t taken any 
fee from you.” ‘ 

There was a considerable pause before any- 
thing more was said. Myron was having any- 
thing but an easy time with his temper. 

‘You might as well refuse to answer me out- 
right,’’ he declared at last, ‘‘as to take this atti- 
tude.”’ 

“Tl tell you, frankly, Myron,’ responded 
Robinson, rising and speaking with something 
like his usual freedom, ‘‘I am almighty sorry 
that you ever got me into this case, but the very 
reason that makes me wish that I could drop it 
incites me to hang on until I have learned the 
whole truth. I hate dreadfully to be antago- 
nistic to you, but Iam doing what I believe is 
right.” 

“* You have no right to keep me in the dark.” 

“No, I admit that, but I am very much in 
the dark myself, old fellow! Now, T’ll tell you 
why it was that I have been wandering around 
outside, bare-headed, if you'll tell me who 
closed the door on me.’’ 

Myron looked at his friend in mate surprise. 

‘«Tf you will tell me that,’’ continued Robin- 
son, ‘‘it may save a great deal of trouble, and, 
if you cannot, you’d better let me pursue my 
investigations for a while longer alone.”’ 

“Why, how could I guess who shut you out, 
Charlie ?’’ asked Myron, weakly. 

‘‘T shouldn’t want you to guess. If you 
know, or think you know, give me the name.”’ 

He waited, but Myron looked down at the 
floor and wassilent. Did he guess, and did he 
shrink from giving expression to his unwilling 
conviction ? 

‘‘TIadn’t we better sav good-night?” asked 
Robinson, at length. ‘‘I give you my solemn 
word, meantime, that I have as yet no proofs to 
convict anybody of the robbery.”’ 

“Oh, I feel as if I should go mad !" ex- 


claimed Myron. ‘Tt shall be as you say. Good- 


night. 
pose?” 

“No; my work is done for the present. Be- 
fore to-morrow has passed Tinay have something 
to say to you.”’ 

Myron silently turned off the lights, and they 
went ‘up-stairs together, cach to his own room. 
It may be that Myron went to bed. Robinson 


You're not going out again, I sup- 
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did not until midnight was hours away in the 
past. He sat within his own room at the open 
door and listened. He was listening for any 
movement that might occur in Mrs. Waring’s 
room ; he would not have been surprised if she 
had come out into the hall and gone to her 
daughter’s chamber ; he would not have been 
surprised if May had come from her own room 
and gone to her mother’s. 

His long vigil was unrewarded. There was no 
sound of any kind from those rooms or in any 
other part of the house save the hourly striking 
of the great clock in the hall below. 


CHAPTER X. 
A BATTERED RING. 


NExT morning Mrs. Waring did not come down 
to breakfast. Robinson was there bright and 
early, and his manner was as easy and light- 
hearted as it had been at the time of his arrival 
the day before. 

He was disappointed at Mrs. Waring’s failure 
to appear, but of course he masked that feeling, 
although his inquiries about her health were gen- 
uinely solicitous. , 

May was evidently worried. She announced 
that her mother complained of a severe head- 
ache, and expressed a fear that the journey and 
the excitement attendant upon her surroundings 
were too much for her. 

‘She has never been very robust,’’ said May, 
‘and yet this attack is unusual. I don’t know 
what to think of it. Perhaps we ought to cut 
our visit short and return to Wenford.’’ 

Mrs. Crawford and Charlotte would hear noth- 
ing of this; they insisted in the heartiest terms 
that they should feel hurt if the visit were inter- 
rupted, and urged May to let them send for their 
family physician. May reluctantly consented to 
this, saying that her mother had forbidden her 
to take any such step. 

‘‘Sick persons are always the worst advisers,”’ 
Mrs. Crawford declared, and she forthwith dis- 
patched one of the servants to summon a physi- 
cian. . 

In due time the physician came, and when 
Mrs. Waring learned of his arrival she exerted 
her will power, got up, and went down to see 
him in the drawing-room. Robinson would 
have liked to be present at the interview, but 
naturally he could not manage that. He sought 


Mrs. Waring ‘after the physician had gone, and _ 


remained in conversation with her for several 
minutes. He came away without having learned 
athing. She was rather sombre, but not more 
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so than would be the case with any one suffering 
with a severe headache. If there was anything 
brooding upon her mind, Robinson failed to dis- 
cover the fact. Even direct hints as to the dan- 
ger of exposing one’s self to the night-air bare- 
headed brought out no response save a puzzled 
expression in Mrs. Waring’s eyes that left the in- 
vestigator as mystified as she herself seemed to 
be. 

“‘T was referring to my own experience,’’ he 
said, laughing lightly, and determined to harp 
still on this string. ‘‘I was out last night for 
quite half an hour without my hat on.” 

“That was dreadfully careless,’? remarked 
Mrs. Waring, in a tone of mild reproof. 

‘‘Yes, but it was a case of didn’t mean to,”’ 
returned Robinson. ‘‘I didn’t know that there 
was a key hanging in the hall that anyone might 
take if they had occasion to go out after the 
house was shut up.”’ 

“Ts there one?’’ asked Mrs. Waring, indiffer- 
ently. 

“Why, yes. You must have seen it hanging 
on the hat rack.”’ 

She shook her head vaguely. 

‘‘T had not noticed it,’’ she responded. 

The conversation running along in this way 
was interrupted at last by Mrs. Crawford, who 
came to urge her guest to have some tea and 
toast rather than wait for luncheon. Robinson 
was rather glad of the interruption. He had 
angled to his best ability for words or looks that 
might be twisted into admissions of guilt, and 
all his efforts had been fruitless. He withdrew, 
feeling convinced that Mrs. Waring’s headache 
was the hollowest of shams. 

‘“No woman with the nerve to lie like that,’’ 
he thought, ‘‘ would ever be troubled by any- 
thing so commonplace as a headache.” 

He had to smile as this thought occurred to 
him, for the reason that the deep lines about 
Mrs. Waring’s eyes, as well as her pallid cheeks, 
were only too evident symptoms. of suffering 
nerves. Robinson was still puzzling over this 
contradiction when Mrs. Crawford, who had taken 
her guest to the dining-room, returned, and, 
having closed all the doors of the room, re- 
marked that she wished to ask a few questions. 

‘‘Here’s another one,’’ thought Robinson, 
with an inward groan, ‘‘ who will demand what 
I think as a matter of right. Why won’t they 
let me alone?” : 

_ “At your service, Mrs. Crawford,” he said, 
courteously, as he took a chair in front of her. 

“Of course you know what I want to ask 
about, Mr. Robinson?’ said his hostess. 
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The investigator bowed gravely and waited for 
her question. 

‘“‘T am not going to ask you,’’ she said, 
‘‘whether you have found clews, or what your 
suspicions or convictions are. There are things 
that are just as well left unsaid, and under the 
painful circumstances, it seems to me that it is 


hardly necessary for you and me to put into. 


brutal words what must be in each of our 
minds.”’ 

Robinson’s placid face did not betray the least 
surprise. 

‘*Just as you wish, Mrs. Crawford,’ he re- 
sponded. ‘‘ If you think that it is better that we 
should proceed as if we understood each other 
perfectly, I am content for the present.’’ 

‘“‘Tt had better be that way, for I am so terri- 
bly troubled by this dreadful affair that I should 
not know how to put my thoughts into words if 
T had to.’’ She hesitated a moment, and then 
added : ‘‘I am so sorry for May.” 

‘*She certainly makes a very pleasing impres- 
sion,’’ remarked Robinson, judiciously. 

‘** And my unfortunate boy !’ said Mrs. Craw- 
ford, following the trend of her own thoughts. 

‘*T don’t suppose I need to express my sym- 
pathy for Myron,’’ said Robinson. ‘‘I think he 
is suffering keenly.”’ 

‘*Do you suppose he suspects?’ asked Mrs. 
Crawford, quickly. 

“It would be very hard for a man in his posi- 
tion to suspect,’’ was the investigator’s response. 

Again Mrs. Crawford was silent for a moment, 
and then she asked, abruptly : 

‘Did you observe the course of Professor 
Hubbard’s remarks last evening ?”’ 

Robinson came very near betraying himself 
with a start. Was it possible that Mrs. Crawford 
had somehow divined that the Professor was con- 
cerned in the robbery, and was the Professor con- 
cerned in it? Might not that nocturnal visit be 
explained upon other theories ? 

‘*T remember in a general way,’’ Robinson re- 
plied, ‘‘that he gave us a rather heavy discourse 


on the influence of heredity. I confess that I. 


had not dreamed of connecting that with the—”’ 

‘«Yes,’? interrupted Mrs. Crawford, hastily. 
‘*Tt was his views on heredity that I refer to. 
He has made a special study of that subject, and 
I have great respect for his conclusions. I have 
thought about the matier myself a great deal, 
and am convinced that if we only understood 
our hereditary influences, we might be happier 
and better. One of the great troubles is, that the 
young can never be persuaded to look further 
than the immediate present. 


‘*Now, here is my poor boy giving his loyal, 
noble heart to a girl who is admittedly attractive, 
and who, I am sure, is as pure-minded now and 
good as she is charming in demeanor ; but, Mr. 
Robinson, May Waring is young. She has not 
yet reached her full development, I think. I am 
not quite certain on this point, and that is why I 
want you to call on Professor Hubbard, if you 
will be so kind, and induce him to talk to you 
about heredity.” 

‘*T shall be perfectly willing to do so,’’ re- 
sponded Robinson, ‘‘and I should judge that it 
will not be difficult to induce the old gentleman 
to lecture on that subject indefinitely.’’ 

“You are right. He will talk freely if you show 
the slightest interest in his views, but it is on one 
point only that I must have information. I might 
speak to him myself, but under the circumstances, 
as I am Myron’s mother, and the professor knows 
that May is a poor girl, and that we have had no 
acquaintance with her, he would probably see 
through my methods. Of course the professor 
doesn’t suspect what has occurred here.’’ 

“‘Doesn’t he, though ?”’ thought Robinson, as 
Mrs. Crawford hesitated. She found it extremely 
difficult to give expression to her thoughts when 
they turned directly upon the robbery. 

‘But he would suspect,’’ she continued, pres- 
ently, ‘‘that I was very anxious about Myron, 
and through his sympathy with Myron, who has 
always been a favorite with him, he might color 
his remarks in such a way that I might not pet 
at the truth. So I wish, Mr. Robinson, that you 
might draw him out on just one point, and that. 
is this : 

‘¢Tf a person has grown to maturity, is it rea- 
sonable to suppose that. evil stains in the blood 
will have manifested themselves by that time? 
You must see what I mean?” 

“T think Ido. Let me make absolutely cer 
tain. We will suppose a case, Mrs. Crawford. 
Suppose that I am the son of a kleptomaniac, 
and that I have come to full maturity without 
having shown any signs of weakness in that di- 
rection ; does it follow that later in life that un- 
fortunate tendency will not manifest itself? In 
other words, if, at twenty-one, I have not be- 
come a thief, isn’t it pretty safe to assume that I 
will still be honest at fifty or sixty, or as long as 
I live ?”’ 

‘Yes, that is it. If I could feel that the 
evidence of science was in favor of that conclu- 
sion, I should be inclined to do everything to 
hush up this dreadful affair and permit Myron’s 
marriage to take place. On the other hand, if 
Professor Hubbard should declare it to be the 
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rule that evil tendencies manifest themselves 
late in life, as well ag in young——”’ 

She shook her head and wiped away a tear. 

“‘Don’t you see, Mr. Robinson,’’ she ex- 
claimed, suddenly, ‘‘ that it would be better for 
Myron to suffer now, than to link his life to a 
hopeless, persistent misfortune ?”’ 

‘*T understand you perfectly, Mrs. Crawford, 
and I share your opinion.” 

‘¢Then I do not need to say any more clearly 
than this, that if Professor Hubbard gives you 
the answer that I hope for, it will be very much 
against my desires to have this wretched affair 
investigated further. I would rather that the 
diamonds should go ten times over than that 
any chance of publicity should be taken.”’ 

“*T shall do my utmost to guard against that, 
Mrs. Crawford, and, with your permission, I will 
go at once to see Professor Hubbard.”’ 

“Do! And you will let me kaow frankly 
what he says ?”’ 

“T will.” 

Robinson started for the professor’s house in a 
highly delighted frame of mind. The way had 
been opened for just what he wanted—a long 
talk with that gentleman that could be had 
without exciting the professor’s suspicions as to 
the real occasion for the interview. 

All through the long watch of the night when 
Robinson had been awaiting a sound of move- 
ment in Mrs. Waring’s room, he had heen study- 
ing the case, and more than once there had oc- 
curred to him Count von Preger’s suggestion 
that the study of diamond manufacture might 
tempt a less upright man than the professor to 
some manner of crime. 

“The Dutchman was probably right,’ thought 
Robinson, ‘but he hit the wrong crime in this 
instance ; at least, that is the way it appears to 
me now. It would not surprise me much if it 
should be found that the professor had had his 
greed aroused to such an extent by his investi- 
gations into the nature of diamonds, as to de- 
scend to straightforward robbery in order to ob- 
tain them. The strange part of it is that he 
should have an accomplice in Mrs. Waring, and 
that it should be her daughter of all persons 
in the world with whom Myron should fall in 
love. Well, we'll see whether this venerable sci- 
cntist can dodge my line of inquiries as expertly 
as the untrained, uneducated worhan did.” 

Ife was revolving all manner of questions as 
he went down the hill to the professor's house, 
and had fully made up his mind just how he 
should begin. THe would first fulfill his mission 
for Mrs. Crawford by getting the professor to ex- 


plain his views upon heredity. When he had 
satisfied himself upon that point, he would lead 
the way to the robbery, and, by indirect allu- 
sions, try to force some kind of expression from 
the old man that should be significant. 

To his intense disappointment he found the 
house closed. His repeated knocks brought no 
answer. Robinson knew that the old man did 
his own housekeeping, and he presumed, there- 
fore, that at this moment Professor Hubbard was 
marketing in the village. Thinking it just pos- 


‘sible, however, that the professor might be at 


the back of the house, and that he had not 
heard the knocking, the investigator went 
around toward the back door, following the 
same course that he had taken during the 
night. 

He did not get as far as the back door, for 
when he came to the window where he had 
vainly listened, he found something that caused 
him to stop abruptly. 

. It was a little circular piece of gold, bent and 
twisted, that looked as if it might have been a 
ring ; it lay on the ground beneath the window, 
where he might have stepped upon it in the 
night. He wondered that he had not done so, 
for he could easily distinguish the marks of his 
boot heels in the dirt there. 

The ring, for such it plainly was, had a mount- 
ing for the setting of a precious stone. The set- 
ting was empty. Robinson had recourse at once 


‘to his magnifying-glass, and by means of it he 


became certain of what was clear to the naked 
eve, that the stone formerly held in the setting 
had been wrenched out forcibly. There was no 
engraving or other mark upon the interior sur- 
face of the ring, but the setting itself scemed to 
have its peculiarities. 

“Tf Thad owned a ring like this,’’? was Rob- 
inson’s thought, “J should know it by the set- 
ting anywhere.” 

He postponed his efforts to find the professor, 
and returned at once to The Towers. He had 
hardly spoken to Myron all that morning. At 
breakfast Myron had evidently made an effort to 
appear at case, but immediately after the meal 
had made an excuse of some matters that he 
wished to attend to, to absent himself. Robin- 
son knew well enough what this meant ; it was 
simply that Myron could not be at ease until the 
investigator had spoken, and until then he chose 
to keep out of the way. 

Robinson went directly to Myron’s room and 
found him there. 

“Well, Charlie.” said Myron, gloomily, ‘Shave 
vou arrived at a conclusion yet 2?” 
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‘*Not a final one, my friend, but I am now He handed the battered ring to Myron, who 
ata point where 1 want your assistance.” looked at it with a start, and exclaimed : 

“* What is it?’ ‘Where did you find this? Oh, I had not 

The question was asked apathetically, as if supposed that you would actually discover the 


the inquirer were stoically determined to face the plunder! I had made up my mind to a life 


eee 


WELL, CHARLIE,’ SAID MYRON, GLOOMILY, ‘HAVE YOU ARRIVED AT A CONCLUSION YET???’ 

bi truth, and as if the worst possible could long mystery which would be worse than the 
litter ’ ] 5 . A. 
not be as bad as he had himself imagined. 


truth. Tell me, old fellow, where did you find 
‘¢«There may be nothing in it,’’ responded it ?”’ 
Robinson, ‘but if there is you can satisfy me. “You recognize it, then ?”’ 
Have you ever seen this before?” 


‘Of course I do. There is no setting like that 
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in the world. 
monds.”’ 

.Whether Robinson would have proceeded to 
tell Myron just where he had found the ring can- 
not be stated with certainty, for at that moment 
there was a knock at the door and Mrs. Craw- 
ford’s voice was heard inquiring for her son. 

Myron hastily thrust the battered ring into his 
pocket, and called to her to come in. Her face 
was expressive of agitation and despair. 


It held one of our best dia- 
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‘¢The worst has happened |’ she exclaimed. 

‘What is it, mother?’ cried Myron. He 
started toward her and then stopped short, look- 
ing at Robinson. 

‘Shall I withdraw ?”’ asked the latter. 

“You don’t need to,’’ returned Mrs. Craw- 
ford; ‘‘there is no need longer to keep up this 
farce of concealment. We might as well speak 
openly, for the whole neighborhood is aware that 
we have been robbed.” 


; (To be continued. ) 
Vo 
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THE UNITED STATES MARINE HOSPITAL SERVICE. 
SOMETHING OF ITS HISTORY, WORK AND OFFICERS. 
By JOANNA R. NICHOLLS. 


OnE of the objects of interest pointed out by 
the guide in Washington City is the Butler Build- 
ing, once the residence of General Butler, and 
now used as the headquarters of the United States 
Marine Hospital Service. Oh, a naval establish- 
ment! is the inference of the chance visitor. 
Not in the least. This bureau of the Treasury 
Department was initiated ninety-nine years ago 
as a national charity for the relief of the sick 
and disabled of the merchant marine. As early 
as 1791, the Boston Marine Society strongly ex- 
pressed its opinion upon the duty of the Govern- 
ment to provide for this class of seamen, who, at 
the risk of life and health and the sacrifice of 
all home comforts, lead a necessarily impravi- 
dent life in the interests of commerce. To in- 
augurate this human object it was recommended 
that a small deduction be made from the wages 
of every seaman, to be paid at the several ports of 
entry and to be applied to hospital purposes. But 
the wheels of legislation were as slow in turning in 
the youthful days of our Republic as they are 
now under its accumulated weight of years, and 
it was not until 1798 that any serious action was 
taken in the matter, when the distinguished 
Edward Livingstone, of New York, espoused its 
cause, and, after a long debate, engineered 
through the House of Representatives a bill 
establishing the Marine Hospital Service. 

The Treasury Department has its own fleet of 
revenue cutters and light-house tenders ; it has 
its own corps of surgeons, also—to defend, to 
supply, and to heal, according to the needs of 
our commercial interests. It is encouraging to 
trace the development of the Marine Hospital 
Service from the first nucleus formed by Act of 


Congress, almost a century ago, which placed a 
tax of twenty cents a month upon the pay of 
every seaman employed on vessels of the United 
States engaged in foreign or coasting trade, and 
authorized the President to employ the fund thus 
derived in the temporary accommodation of their 
sick and disabled. , Medical treatment under the 
direction of this benevolent institution com- 
menced in Boston, in 1799, by providing for the 


-care of patients at local hospitals, and the ap- 


pointment of a physician to look after their 
welfare. The fund in its embryo state could 
only be regarded as auxiliary to the charities 
already maiatained by the municipal authorities, 
and certain restrictions were necessary. Four 
months was the longest period during which 
hospital succor could be afforded to any individ- 
ual, and all chronic and incurable cases were ex- 
cluded. But the limited resources of the Service 
were increased by the admission of foreign sea- 
faring men at the rate of seventy-five cents per 
day for attendance. In 1800 the Government 
purchased a hospital building located at Wash- 
ington Point, Norfolk County, Va., and in 1802 
Congress appropriated $15,000 for the erection 
of a marine hospital for the port of Boston. For 
a few years naval officers and men were admitted 
to the benefits of the service, but in 1811 sepa- 
rate hospitals were established for the navy. 
From small beginnings the powers and respon- 
sibilities of the new Government charity devel- 
oped beyond the most sanguine anticipations of 
those who first advocated its cause. As the fame of 
its good work spread, one port after another along 
the Atlantic and Gulf coasts appealed for aid. 
With its establishment in New Orleans the boat- 
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men of the Mississippi River and its tributaries 
were included under the operations of the Service. 
These men being for the most part robust West- 
ern farmers, engaged in carrying their produce 
to market, suffered greatly from ill-health from 
climatic changes during the long river trip in 
their flat-bottomed boats. Sometimes three out 
of the five composing the crew of the boat would 
die before reaching their destination, and leave 
the cargo deserted. Those who survived fell the 
victims of fevers in the low, flat region in which 
New Orleans is situated. Far from home and 
friends, they found their sufferings very much 
alleviated by the existence in that city of a 
marine hospital, which was under the charge of 
an American, not a Spanish, physician. The 
attention of the Service was next turned to the 
pioneer settlements along the 
Western rivers. Each year 
the steamboats ascending the 
Mississippi brought up a 
number of deck passengers, 
chiefly hoatmen returning 
home, who, falling sick on 
board, were left helpless 
among strangers at the va- 
rious river towns, where the 
only rule of existence was the 
survival of the fittest, and but 
scanty accommodation was 
provided for the delicate or 
sickly. At some places only 
warehouses at the wharf; at 
others, the almshouse, which 
also connected with the peni- 
tentiary, were the only avail- 
able refuges. The cholera 
epidemic of 1832 gave accel- 
erated impetus to the philanthropic Service, 
for shocking stories penetrated to our Eastern 
cities of boatmen ill with cholera, smallpox and 
other diseases huddled promiscuously together 
in one’ chamber, the dying and the dead 
equally neglected, more like cattle than free 
American citizens. To such scenes of distress 
the pioneer surgeons of the Marine Hospital 
Service were sent—truly, as missionaries, for 
such irresponsible crimes verged upon heathen- 
ism in the midst of our enlightened, Christian 
civilization. Public feeling being elicited by this 
sad necessity, the President was authorized to 
receive donations of personal property, and by 
degrees Congress appropriated for the erection of 
a marine hospital at the then small towns of 
Chicago, St. Louis, Cincinnati and Evansville. 
During the late Civil War all of these Govern- 
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ment buildings were put to good use as military 
hospitals. 

Every human institution is liable to abuse, 
and political favoritism began to creep in and 
undermine the efficiency of the Marine Hospital 
Service. The surgeons at the several ports 
served under local appointments made by the 
Secretary of the Treasury on recommendation 
of the Collectors of Customs, who also conducted 
the business of the hospitals. There was ample 
opportunity for dishonest dealing, and in- 
competent administrators were placed in charge 
of the most important hygienic measures. <A 
complete reorganization of the Service was or- 
dered, and Surgeon John§. Billings, of the Army, 


-was summoned to Washington for consultation 


upon this work. In 1870, by Act of Congress, 
the Secretary of the Treasury 
was authorized to appoint a 
supervising surgeon to take 
charge of the Marine Hos- 
pital Bureau, with a com- 
pensation of $2,000 per an- 
num. The tax upon the 
wages of seamen was also 
increased to forty cents a 
month, and a system of out- 
door dispensary for the dis- 
tribution of medicine was in- 
augurated. Statistics gath- 
ered at this time pronounced 
the Service self-supporting, 
the last appropriation for its 
use having been made by 
Congress in 1873. An aggre- 
gate of $4,830,994.34 had up 
to that date been contributed 
by the Government ; collec- 
tion by taxation and by gift during the same 
time amounted to $7,096,968.89 (in all nearly 
twelve millions), and there was a surplus in 
the Treasury to its credit. Another important 
improvement was the law which required all 
applicants for admission to the Service to pass 
a satisfactory examination before a board of 
Marine Hospital surgeons. By this means the 
professional standard of the medical corps has 
been greatly raised. Surgeon John M. Wood- 
worth, of Illinois, was the first Supervising Sur- 
geon, and, four years after his appointment, in 
1875, his title was changed to Supervising Sur- 
geon General, as he was made a commissioned 
officer, his salary being raised to $4,000 a year. 
The regular medical corps of the Service to-day 
consists of surgeons, passed assistant surgeons, 
and assistant surgeons, all of whom are ap- 
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pointed by the President and con- 
firmed by the Senate of the United 
States, after passing the requisite 
examination. Acting assisting sur- 
geons and hospital stewards are 
appointed by the Secretary of the 
Treasury. The discipline is as rigid 
and peremptory as that maintained 
in the army, and while the surgeon 
in charge of a hospital or station 
exercises the command of a general 
over all subordinate officers and 
employés, he is himself subject to 
the orders of his superior officer, 
the supervising surgeon general. 
Change of posts every four years 
is an inflexible rule, hence each 
member of the corps is thoroughly 
trained in the execution of govern- 
ment business, and acquires actual 
quarantine experience and a prac- 
tical acquaintance with contagious diseases of 
almost every kind. 

Thus it is always possible for the Service, 
upon the shortest notice, to send to any point of 
danger expert agents capable of immediately ex- 
ecuting the measures imposed upon them by 
telegraph or otherwise from headquarters. The 
names of some of these men have become na- 
tional by reason of their effective service in 
times of epidemic. 

The work of reform had yet another difficulty 
with which to battle. Medicine has been in a 
great measure an experimental science, and its 
progress has been the outgrowth of bitter ex- 
periences.. Many of the old hospitals had bad 
histories owing to the simple lack of cleanli- 
ness and ventilation ; some actually held the 
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reputation of exhibiting the inva- 
riable complication of erysipelas in 
all surgical cases. Dr. Woodworth 
was in favor of ‘constructing all 
hospitals of wood and destroying 
them after ten or fifteen years, both 
as a sanitary and economical meas- 
ure, and building up new ones in 
their stead.’’ But before resorting 
to this heroic method the pavilion 
style of architecture was given a 
trial. The old type of building 
known as ‘‘the block hospital” 
was generally laid off in the shape 
of a letter H ; the pavilion hospital 
consisted of a main office connected 
by narrow passageways with long 
wings, corridor-shaped, each pro- 
vided with windows on both sides 
to insure a free access of air and 
sunlight, and arranged so as to 
completely isolate the different wards. The first 
structure of this type was erected in San 
Francisco, in 1875, and is still in operation. 
Similar hospitals are now at New Orleans, Mem- 
phis, St. Louis, Baltimore, Cairo, Ills., and 
Evansville, Ind. Their construction is more 
expensive and their claim to superiority over 
the old block hospitals have caused much dis- 
cussion, but surgeons who have had experience 
in both kinds of buildings now declare that they 
have modified their first impressions and believe 
that under the improved methods of cleanliness, 
plumbing and ventilation as fine results may be 
obtained in the block hospital as in the pavilion. 

In 1876 Dr. Woodworth called the attention of 
the nation to the almost criminal disregard of 
State quarantine regulations which prevailed. 
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The letter of the law was observed while its 
spirit was violated, for the unscrupulous master 
of a ship took his bill of health from the last 
foreign port visited which happened to be in a 
good sanitary condition, but said nothing 
about having stopped at other ports infected 
with contagious diseases. Decided action in the 
matter was necessary, and Dr. Woodworth ex- 
pressed his views so strongly before the Inter- 
national Medical Congress, at Philadelphia, that 
Congress passed a bill establishing a national 
quarantine and empowering the supervising 
surgeon general to frame regulations to govern 
the same. Dr. Woodworth did not long survive 
the success of his earnest efforts in behalf of the 
public health. In 1879 he died, and Surgeon 
John B. Hamilton, who was temporarily in 
charge of the bureau during the illness of its 
chief officer, was appointed to fill the vacancy 
by President Hayes. The new  surpervising 
surgeon general was no less energetic in his 
crusade against the importation of foreign epi- 
demics. By his recommendation all existing 
national quarantine stations were made perma- 
nent and fully equipped, and one was established 
on the Pacific Coast. 
In 1884 the hospital tax was abolished, and 


“the tonnage tax received from foreign vessels 


was made available in its place to defray the 
current expenses of the Service. The following 
year entire control of the national quarantine, 


which had tempcrarily been intrusted to a Board 
of Health, reverted permanently to the supervis- 
ing surgeon general. This jurisdiction over all 
quarantine matters has developed until the name 
of the bureau might well be changed to the Sani- 
tary Service of the United States. 

In addition to its charitable aspect, and its 
heavy responsibilities as guardian of the public 
health, minor duties have devolved upon the 
Marine Hospital Service from its intimate and 
necessary connection with other branches of the 
Treasury Department. For example, the Rev- 
enue Cutter Service relies upon it for the phys- 
ical examination of officers and men for admis- 
sion and promotion. The Life-Saving Service is 
indebted to it for the physical examination of its 
keepers and surfmen before admitting them to 
Government employ. Marine Hospital oflicers 
inspect the crews of life-saving stations annually, 
not only to certify that the men are physically 
sound, but that they are strong and able to per- 
form the arduous work required of them, also to 
give instructions in the methods of resuscitating 
persons apparently drowned. The Steamboat In- 
spection Service subjects all applicants for a pi- 
lot’s license to an examination before a Marine 
Hospital surgeon to determine their ability to 
distinguish colored lights at sea, and each year 
hundreds of pilots are rejected on account of 
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color blindness, The Immigration Bureau de- 
pends by law upon the Marine Hospital Service 
for the medical inspection of immigrants. 

In return for these services the strength and 
ability of the Marine Hospital Service is materi- 
ally increased by co-operative association. The 
Steamboat Inspection Service furnishes experts 
to examine the hulls, boilers and machinery of 
the boarding vessels in attendance at the quaran- 
tine stations ; the Life-Saving Service, by direc- 
tion of its general superintendent, watches care- 
fully for any refuse matter washed ashore from 
infected vessels, gathers it up with rakes and 
burns it; while the Revenue Cutter Service 
assists in quarantine measures through the me- 
dium of its little fleet, carrying medical in- 
spectors on board when- 
ever requested, and pa- 
trolling the coast in the 
vicinity of sanitary cor- 
dons to intercept refu- 
gees and enforce the 
Government regulation 
to prevent the spread of 
contagious diseases. The 
presence of medical offi- 
cers at the immigrant 
reception stations is of 
great advantage to the 
bureau, as it enables it 
to keep fully informed 
with regard to all for- 
eigners and their bag- 
gage entering the coun- 
try. 

The present supervis- 
ing surgeon general, Dr. 
Walter Wyman, was ap- 
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pointed by President Harrison upon 
the resignation of Dr. Hamilton, in 
1891. Dr. Wyman is a native of St. 
Louis, Mo., and a graduate of the med- 
ical college of that city. Entering the 
Marine Hospital Service in 1876, he 
has risen through all its grades, and 
has been successively in charge of the 
hospitals at St. Louis, Cincinnati, Bal- 
timore and New York. He was em- 
ployed as surgeon on board the cadet 
ship Chase, of the Revenue Cutter Sery- 
ice, during her annual cruise to Spain 
and the Azores in 1881, and he in- 
spected the crews of life-saving sta- 
tions along the Jersey coast for another 
year. Prior to holding his present 
position he had been in charge of the 
national quarantine division of the bureau, and 
was well-prepared for the grave responsibilities 
which confronted him soon after appointment. 
As will be remembered, a fearful apprehension 
rested on the Republic that the cholera would 
wing its way across the ocean during the season 
of 1893—a calamity which would have entirely 
suspended all preparations for the World’s Fair. 
Vessels were being recklessly forwarded from the 
port of Hamburg where the pest was raging, and 
the United States feared that the national quaran- 
tine stations at Camp Low, off Sandy Hook, N.Y., 
and at Delaware Breakwater would of necessity 
be filled with immigrants held under observa- 
tion, so arrangements were made for the imme- 
diate detail of enlisted men fully armed from the 
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several cutters to act as guards around these de- 
tention camps. In this emergency it was desir- 
able that some indirect means should be em- 
ployed to suspend immigration without resorting 
to a formal proclamation to that effect, and Dr. 
Wyman conceived the excellent plan of enforc- 
ing a twenty days’ quarantine on board vessels. 
This idea took shape in the memorable circular 
of the President which called forth so much 
complaint, but resulted in an almost complete 
cessation of immigration for that season. The 
whole nation was aroused to the gravity of the 
situation, and an Act of Congress was passed 
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example is having a wholesome effect upon the 
whole civilized world. The leading steamship 
companies are voluntarily taking measures to 
prevent the shipment of persons or cargo from 
foreign ports liable to carry infection ; and at 
the recent Sanitary Convention held in Paris the 
regulations of the United States Treasury De- 
partment served as a model in the preparation of 
precautionary restrictions to be imposed upon 
cholera-bearing pilgrims. 

As Naples is the favorite port of embarkation 
for emigrants from the Mediterranean, it is one 
of the most threatening localities. Surgeon. B. 
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February 15th, 1893, containing the most com- 
prehensive legislation yet formulated affecting 
the protection of the public health. Under the 
authority granted by this law, Marine Hospital 
officers were detailed to serve in connection with 
the consulates at foreign ports and report upon 
the sanitary condition of all vessels, cargoes, 
erews and passengers about to depart for the 
United States, and thus the ordinary consular 
bill of health was certified by a responsible phy- 
sician. In this important feature the quarantine 
system of the United States differs from, and is 
superior to, that of any other country, and its 


Young’s report of operations during the two 
months that he was stationed at that city in 
1893 illustrates graphically. the work of the 
Marine Hospital Service abroad. 

He was surprised to find Naples itself a com- 
paratively clean city, well supplied with water 
and under good sanitary regulations, vaccina- 
tion compulsory and free, and heavy penalties 
imposed upon physicians who failed to report 
the existence of contagious diseases. Still the 
populace are extremely conservative and averse 
to innovations, and Dr. Young’s position was a 
peculiar and delicate one. Every precautionary 
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direction which he had been instructed to en- 
force conflicted with some national prejudice ; 
but, by a happy combination of tact and firm- 
ness, he silenced the chorus of opposition raised 
by the local authorities and inaugurated his 
initial movement—examination on shore of all 
emigrants bound for the United States. With 
an average of five hundred individuals a day to 
handle, and everybody, from the agents down 
(with a few honorable exceptions) in league to 
prevent reforms, the American physician was 
kept busy. The steerage passengers had been in 
the habit of carrying large boxes of cheese, sau- 
sages and bread on 
board ship for their 
own consumption, or 
to smuggle into Amer- 
ica for their friends. 
In view of the fact that 
food was the principal 
source of danger under 
the present emergency, 
this practice had to be 
broken up, and Dr. 
Young’s assistants 
soon became experts 
in detecting smugglers. 
It was not uncommon 
to find a man’s shirt 
filled with small 
cheeses, or a vyoman 
with a girdle from 
which hung festoons 
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of sausages under her 
dress. The confiscation 
of these articles, and 
the special care ob- 
served with regard to 
the water supply, act- 
ually saved our ships 
from a fierce outbreak 
of the cholera in mid- 
ocean. To summarize, 
eight vessels left Na- 
ples, with their class of 
passengers, their place 
of origin, their sup- 
plies identical. Four of 
these, leaving without. 
precautionary meas- 
ures, became floating 
pest houses—no less 
than fifty deaths oc- 
curring in each case. 
Three of the vessels. 
bound for the United 
States were exempt from any appearance of chol- 


-era, and one, which sailed before the ‘‘ infected 


port regulations’’ were in action, escaped with 
three deaths on board. 

There are eleven national quarantine stations. 
established at maritime points of danger, where 
either the local quarantine is defective or where 
by advantage in location protection is afforded 
to several States at once, but these stations are 
so remote from populous centers that they are 
rarely visited ; hence the completeness of their 
equipment, and the scientific care with which 
they are conducted are unsuspected and unap- 
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preciated by the majority of our people. As the 
same details of work and management are true 
of all, one example will serve as an illustration. 
The quarantine guard for the port of Phila- 
delphia and adjacent cities is very superior in all 
its appointments, and consists of two separate 
and distinct stations co-operating together. Ves- 
sels entering Delaware Bay are required to stop 
at Delaware Breakwater Quarantine, situated on 
the point of Cape Henlopen, which is a reserva- 
tion forty acres in extent, surrounded by a 
picket fence ten feet high, and containing hos- 
pitals for the sick, barracks capable of accom- 
modating one thousand persons, arranged so as 
to segregate the suspects from -the well, also 
buildings fitted up with all the modern and im- 
proved appointments for disinfecting, bathing 
and laundry purposes. Co-extensive with the 
thoroughness of the methods employed, it 
is the earnest desire of the supervising 
surgeon general that commerce shall 

be hampered, as little as possible, 
therefore vessels are boarded without 
delay, and subjected to a careful 
scrutiny, the authority of the board- 
ing officer being for the time ab- 
solute. If a case of contagious 
disease is discovered, it is in- 
stantly removed to the hos- 
pital, and all suspected im- 
migrants are taken off the 
ship and detained within 
the quarantine inclosure 
for the period necessary to 
develop the disease. The accommo- 
dations would be pronounced com- 
fortable, except by people who are 
fretting over their temporary imprisonment. 
The surgeon in charge holds an unenviable 
position, since he becomes a target for bitter cen- 
sure and criticism by the friends of the cabin 
passengers held under observation; but the 
principle of expediency is bravely adhered to by 
the Service—a few must suffer lest the whole na- 
tion be afflicted. - After undergoing careful scru- 
tiny, the ship is allowed to proceed to Reedy 
Island Quarantine, at which point, at the junc- 
tion of Delaware Bay and River, about forty 
miles below Philadelphia, the quarantine plant 
proper is established, on a pier 200 feet long, ex- 
tending into the channel. Here are two steam 
chambers, a furnace for germinating the fumes 
of burning sulphur, a steam fan and engine for 
driving the gas thus generated into ships, and 
tanks for disinfecting solutions, with accompany- 
ing pump and hose for washing out the interior 
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of ships. The vessel needing treatment is com— 
ducted to suitable anchorage, a yellow flag 1S 
hoisted at her foremost head, and she is sub- 
jected to a thorough cleansing and disinfection - 

Passed Assistant Surgeon A. H. Glennan is in 

command at Reedy Island. 

Another important quarantine station is lo- 
cated at Tortugas Island, Fla., for the reason 
that a large proportion of vessels from Cuban 
ports liable to have yellow fever on board are 
obliged to stop here before entering the Gulf of 
Mexico. The treatment of vessels suspected of 
carrying this infection is comparatively simple, 
since suspects are detained only five days, and 
the cargo being principally sugar and _ coffee, 
packed in bags, it can easily be disinfected by 
applying the fumes of sulphur dioxide. 

The Service 
has discovered 
from sad 


experi- 
ence that too 
great care can- 
not be exercised 
in the cleansing of vessels. In comparatively inac- 
cessible places, fore and aft, there will likely be 
found deposits of trash and filth, and the chain 
lockers, too, need close scrutiny to see that the 
cables have been properly washed before storing, 
as the harbor mud of some ports— such as 
Havana—is polluted with infection. The Tortu- 
gas station is at present under the management 
of Passed Assistant Surgeon Louis Laval Wil- 
liams, an energetic young South Carolinian, who 
has been an officer of the Marine Hospital 
Service for the past twelve years. 

At Cape Charles is the national quarantine to 
protect the .capital city and other towns in its 
vicinity, the hospital being on Fisherman’ $s 
Island. Other stations designed to guard South- 
ern ports are Southport Quaranti near Wil- 
mington, N. C. ; South Atlantic Quarantine, OM 
Blackbeard Island, Ga.; Gulf Quarantine, On 
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Ship Island, Miss. ; and Brunswick Quarantine, 
at Brunswick, Ga. The Pacific coast has three 
stations—for the inspection of Chinese immi- 
grants principally—one at Port Townsend, one at 
San Diego, and one on Angel Island, San Fran- 
cisco Bay. Cape Low Quarantine has been 
abandoned. At New York, Boston and New 
Orleans the maritime quarantines are owned 
and operated by the State or municipality, but 
Marine Hospital officers are detailed to co-oper- 
ate with these authorities in the enforcement of 
their rules, as well as those laid down by the 
Secretary of the Treasury. The most amicable 
relations exist in this joint 
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practically surrendered their functions in this 
respect. 

While the outposts are guarded against pesti- 
lence from abroad, the sanitary conditions of af- 
fairs at home are not neglected. The Govern- 
ment maintains a hygienic laboratory in the 
Butler Building (rather cramped, indeed, on ac- 
count of limited space), where experiments are 
conducted in regard to the origin, pathology, 
and therapy of epidemic diseases. Other syb- 
jects studied are inocculation, disinfection, and 
the water supply of Washington City, in connec- 
tion with its accredited malaria. This laboratory 
is under the direction of the well-known Dr. 
J. J. Kinyonn. A pamphlet, entitled ‘‘ Public 
Health Reports,’’ is published weekly by the 
bureau, which contains divers interesting hy- 
gienic statistics, as well as the latest information 
pertaining to sanitary matters received by mail 
or cable. If, in spite of every precaution, an 
epidemic breaks out in any State, directions are 
immediately telegraphed from headquarters to 
every portion of the region likely to be infected. 
Should the disease assume a dangerous, ungov- 
ernable character, Marine Hospital officers are 
dispatched to enforce the various rules of inland 
quarantine. Since 1800 there have been but 
seven years that yellow fever has not invaded the 
United States. Concealment of the first pres- 
ence of this disease has, in great part, aided in 
its disastrous results. No reliance can be placed 
upon the statements of local physicians in this 
respect, for they have been known to confess 
that the arrival of frost relieved them from a 
heavy load of duplicity. Under present arrange- 
ments the Marine Hospital Service does not 


hesitate to send an expert immediately to any 
suspected locality to announce if the yellow 


action; and, although the 
Board of Health of New Or- 
leans objects to Federal sur- 
veillance, there is a growing 
sentiment throughout the 
Union to yield undivided con- 
trol of all quarantine matters 
to the National Government, 
as is evidenced by the propo- 
sition favorably — dis- 
cussed by the authorities at 
Portland, Me., at Savannah, 
and at Mobile. The leading 
papers of Florida and Texas 
warmly advocate the change, 
and two States—Pennsylvania 


being 
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and North Carolina — have 
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fever exists—an expert who, in 
the discharge of his duty, need 
not fear bringing down a storm 
upon his head from friends and 
associate authorities, and ruin- 
ing his future professional pros- 
pects. Much has been written 
about the futility of attempting 
to stamp out yellow fever, but 
the fact is, however, that in 
the cases cited the epidemic had 
become well established before 
any steps were taken to sup- 
press it. The Service has found 
it important to confine the dis- 
ease within its present area by 
stationing guards on land and 
sea about the infected town or 
district, and allowing no egress 
or ingress except through a de- 
tention camp. The first time 
that military force was employed by the Marine 
Hospital Service was in Texas, during the epi- 
demic of 1882. Yellow fever prevailed in Mexico, 
and Brownsville became infected. At the request 
of the Governor of the State, a cordon was estab- 
lished, one hundred miles in length, extending 
from Corpus Christi on the Gulf inland to Laredo, 
on the Rio Grande. A triangle of suspected ter- 
ritory was thus inclosed by the Gulf, the river, 
and the line of military guards. The fever pre- 
vailed in one corner of this district, and, as 
soon -as practicable, a second cordon was drawn 
nearer to Brownsville, and a hospital and dis- 
pensaries opened for the gratuitous treatment of 
all applicants. The outside line of guards was 
withdrawn as soon as sufficient time had elapsed 
to prove that no more contagion could be found 
between the two lines. But the fever continued 
to spread northward along the Rio Grande in 
Mexico, till another cordon, five hundred miles 
long, was 
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been freely lavished upon the 
representative of the Govern- 
ment who enforced the restrict- 
ive measures. Surgeon Robert 
Drake Murray, who was placed 
in command of the armed cor- 
don drawn about Brownsville, 
was in danger of suffering per- 
sonal violence. The method 
adopted for suppressing the 
epidemic was new, and the peo- 
ple panic-stricken. Recalling 
some of this exciting experience, 
in a letter, Dr. Murray says: 
‘*For months I was dependent 
on my wits and willingness to 
pull a trigger in order to save 
the cause I upheld. Once a 
mob of three hundred men called 
to hang me, but a few words in 
Spanish and a careless air 
changed their curses into viras! They happened 
to think of my utter abandonment of self in the 
care of their sick, and I got out of a bad scrape.”’ 

In the treatment of yellow fever cases Dr. 
Murray has met with phenomenal success dur- 
ing twenty summers, and his name is blessed 
throughout the Southern States, coupled with the 
epithet of ‘‘Sleepless Guardian.’’ Out of a list 
of 165 people under his care at Oldtown Fernan- 
dina, Fla., in 1872, only eight deaths occurred ; 
and it is with peculiar pleasure that he cites 
the antipodes of ages in the patients who recov- 
ered—one 52 hours, another 109 years old. 
Brunswick, Ga., remembers vividly the arrival 
of Surgeon Murray in the midst of its stricken 
community when, in the latter part of 1893, by 
Federal decree, the town was shut in to meet her 
trial hour of isolation and depression. Al- 
though exposed again to the dangers of con- 
tagion and the blind rage of a terrified mob, 
the self- 


drawn on 
the Amer- 
ican side 
of the 
boundary, 
and three 


en a 


possession. 
cheerful- 
ness, kind- 
liness and 
activity of 
the medi- 
cal veteran 


hundred 
mounted 
guards (Texan cowboys) were employed to pre- 
vent any further importation of the disease while 
the medical officers were engaged stamping it out 
in Brownsville. 

Strong language has been used concerning the 
hardships imposed by the cordon, and abuse has 
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soon quiet- 
ed down the excitement, broke up the disorder, 
inspired confidence and lowered the death rate. 
In spite of the general chaos around him, Dr. 
Murray directed the census to be taken, and as- 
certained the presence of 8,000 people in the 
town and suburbs. One-half of this number 
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were already on the verge of needing relief from 
outside, and all might probably be in distress for 
provisions before the close of the siege. Unap- 
palled by these’ figures, he now saw his task 
clearly defined, and during the eleven ensuing 
weeks the Government was not burdened with 
the sustenance of the infected city. As much as 
$32,000 in food supplies was contributed by 
charitable committees. The greatest, suffering 
was among the colored people, whose afflicted 
ones far outnumbered the whites. Two colored 
physicians, with pay and free medicine, were 
appointed to treat their own race, and four col- 
ored inspectors to seek out all in need of relief. 
By example as well as precept, the~ energetic 
surgeon urged those who were still in health to 
pursue their ordinary avocations, 
using industry as a mental tonic 
against disease, and often since he 
has declared that he was ‘‘ prouder 
of the vessels loaded than of the 
lives saved.’’ 
Depopulation of 
an infected section 
has been recognized 
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selves subjected to strict hygienic discipline. A 
bugler announced the hours for rising, meals, 
daily retirement to quarters for inspection by 
the physician, and retiring at night. Though 
kept under severe surveillance, the camp was 
made as comfortable and cheerful as was con- 
sistent with obedience to the regulations. 

A system of railroad inspection has helped in 
some instances to check the epidemic. At cer- 
tain stations Government officials in uniform 
boarded the trains upon arrival, and 
demanded of each passenger a certifi- 
cate showing where he had been within 
the past ten days. A fugitive upon de- 
tection was given his choice of re- 
turning to the in- fected region or re- 
pairing immediate- 
ly to the probation 
camp. 
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as efficacious in eradicating the malady, so, a 
probation camp is opened outside the cordon 
for the reception of refugees still in health, 
where their baggage may be thoroughly fumi- 
gated, and themselves subjected to strict hy- 
gienic discipline, while they are held under 
observation by the surgeon in command for a 
sufficient time to demonstrate that the germs of 
contagion are not lurking in their persons. 

A probation camp, under the command of 
Passed Assistant Surgeon H. D. Geddings, was 
opened near Waynesville, as the only asylum for 
refugees from Brunswick. All the exits by 
water from the doomed city were patrolled by 
United States revenue cutters td intercept refu- 
gees. Four hundred persons availed themselves 
of the permission to move to the detention 
camp, where, immediately after arrival, their 
baggage was thoroughly disinfected and them- 


During the Jacksonville epidemic of 1888, not 
one train was allowed to go North, and more 
than one thousand freight cars were disinfected. 
Only the Government train was allowed to stop 
at Camp Perry, situated forty miles from Jack- 
sonville, on the boundary line- between Florida 
and Georgia. This was the first probation camp 
ever established by the United States. Its ac- 
commodations consisted of fifty wooden cottages, 
350 tents, two portable barracks, a quartermaster 
and guard-house, a commissary building, a 
laundry and a house for cooking and eating; in 
fact, a small village capable of receiving from six 
hundred to one thousand people. 

A new feature in epidemic management was 
the establishment of an inspection service out- 
side of the infected area during the yellow fever 
pestilence at Brunswick, in 1893. Dr. H. R. 
Carter, assisted by fifteen sanitary inspectors, 
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was detailed upon this duty, 
which proved an excellent 
field for his efficient and 
thorough work. Describing 
the condition of affairs which 
then existed, Dr. Carter wrote 
to the bureau at Washing- 
ton: ‘‘At every place I vis- 
ited grave apprehension was 
felt at the continued spread 
of the fever, and, from what 
I heard, the feeling was gen- 
eral over southeast Georgia. 
All incorporated towns had 
taken measures to prevent the 
introduction within _ their 
limits of those who had been 
exposed to infection. In 
some, these measures were 
well conceived and carefully carried out; in 
others, the combination of earnestness and in- 
efficiency was almost pathetic.’’ 

An imminent danger was the establishment of 
other foci of infection on the line of railroad, as 
this would have complicated the situation by the 
flight of their floating population to the most ac- 
cessible towns. A system of railroad inspection 
was put in operation, and, fortunately, as soon 
as the need for this action was appreciated, the 
residents at many of the stations co-operated 
with the Government 
surgeon and_ forbade 
suspects to come or re- - | 
main among them. In 
some instances sani- 
tary inspectors tray- 
eled on the trains, 
the work of freeing 
the railroads from re- 
fugees was practically 
accomplished, and 
traffic was continued 
without interruptio 
Reports of fever havil 
ing appeared in new 
localities, led to re- 
quests that the suspi- 
cious sickness be in- 
vestigated, and the 
neighborhood reassur- 
ed by an authoritative 
statement. In this 
manner thirteen com- 
munities were relieved 
from the suspicion of 
contagion, all false 
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rumors being silenced by the 
voice of the Government rep- 
resentatives. 

Dr. Carter is enthusiastic- 
ally termed by his brother 
officers ‘‘the genius of the 
Service.’’ Not only is he 
‘regarded as an authority in 
the treatment of yellow fever 
cases, but the improved 
methods which he has sug- 
gested have completely revo- 
lutionized quarantine work. 
He is at present in charge of 
the Chicago Hospital, a splen- 
did structure, which was de- 
signed by the late architect, 
A. B. Mullett, and is one of 
the finest in the possession of 
the Government. The number of patients treated 
in this building alone during 1896 was 2,396, 
the annual average of persons receiving medical 
aid through hospitals and dispensaries of the 
Service being 50,000. 

An excellent example of the beneficent in- 
fluence of the Marine Hospital Service allied to 
its military power was furnished by a recent oc- 
currence of distress and danger. About one 
thousand negroes from various Southern States 
had been induced, in the spring of 1895, by a 
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land syndicate owning plantations in Mexico, to 
migrate thither and form a colony. After a few 
months of hard work, disappointing remunera- 
tion and poor feeding, a disease called ‘‘ cotton- 
pox’’ by their employers made its appearance 
among the colored people, and in despair the 
colony was abandoned. Traveling slowly,-under 
grievous vexations, in crowded freight cars, 300 
of the poor creatures at last (July 23d, 1895), 
reached Eagle Pass, a frontier town of Texas, on 
the Rio Grande. They were in a lamentable 
condition, and, while awaiting the completion of 
arrangements by the State Department to furnish 
them transportation home, their complaint was 
diagnosed by the health authorities as small- 
pox, and the entire number was placed in quar- 
antine about three miles from the city. The 
camp equipment consisted of two small tents 
and a few cooking utensils, and, although direc- 
tions were telegraphed from the Marine Hospital 
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nurses, guards, tents and supplies, and Camp 
Jenner was opened, not to be closed until Oc- 
tober 21st. Out of 178 cases of smallpox sixty 
deaths occurred, a small mortality considering 
the deplorable condition of the refugees when. 
the bureau assumed control. 

Among the distinguished surgeons in the 
Service is Dr. Henry W. Sawtelle, who has de- 
voted twenty-three years to the profession, and 
was recently sent as a delegate to the Pan Amer- 
ican Congress, held in Mexico. Dr. Sawtelle. 
made the first physical inspection of surfmen in 
the employ of the Government, and it was at his. 
suggestion that the general superintendent of the 
Life-Saving Service directed that all life-saving: 
crews be subsequently examined annually to in- 
sure the employment of sound, able-bodied men. 
He also prepared the first medicine chest, which 
has served as a model for those since furnished 
to every life-saving station to meet all possible 
emergencies resulting from shipwreck. 
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headquarters at Washington, practically noth- 
ing was done toward nursing or preventing the 
spread of contagion. The drinking of ‘ yarb- 
tea’? and other negro medicine was not inter- 
‘fered with, and the only rations furnished were 
corn-bread, bacon and coffee. The patients were 
allowed to lie on their old infected -rags, and 
drag themselves from one tree to another seeking 
shade from the burning sun. Visiting between 
the ‘sick and the refuge camps was not pro- 
hibited, and the death-rate increased to such an 
alarming extent that a stampede of the wretched, 
penned-up creatures was hourly expected. The 
collector of customs telegraphed to Washington, 
requesting the supervising surgeon general to as- 
sunie entire control of the epidemic ; and Passed 
Assistant Surgeon G. M. Magruder, stationed at 
Galveston, was ordered to Eagle Pass immedi- 
ately. His arrival, August 11th, was speedily 
followed by a full corps of medical assistants, 
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Surgeon H. W. Austin, at present in 
charge of the hospital at Boston, has 
won a high reputation in quarantine 
work, and was sent to represent the: 
United States Marine Hospital Service 
at the Eleventh International Congress, 
held in Rome, in 1894. Another vet- 
eran in the Government service is Dr. 
Preston H. Bailhache, who acted in 
the capacity of army surgeon during: 
the late Civil War. Dr. Bailhache is 
well known as a writer upon medical 
topics, and in 1894 he was detailed to- 
attend the International Sanitary Con- 
ference held at Paris. 

One of the most exciting events of his connec- 
tion with the Service occurred at the Angel 
Island Quarantine, San Francisco Bay, before 
that station had been fully equipped. A large 
mail steamer from Hong Kong and Tokio ar- 
rived, having on board 800 passengers—men, 
women and children—all more or less dangerous 
immigrants because smallpox had broken out 
en route. The local boards of health and the 
local quarantine officers were powerless to pro- 
vide for so many, yet something had to he done, 
and done quickly, too. The national quaran- 
tine station under construction was in a very un- 
finished state—only bare floors, with no stoves, 
no cots, no accommodations for the sick. Yet, 
with the prompt decision of a commander accus- 
tomed to mect emergencies and organize victory 
out of defeat, Dr. Bailhache assumed control of 
all the available force at his disposal, and, by 
dint of working through the night, ranges were- 
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put in, beds supplied 
and everything neces- 
sary provided for the 
temporary care of the 
sick, segregation of the 
well, and proper ob- 
servation of suspects 
—all this without any 
extra expense to the 
Government. 

With a view to em- 
bracing all whose la- 
bors advance the in- 
terests of commerce, 
the Marine Hospital 
Service includes un- 
der its benefaction the 
officers and men of the 
Revenue Cutter Ser- 
vice, surfmen in the 
Government employ, 
pilots and the crews 
of lighthouse tenders. 
There are at the present day twenty-one hospitals 
located at the principal cities of the United States, 
and more than a hundred dispensaries and relief 
stations at small ports, where medicine is given 
out, or patients treated in local hospitals by 
Government surgeons. Two of these stations 
are for the special relief of the oystermen of 
Chesapeake Bay, who endure peculiar hardships 
in the pursuit of this useful industry. Not 
only are their constitutions weakened by cold 
and long exposure, but they are liable to in- 
juries from the dredging machines ; consequently, 
they are worthy objects of charitable considera- 
tion. 

In spite of the immigration law, which for- 
bids the landing of any person afflicted with a 
loathsome disease, cases of leprosy have been 
introduced into America, and so great is the 
Anglo-Saxon abhorrence of a leper that the local 
health authorities are tempted to conceal the 
presence of these objectionable patients. The 
disease is moderately contagious, but if segrega- 
tion or colonization is enforced there is no need 
for anxiety, and, to obviate all difficulties in this 
connection, Dr. Wyman strongly advocates the 
establishment of a United States asylum for 
lepers. Another humane project toward the ac- 

-complishment of which the bureau is bending its 

energies at present, is to compel the owners of 
steamers on our Western rivers to provide ade- 
quate shelter for their deck-hands. A bill to 
this effect was before the last Congress. 

The recent appearance of the bubonic plague 
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in India, which struck consternation into the 
heart of all Europe, caused the Secretary of the 
Treasury to promptly issue, in January, 1897, 
a general circular directing that a fifteen days’ 
quarantine and all other regulations relating to 
the prevention of a visitation of the cholera be 
observed by health officers of the United States 
during the present emergency. 

The Supervising Surgeon General has written 
upon a number of sanitary and medical topics ; 
his latest address was delivered before the Pan 
American Congress, which met in the City of 
Mexico in November, 1896, and was entitled 
‘International Obligation with Regard to Epi- 
demic Diseases.’’ For years Dr. Wyman has de- 
voted himself to probing the cause of those epi- 
demic diseases which have been the scourge of 
the human race. He spent several months of 
study in Europe, and has also visited Cuba to 
familiarize himself with the local conditions 
which maké this island a perpetual menace to 
the health of the United States. As a result of 
these investigations, he confidently asserts that 
not one of the destructive epidemics need ever 
visit our country. Not one is indigenous to 
the soil ; cholera comes to us from Asia by a 
circuitous route; yellow fever from Cuba and 
South America; typhus fever from Russia and 
Mexico. Not even amid the dense population of 
New York City has typhoid a permanent lodg- 
ment. We have thirty-seven State Boards of 
Health, ever-increasing in zeal, activity, legal 
power and pecuniary resources; and, as our 
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people appreciate more and more the blessings 
of cleanliness, why should our transatlantic and 
equatorial neighbors force upon us the punish- 
ment of their own filth and indolence? It 
has become the duty of the nation to take 
strenuous measures to (as Dr. Wyman quaintly 
expresses it) ‘‘ force our neighbors to clean up 
their back yards.’”’ For this extensive garbage 
legislation international arbitrament would be 
necessary, but if all civilized nations would com- 
bine in refusing to hold commercial intercourse 
with the East unless its countries united in 
strangling the monster born perennially on the 
sacred banks of the Ganges, perhaps the fanati- 
cism of the Hindoo and the Mohammedan would 
yield before mercenary motives, and cholera— 
that most fearful of all scourges—cease to afflict 
humanity. Why should not the natives of India 
be induced to cremate 
their dead, and then 
strew the ashes on the 
banks of the sacred riv- 
er? In like manner if 
the citizens of the Uni- 
ted States would agree 
to dispense with the 
luxury of coffee for a 
while, our West India 
friends might be com- 
pelled to render their 
harbors innocuous by 
sanitary engineering, 
and lift that load of 
responsibility which 
weighs upon the men 
who stand upon our 
quarantine wharves 
from early spring till 
frost, watching with 
deep anxiety the ap- 
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proach of every vessel. 
Much has already been 
accomplished by the 
Marine Hospital Ser- 
vice. Although chol- 
era was violently epi- 
demic in Egypt dur- 
ing 1896, unremitting 
vigilance and a rigid 
enforcement at Alex- | 
andria of the regula- 
tions prohibiting the 
shipment of rags has 
prevented its being 
carried to the United 
. States from Mediter- 
ranean ports. Yellow fever also was successfully 
warded off during the summer of 1896. In this 
work the revenue cutters rendered effectual aid 
by patrolling the coast of Florida to intercept 
filibusters and Cuban refugees. Smallpox, in- 
deed, made its appearance in twenty-two States, 
but conditions were ameliorated by the general 
order promulgated by the Service for the prompt 
vaccination of the crews of all vessels arriving at 
New Orleans. 

In contemplating the difficulties against which 
the Marine Hospital Service has struggled in 
attaining its present standpoint, as embodied 
in Dr. George W. Stoner’s address (published in 
pamphlet form), delivered before the Interna- 
tional Congress of Charities, at Chicago, in 1893, 
the most utopian expectations of the future of 
this wise institution do not seem unfounded. 
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A TALE OF THE 
By CHARLES 


Eg HEN I first became acquaint- 
a ed with José, or ‘Joe,’ as 
he was familiarly called, 
there was no common ground 
for us to stand upon, for 
neither understood the 
other’s language. Beyond 
a certain affinity between the 
sound and meaning of a few words common to 
the French and Mexican-Spanish, the former of 
which I understood, we were compelled to ex- 
press ourselves in signs and shoulder-shrugs. 
This primitive language was sufficient for certain 
practical purposes, but was wholly inadequate 
for extended conversation upon more intricate 
topics. 2 
IT imagined José to be made of different clay 
from the ordinary greaser, because his features 
were delicately chiscled, and his nose bore a 
strong resemblance to that: shown in the por- 
traits of Montezuma and other Aztec princes. 
In addition to his noble features, his bearing was 
* as dignified as that of an ancient grandee. These 
indications of good blood excited my great curi- 
osity to learn something about his ancestry and 
of the ancient race to which I was sure he be- 
longed, but there was no way of gratifying it 
except by learning his language, or teaching him 
mine. A mere suggestion was sufficient to ob- 
tain José’s consent, and we accordingly set about 
- acquiring each other’s mother tongue with mu- 
tual zeal, each becoming master and pupil at 
one and the same time. I think José learned 
American faster than I did Mexican, for it was 
not long before he could converse quite fluently 
in the English language, handling it roughly, so 
to speak, but never failing to seize upon the right 
word to express his ideas; whereas, I could not 
progress beyond a broken mixture of both. 
It was a terrible period of drouth in Southern 
California, when, from April of one year until 
December of the following vear, almost twenty 
months, there had not been any rainfall to speak 
of, not more than an inch or two distributed 
over that long, dry spell, and then in the shape 
of aggravating mists that barely laid the dust. 
It was impossible to raise any crops under such 
circumstances ; moreover, there was not only 
no water for irrigation, but none for the perish- 
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ing cattle. The stragglers from the outlying 
ranches were driven in nearer town, among them 
José and his wife, whom I prevailed upon to set- 
tle down on my ranch, with full permission 
to cut and sell for fuel all the scrub oak they 
wanted. 

In December of the second year of the drouth, 
Nature made ample amends for her former parsi- 
mony by emptying what seemed to be the entire 
contents of the Pacific Ocean upon the land. 
After numerous fine rains along during the 
month of November, affording the soil enough 
moisture to be hurriedly prepared and planted, 
the flood gates of heaven were opened to the 
highest peg, and the various sprouting seeds and 
tubers actually washed out of their appropriate 
beds, and thrown together in the most perfect 
horticultural jumble an agriculturist ever saw. 
José undertook to straighten out this ‘‘ very bad 
mix,’’ as he called it, and he did it so effectu- 
ally that little was lost by the deluge. 

“José, tell me something about yourself,” 
said I, one day, after we had begun to reap the 
fruit of our labors, and were sitting under the. 
shade of a eucalyptus discussing a luscious watem 
melon. : : 

‘« Ah, sefior,’’ he replied, carving another slice 
out of the melon, ‘‘it is not much that I have to 
tell. In one place I was born; in one other I 
live; mafiana—to-morrow I die. What more 
would you have ?”’ 

‘But I mean something about your past life,”’ 
insisted I. ‘Surely, you have not always lived 
as vou do now ?”’ 

‘« No, sefior,” he answered, with perfect sim- 
plicity, ‘‘ it was not always so.”’ 

‘* Was it a woman ?” I persisted, cruelly. 

‘CAh, mi Conchita!’ exclaimed José, with 
quivering lip, and brushing a tear from his 
check. 

““T thought so!’ cried I, with hilarity, dig- 
ging the red heart out of the melon. ‘* Now, you 
must tell me all about it, or I will never let you 
rest. What was the trouble ?” 

“Tt was not wheat you call trouble, sefior,”’ 
said José, mournfully, ‘‘my Conchita is dead, 
and I have marry another.” 

“‘Well,”’ said I, laughing, ‘‘that makes trouble 
enough sometimes ; ‘but tell me about it.’’ ; 
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‘It is not much I have to tell, sefior,’’ said 
he; then, after a moment’s hesitation, ‘‘I will 
tell if only to make the sefior laugh.” 

‘Laugh at you ?”’ exclaimed I. ‘‘ No, indeed, 
T laugh at my own troubles—never at those of 
another man.”’ 

So, settling myself in a comfortable position, I 
prepared to hear José’s story. 

‘T was born in the shadow of the great Cho- 
lula, sefior, where my people for generations have 
waited, and do now wait, for the great Quetzalco- 
huatl to come again. It was he who conquered 
the war-god, and destroyed the bloody altar of 
sacrifice upon which the priests had immolated 
so many victims. He taught us peace, and 
would have put an end to human sacrifices, but 
the priests would not listen to his voice, so he 
went away to some far-off land, promising to 
come to us again when the people were ready to 
hear him and obey his commands. Sefior, our 
hearts have been open to his counsel, and our 
ears strained these many years to hear his voice, 
and the people, living and dead, wait under the 
shadow of the great pyramid for him to come as 
he said. Alas! sefior, I was forced to go away, 
and I cannot hear him when he comes. Perhaps 
Conchita may, for she lies dead—dead there, 
sefior, where the white God said we must wait, 
and where I may not go. 

‘¢ Among the multitude who waited as did I, 
there was one only that I saw—Conchita. Ah, 
sefior, how can I tell you about my Conchita? 
I loved her, sefior—I say it without shame—she 
was my all! Our hearts beat in unison, and we 
waited with elasped hands for him whose prom- 
ises we believed in with the strong faith of our 
race. It was thus the white God wished his 
people to dwell together, hand in hand and 
heart to heart, instead of shedding each other’s 
blood with the sacrificial knife. The old padré 
said it was wicked to love as we did, and that 
He, for whom we waited, was a demon. But it 
was not true, sefior, for He was a god of peace, 
and taught his people to love one another, as 
Conchita and I were doing, and so I told the 
padré,”” 

‘At this, the good man only smiled, for he 
was wise, but said to come to him when we 
- were ready, and he would unite us in the way it 
was proper for us to be united. This I promised 
to do, and when T told my Conchita, she was 
very glad, and, putting her arms around my 
neck, whispered in my ear that she was ready. 
So it was arranged that we should be united ac- 
cording to the fashion of the padré in a few days. 
But, sefor, it was not to be. The cup of joy 
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was to be dashed to the ground when the taste 
of it was almost upon our lips ! 

“One Quatalmazil, who claimed descent from 
a princely line, was attracted by the sweetness 
of my Conchita, and made her afraid with his: 
attentions. Too noble to complain, she suffered 
his persecutions in silence, until I, myself, one 
day discovered his treachery to his friend, and 
reproached him ; but he hurled my reproaches 
back at me with bitter scorn. 

“You ! sneered he ; ‘you aspire to wed the 
descendant of a noble line, the daughter of an 
illustrious race, and presume to rival me—me, 
the descendant of the last king of a-great peo- 
ple! Iwill not stop to bandy words with a 
slave ! 

‘‘ He turned in disdain to leave me, but I, en- 
raged, felled him to the earth with a single blow, 
and made ready for him again should he arise 
and attack me. But he made no attempt to re- 
venge himself, merely saying, in a calm voice, 
as he arose from the dust where I had cast 
him : 

“©¢T will meet you this night, when the first 
shadow of the great pyramid is cast upon the 
ruins of the ancient stone of sacrifice. It is 
there that one or the other shall lay down his 
life. Come with your keenest knife, it will be 
needed ! 

* “Saying which, he turned upon his heel and 
left me. 

‘“We did not fail to keep the appointment, 
sefior, for hoth of us belonged to a race that for- 
get religion when the blood is hot. Not a word 
was spoken, as we stripped off all the clothing 
from the upper part of our bodies so as to per- 
mit free movement to our arms, for this was to 
be a combat to the death, and the slightest 
hindrance to a stroke or parry might be fatal. 
Placing ourselves opposite each other at an 
agreed distance —for everything was done in 
order—we grasped our keen knives in our right 
hands, and warily approached each other. I 
knew that my enemy was courageous and a good 
fighter, and my own heart was strong, for there 
was Conchita to lose, so I was upon my guard. 
When we had come so close together that we 
could see our image in cach other’s eves, Quatal- 
mazil, with a loud ery, stopped short, his eves 
starting at the mark upon my breast—the one 
you have so often seen, sefior—and, suddenly 


‘dropping his knife, he cast himself upon his 


knees at my feet, saying, in a supplicating 
voice : 
‘*¢ José, I may not strike vou, of all men ” 
“Wherefore not? cried I, in amazement, 
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thinking that, perhaps, he had been overcome 
by a sudden attack of cowardice which some- 
times happens to the bravest man, as the sefior 
may know. 

‘* “See said he, with staring eyes and point- 
ing at my breast; ‘see, that mark upon your 
breast! You bear the sacred symbol of the 
Maya chiefs which I dare not violate. Oh, 
José ! continued he, still upon his knees before 
me, ‘why did not you tell me of this? I fear 
me that even now I have incurred the dread 
anger of Hunabku.’ 

‘“*T see nothing but a coward groveling in 
terror at my feet!’ said I, indignantly, and, then, 
spurning him with my foot, I endeavored to goad 
him into courage. But he only crawled closer to 
me, and lifted my foot upon his neck, saying : 

“José, know you not that it is forbidden to 
even touch in anger him who bears the chief- 
tain’s mark, and that most dreadful woe and 
misfortune will come to him who looks upon it 
with scorn? My race is subject to you, and I, 
the descendant of Cuauhtemoc, ratify the oath of 
my forefathers in doing homage to you. Think 
not, José, that cowardice possesses me ; the fear 
of the wrath of the gods is not cowardice, but 
the highest wisdom, and I thank the mighty 
Hunabku that my hand was stayed in time. 
‘Look you, José, I dare not injure you, but my 
life is in your hands and you may slay me, and 
I—no—Conchita 

“With that he made as if he would take up 
the fallen knife, but did not, and, stepping back 
a few paces, he again pronounced the name of 
Conchita. 

‘““¢T may not, indeed, harm you, José, but 
the sacred vow of my ancestors does not attach 
to her. You shall never enjoy her love. She 
shall be my bride, or’—(and, raising his hand 
aloft, he swore an oath by Quetzaleohuatl)— 
‘she shall be the bride of death! Look well to 
her, José, for I have sworn !’ 

‘«Turning, he disappeared, leaving me rooted 
to the spot in amazement; but, with so little 
fear of him, that I did not even think it neces- 
sary to warn Conchita. Ah, sefior, what matter 
if I had done so? It was written that she must 
die by his hand, and I do not, therefore, cen- 
sure myself for my negligence ; but, sefior, if I 
had only given her a word of warning, my heart 
would be less heavy when I think of her. 

‘‘T was to meet my Conchita a few evenings 
afterward beneath the great trees at the base of 
the pyramid. It was to be our last meeting be- 
fore being united by the padré. My heart was 
light, and I had already forgotten the threats of 
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my enemy. As I approached the place of meet- 
ing, I saw that she was not alone; but, as I 
came nearer, she turned and sprang quickly to- 
ward me with open arms, at the same time ut- 
tering a loud cry. The cowardly Quatalmazil, 
for it was he, hastily followed, and, before I 
could prevent him, he plunged his knife full 
into her breast, immediately disappearing among 
the trees. My murdered Conchita fell into my 
arms, her heart’s blood spurting over me, at the 
same time faintly erving : 

“** José! José! Carissime José !’ 

‘*T laid her down gently, and, kneeling beside 
the dear form that was so soon to become sense- 
less earth, endeavored to stanch with my hands 
the blood that bubbled from the deadly wound, 
fainter and fainter, the tears, meanwhile, stream- 
ing from my eyes. She smiled up into my face, 
and, after gasping several times, as if for breath, 
faintly whispered : 

“*« José, carissime,, he would have taken me 
from you, but I would not. Do not weep, 
amigo, I do not suffer pain, and it is better so. 


‘Iam happy that my bosom received the knife 


instead of yours. I go to meet the white God, 
my José, and I will tell Him how long you have 
heen waiting; perhaps He will come to you. 
José, carissime, I fear not death, I fear to leave 
you! Promise that you will not slay Quatal- 
mazil! You know the white God said He would 
not come to him whose hands were stained with 
blood. Igo to Him, my José, and I want you 
to come and meet me there, up yonder, where 
He is; but we shall never meet again if you do 
this thing. Promise me, my José !’ 

“T did not at once promise her, sefior, but 
hung my head, thinking that I could not. At 
last, struggling to speak, and weakly sobbing, 
she implored me, in her tander voice : 

“¢¢Oh, carissime, must my blood be shed by 
one, and my heart broken by the other? It is 
you I love, José, you I would mect before the 
white God’s throne !" 

“IT could not resist, sefior, and I therefore 
promised her, as in an agony of sobs I kissed 
her dear face. Then she dipped one of her 
fingers in her heart’s blood, and with it marked 
the emblem of the Maya chief over the one on 
my breast. 

“ «Now,’ said she, with a sweet smile, ‘vou 
will have strength to keep your promise sacred, 
and we shall meet again !’ 

“My poor Conchita died in my arms, sefior, 
and she was buried in the shadow of the great 
Cholula, where all the others wait with her. I 
tried not to forget what my Conchita made me 
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promise, sefior, yet I sought to find Quatalmazil, 
but he was gone.”’ 

‘Were not steps taken to find and punish 
him ?” I asked. 

‘Si, sefior, I took many what you call ‘steps.’ 
I went away from Cholula and my Conchita.” 

‘‘T mean, did not the authorities take any 
action toward finding the murderer ?”’ 

‘¢Certamente,’’ replied José; ‘‘ they did give 
me authority to find him and bring him back.”’ 

‘Did you find him?’ I persisted. 

‘* Sefior, Iam here, and I can never return to 
Cholula,’’ answered José, evasively. 

‘* José,’’ said I, a ray of light penetrating my 
obtuse mind, ‘‘is this what’s-his-name dead ?”’ 

‘* Sefior,”? replied José, gravely, ‘‘I have said 
the authorities did request me to find him and 
bring him back with me. I found Quatalmazil, 
sefior, and because I found him I can never re- 
turn to Cholula, nor meet my Conchita before 
the white God’s throne.”’ 

My regard for José deepened after hearing his 
story, and, gaining his confidence, he disclosed 
to me that his heart was very sore because, hav- 
ing shed human blood, he was barred from 
meeting the one he loved before the throne 
where she wished to meet him. He mourned 
constantly over his broken promise to the gentle 
Conchita, and often asked me whether she felt 
sorrow if she knew. He told me that before he 
married he had exposed his whole heart to his 
wife, with his love for Conchita, and made her 
understand that, while it would be impossible 
for him to love another woman as she deserved, 
still, he would always be a kind and tender hus- 
band. She, the poor woman—I don’t know 
why she should be called ‘‘ poor woman,”’ for 
she was contented and happy—offered to be a 
true and loving wife, sympathizing with him for 
the loss of Conchita. The promises of both were 
faithfully observed, as I particularly noticed from 
long acquaintance with them. 

The time was coming, however, when José 
was to he relicved of his despairing sorrow. 
Among other things regarding the faith of his 
race, José told me that while the shedding of 
human blood was a bar to meeting the white God 
and his Conchita, yet, if he could saye the life 
of another he would be restored to favor. For 
that reason he had wandered everywhere to find 
an occasion to save life, but had always been 
disappointed, and his heart was like lead in his 
bosom through fear that he would never be able 
to efface the stain of blood. 

We went hunting up the cafion, one day, José 
and I, during an ideal day in January. Not a 
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cloud marred the glorious bright blue of the 
sky. The cool, steady breeze from the Pacific 
Ocean, three miles distant, tempered the hot 
rays of the sun, which, without that moderating 
influence, would have been unbearable in the 
narrow cafion. While rummaging about on a 
steep side hill, among the thick brush and over 
treacherous, slippery boulders, I came upon a 
small gully cut by the recent rains, and, in at- 
tempting to leap it, I landed upon a small, 
round boulder on the other side, which, turning 
from the weight of my body and the impetus of 
my leap, dislocated my right ankle so badly 
that, with an exclamation of pain, I fell to the 


' ground, and rolled down to the bottom of the 


arroyo. José came to my assistance, and at- 
tempted to alleviate my pain by cutting off my 
heavy boot and bathing the already inflamed 
joint with the water from our canteens. I en- 
deavored to walk, but could not even stand 
erect. All at once my companion ceased his 
efforts to aid me, and went up the cafion a 
few yards, stopping every now and then to 
listen intently. Returning, he said, laconic- 
ally, ‘‘ Much rain coming, sefior.’? And, seizing 
hold of me, despite my protests at the pain I 
was suffering, literally rolled me up the side of 
the cafion which was too steep to permit my 
being carried or dragged. He told me he feared 
a cloud burst, and continued his efforts until he 
had placed me beyond the reach of a rush of 
water. 

José’s fear was well-grounded, for a cloud- 
burst in the mountains is as destructive of every- 
thing in its track as an Alpine avalanche ; more- 
over, the avalanche may be seen as it starts 
upon its downward course, and its probable path 
computed ; but, penned up in a narrow gulch 
with precipitous sides, the blue sky smiling 
above, and the birds singing sweetly around 
you, there is no indication, no warning of the 
coming demon of the mountain, until, with a 
rush and a roar, he is upon you. As well hope 
to escape when ticd to the muzzle of a cannon, 
or plunged into the crater of a volcano. Orig- 
inating, perhaps, miles bevond you, nothing is 
visible but a small and seemingly harmless 
tloud hanging low over the land. A sharp flash 
of lightning, perhaps, then suddenly the cloud 
opens, and, in an instant, like the sudden burst- 
ing of some great dam, a raging wall of. water, 
carrying huge boulders like marbles, and trees 
as if they were feathers, descends upon vou and 


-passes beyond like a vision, leaving annihila- 


tion in its track. In another moment, nature is 
smiling peacefully again, as if innocent of hav- 
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ing set in motion one of its most powerful en- 
gines of destruction. Few things can resist the 
force of angry ocean’s waves ; nothing can hope 
to overcome or escape a solid mass of water 
fifteen or twenty feet thick, charged with deadly 
missiles, as it rushes down a narrow cafion 
with a speed and momentum greater than that 
of an express train. 

José, having pushed and rolled me up the 
steep hillside to a place of safety, stood up, say- 
ing: 

“‘Remain where you are, sefior, I will go for 
help.” : 

Turning, with the intention of creeping along 
the steep hillside beyond the reach of the tor- 
rent, whose loud and increasing’ roar could be 
heard up the cafion beyond us, his foot slipped 
upon a boulder, and he rolled down the de- 
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clivity to the bottom of the arroyo, directly in 
the path of the angry flood, which was upon him 
before he could gather himself up. Picked up 
like a straw, he was rushed onward to certain 
destruction. He made no effort to save himself, 
for he knew it would be useless; but, throwing 
up his arms with one loud cry, he uttered the 
name that was ever in his heart, ‘‘ Conchita !”’ 
and disappeared from view. 

His body was found shortly afterward in the 
bed of the dry creek, near the small wall tent 
occupied by himself and wife for a dwelling. 

The widow consenting, José’s body was em- 
balmed and sent to Cholula. From correspond- 
ence with the old padré, to whom I related the 
circumstances and José’s story, I have every rea- 
son to believe that he and his Conchita sleep side 
by side, awaiting the return of the white God. 
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DESCRIPTION OF AN OLD CITY OF BRAZIL. 
By HENRY GREYSON, C. E. 


Banta, the capital city of the state of Bahia, 
Brazil, has a population of 250,000 souls (sup- 
posing Brazilians have souls), which population 
is composed of diverse colors—and kinds—colors 
predominating ; the ex-African slave,‘ the new 
generation of the negro, the mulatto, and the 
supposed-to-be whites; and this conglomerate 
population are, of all South American peoples, 
the most indigent and vicious. 

The city of Bahia is beautifully situated on a 
point of land almost surrounded by the waters of 
the Atlantic Ocean and the Bay of All Saints, in 
which could easily anchor the navies of the 
world. Practically Bahia is in two distinct cities 
—one gn the shore of the bay, the other on the 
hill, which rises abruptly from the shore to an 
‘altitude of over 400 feet. The view of the city 
from the bay is one of the prettiest sights imag- 
inable. 

There is every reason why this city should be 
one of the healthiest of tropical places, but its 
sanitary system is so dreadfully deficient in all 
appliances looking toward cleanliness, and so 
negligent: are its people, rich and poor, who care 
no more for cleanliness than the mouse-colored 
pig they keep in their back-yards, that the 
streets are kept full of putrefying offal, which is 
rendered a pestilence in the by-streets when the 
sun is hot ; and were it not for the constant sur- 


veillance of the foreign element here, who rout 
up the Sanitary Department occasionally, the 
city of Bahia would be a hotbed of pestilence 
the whole year round. . 

There is a Health Board here, and it’s about 
the healthiest Board they have ; but such a thing 
as a rigid enforcement of sanitary precautions 
never enters the wooden heads of the ‘‘ Professor 
Doctors,’’ unless, as I have said, it is forced in 
by the foreign residents, who own much prop- 
erty here, and who can demand the attention of 
the Board. This ‘‘ Hygienic Publico,’’ as it is 
called, has a corps of doctors (save the mark !) 
and a chief whose principal duties consist in 
fondling a little black mustache, drawing his 
salary, and intriguing for a few milreix with any 
poor devil who may have come under the bay of 
the Hygienic Publico. 

Under this Department is a sort of a Fire and 
Water Company, which has the high-sounding 
title of ‘‘ Bombardieros.’’? This remarkable body 
of men have an old hydraulic pump, which I 
have no doubt is in the neighborhood of two 
thousand years old. Once or twice a year they 
trot this antediluvian machine out, with a sort of 
a wheelbarrow hose-cart, covered with such hose 
as you will see nowhere else in the world ; and, 
amid a howling mol of boys, men and women, 
they, after a great deal of show and shouting and 
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exertion, squeeze out a couple of quarts of dirty 
water from a rusty plug, squirt it over a piece of 
street somewhere—they are not particular—and 
retire to their quarters totally worn out with the 
terrific ordeal through which they have passed, 
and they rest several months before again risking 
their health. 

Much business is done in Bahia by exporters 
and importers, who are engaged in trade in cof- 
fee, cacao, rubber, oils, gums, ete. Diamonds and 
carbonates are also being exported in considerable 
quantities of late, while importations are made 
in fabrics, flour, ete., etc., from Europe, there 
being but little of anything from the United States. 

The lower part of the city is full of business, 
carried on principally by Portuguese and natives, 
and it is quite a brilliant scene to witness the 
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gro’s word is law, even if itis a mistake. There 
is no redress. The merchant refuses to pay. The 
stuff is sent to the Custom House, and in a short 
time sold at auction, when the merchant buys his 
own property for a great deal less than what was 
charged as duties. This will show the reader 
the brilliant insight of these intelligent (?) offi- 
cers, which makes them so beliked by the busi- 
ness people. 

Bahia comes next to Rio de Janeiro for fine 
buildings. In this city, they stand out a white 
shame to the people who build them, with a 
surrounding squalor of filthy streets, and the 
cidadao (citizen) goes his way, says nothing, 
cares nothing, and the streets remain dirty—and 
these edifices stand up amid smells that are an 
abomination of abominations. 
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kaleidoscopic colorings of the fabrics flying from 
their doors and show-windows, and the crowds 
of gayly dressed shoppers who throng the thor- 
oughfare. 

Merchants, especially importers, have much 
trouble with the irregular methods carried out 
by the Customs Department. Articles of little 
yalue are taxed enormously, while articles of 
greater value are taxed lightly ; and such is the 
way the custonis officials work, that a merchant 
never knows what his duties will be, and he 
awaits the coming of a brindle colored gentleman, 
“¢ official de alfandega,’’ who views the articles 
to be taxed, twirls his cigarette, cocks up his 
eyes wisely, and mentions a sum so out of pro- 
portion and so flagrantly incorrect according to 
the law, that the merchant’s eyes start from his 
head. No use to argue; this dirty, belaced ne- 


First comes the ‘‘ Municipalidad ’’ (Municipal 
Hall). This stands facing,the bay, at the top of 
the hill, directly behind the ‘‘Praca Indepen- 
dencia’’ (Independence Square). This fine 
building is of white stone and stucco, of a beau- 
tiful Italian design, and being surmounted by a 
very nice clock tower, presents a pleasing ap- 
pearance. This building was more than six 
years in construction and cost a vast deal of 
money, and on the 1st of December, 1896, it was 
inaugurated and opened to the uses of the re- 
public by a grand ball given by the Governor of 
Bahia. 

If any of our elderly naval officers remember 
the ‘Dignity Ball,”’ of the British Colonials, 
West Indies, and I think some of them must, this 
ball was a counterpart, except, perhaps, the 
“Tommy Atkins.’’? The color was there—black, 
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tan, molasses- brown and _frosty- 
white. The contrast was very fine, 
and—very odorous. 

The governor’s palace is a commo- 
dious building, taking up a block on 
the Rua Palacio. Three sides of it 
have openings on clean streets, the 
rear on a very dirty one. In front 
is the Public Garden, full of fine 
plants and very well kept. I may 
here remark that all government 
officers’ quarters are called palaces, 
and if you find by any untoward 
accident one of these much-be- 
laced creatures drunk in a brawl, 
“it’s a palace, he’s in,’’ says Pat. 

Follow the Rua Direita out to 
the oldest fort in Brazil—San An- 
tonio—built in 1644, with its bar- 
rack and buildings, it stands to-day solidly 
staring at the third generation of its builders’ 
descendants. 

As to private houses of note, there are but few, 
except, perhaps, those of the foreign colony, on 
the Campo Grande (Grand Parade), Canella 
and Bom Gusto (Good Pleasure). These not so 
pretty, are clean, commodious dwellings, with 
large yards full cf flowers, and with a look of 
solid comfort. 

Several hospitals are here, the chief one being 
the Santa Casa Misrecordia, under the direction 
of the Sisters of Misrecordia, where patients are 
well-treated, and great good is done. The city, 
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also, has that peculiar Catholic institution—the 
Beneficacao, the same being found in Italy. It 
is a place for orphans, or other children whose 
parents or guardians ‘care no more for them, and 
this city has a numerous family of that class. 

At the corner of this building, which fronts on 
the Rua Gonzaloez, in the western part of the 
city, you will see a wicket. Rap upon this, and 
it opens, as if automatically, for you see no one. 
Instead, you see a turn-stile. Whoever may 
have the infant deposits it on one of the little 
tables of the stile. Whish! It turns around, 
and the babe is lost to the world, only to be 
seen again at the Great Day. 

Cathedrals and churches 
abound, ‘‘ and the Lord knows 
that they need ’em all,’’ said 
Mrs. Cobb, the wife of the 
evangelical missionary. These 
places are something wonder- 
ful to see, in their much mixed 
styles of architecture. In them 
one sees Ionic, Doric, Gothic, 
Italian, Spanish, Byzantine 
and Brazilian—mostly Bra- 
zilian—all of this heteroge- 
neous mass of incongruity the 
emanation of the brain of the 
Brazilian architect (?), the 
gray matter of whose brain is 
rather mixed. 

If there is a gentleman in 
the United States, slightly er- 
ratic and eccentric, who has a 
fad or a desire for something 
odd in architecture, I will 
guarantee to furnish a man 
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from Brazil who will make as odd an idea in 
fabrication as may be required ; or if any of the 
dime museums of New York wish to engage 
a freak in which they would be sure of a fortune, 
I will guarantee also to furnish one in the person 
of a Brazilian architect. 

These cathedrals and churches have what they 
call bells, and such bells ; and they are hammered. 
—not rung—all day and part of the night, with a 
din that only a negro enjoys to make ; and if Mr. 
McShane could come here and hear them once, 
he would either go insane or give every cathedral 
and church a new set of bells that would ring and 
not thump like an old iron pot. If Edgar Allan 
Poe had written in Bahia-when he scribbled 

’ “Bells; Bells, Bells,’’ that beautiful jingle would 
have been ‘‘ Pots, Pots, Pots !’’ -for I think Poe’s 
humor would have suggested that name. 

On the many small back streets of the city are 
built up numerous coop-like structures which, by 
courtesy, are called ‘‘casas’’ (houses), in which 
live, at a few reis rental, the negro classes in filth 
and dirt unutterable, a menace to the passer-by. 
Apropos of the word casas, we had a very comical 
Trishman employed some time in work for which 
I had the contract. This man invariably called 
these houses cases. 

There is one thing, however, the builders can 
boast of here: that is, when they build a house 
it doesn’t fall down ! 

There are several markets in Bahia, one of 
which has a history. It was built in 1547 by 
the Portuguese, in which were sold all the slaves 
brought to Bahia (and Bahia was always the 
principal slave mart in Brazil). It still has its 
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sale block, where the ‘‘ Leilaos’’ at which all 
the salable negroes were vended. Now it has 
changed. Instead of human flesh you can buy 
the flesh of sheep and goats, cows and pigs, and 
all the meats dried and known as carne secca, 
and the Mandioca flour, the two commodities 
forming the principal diet of the native. 

Several years ago one could buy the meat of 
monkeys and iguanas, and now and then a 
dainty morsel of snake; but the Brazilian has 
gotten to be sort of uppish, and he draws the 
line at snake. 

The fish market is worth while visiting. Close 
by the selling-stand is a shed. Here the fish 
brought in are sorted and sold to dealers. The 
big black women sit amid great glistening piles 
of fish—little and big fish, long and short fish, 
lean and fat fish, round and square—yes, actu- 
ally square fish. The ‘‘ Caixa de Area’? (Snufi- 
box) is when dried, and nearly so when alive, 
the exact counterpart of the native snuffbox. 
Here, in all the glory of his silver scales, like 
big dollars, lies the ‘‘Sabalao,’’ the tarpon of 
Florida ; there the rainbow-hued dolphin and 
the great ‘‘Ciba Vermelha’’ (Red Jacket.) 

Further along is the vegetable market. Here 
is unlimited enjoyment for an herbalist, vege- 
tarian or botanist. Curious vegetables and plants, 
with curious shapes, curious names and more 
curious tastes, unlimited in quantity and qual- 
ity ; and for a few reis you can get sufficient for 
a week. 

The bread of Bahia—yes, that bread, I shall 
never forget it. I had beautiful teeth when I 
first stood on Brazilian soil, and I had not worn 
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them out to any great extent; but now, 
alas! Iam ashamed to say that I have a 
few wrinkles around my mouth from the 
shortening of my front teeth, caused by 
the grinding process while masticating the 
flint and granite cakes baked here. 

About the markets one hears very cu- 
rious cries. Commencing as mournful as 
the wail for the dead, it goes up the scale 
till it reaches altitudes 
far above ‘‘high C,’’ 
drops into the shriek 
of the freight locomo- 
tive whistle, and ends 
up with the bleat of 
the banshee. This ter- 
rible noise comes from 
the larynx of a wom- 
an, and no jackass in 
South America can 
make half the noise 
that these hawkers 
make. He would burst 
his lungs in the trial. If you jump on a car 
of the ‘‘ Linha”Circular,’’ and pay ‘‘ dois des- 
toins’’ (200 reis), you will reach the quality part 
of the city—the Campo Grande—truly, a ‘‘ grand 
square.’? A beautiful park, well-kept, with a 
central adornment of the National Monument. 
Designed by a native Brazilian, and executed in 
bronze in France, it was erected in honor of the 
transition from monarchy to republicanism. It 
is a plain bronze column, erected on a square, 
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granite pedestal. On the four sides are 
represented Peace, War, Agriculture and 
Plenty. Surrounding it is a winged figure 
of Freedom tramping on the monster Tyr- 
anny. Like all the work finely built by 
these people, it is slowly being destroyed 
by corrosion, never having been cleaned 
since erection. 

Praca Noyo Mondo (Square of the New 
World) is directly on 
the beach, just in rear 
of the ‘‘ Casa Econo- 
mica doo Estados ”’ 
(House of Economics 
of theStates). Though 
small, it is quite pretty 
and well kept, and has 
in its centre a bronze 
column, thirty feet in 
height. On the top of 
this monument is a 
figure much like our 
Diana, who once sailed 
around a pivot on the Madison Square Garden 
tower, and with about as much raiment. 

Independence Square is but a paved space, 
just at the summit of the hill. It has a wall 
on the hill-side, niched off with most inartistic 
marble statues of all kinds of things-—princi- 
pally homely women, which are supposed to 
represent female saints. These pieces of art 
were executed by one of Brazil’s best stone- 
cutters. 
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Some very picturesque, very crooked and very 
dirty streets are to be seen, all of them sadly out of 
any semblance to direct line, and in the suburban 
districts the streets are tolerably clear till you re- 
trace your steps into the little byways, called 
streets. 

Streets on the hillsides are never graded. 
They follow the incline, whether it he 60° or 
45° or 20°, it is all the same, and, unless you 
adjust your legs to suit the incline, you will go 
down. Babies born on these streets are curious 
creatures. I am informed some are born with 
adjustable, telescopic legs, which can be pulled 
out long, or hauled in short to suit the angle. 
Others are fitted with one short and one long 
leg. This is private information. 

Communication from. one part of the city to 
the other is had by means of two large elevators 
and an inclined plane car-service. There are 
several streets by which one can go up to the 
top of the hill, if he doesn’t fall with heart 
trouble or apoplexy. If you wish to come 
down, you had better purchase ice-creepers, or, 
in descending, you will be likely to use your cas- 
simeres as a toboggan. 

The pavement—ah, those pavements! If an 
earthquake were to violently agitate the cobble- 
stones for an hour or two, it could by no man- 
ner of means make the strect any worse or more 
uneven than a Brazilian paver, who has no 
more idca of line or order than a cat. And 
sidewalks! Now, sidewalks require to be de- 
scribed gently, and with an imagination full of 
romance. I will endeavor to get my pen in 


such a smooth condition that I shall describe’ 


them. 

A street is laid out by an enginecr (?)—to all 
appearances it is straight. Curbing and three 
feet of space is allowed for a sidewalk. After 
the street is paved and the curbing laid, the 
sidewalk being held off as the last, a buyer comes 
along and gets a lot and commences to build, 
He builds on the regular line ; but, after he gets 
to his second floor, he extends his story and 
roof so that the rain will not enter his door. 
Another fellow comes along and builds, but he 
takes the line of the first man’s roof and builds 
out to that. The next comes and builds out 
to the curb. Then another chap with a little 
sense comes along. Te builds back to the line, 
and so it goes to the end of the block, so that 
when vou get on a pavement at the end of a 
block you get into the street on the lovely level 
cobbles, at about twenty feet, and for another 
twenty feet you are cruelly tortured by the un- 
even stones. You sce a bit of pavement. You 
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get on to it, only to get off again in a second or 
two. So it is all over the city. There is not a 
whole pavement on any block in Bahia. This is 
what, probably, is the spice of Brazilian life. 

There is an old saying that Boston was Jaid 
out by the old Pilgrim Fathers’ cowpaths. If 
that is so, Bahia was put in a bag and shook out. 

You enter a street expecting to go somewhere, 
and you invariably come out somewhere else. 
You enter another, and you shortly find your- 
self butt up against a dead wall. You see before 
you a wide street. You ejaculate: ‘‘Ah, now I 
have it!’ But vou don’t have it; for very soon 
this wide street will gradually diminish until you 
are in an alley fuil of the noise and dirt of the 
negro, while before you you see the vanishing 
point in the distance. It has been impressed 
upon me very forcibly of late that all Brazilian 
enginecrs suffer with strabismus, and that all 
pavers are badly palsied. 

The back streets in the lower part of the city 
are the haunts of the Portuguese dealers, who, 
with long lines of little stores full of colored 
stuffs, casache and codfish, cajole the negro and 
mulatto custom with true Portuguese deceit. 
Here you can buy anything from a pin to a 
house. 

Sabbado (Saturday) is a great day in these 
strects, as all the working classes go out to buy 
their week’s substance, and the Portuguese smile 
as the millreis come in, the negroes cackle and 
gabble in their peculiar way, and buy anything 
and everything till they spend all but their last 
millreis bill. That they keep for the lottery. 

The lotteries deserve special mention. Here 
are state lotteries, church lotteries, private lot- 
teries, all sorts of lotteries, each of which is sim- 
ply a way of thieving’ from not only negroes but 
the whites ; for all buy with the inducement of 
securing 1,000,0008000 for 18000.* i 

As I write, the sounds of the Camival of 
“*Tados os Santos’? (All Saints) reach my ear. 
The people are full of enthusiasm—and casache. 
They are shooting up prayers to the saints in 
rockets and Roman candles. Allarein mask. The 
city is full of smoke and drunken women, and 
even children. This for the day ; for the night, 
hideous brawling—a flashing knife, a groan, the 
police, a dead body ; and the murderer goes free 
to do the same at the next carnival, for the laws 
are simply made for rogues, and the bigger a 
rogue you are the casier it is to escape it. 


* A millreis ix a thousand reis, Thus 18000—the three 
ciphers for the fractional part of a thousand, and 
1,000,0008000 would be one million reis, or one thousand 
contos of millreis, 
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Of all the inhabitants of Brazil I prefer the 
ex-slave. Honest and diligent, they present a 
contrast all in their favor to the dawdling, lazy 
native. These men and women are to be 
trusted, and, though most of them are old, they 
present a magnificent physique—most of them 
of the Congo tribes—of massive frames, over six 
feet tall. The women, who average about two 
hundred and fifty pounds, are the finest looking 
colored people in the world, and when you com- 
pare their busy ways with the sauntering, loll- 
ing ways of the native woman, you are im- 
pressed favorably, for they are all day selling 
their little wares, while the native woman saun- 
ters and giggles, and talks the livelong day, and 
for laziness—well, there 
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melho (Red River), about four miles north of 
Bahia. Here, also, several rich men live. 

About the handsomest place along the road 
was the residence of the ‘‘ Padre Anglais,’’ the 
English Protestant Episcopal minister. But in 
January, of this year, he took the yellow fever, 
and was dead in three days, leaving a young 
wife and babies. We can say that he died in 
harness, for the rich and poor alike knew him as 
a constant ministering angel. 

Rio Vermelho is a little gem of a town by the 
sea, the roar of the surf and the roll of the dash- 
ing waves sound in your ears, and your nostrils 
innale the salt air. 

Bom-Fim (Good End) and Itapagipe are also * 

pretty places to the south 


are none lazier, except [ 
those lying dead in 
**Qunta Lazarus Ceme- 
tario.”’ 

One of the habits of 
the milkman, who is 
looked upon with favor, 
is a curious thing. He 
has a cow, to whose tail 
is tied the calf. This cow 
is decorated with ribbons 
and bells, and is driven * 
by the milkman through 
the streets, the calf obliged 
to follow. This milkman 
is an autocrat in his way. 
You can buy milk of him 
for months, and sudden- 
ly one day he will re- 
fuse to serve you. Why? - 
Well, you have laughed 
at his cow. To one very 
fastidious it would not 
be necessary to have him 
stop your milk. The way it is served is this : He 
stops the cow and sits down with a measure, or 
with the vessel one may bring to get milk in, 
and deliberately milks a quantity in it. The 
milk is not strained or cleaned, and generally ~ 
his hands are not clean, so you have the benefit 
of both. And a singular fact is also known in 
relation to these cows—they leak, for the milk is 
nearly all water, and there is a law, I think, 
somewhere among the Brazilian statutes, that 
compels a man to shingle his cow. 

Some of the richest of Bahia’s citizens live out 
to the southern and eastern end of the city, and 
little villas—some very pretty—dot the hills 
along the coast for some distance, and are quite 
pretty. A steam tramway goes out to Rio Ver- 
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of the city. The fever 
neverreaches these places; 
still they are hot—very 
hot; but I would rather 
stand heat that required 
an extra length on the 
thermometer tube than to 
have the lovely ‘‘fibre 
amarella,’’ or the ‘‘ Vo- 
mito negro.”’ 

The railroad cars here 
are principally electric- 
mule power, the driving 
motor being a combina- 
tion of negro and big 
whip, with an auxiliary 
of a cracked tin horn, 
with a sound as dismal 
-as the dying bray of a 
donkey. Two hundred 
reis takes you anywhere 
in the limits of the su- 
burbs, but always be sure 
to have the right change, 
the conductor never has ‘‘ trachar’’ (change )— 
of that you may be very sure. 

Beggars in Bahia are my particular study, and 
they are a class well worthy of special mention. 
There is no strect in Bahia but what has from 
one to a dozen upon it, and every one of them is 
blind. There are more blind beggars in this city 
than in any place I have ever visited, but Deme- 
rara will take the medal for other classes. All of 
the beggars in Bahia have the yelling proclivities 
of the dervish of the Orient—they are adepts at 
noises. 

One yellow, fat, shiny fellow—my especial 
study—plays an accordion. He plays and sings 
one verse of one song—never changing.- He 
plays that all day, and he sings it at the top of 
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his not unmusical voice. He will approach you 
with a demand of exactly what amount he 
wishes. He does not allow you the privi- 
lege of saying what you will give. In that he 
resembles the famous American Weary Willie, 
and he smokes the best cegarros, and he has 
a nice house, several wives, several children 
there, and several more elsewhere. He is in 
receipt of a good income. 

Another gentleman mendicant sits at the foot 
of the street where I remarked one could use cas- 
simere toboggans. He has a way something like 
our street-hawkers in New York, of putting his 
hand under his chin and letting out one of his 
ear-splitting yells. In his hand he holds his hat 
for the reception of the vintems, which, if he 
doesn’t get, he will call you a dictionary-full of 
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bad Brazilian names as he hears your footsteps 
pass. He rocks to and fro, and is well dressed. 
This molasses-taffy negro also enjoys a good in- 
come, has several domestic blisses and several 
children, and lives in a good house. 

An old black—or, rather, he was once black— 
sits a little further up; but the poor old chap 
fares badly, for people shun him. He is a spot- 
ted leper, and his spots show very plain on his 
feet, face and hands. Just above him sits an old 
woman, who, from her wrinkled appearance, 
must be about 275 years old. With her poor old 
toothless mouth wide open, and her sightless 
eyes cast upward, she looks so pitiful that the 
vintems come in rapidly. This lady of color 
uses largely of snuff, also of fumo (tobacco), also 
of casache, and she is very often slightly exhil- 
arated while on her tour of begging, which tour 
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consists in sitting at the same corner day after 
day, and rolling about when she is exhilarated. 

There is a boy who sells lottery tickets and at 
the same time does a stroke of business in the 
begging line. At first his eyes are wide open, 
and he offers you a ticket which is guaranteed 
to draw the grand prize. If you do not buy and 
you happen to meet him again, which is almost 
a sure thing, you see him with a white film over 
his eyes and to all appearances quite blind. How 
he manages the eye business no one has ever 
found out, but as a blind fakir he is a perfect 
success. 

One thing claims attention in this state, and to 
which attention should be given by all interested 
in mining. The state of Bahia is the richest 
mining region in the world. Fora diversity of 
minerals it cannot be 
equaled. Gold, silver, 
platinum, copper, 
iron, manganese, 
alum, basalt,  salt- 
petre, graphite, dia- 
monds, sapphires, ru- 
bies, carbonates, etc., 
etc., are found, some 
of them in great abun- 
dance. People live 
over mines, but are 
too lazy to work them. 
Ina village on the San 
Francisco River the 
women in the houses 
sweep up the dirt on 
their floors (always 
earthen) and burn 
it to get the gold 
with which they buy 

their provisions and clothing. In my travels 
over the world I have seen many mining regions, 
but have never seen one like the state of Bahia. 
Within fifty miles of Bahia some German ex- 
plorers are now getting out carbonates in quanti- 
ties and exporting them to Germany. Close by 
-is a graphite mine big enough to supply lead for 
pencils for ten centuries ; within a few leagues 
of the sea-coast is a manganese mine of stupend- 
ous proportions. This mine being prospected, 
yielded in sight over 500,000 tons of metal un- 
surpassed for purity in any mine in the world. 
This mine I have seen, and it will yield over 
1,500,000 tons of ore. To persons belonging to 
companies who will send out exploring experts 
there is a fortune in every clod you turn. 
The characteristics of the people of Brazil are 
a curious mixture of assurance and lack of fore- 
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sight, though they have plenty 
of hind-sight, as the following 
incidents will show : 

During my explorations and 
journeys in Brazil I stopped 
for some days at the house of 
an Italian, who had a small 
coffee plantation, and had 
married a Brazilian wife—a 
mulatto. The Italian himself 
was not a very religious man, 
but his wife was a devout 
Catholic, and had her own 
oratorio. 

One evening, during the 
absence of the wife at a 
friend’s house, the cat jumped on the oratorio 
table and_ broke the glass front. In the scram- 
ble of the cat the head was knocked off St. Jo- 
seph. The Italian and I laughed over the mis- 
hap, and we secured a piece of steel wire, with 
which we made a spiral spring, and stuck one 
end in the neck of St. Joseph and fastened the 
other end in the head so that the least motion of 
the floor or table would set it wagging. We 
then having finished, awaited the coming of his 
wife. 

Soon she came in, bustled about, and finally 
knelt to say her prayers to the Virgin, when 
with horror she exclaimed : ‘‘ Angelo! Angelo ! 
é cabeca de Santo tenho movimento !’’ (‘‘ An- 
gelo! Angelo! the head of the saint moves !’’) 
Her husband tried to quiet her, but it’ was use- 
less, and that very night she walked nearly a 
league to the house of the padre and related the 
circumstance. Now comes the funny part. The 
padre told her it was an evil omen of the devil, 
and that for 208000 (twenty millreis) he would 
exorcise it. The wife paid the money and re- 
turned quite happy, feeling perfectly sure the 
padre would do a miracle. 

When we heard the story we explained to 
her what we had done, and I am quite sure that 
the Italian had a rough time of it that night, for 
I came in for a share. Next morning the Italian 
and I went over to the padre’s. I told him that 
unless he paid back the twenty millreis that I 
would expose him to the people as the rascal he 
was. He paid it. 

_ This is a characteristic of the padre—one of 
the tricks these scoundrels play upon poor, igno- 
rant people. I am of the opinion that I would 
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rather deal with a sneak-thief in New York ; 
they’re more honest. 

Some months ago a German steamer brought 
out to Bahia a boiler for a small plant to be 
erected. During the passage the pop, or safety- 
valve, was lost. There was none to be had in 
Bahia. The boiler was required in a hurry. 
They had a Brazilian engineer. ‘He was of a 
brilliant and very intelligent turn of mind. He 
got his thinking apparatus to work, and he 
evolved a most beautiful idea. He put the 
boiler in place, and he secured a piece of hard 
wood, made a plug, and drove it in the place 
where the valve should have been fitted. 

The ‘‘ fogista’’ (fireman) was over the boiler, 
fixing something on one of the beams. The en- 
gineer got up a full head of steam. There was 
a bang, a groan, and the body of the fireman fell 
to the ground, with a hole through his middle 
you could crawl into. The plug pop-valve had 
blown out, and the fireman was killed. This is 
a characteristic of the hind-sight of the average 
Brazilian mechanic. 

The ice machine at this place was run at a 
great disadvantage for some time, on account of 
a bad pipe. The Brazilian engineer who ran the 
engine conceived an idea—a brilliant one—of 
remedying this fault. He could find no pipe in 
Bahia the proper size—one and a half inches, so 
he got atwo and a half-inch pipe, chamfered 
the end, scarfed it, drew the points together, 
threaded it and screwed it in the one and a half- 
inch hole with perfect success, but, alas! he for- 
got to leave the ends of the chamfered pipe 
open sufficient to admit the passage of steam, 
and the result was disastrous to the engineer. 
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PLANTATION LIFE IN DIXIE. 
By GARRARD HARRIS. 


‘Tr there be such a thing as the re-incarnation 
of the soul, then when mine departs from the 
frame it now inhabits, I pray that it will locate 
next in the bosom of a south Mississippi field 
hand ; for I would like it to be treated for once 
to a lifetime in which unadulterated happiness 
preponderates.”’ 

These were the words of one of the brilliant 
men of Mississippi as he concluded a discourse 
on the condition and prospects of the negro. His 
terse summing up of the life of the humbler 
members of society shows how they are regarded 
by those who know them best. 

There is no happier race upon the globe. 


True, they have little enough of the world’s 
goods ; but to them mere life is a joy in itself. 
Give the average farm-hand enough to eat and a 
place to sleep, and he is content. Raiment does 
not matter so much to him, although gaudy 
clothing is a source of much pleasure. 

Each plantation is a small principality. The 
stately old white-columned mansion, sitting usu- 
ally upon a little eminence, surrounded by great 
live oaks and magnolias, hoary with pendulous 
festoons of long, gray Spanish moss, is the home 
of the owner, while around it for miles and miles 
spread the acres of fertile black land, that pro- 
duces so lavishly the cotton, cane and corn. 
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Over near a bayou, or creek, a village of cabins 
is seen—the ‘‘ quarters,’’ as denominated in ante- 
bellum days, when all the slaves lived there to- 
gether. Even now the houses are occupied by 
the hands who are employed on the plantation 
as day-laborers, and those who are working on 
shares with the owner. The latter method has 
come much into vogue since the war, and nearly 
every planter has a dozen or so tenants who farm 
in that manner. 

The owner leases forty or sixty acres to the 
negro, furnishes him with food and clothing dur- 
ing the year, and rents one or two mules to him 
with which to cultivate the crops. A strict ac- 
count of every cent advanced to the tenant is 
kept, and in the fall, when the cotton is ginned 
and baled, the day of reckoning comes. The 
landlord takes his third of the crop as land 
rent ; a certain per cent. additional for the 
use of the mules, implements and fertiliz- 
ers ; and then the sum total of the amount 
of supplies advanced, always with ten per 
cent. interest. Then the tenant is at lib- 
erty to sell the remainder to whomsoever 
he will. 

With his residue of two or three bales 
the negro loads his ox-wagon, goes to the 
nearest town, and sells the cotton to some 
factor or storekeeper. Then he spends the 
proceeds in riotous living. Always a jug 
of whisky when obtainable, gaudy cloth- 
ing, or canned eatables; maybe some 
cheap furniture, and an accordion, and 
so on, until the money is all gone. Then 
the negro returns to the, plantation and 
another year’s work. He has little real 
use for money, and, when he has it, it is 
wasted on frivolous and totally unneces- 
sary things. 

There are two things the plantation 
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darky finds hard to resist— 
one is an organ, and the other 
is canned eatables. There is 
something about canned ‘‘ si- 
mon’”’ and ‘‘sawdeens’’ that 
attracts him so that he will 
spend his last cent to get his 
fill of those two articles. Al- 
though not one of his family 
can read a note of music, he 
will buy a cheap organ, and 
keep it as his most treasured 
earthly possession. 

The plantation overseer ap- 
preciates the fact that the 
average field hand is a crea- 
ture of impulse, and he also realizes that human 
laws and decrees cannot change his underlings’ 
nature. In the humid days of May and June, 
when the weeds and grass are waging a battle royal 
with the tender young cotton plants for suprem- 
acy, and when every hand that can wield a hoe 
is needed sorely, the overseer goes to the field to 
marshal his dusky forces for the day’s battle 
with the encroaching vegetation. He finds that. 
four of his best ‘‘ choppers’ have not put in an 
appearance. He calls to one of the men : 

‘* John, do you know where Aaron and Jeffer- 
son and Bill and Mose are?’’ 

‘Yasser, boss. Aaron he ’lowed yistiddy dat 
de goggle-eye pearch is a-bitin’ fine now, en he 
say, he wuz a-gwine down on Bogue Phalia en 
catch er mess er fishes. I seed him en Mose en 
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Jeff er ‘loping off dis mawning fo’ day. Dey 
tuck er skillet en some cawn meal ’n bacon wid 
?em, en Mose he say he wan’ gwine come back 
twell he can’ eat nary nother bite er fish.’’ 

“Confound their trifling hides !’’ muttered the 
overseer. He knew that the four men would 
stay away anywhere from two days to a week, 
living on the fish they caught and the roasting 
ears they could steal. ‘‘Where’s Bill?’ he 
asked, with a momentary gleam of hope. 

‘¢ Bill, he done gone down in de swamp atter 
squir’ls. He say de squir’ls is powerful fat en 
good now’n he’ mouf been er waterin’ fer er 
long time fer er mess er fried squir’].’’ 

There is no prospect of the runaways return- 
ing for several days, at least. The overseer ac- 
cepts the situation philosophically, and only 
hopes the five worthies will become satiated 
with fish and squirrel, and return to work before 


others take it into their heads to go into the 
woods on a frolic. 

However much the negro may enjoy himself 
during summer, it is in the mellow months of 
autumn that life is rounded out to its fullest ex- 
tent for him. Then is the time of the ‘‘ cawn 
shuckies,’’ and their attendant festivities. 

The corn has been brought in from the fields 
and heaped in a long pile or ridge on the ground. 
Two fence-rails divide the ridge in half. The 
two most expert shuckers are chosen as captains, 
and they in turn choose their forces from the by- 
standing crowd. 

Occasionally the entire force of a néighboring 
plantation comes over to take part. Sometimes 
the tenants of one plantation are pitted against 
those of another, and then the fun is fast and 
furious. . 

The air is full of the flying ears of corn being 
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thrown to the piles of that already shucked, and 
each man and woman and child works as though 
the fate of nations hung upon his or her exer- 
tions. Songs are sung, jokes are told, and the 
banter between the opposing forces is lively in- 
deed. After the ears have all been shucked, a 
jug of liquor, provided by the owner of the corn, 
is passed around,, and the workers all take a 
‘‘nip.’? A plentiful supper of fried chicken, cold 
ham, cake and pies is next disposed of, and the 
crowd settle down to enjoy the rest of the night. 
The orchestra consists of two or three banjos, 
a violin or two, and a gui- 
tar. Before the regular 
dance, in which all partic- 
ipate, there is an exhibi- 
tion of skill between the 
men of the various planta- 
tions. Each has his par- 
ticular ‘‘step,’? of which 
he is very proud, and is 
his specialty. The ‘‘buz- 
zard lope,’’ ‘‘ pasmalala,’’ 
“hen wallow shuffle,’’ the 
‘railroad’? and ‘‘gwine 
ter de levee’’ being the fa- 
vorites and the most com- 
mon. : 

There is a sort of a chant 
sung with the ‘‘raiload’’ 
dance, the first verse being 
as follows : 

“‘T ain got no money, but I 
gwineter have some, 
Baby, ma honey ; 

I ain got no money, but I 
gwineter have some— 
Gwineter have some w’en 

de pay-cyar come, 
Ma baby, ma honey.’’ 


The song goes on to tell 
what he will do with his 
money when ‘‘ de pay-cyar 
comes ”’— among other things he will buy his 
“‘baby”’ (the negro expression for sweetheart or 
wife) a pair of red shoes, a new dress, and ‘er 
bran new finger ring.’’ 

The “‘railroad”’ step is a very rapid shuffling 
and scraping of the feet on the floor, which, when 
done well, sounds remarkably like the exhaust of 
steam from a locomotive running at a high rate 
of speed; and the more expert dancers add a 
few extras in the way of a vocal imitation of the 
locomotive whistle, and the sibilant noise made 
by the air brakes as the engine slows down. 
When made by a good dancer, the sounds are 
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realistic in the extreme. The rhythmic, quick 
music, the thumping of the dancers’ feet, and 
the ‘‘ patting’? of many hands, are inspiriting 
to a degree, and the excitement and enthusiasm 
is contagious. The spectators grow more and 
more enthused, and urge the dancers on with 
cries of : ‘‘Go down atter hit, Buck!’ ‘‘ Dig fer 
hit, Sim, yo’ ain’ gwine let dat Esperenza plan- 
tashun nigger beat yo’, is yo’ ?”? ‘‘ Lawd, lawd ! 
see that nigger fling dem feet er hisn !’’ 

Singing and dancing, the negroes while away 
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the time until daylight, and often the men and 
women go direct from the 
dance, or ‘‘infair,’’ as it is 
called, to the field and pick 
cotton the rest of the day. 
These affairs are generally 
given on moonlight nights, 
but the vicinity of the corn- 
shucking and dancing is 
brilliantly lighted with flar- 
ing torches of ‘‘ fat light- 
wood,”’ or pitch pine. 

To see a circle of the 
eager, black faces, animated 
with excitement, clustered 
around two expert dancers ; 
the barbaric glow of the 
rich red light from the 
torches falling upon the 
gaudy headdress and bright 
clothing ; the wild, inspirit- 
ing melody of the music, 
the patting of many hands, 
and the- yells of the en- 
thused spectators all tend 
to make it a scene, once 
jooked upon, never forgot- 

ten. It is a wonder such 

has never: been made the 
subject of a painting, and 
the artist who can depict 

a scene of the sort with 


fidelity, has his fortune well in hand. 253 
Everybody works during the cotton-picking 
season, even the Smallest pickaninny, for the 
cotton picked is paid for by weight—thirty-five 
and forty cents in the ‘hill country,’’ and fifty 
cents per hundred weight in the delta and on the 
river plantations. Three pickings are given—~ 
the first, when the cotton bolls are breaking 
open, and the field is white with the fleecy 
staple ; the second, to get that which has opened 
since the first picking ; and the last and latest, 
to get the contents of the top bolls which are al- 
ways latest to mature. The season for picking 
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begins early in September, and lasts until after 
frost in the latter part of October and early No- 
vember. 

Every community has its ‘‘ witch doctor,’’ or 
‘‘eunjer ’ooman,’’ as she is more generally 
called. As a rule, she is a toothless old crone, 
who compels a reverent attention from the rest 
of the race through fear of her potent charms 
and mysterious powers. The latter are seldom 
exercised, but if a man or woman finds upon 
the doorstep a small, round bundle, done up in 
a red flannel rag, the recipient is as apt as not 
to die of sheer fright. These queer bundles are 
called ‘‘cunjer,’’ or ‘‘hoodoo’’ balls, and are 
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supposed to have a most fatal 
and blighting effect upon the 
household, and against some 
one member of it in particu- 
lar. Generally they are com- 
posed of a few horsehairs, a 
rusty nail, a piece of bone, 
some bits of colored glass and 
a singed feather or two. 

Everything has a ‘‘sign”’ 
for the negro. If an owl lights 
upon the housetop and hoots, 
a death is sure to occur within 
the family inside of a year. . 
The same is true when a dog 
howls three times near a house 
where there is a sick person. 
For a rabbit to run across the road in front of 
a person starting on a journey, foretells no 
success and much bad luck. When sugar is 
put in coffee and a foam rises, it is a sign that 
money will be given to the one in whose coffee 
the foam is. The same is true when the right 
hand itches, but when the left hand itches, 
money will have to be paid to someone else. 

If a horse looks badly early in the morning, 
the mane and tail are examined closely, and if 
some of the hairs are looped and tangled in a 
peculiar sort of way, no power on earth can re- 
move the conviction from the mind of the aver- 
age negro that the witches—or ‘‘ole hags,’’ as 
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they aresometimes 
called—have been 
taking a midnight 
ride on the ani- 
mal, and that the 
loops in mane and 
tail are stirrups 
made by them. 

Autumn is also 
the time of the 
revivals and camp- 
meetings, with 
their attendant ex- 
citements and in- 
terest. All over 
the country the 
annual _—_ crusade 
against the devil 
and all his works 
begins, and the 
“*stracted meet- 
in’’’ is the all- 
absorbing topic of conversation—‘‘ how Sis’ Jane 
done got religion las’ nite,’’? and what a ‘‘ power- 
ful ’zorter Brer Jones is,’’ and how ‘‘Ole Unc’ 
Tobe is er comin’ thoo.”’ 

The expression ‘‘coming through’’ has never 
been understood by people other than those who 
have been closely associated with the negroes all 
their lives. It indicates a certain state of mental 
depression, and, after 
the climax has been 
reached, the person is 
said to have ‘‘come 
thoo.’’ A man or wom- 
an attends a camp- 
meeting; the wild, 
weird music, the vivid 
depiction of the ter- 
rors of torment, and 
the alternate descrip- 
tion of the beatific 
state of the blessed, 
all raise a conflict of 
emotions, a tempest of 
doubt and uncertainty 
in the sinner’s mind, 
and he or she falls 
into a sort of a trance. 

While in that con- 
dition the soul is har- 
rowed by doubts and 
fears and vague long- 
ings, yet oppressed 
with a sense of un- 
worthiness. The peni- 
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tent becomes ut- 
terly oblivious to 
all things, and the 
eyes have a pecu- 
liar, far-away ex- 
pression in them 
hard to describe. 
Sometimes in 
meeting a person 
will fall inertly to 
the floor, and lie 
there all night in 
a trance-like state, 
or else mope 
around for several 
days seeking soli- 
tude. 

This is ‘‘com- 
ing through.’’ 
The person is sup- 
posed to. be fight- 
ing with the devil 
during that time, and is an object of awe and 
superstitious veneration, and is never disturbed 
or molested in any way. 

When at last the struggle is over—or, rather, 
when the nerves can stand the strain no longer— 
the ‘‘mo’ner’’ usually breaks forth in a sort of 
hysteria, a kind of exaltation following the pe- 
riod of depression, and gives vent to joyful 
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shouts and hand-clappings, all the time thank- 
ing the Lord for having saved his soul. When a 
*‘mo’ner’’? has come through he has ‘‘ got re- 
ligion.’’ He usually comes through in the meet- 
ing where the accessories of soul-stirring music 
and the moral encouragement of prayers and 
sympathy are to be had ; but not unfrequently 


the climax occurs in 
the field, at home, or 
anywhere. The meet- 
ings last for a week 
or ten days, and are 
always well attended. 
At the close all those 
who have ‘‘come 
through’? and been 
converted, as well as 
those who have evinced 
a desire to become 
members of the church 
are baptized in the 
river or some near-by 
stream. 

The baptizing usu- 
ally takes place on 
Sunday afternoon, and 
anywhere from ten to 
sixty converts and sin- 
ners are plunged _be- 
neath the water. It is a great event, and the 
negroes come for miles and miles to witness the 
scene. Songs are sung, prayers are offered, and © 
the work begins. The minister is usually assisted 
by two others, and they manage to make pretty 
quick work of it when there are a large number 
to be baptized ; but when the number is small, 
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more ceremony is added to make the occasion 
last longer. 

On almost every plantation there are two or 
three old family servants who declined to leave 
‘ole mars en ole mistis’’ after being freed, and 
between them and their former owners and the 
owner’s children there exists a positive affection. 
The old servants are humored and treated with 
the utmost consideration, and they, in turn, are 
intensely loyal. Frequently they have taken the 
name of the family to which they once be- 
longed. 

They have a great reverence for the aristoc- 
racy, or ‘‘quality folks,’’ and a corresponding con- 
tempt for ‘‘ po’ w’ite trash,’’ as the poorer class 
of whites are termed. There are three degrees : 
‘Quality folks,’ ‘common folks,’’? and ‘ po’ 
w ite trash.’’ ‘‘ Common folks ’’ are treated with 
scant courtesy, and the ‘‘ po’ w’ite trash’? with 
“none at all, but the ‘‘ quality ’’ are waited upon 
with much bowing and scraping and great re- 
spect. 

The old colored men are invariably invested 
with the respectful title of ‘‘uncle,’’ and the 
elderly women with that of ‘‘mammy,”’ if they 
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have been famiiy nurses ; if otherwise, they are 
called ‘* auntie.”’ 

The spirit of the average negro rises superior 
to earthly vicissitudes—nothing troubles him 
long. During the recent overflows of the Mis- 
sissippi River two men in a ‘dug out’? were go- 
ing through the flooded district. They came 
upon a floating negro cabin, and on the roof sat 
an old colored woman, holding a small pig in 
her lap. <A fine dog sat beside her, and four 
or five chickens, with their feet tied together, 
hung across the comb of the roof. 

‘* Howdy, auntie,’’ called one of the men, 
‘‘what are you doing up there ?”’ 

‘‘ Howdy, gemmen! Jest er waitin’ fer some- 
body ter come en skiff me offen heah—me ‘n 
mer fambly. Say, boss, is yo’ got er match? 
De Lawd knows I’s sholy glad yo’ is! I ain’ 
had er taste er mer pipe sence yistiddy. 
Thanky, suh, thanky! Well, ef yo’ sees any er 
dem steamboatses up de river, jest tell’em dat 
ole Aun’ Marthy is a-waitin’ down heah. Good- 
by, gemmen—good-by !’ 

And the last seen of her she was enveloped 
in a cloud of smoke from her beloved pipe. 


WAVE-WANDERINGS. 
By GERTRUDE HARRADEN. 


I WANDERED on a pebbled beach, 
Where wavelets rolled in endless reach 
To seek what lesson they might teach, 


And learn what their weird musi¢ meant 
‘ That ever to the wild wind. lent 
A sad, subdued accompaniment. 


I listened, for I burned to hear 
What words to me those waves might bear, 
Of joy or grief, of hope or fear. 


I listened long, but all in vain, 
My curious heart could not explain 


The meaning of their ceaseless strain. 


For in a language all their own 
The waves conversed in monotone, 
And I was with them—but alone. 


A BALLAD 


As you note the ground is crumbling 
Neath the footstep of the girl, 

Gazing down into the tumbling 
Waters in their eddying whirl. 


Of no danger apprehensive, 
Poising there in lightsome grace, 


Radiant happiness, tho’ pensive, 

5 ae Shines from out that perfect face. 

be “* Her Last’ Moment,’’ such the title 
Of that vivid artist-dream, 

Telling in a curt recital, 
Of a tragedy supreme, 


rTANGS the picture, bold and striking, 
On the Academic wall, 

Claiming notice, if not liking, 
With a strong, resistless call. 

Some approve, while some denounce itt, 
But the praise outweighs by far, 

And the critics all pronounce it 
Greatest work of Alan Barr. 


Pictured on a summer morning, 
There you see the Falls of Lynn, 

Almost hear the sound of warning 

In the foaming torrents din, 


———————— 
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“ Hush! a truce to praise or stricture.” 
“See! the artist and his wife !? 

“¢ Ts the lady in the picture, 
Then, her portrait drawn from life?” 

“ Nay ! less lovely,’ is the murmur, 
As, beside his stately bride, 

And with lips compressed the firmer, 

Alan breasts the human tide. 


At the throng the lady glances, 
To her husband saying loud— 
“Strange this oddest of your fancies 
Has such power to charm the crowd ! ke 
Yet I hardly deem it equal : 


In true feeling to your last 
For his thoughts were in the past. 


Alan Barr heard not the sequel, 


Oh, the glory of that summer 
Only poets tongue could tell! 
And the city-bred new-comer 
Yielded to its magic spell. 
Busy Nature's marvels daily 
Ceaseless wonder wrought in her, 
While her artist kinsman gaily 
Acted as interpreter. 


So began the old, old story, \ 
As thro’ shady lanes they strolled, ¢ 
Or drank in the sunset glory, 
Hues of blue, and rose, and gold. 
“*Tt was but his bounden duty ; 
Courtesy to his mother’s guest,” 
Alan argued, when her beauty ~ 
Caused a thrill within his breast. 
Childlike beauty, childlike sweetness, 
Marked the face of Rose Adair, 
Yet in full and rich completeness, 
Woman’s soul was pictured there. 


Quick responsive to each feeling, 
Sharing Nature's varying mood, 

Frank, transparent, yet revealing 
Depths not straightway understood. 


So, within the careless present, 
Alan reveled, willful-blind, 
Diving, as a pastime pleasant, 

For the treasures of her mind. 
Rose, meanwhile, in him but seeing 
Noble nature, good and wise ; 

Talented and kingly being, 
Loomed the painter in her eyes. 


Yet, when jest with earnest blending, 
Alan scoffed at higher themes, 

Saying: ‘‘ What more blest than spending, 
Golden days in golden dreams ?”’ 

Flamed her eyes in steel-blue splendor, 
Tho’ she colored neath his gaze. 

* Nay,’’ she said, in accents tender, 

Golden deeds make golden days! 


“Tife means not a mere existence 
Passed in ease and dreamy sloth.” 
Urging still with soft persistence, 
Tasks upon the idler, loth 
To resign his much-loved leisure. 
Yet he roused at her behest, 
Seeking so to give her pleasure. 
Sketched the spot she loved the best. 


Conscience-pangs thus idly stifling, 
Acting an unworthy part, 
Pledged unto another, trifling 
With a pure and trusting heart. 


With a wordless wooing winning Not for her to pine and languish 

Love he was not: free to claim, Till long years the pain might lull; 
> Gainst all truth and honor sinning, Even spared the parting anguish— 

Sin the world is slow to blame. Oh, but God was merciful! 
Almost reeled the painter's reason, 

> Neath the sudden blow, whose force 
Ended that idyllic season 
With a weight of dull remorse. 
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Rose, half thoughtful, happy wholly, 
Gazed into the Falls of Lynn, 
As he sat and painted slowly, 

While the conflict raged within ; 
Conscience proved at length the stronger— 
“ Yes, to-morrow we must part ; 

She shall be deceived, no longer, 
Oh, but it will break her heart!” 


Then, with softened glance and tender, 
Turn’ d he to sweet Rose Adair, 
Just to see the figure slender 
Flutter from his sight—oh, where? 


Yet with manhood’s strength reviving 
Her last counsel he obeys, 
Solace seeks in fruitful striving: 
‘Golden deeds make golden days.’* 
Still his troth-plight is unbroken, 
And he weds where faith is due— 
Henceforth (tho? to woman spoken !) 
Alan’s every word is true. 


Always with him, fading never, 
Is the haunting fate of Rose, 
“\ Till the scene, with slight endeavor, 
Vivid on the canvas grows. 


Far below, the swirling water 
Seizing on its dainty prey, 

Tossed and buffeted and caught her, 
In aa fierce tumultuous play. 


Tho’ 30 cruelly is battered 
Life from out that shapely form, 
Yet the gentle heart, unshattered, 


Harened is from earthly storm. Now, in beauty and completeness, 
Now no polished phrases cruel Hangs the graceful picture there, 
Tell her of a hopelsss loss, Alan owns, with bitter sweetness, 
Till her she has changed her jewel Fame—the gift of Rose Adair. 


For a thing of worthless dross. MARGARET CRAVEN, 
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MAIDS AND THEIR 


MONEY. 


By LEILA STUART anp CAROLINE M. BEAUMONT. 


SaLem, Mass., January 10th, 189.3. 
My Dear GranpFATHER—I trust your surprise 

will not be too gréat upon receiving this letter, 
but I am in need of advice, and so come to you. 
I might say that since the death of my dear 
mother I am in rather a peculiar position, which, 
as you are so far away, I will take the liberty of 
explaining to you. As you know, I have a little 
money, and my brother John has offered me a 
home, which is all, very well; but he has his 
wife and babies, and I do not care to accept his 
kindness. Now, the question is, as I shall prob- 
ably never marry, what am I to do? I vill be 
independent—upon that point I am determined ; 
no charity, no gifts; work I am not afraid of, 
but what is there that a gentlewoman can do 
which is not lowering, and yet would enable her 
to make a good living? I have no accomplish- 
ments—music, painting or a voice; nor have I 
the patience to teach the young idea. I have 
sometimes thought that I had latent dramatic 
talent, or that I could write; but, on the whole, 
I am much perplexed, and ask you what shall I 
do with my life? When you put down this 
epistle you will doubtless say to yourself: ‘‘How 
glad I am she lives at a distance, for she is one 
of those monstrosities, a ‘new woman,’ and she 
has ideas!’? Now, grandfather dear, don’t call 
me horrid names even at long range; I am not 
inhuman—in fact, I am an ‘‘old’’ woman; but 
I must have something to do, or go mad! Every 
woman feels this longing when she reaches a cer- 
tain age without marrying, and unless she finds 
something upon which to expend her pent-up 
energies, she is liable to have a very bad time in- 
deed, and do all sorts of foolish things. I wish 
to live my life well, to some purpose, and by no 
means believe that marriage is the only avenue 
open to women. While marriage may be the 
best, it is not the only thing, and I believe a 
woman can lead a happy, useful life, independ- 
ently and alone. Now, my dear grandfather, if 
you will be kind enough to write me your views 
upon this subject, I shall esteem it a great favor ; 
and, with much love, believe me 

Your attached granddaughter, 

KATHERINE TEMPLE. 

Care of Mr. Jonn TEM Le, Salem, Mass 

P—,, Cata., 

My Dear KaATHERINE- 
Vol. XLIV.— 22. 


wry 20th, 189.3, 
r letter reached 


here the day after grandfather’s death, of which 
event both you and your brother have been 
notified by Dr. Grey. Grandpa had not been ill 
at all, and his death was so sudden that it is 
comforting to be assured by the doctor that it 
must have been entirely painless, and that he 
undoubtedly passed away in his sleep. He will 
be buried here, according to his written desire, 
which he had given into Dr. Grey’s keeping 
some years ago, for they were close friends, as, 
perhaps, you know. This memorandum also 
mentions the fact that his will is in the care of 
his lawyer in Boston, who drew it up for him a 
few years ago, when we left there for California. 

Whether grandpa had much or little to 
leave, I do not know, for he has lived here very 
quietly and simply, seemingly content to -be in 
comfortable health, and to have his much-loved 
books about him, : 

He has always been very kind to me, and 
offered me a home with him after my mother’s 
death, some seven years ago. I was about your 
age then, and, like you, was impatient to see 
something of the world ; only, with this differ- 
ence, you are offered a home in Boston with its 
opportunities, while the home offered me was in 
this sleepy little village, whose inhabitants are 
all elderly people, and have themselves given 
the name of ‘‘Old People’s Paradise’’ to the 
place. I can understand how they can enjoy its 
monotonous quiet, but an eager, impetuous 
youth—never ! 

Upon me has devolved the duty of opening 
grandpa’s mail, that has been accumulating 
since his death, which will explain the fact of 
my reading your letter. May I take it upon 
myself to give you the advice you asked of 
him? As the outcome of personal experience, 
it may be of interest to you, though I doubt 
if vou will follow it. 

You, doubtless, have forgotten me, for it is 
twelve years since my mother and I left Boston, 
and you were then a small child of about ten ; 
but you probably know that Iam alone in the 
world—utterly alone now that dear grandpa has 
gone, and that I support myself in the way that 
you consider drudgery—namely, by teaching. 

And here are you, eager to enter the work-a- 
day world, and to support yourself! My dear 
cousin, take Puneh’s advice to young men about 
to marry—‘‘don't !”’ 
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You do not know what it is to be alone in the 
world, and to work for your daily bread! If 
your brother offers you the shelter of his home, 
and you have enough money to dress yourself, 
so that he is not burdened with your support, I, 
who know whereof I speak, say, accept his offer 
and be thankful. 

Often have I longed for a brother’s roof to 
shelter me, even should he happen to have a wife 
whom I did not like or a disagreeable mother-in- 
law. The feeling of loneliness is so depressing. 
Of course I have friends and acquaintances by 
the score, but now I have absolutely no one upon 
whom I have a right to call in case of need. 

It would interest me greatly to know just what 
has influenced you in your decision to earn your 
own living. The subjects of ‘‘A Career for Wom- 
en’? and ‘“Woman’s Sphere’’ are of absorbing 
interest to me, and I have read and speculated 
much upon them; and I tell you what I think 
is influencing many young girls who do not ab- 
solutely need to be self-supporting. It is that 
terrible spirit of Unrest which is abroad through- 
out our land, and whose influence is felt by 
young and old. The woman of to-day is not 
content with the daily routine of household cares 
and the monotony of home life, but must seek 
diversion outside, often leaving her home and 
children to the care of servants. The young wom- 
an, on finishing her studies or completing her 
college course, is influenced by this same spirit 
when she decides to study a profession or ‘‘do 
something,’’ instead of settling down to the 
homely duties of life which may await her in 
her father’s house. 

My dear Katherine, stay under the shelter of 
your brother’s home and learn the womanly ac- 
complishments of housekeeping and sewing, so 
that when the time comes you will be fitted to 
make an admirable wife, a practical housekeeper, 
and, if the Lord so blesses you, a sensible mother, 
thus filling the happiest as well as the highest 
destiny of a true woman—and a nobler one can- 
not be found ! 

You say you will probably never marry. Oth- 
ers have said the same, and—have married. I 
say the same myself, but not because I wish to 
be free and independent, but because I fear the 
‘right’? man (and I will marry no other) will 
not happen along my way. If he should come, 
and should offer me the homely duties of a sim- 
ple home together with his love, I should con- 
sider myself a fortunate woman. 

But there, I have said enough—too much, 
perhaps ; but I hope I have not offended vou. 
To show me that I have not, will vou not write to 
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me and tell ine what you decide upon ? In a few 
days I go back to my school duties, and my ad- 
dress will be, care of 
Madame Roland’s School for Young Ladies, 
Powell St., San Francisco, Cal. 
Believe me, my dear Katherine, 
Your affectionate cousin, 
Frances Ler. 


The Thorndike Hotel, Boylston Street, 
Boston, February 3d, 1893. 

My Dear Frances—Your letter filled me with 
complex emotions, and I feel that a ream of pa- 
per will be required to answer it. However, I 
will cut it as short as possible. In the first 
place let me tell you the good news :- Grand- 
father’s will has been opened here, and, my 
dear, you and I are the sole legatees! I fancy 
I can see you throwing this letter aside and writ- 
ing your resignation to the musty old school at 
once. However, thereismoretocome. The will 
is a most peculiar document, and leaves us each 
one hundred thousand dollars, but with a most 
curious proviso—if either of us marries before 
she is thirty, she forfeits her money to the 
other. Did you ever Hear of anything so unkind 
and absurd? However, candor compels me to 
say that you stand no chance of getting mine! 
The condition will be cheerfully carried out on 
my part. Finding that there was six thousand 
dollars on deposit in one of the banks here, half 
of this sum has been placed in your name, and 
will be sent you this week ; and with the other 
half Iam putting up at one of Boston’s best 
hotels, and, attired in the deepest of mourning, 
am enjoying life! Dear grandfather! How glad 
am I that respect for age was early inculcated in 
me! Now for my plan. What say you toa 
trip around the world? My idea is, as we are so 
far apart, for you to sail from San Francisco and 
I from New York, and, after traveling “toward 
each other, it will be a very easy matter for us to 
arrange a meeting place; and then we will have 
so much of interest to tell each other. Being so 
alone, I shall take a maid, and I advise you to 
do the same. I know of a most deserving young 
woman whom I can rely upon to take good care 
of me and my (now) extensive + irdrobe. The 
advice you offered me is undoubtedly good, but 
the reacting of the will has so changed my plans, 
and even my thoughts, that I am not seeking 
advice ; I thank vou for ct just the same. Any 
little cecentricities, that might have made me 
conspicuous before, ili, in the heiress, be con- 
sidered ‘‘so sweet!’ I have all my life had the 
desire to do many things that can only be done 
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by those beyond criticism—that is, people with 
money—and now I intend to take advantage of 
my new position, and you will see that I am 
called ‘‘ delightfully romantic, unconventional, 
but strictly proper!’ What I might have been 
considered had not grandfather left me a little 
remembrance is not necessary for us to go into 
at the present time. I shall go over to New 
York next week, and if you telegraph your con- 
sent to my proposition, I will sail at once for the 
other side. I shall stay in London about ten 
days, in Paris the same length of time, and take 
a P. & O. steamer from Brindisi, and reach 
Bombay some time in April. Of course, this is 
giving me time to visit other places on the conti- 


nent before sailing. This independence is like 
the breath of life to me, and I made an excuse 
to leave John’s house in Salem by saying I 
wanted to do some shopping before leaving on 
my expected trip; but, in reality, I wanted to 
try my wings, and spend some money. Give 
me independence! liberty or death! No tire- 
some men forme! The free air of heaven and 
money in the bank, and no complaints will be 
heard from the lips of Katherine Temple! I 
think I must be a new woman, although I quite 
understand they are objects of contempt; at all 
events, if lam not one of those despised females, 
Tam not an old woman. Iam young and have 
money in the bank, what could be more delight- 
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ful! If grandfather went to his grave happy in 
the thought that he had gotten the best of two 
young women, and is at present in any region 
where he is cognizant of facts, he will ascertain 
that one of the young women will cheerfully 
comply with his last wishes. With one hun- 
dred thousand dollars one could buy a dozen 
men! As to your views of women’s work, my 
dear, they are all very well for a woman who has 
the choice of going out to fight the world, or re- 
maining in the shelter of a good home. For 
such an one as I was a week or two ago, for in- 
stance ; but when women get to a certain age 
and do not marry, they ought to have a little 
independence, and while, doubtless, it would 
have been well, under those circumstances, for 
me to have taken your advice, I fear I should 
not have done so. The desire has always been 
so strong in me to ‘‘ paddle my own canoe,”’ 
that I shall never cease to bless grandfather for 
giving me the opportunity. I have done some 
very silly things since getting my money—you 
can never guess how silly. I am very fond of 
violets, and, as I had never had enough of them 
in my whole life, I went into a florist’s shop 
yesterday and asked the price. ‘‘A dollar a 
bunch,’”’ said the boy, and he hastened to add 
that he would break a bunch if I did not care to 
spend a dollar, thinking, doubtless, from my 
quiet appearance that I was unable to afford the 
price. ‘‘ How many have you?” I inquired, lan- 
guidly. ‘‘ Only six bunches left,’’ he said. ‘‘I 
will take them all,’’ said I, and you ought to 
have seen that boy! I felt like Mrs. Gould out 
for a walk, and, after all, as I sent all the violets 
to a hospital but one bunch to adorn your hum- 
ble servant, it was a harmless piece of extrava- 
gance. I must bring this scrawl to a close, hop- 
ing to hear from you by wire in New York; in 
which case I will keep you informed as to my 
whereabouts and will expect you to do the same. 
Thanking you again, my dear Cousin Frances, 
for your kind words of advice, and trusting be- 

fore very long to know you better, believe me, 

Your affectionate cousin, 

KATHERINE TEMPLE. 
My address in New York will be Holland 

House. The best is none to good for Kk. T. 


San Francisco, Can., February —, 1893. 
My Dear Katnerrye—Yours of the 3d is just 
received, and the same mail brought me a letter 
from the lawyer officially informing me of the 
contents of grandfather’s will. How much has 
happened since I wrote my last letter to you! 
What a tremendous jump for me—from mod- 
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erate circumstances to independence, from pov- 
erty to wealth! My brain is still giddy, and 
truly the surprise is almost a shock. I am glad 
I did not know that grandfather had.so much 
money to leave, for it would have been beyond 
human nature not to conjecture as to how he 
would leave it, and it is much pleasanter to be 
so agreeably surprised. Dear grandpa! to think 
that he should have left his money to you and 
me, the lonely women of his family ! 

I am sorry you feel annoyed over the proviso ; 
but it does not seem unkind to me, for I am sure 
grandpa had some wise end in view. You see, I 
was so much better acquainted with him than 
you ever were, and know he had only kindly 
thoughts. We may. yet see wisdom in this pro- 
viso as we now see the kindness of the gift. ‘‘It 
is not all of life to live,’’ nor yet to have one 
hundred thousand dollars, although it seems to 
be the main thing in our lives just now. 

T am not going to allow myself to be prosy in 
this letter, as I fear I was in my last. I seem to 
be dropping into a didactic style of writing as 
well as talking, but, because you are younger 
than I, it is hardly necessary that I should take 
the attitude of teacher to you. ‘After all, I am 
much nearer your age now than I was a week 
ago, for it is surprising how much younger I 
fel. . 2. 2. 2 

I was called off from my letter, and it has 
waited a week for completion. Forgive the de- 
lay. 

T am going to tell you my plans, and you will 
be surprised, perhaps, to find them quite similar 
to your own. My first thought, also, was of a 
trip around the world. My newly acquired 
wealth presents such great possibilities that my 
mind leaped at once to the desire that heretofore 
had seemed the most impossible ever to realize. 
T have told no one of the amount of money I 
have fallen heir to, but have merely notified 
Madame Roland that I wished to resign my post 
as soon as she could conveniently fill my place, 
and as my grandfather had left me a little money, 
I should spend it in traveling, beginning with a 
trip to Japan. 

I hope to sail from here about the first of April, 
in the steamer China, for it is a splendid boat, 
the best sailing from this port, and, moreover, is 
commanded by Captain Seabury, as kind and 
genial a captain as ever sailed from any port. I 
know him slightly, but have friends who know 
him very well, and who will put me under his 
care. He expects to stop at Honolulu on this 
next voyage, which will give me a glimpse of 
those much-talked-of islands, although it will 
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lengthen our trip to seventeen or eighteen days. 
It seems a little odd that we should both be 
starting on the same trip and from different 
edges of the continent. You sail sooner than I, 
and will probably reach Bombay about the time 
I reach Yokohama. Let us each write to the 
other — you from Bombay, directing care of 
Grand Hotel; and I from Yokohama, to any 
address you may name. 

I am interested in hearing how you are using 
your money. Some wise person—I have forgot- 
ten who—says there is no greater test of char- 
acter than to be suddenly raised from poverty 
to wealth. I believe it, and am now waiting to 
see what the test will develop in me. One thing 
has already developed—namely, a double iden- 
tity, for there are certainly two distinct Egos who 
have possession of me. One is the wise, digni- 


fied Miss Lee, who thinks it more sensible and. 


well-bred to make no difference in my behavior; 
to act, I suppose, as if I had always had money 
to spend. The other Ego, the foolish Miss Lee, 
maintains that as it takes time for the mind to 
adjust itself to the new state of affairs, I am per- 
fectly justified in obeying the wild impulses of 
fancy—for a time, at least. Immediately on 
discovering the presence of these two Egos, I 
summoned them before me, and requested each 
to state her case, for I found I should have no 
peace otherwise, as they were constantly quar- 
reling. The wise one had the floor first, and I 
quite admired her good sense, but when the fool- 
ish one took the word, I was obliged to admit 
there was some truth in what she said ; particu- 
larly when she suggested that, probably, the first 
few weeks of my wealth would be greater happi- 
ness than any time afterward. I settled the 
matter by dividing the day between them. The 
wise Miss Lee has the school hours, but in the 
afternoon, when I go down-town, I put her care- 
fully away in my closet, and it is the foolish one 
who skips along at my side, entertaining me 
with her lively chatter. I, too, make foolish 
purchases, and you will laugh when I tell vou 
what the foolish one and I did the other day. 
We walked into a glove store and deliberately 
bought a dozen pair of gloves! Did you ever 
have a dozen pair of gloves at one time? I 
never did, and you can imagine how I luxuri- 
ate in them. I chose sensible colors and lengths, 
but yet—I have an idea that it will be better 
for me to take the wise one with me when I buy 
my outfit for my voyage, or I may have cause to 
regret it when out on the briny deep. 
How strange that the posse 
money should so change the co: 


of a little 
one’s life! 
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I feel so much younger and lighter hearted, be- 
cause the possibilities of life seem within my 
grasp. Alas! that money should play such an 
important part in life, but as long as human 
nature is so human, it must needs be so. I have 
always had a theory that real happiness in life 
was more a matter of temperament than sur- 
roundings ; but somehow all my theories seem 
disjointed, and to have no place in the present 
state of my mind. 

But of one thing Iam determined—I shall not 
allow the foolish Miss Lee the satisfaction of 
posing before her small world as an heiress. I 
shall tell no one; for, after all, one hundred 
thousand dollars is but a small sum to the usual 
idea of wealth, although it is a tidy bit for 
an old maid schoolteacher to fall heir to, and 
T have no intention of turning it over to you, my 
dear. That is hardly possible, for you know I 


‘have but two years to wait to reach the golden 


age of thirty. 

And now, dear Katherine, I must say good-by 
and bon voyage. We will meet somewhere on 
the other side of the world. In the meantime I 
will hope that you are enjoying your wealth as 
much as is Your affectionate cousin, 

Frances LEE. 


Tue Apo.tito Horet, BomBay, April 27th, 1893. 

My Dear Frances—Your letter telling me of 
your proposed trip to Japan followed me to New 
York, and I received it the day before I sailed 
on the Paris. How shall I begin to tell you all 
that has passed since I last wrote you? Like 
you, I kept strictly to myself the fact that I was 
something of an heiress; but I did not stint my- 
self nor treat K. T. with any lack of respect! I 
and my maid (!) spent two weeks in London, 
and two weeks in Paris, where I increased my 
wardrobe and purchased a traveling gown that 
has never ceased to be the joy of my heart. 
Dear Paris! will I ever see it again? I took a 
P. and O. steamer at Brindisi, and here my story 
really begins. There were many pleasant people 
on the boat, and as the trip is rather a long one, 
we soon became like old friends; and, as you 
know, after a certain time the confines of the 
ship become the limits of the world to one. 
Among the people I liked best were a Mrs. Jer- 
myn and her brother, Major Geoffrey ; the latter 
was going to join his troop here in Bombay, and 
his sister to join her husband in the interior. We 
soon became fast friends, and I can say with 
great truth that never in all my life did I enjoy 
myself more than upon that dear old boat. I 
love every corner of it! We spent the day in 
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idle talk, and the evenings in playing games and 
getting up all kinds of impromptu jollifications. 
Major Geoffrey has a splendid voice, and the 
moon shone on several occasions, and—well, a 
law should be passed to prevent young men with 
good voices from singing in the moonlight to 
young women who are fond of money! One 
night I was talking to Major Geoffrey (the moon 
was under a cloud), and we got upon the subject 
of wills and legacies ; and, without making it at 
all personal, I told him the story of grandfather’s 
eccentric bequest. He said that was all very 
well if the young women in question did not fall 
in love before the required time was up; for, 
were they true women, one hundred times one 
hundred thousand dollars would not requite 
them for the loss of the best thing in life—the 
true love of a good heart. Just then the moon 
came out from behind a cloud, and I remarked 
that it was a pleasant evening and that I thought 
it would rain before morning, which goes to show 
that my ideas were somewhat disconnected. 
Three times I changed the subject, and as many 
times Major Geoffrey returned to the topic of wills 
and grandfathers ; they seemed to have an abso- 
"lute fascination for him. He asked me if I agreed 
with him about love, and I remarked that I had 
never given the subject any thought, but that 
one hundred thousand dollars was a large sum 
to lose for one man, whereupon he looked ex- 
ceedingly solemn and declared -he was disap- 
pointed in me, and felt that he knew me better 
than that. And just then I felt a wild desire to 
laugh, but, the moon going under a cloud again, 
I cried instead ; and, to make matters worse, I 
said I was in mourning for my grandfather ; and 
then seeing what I had done, I hastened to add 
that he had died ten vears ago, and Major Geof- 
frey looked as if he thought I was the most de- 
voted granddaughter he had ever heard of, to 
wear mourning for ten years. After that mat- 
ters went from bad to worse—so much worse 
that we actually liked the cloudy nights better 
than the bright ones, and Mrs. Jermyn grew a 
little stiff to me, and I wished I had never been 
anybody’s grandchild, and that I had died when 
Iwas a baby. And then in a week I became 
unreasonably glad that I was alive and began to 
save money! Can degradation go further? You 
sec, Mrs. Jermyn was fond of her brother, and 
she was not seeing as much of him as formerly ; 
and finally one day she came to iy cabin and 
said I was a flirt, and that her brother was too 
good to be trifled with, and she knew I never in- 
tended to be serious; and I asked her why (I 
was really very much cut up), and she told me 
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that my maid had confided to her maid the fact 
of my money and the conditions, and she had 
told Major Geoffrey about it! And he knew it 
was my own case when I was telling it to him (I 
found this out afterward). And that night I did 
not go out to dinner; I could not face that man 
after what I had heard ; I cried myself to sleep, 
and had a horrid time generally. And all the 
next day I did not see him, but in the evening 
he sent me a note and asked me to join him on 
deck ; so I washed my face and put on the jaun- 
tiest air I could muster, and—well, all I have to 
say is that I consider money the vulgarest thing 
in the world! Take the old money, my dear, 
and have a good time! I don’t want it. I have 
something for which I would not take all the 
gold in the world—the love of a good man’s 
heart. Grandfather was a darling, after all! I 
am to be married to-morrow here in Bombay to 
the best man in the whole world. Mrs. Jermyn 
is to give me away, she sceming to be rather suc- 
cessful in that line, having done it before! And 
so, my dear cousin, you are one hundred thou- 
sand dollars richer than you were, and I am a 
million times! And now, when you reach Bom- 
bay I will be able to entertain you in my own 
home, and introduce you to the man who changed 
me from an avaricious, heartless imitation of a 
woman to a human being! My love and good 
wishes go with the money, and trusting to see 
you ere long, I am 
Your affectionate cousin, 
KATHERINE TEMPLE, 
What can be done with it? Build an asylum 
for women who are suffering from mental aber- 
ration ; but in it there will be no place for 
ier K. T. 
YoKOHAMA, JAPAN, April 27th, 1893. 
My Drar KatHErtne—I am here in the land 
of the cherry-blossoms, the tourist’s Mecca, the 
poet’s dream, and the painter's delight! It is 
impossible to express in words the charm of this 
wonderful country, whose skies revel in soft 
tints, and whose fields, parks and streets luxuri- 
ate in a wealth of blooming flowers and _ trees, 
whose people seem always happy, and where 
dirt and distress seem unknown! There must 
be a reverse side to the picture, for this is not 
Eden, but I have not caught even a glimpse of it 
yet. I know now that those beautiful pictures 
of Japan, which I have often admired, and felt 
confident were idealized scenes, are faithiul -rep- 
resentations, although they fail to do justice to 
the original. 
I have arrived at just the right time, for the 
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mateurt of the cherry-blossoms is in full swing, 
and the world is keeping holiday. The Japan- 
ese paterfamilias goes with his entire family for a 
day’s picnic in one of these beautiful parks, 


spending the day, not in noisy hilarity, or in- 


sending off fire-crackers, but in quietly drinking 
his tea or ski and admiring the cherry-trees ; 
his happiness is complete if he can carry home 
a branch of these glorious pink-blossoms to 
place in a vase before his home-shrine, admir- 
ing and cherishing them until they scatter, for 
even Japanese flowers must die. 

My voyage was safe and comfortable, as well 
as one I am destined never to forget. We had a 
few rough days after leaving San Francisco, 
which I was obliged to spend in my cabin. 
While in the tropics, just before and just after 
leaving Honolulu, it was very hot, and I should 
have suffered had not the captain kindly pro- 
cured me an upper-deck stateroom for that 
time. We reveled in tropical fruits, and ate our 
meals under the waving punkas. We were nine 
days going from Honolulu to Yokohama, but 
the weather was perfect, the air mild, and the 
ocean like a summer sea. For the last twenty- 
four hours before we saw land we were sailing 
in the Japan Stream, and its influence was 
plainly felt. The air was soft but exhilarating, 
and the sea and sky seemed to glow with those 
extraordinary soft tints which seem to belong to 
Japan. To me, the days were so blissful and 
happy, that they seemed a foretaste of heaven. 
We landed on the 21st, and as the Grand Hotel 
is very near the Aatoba, we walked there along the 
Bund, or sea wall. The hotel is two stories 
high, this being a country of earthquakes, but 
in other respects it is quite like our own. The 
present manager is an American, and you can 
imagine my pleasure when, as I entered the 
door, I saw before me a large picture of Del 
Monte, Cala. It was like a glimpse of home. 
And, later, as I entered the waiting-room, an 
immense picture of Ycllowstone Falls confronted 
me, 

The low French windows of my room open on 
a wide porch which overlooks the beautiful Bay 
of Yokohama with its forests of masts, and 
where float the flags of all nations. The view so 
fascinates me that I have brought my writing 
here, and, in my frequent pauses, I glance below 
me, where a dozen or more coolies with their 
comical little carriages, called kurumas, or more 
commonly, jinrikshaws, stand before the hotel 
door. My glance is always observed, and one or 
more will dart forward, and in a gentle, insinu- 
ating voice say, ‘‘ Rickshaw ?”’ 
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Iam impressed—in fact, almost overwhelmed 
—by the courtesy of these simple-minded peo- 
ple, and I frankly admit to you that I never felt 
so ill-bred before as I daily do here in my inter- 
course with the Japanese I meet—shopkeepers, 
servants and coolies though they be. Their po- 
liteness is natural, ‘and springs from the heart, 
Iam sure. It is not veneer any more than it is 
servility—they are courteous because they do 
not know how to be anything else. 

But it is time to come to the point of my let- 
ter, for I have an important piece of information 
to communicate to you, my dear cousin. I am 
tempted to leave it for a posteript, thereby prov- 
ing myself a true woman. But away with cow- 
ardice, let me dash into it! No—TI will quietly 
and calmly announce a fact of which I am in no 
wise ashamed, but in which I glory and rejoice. 
My dear Katherine, my share of grandfather's 
legacy will revert to you, for to-morrow I am to 
marry Mr. Clifford Moore, a San Francisco gen- 
tleman whom I have known for years by name 
and reputation (for we have mutual friends), 
but whom I never met until upon the deck of 
the good steamship China. He has come out 
here to look after some interests he has in the 
tea trade, and we may live here a year or more. 
So, my dear, we will be able to welcome you to 
our own home when you reach here. 

Do you wonder why I do not wait the two 
years until I reach the age of thirty, and so keep 
the money? I could never have asked my lover 
to wait so long without telling him the reasons, 
and they would have seemed so paltry. Besides, 
IT do not wish him to know that I make any 
sacrifice in accepting his love, and moreover I 
glory in the thought that he loves me for mysclf 
alone, and has chosen me, believing me to be a 
lonely, self-supporting woman. 

Do you pity me for my short-lived prosperity ? 
Waste not your pity, my cousin, I need it not, 
for I am blissfully happy and perfectly content. 
Grandfather’s legacy has fulfilled its mission, for 
I have enjoyed to the fullest degree the spending 
of the money I have had, and through its means 
I have learned to know myself. I have had a 
foretaste of wealth, and, though ’tis sweet, it 
does not tempt me to be untrue to myself—to 
sell my birthright. 

Perhaps you are eager to know ‘‘all about it,’’ 
this history of my courtship, and what finally 
induced me to be willing to surrender myself— 
and my inheritance. Do I hear a whisper, 
“Yes, do tell?’ Ah, no, my dear! Those 
lovely roseate days, when sea and sky seemed 
made for lovers, are sacred to our own sweet ro- 
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mance, and a cold description of them on paper 
would seem sacrilegious. But this I will say, 
my dear Katherine, when the time came for my 
answer, to my surprise I found my mind resolved, 
and it seemed no sacrifice to relinquish my 
newly acquired wealth, for. oh! the desolation 
and emptiness of life without him !—the thought 
alone appalled me! Not fora moment do I re- 
-gret my choice, nor am I troubled by fears of 
regret in the future, for I know I have been true 
to my better nature, and is there sweeter music 
than the voice of approving conscience ? 
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The thought comes to me as I write, could 
grandfather have foreseen and desired such a test 
for us, and have provided for it by some codicil 
in his will? For if you should desire to marry, 
also, what would become of his money. What 
could be done with it? 

A familiar figure is walking down the Bund, 
and a hand waves a straw hat to me. I must 
say good-by. I will write again after to-morrow. 
Believe me always, 

Your affectionate cousin, 
FRANCES. 


() 
TO MY WATCH. 
By SYDNEY HODGES. 


LittLe watch, fast ticking out 

All the hours of pain and doubt, 

All the tumult, toil and strife 
Making up our span of life; 

All the heart-wrung sighs, and tears 
Falling faster with the years, 

As the petals drop and fade 

From the bloom life’s summer made. 
Ah! what thoughts each other chase 
As I look upon your face! 


Every tick your motions give 

One tick less have I to live. 

Did I realize this thought, 

With such solemn meaning fraught, 
When some new-born joy drew nigh 
In the happy days gone by? 

And your slight hands all too slow 

Round about your face did go? 

Ah! those tardy hours have passed. 
Would they were not now so fast ! 


Never stopping in your flight, 
Never pausing day or night; 
Not a moment’s rest you crave 
From the cradle to the grave. 
With a never-ceasing motion, 
Steadfast as the tides of ocean ; 
Seeming evermore to hurry, 
Yet without a moment’s flurry ; 
Till our worn hearts almost pray 
That you would a moment stay. 


All things rest—the clouds at noon, 
And the leaves in nights of June ; 
And the grief-bewildered brain 
When sleep falls like softest rain ; 
And the stars when day awakes, 
And the day when Hesper shakes 
Gleams of gold from out the skies 
Into wandering lovers’ eyes. 

You alone speed on your way, 
Never resting night or day. 


Yet what joys those hands have brought! 
Golden days with rapture fraught ; 
Golden days by sunlit fountain ; 

Golden days on breezy mountain ; 

Days made more divine by love 

Than by radiance from above. 

Ah! those hands that to the sense 
Bring such joys and bear them hence; 
Could we know what Time conceals 
’Neath those little ticking wheels! 


Yet when those slight hands shall mark 
That last hour when all grows dark ; 
And shall still keep ticking on 

When earth’s light from me is gone, 
Little watch, your face shall be 

Still a memory sweet to me, 

Though diviner light may shine 

On these opened eyes of mine- 

For your hands that never cease 
Bring at last the perfect peac©e- 
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By ELLSWORTH DIXON. 


ORACE DELAMORE was on a busi- 

ness trip from Chicago to New York. 

He had exhausted his stock of news- 

papers, and had tired of gazing at the 

uninteresting landscape, when, on turning his 

attention to his fellow-passengers, his eyes rested 

on a young lady in a seat nearly opposite his 
own. 

The girl was alone—a sweet-faced, brown-eyed 
creature—evidently tired and travel-stained. She 
had taken off her little sealskin cap, and the fair 
head drooped wearily on the hard back of the 
seat, every position she tried seeming more un- 
comfortable and unfavorable for the slumber set- 
ting so heavily upon the sleepy eyes. 

Horace, unobserved, stepped across the aisle 
to the vacant place behind, and, watching his 
opportunity, managed to carelessly throw his 
rug across one end of the seat before him. The 
next time the heavy head drooped into the cor- 
ner, it found a. soft cushion which seemed the 
perfection of comfort, and the girl was soon fast 
asleep. 

Horace, well pleased with his success, gazed at 
his neighbor with impunity for a few moments, 


smiling a little at first, then more gravely ; and 
when he quietly arose to return to his seat—from 
whence he looked no longer at the pretty face 
opposite—there was something very like a shade 
of melancholy in his deep blue eyes—the shadow 
of a hopeless, unavailing regret-—which this young 
girl certainly could not have awakened, for Hor- 
ace had never seen her before. 

No, he had only found in her the vague re- 
semblance which for him every fair woman 
seemed to bear, in some feature or expression, 
to another face shining like 1 star in his mem- 
ory. 

Possibly no woman’s face would have seemed 
fair to him without the suggestion of that deli- 
cate, brier-rose loveliness he had loved so well. 

For the remainder of the journey the young 
man gazed quietly out of the window without 
seeing a detail of the country, only rousing him- 
self as the train reached its destination to come 
to the rescue of a bewildered, frightened little 
woman from, the country, who had started for 
the first time on her travels with two babies, four 
flower-pots, and bags and bundles innumerable. 

If Horace’s numerous lady friends knew that 
he possessed that crowning charm of all—a hid- 
den sorrow—his popularity would have been in- 
creased tenfold, if possible. Such was really the 
case, but Horace guarded his secret well. 

To a participation in his joys his friends were 
welcome, but this weary pain in the most sacred 
recess of his heart was kept for himself alone. 

If there had been any eye sharp enough to 
pierce through the thickness of the heavy ulster 
and coat which the young man wore to-day, 
there, hidden away in rather a shabby leather 
case in a remote pocket, would have been found 
the explanation of the secret. 

It is a photpgraph—a woman’s, of course— 
the lovely face of winsome Marjorie Clare. 

This for the beginning of the tale; for the end, 
the little strip cut from a newspaper, which, with 
the photograph, is all the case contains : 


‘Died, in Florence, March 23d, Margaret, the he 
loved daughter of R. H. Clare, aged nineteen years.’ 
A year and a half before, Horace, during his 
wanderings in the Old World, had first seen 


Marjorie Clare at Florence. 
The flirtation which immediately ensued be- 
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tween the beautiful English girl and the popular 
young American had quickly ripened into a feel- 
ing which both knew to be far deeper than mere 
flirtation, though no word of love had ever been 
spoken between them. 

All seemed going blissfully well, until one un- 
happy day came shipwreck upon the inevitable 
shoals in the course of true love. 

It seemed afterward such a pitiful cause to 
have brought about so much misery—only the 
careless words of an unintentional mischief- 
maker, the innocent coquetry of a thoughtless 
girl, a man’s jealousy and hurt vanity, a few hot 
words, and Horace Delamore was off to Egypt 
and the Holy Land with the laudable object of 
showing his provok- 
ing lady-love how 
exceedingly well he 
could live without her 
for six months. 

Day by day he 
made more strenuous 
efforts to nurse his 
wrath, but every day 
his longing for a sight 
of Marjorie’s sweet 
face grew stronger, es- 
pecially as he felt in 
his heart how harsh 
had been his judg- 
-ment upon what was 
really no worse than 
harmless girlish co- 
quetry. 

But he made no at- 
tempt to return to 
Florence. 

Before six months 
were over Horace’s 
trémbling fingers had 
cut from a stray news- 
paper the words telling the news which seemed 
then to ring the death-knell of all his hopes of 
happiness. 

Since then the remorse and despair which had 
at the time settled like a pall upon him had 
quieted into the dull, weary pain which Horace 
told himself he would carry in his heart as long 
as it was his lot to dwell upon the earth which 
held the grave of Marjorie Clare. 

He had returned to America and taken his old 
place in society, but not one of his friends was 
allowed to know aught of the shadow hanging 
over his life. 

The fresh air and the space to stretch his 
cramped limbs seemed delightful to Horace as 
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he left the train after his long journey. Beck- 
oning to an impertinent-looking urchin, star- 
ing with rapt attention at a set of flaming 
handbills depicting the glories of a public mas- 
querade to take place that evening, he confided 
to his charge his only article of luggage—a small 
portmanteau—and set out to walk to the hotel 
which was to be his home during his week’s stay 
in New York. 

Arrived at the hotel, Horace’s first thought 
upon being left alone in his own room was: to 
search for a packet of papers he was to deliver to 


-a lawyer whom he thought of visiting immedi- 


ately on business of some importance; but on 
opening his portmanteau he suddenly seemed 
to have forgotten his : 

haste. 

What had happen- 
ed to the snowy stock 
of linen his sister had 
so carefully packed 
the day before? And 
what in the name of 
all that was wonder- 
ful was the meaning 
of that heap of tinsel, 
shabby black velvet, 
tarnished metal but- 
tons and feathers? 

Drawing the things 
out rather gingerly 
between his thumb 
and finger, there stood 
disclosed to his aston- 
ished eyes an old 
black velveteen doub- 
Jet, with sleeves slash- 
ed with red satin, a 
long red cloak trim- 
med with gold braid, 
a mask, knee-breech- 
es, long black trunk 
hose, low shoes with 
marvelous gilt buckles, and a hat adorned with 
two of the shabbiest and showiest of red plumes. 

Excepting these articles, the bag contained 
nothing. 

After a prolonged whistle of amazement Hor- 
ace turned blankly again to the portmanteau for 
some clew to this remarkable transformation, 
and, sure enough, light suddenly dawned upon 
his perplexity. 

He saw, it is true, nothing but a very ordinary 
black leather bag, with, at the first glance, a de- 
cidedly familiar air; but a closer inspection 
showed it to be certainly smaller than the one 
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which had left Chicago with him the previous 
day, and no amount of inspection could bring to 
view the initials H. L. D., which the young man 
knew marked his own property. 

He had evidently changed portmanteaus on 
the train with some one who was now doubtless 
as much nonplussed as himself. 

‘‘Probably some one going to a ball; very 
likely the one in which my boy was so much in- 
terested,’? ruminated Horace. ‘‘By Jove! I 
don’t see why I shouldn’t take the gifts the gods 
have provided, and go to the ball in his place 
and his clothes, though I wish he had been ac- 
commodating enough to choose rather more 
tasteful attire.”’ 

The loss of his belongings was inconvenient 
(the papers were important, but fortunately only 
copies of the originals), but Horace was accus- 
tomed to make very light of small annoyances. 

Toward evening, after visiting the lawyer, he 
strolled to the railway station to make inquiries 
regarding the missing portmanteau. 

Nothing had been heard of it, and the young 
man returned to the hotel fully resolved to take 
advantage of the opportunity thrown in his way 
and attend the masquerade ball. : 

“Sister Helen would say it was the hand of 
Fate leading me,”’ he thought, smiling, as he ran 
up the stairway of the hotel. ‘‘I wonder if Fate 
will lead me into the clutches of somebody ready 
to kick up a row with me for appropriating his 
possessions ?”’ 

Horace had very few acquaintances and no 
friends in New York, his object in visiting the 
city being merely legal business, and this way 
provided of spending one of the long evenings 
struck him as being an especial interposition of 
Providence in his behalf. 

The costume proved to fit him tolerably well. 
While arraying himself in it he made two dis- 
coveries. One, a card in the pocket of the 
doublet, on which was hastily scrawled, ‘‘ Mrs. 
Eggleston, 143 Street.’” The other was a 
rather peculiarly made pink-and-gray rosette, 
fastened securely on the breast of the doublet. 

‘Evidently a signal to somebody,’’ Horace 


decided. ‘‘Who knows what adventures my 
borrowed plumes may throw in my way to- 
night ?”’ 


Horace found the ballroom filled with a heter- 
ogenous company of representatives of the lower 
orders of society, as might have been expected 
from the low price of admission, which was the 
only condition of entrance. The ladies with 
whom the young man amused himself during 

the early part of the evening seemed to him to 


consist principally of shop-girls and third-rate 
actresses. 

But the ball was nearly half over, and he had 
met with none of the adventures for which he 
had hoped. 

After, with some difficulty, freeing himself 
from the society of an inconveniently friendly 
companion, whom he strongly suspected of be- 
ing one of the chambermaids at his hotel, he was 
making his way toward the door, intending to 
take his departure, when a hand was laid rather 
roughly on his arm. 

Turning, he found himself confronted by a 
short, thick-set man, in a black mask and 
domino, who wore on his shoulder a rosette the 
exact counterpart of the one adorning his own 
doublet. 

‘*Come along this way !’’ said the man, rather 
shortly. 

And Horace, beginning to scent an adventure 
at last, followed with alacrity into a small smok- 
ing-room in the rear of the ballroom, just then 
quite deserted. 

‘*Confound you, Hicks, where have you been 
all the evening? Didn’t you promise to meet 
me an hour ago?’’ began the black domino, 
rather savagely. 

But Horace,. nothing daunted, answered, in 
rather a hoarse voice: 

‘‘That is a good one, when I’ve been looking 
for you till I’m cross as a bear !”’ 

“Well, now that we’re together, we must set- 
tle our matters quick, bedad, for I must be off. 
What a deuce of a cold you’ ve got, Hicks !”’ 

“Yes, as hoarse as a crow,’’ responded Horace. 

“Faith, I’ve got the telegram I was fearin’, 
and you boys must do the job without me. 
That’s what I’ve come to tell you. I must be 
off to St. Louis about that little job you know of 
—eh, Hicks ?”’ 

“Of course,’’ nodded Horace, wisely. 

‘‘And I can’t be back till the day after you 
have settled the pretty widow and prigged all 
her heap of silver.’’ 

Involuntarily Horace started as he heard these 
words, and began to realize the probable charac- 
ter of his companion; but instantly recovering 
himself, and calling to his aid the presence of 
mind and caution so important in such a strange 
situation, he answered, with assumed careless- 
ness : 

‘‘T suppose no change has been made in the 
plan ?”’ 

‘‘No; the day after to-morrow, at ten. I told 
you, didn’t I, that I got the key of the safe from 
the butler ?”’ 


Horace nodded. | 

‘Faith, I went ~~ 
there to callon the / 
butler, and saw Z2N 
most of the ts 
silver. Such ~ - 
a beautiful - 7 
lot! Allthe — 
family plate « 
from Eng- ZY 
land, sent to 
the widow 
when her 
motherdied, 
Waters told 
me. Faith, 
itll make rich men 
of us, Hicks, me boy! 
And such an easy 
job it'll be! Nobody 
at home but the 
widow and the other 
young woman and 
two servant - girls ! 
Lor’! won't they 
screech when you 
walk in! But now 
I must be off. Ill see you Sunday 
at our old crib.”’ 

‘*Here, wait a minute!’’ cried 
Horace, desperately, seizing him by 
the arm as he was turning away. 
“‘T believe I’ve forgotten the wid- 
ow’s number.’’ 

“Och, you stupid!’ cried the 
other, rather suspiciously. ‘‘ Faith, 
I believe you’ve been drinking too much \ 
again. One hundred and forty-three is the 
number. Sure, the other boys know it, if 
you don’t.’’ 

“Yes, yes; I know now. Mrs. Eggle- 
ston, 148 Street!’ Horace exclaimed, 
at a bold venture. 

‘* Yes, of course,’’ answered the man, crossly. 
‘¢Now, be sure you don’t make a botch of this 
job, for it’s as pretty a one as ever I see.’’ 

Horace only waited until the black domino 
was out of sight, and then he himself left the 
ball. 

‘‘Upon my word!’ he exclaimed, laughing 
aloud with pleasure and excitement in the safe 
shelter of the close carriage which took him to 
the hotel, ‘“‘I never expected such luck as this ! 
And a widow in the case—a pretty one, too, my 
friend distinctly stated. Well, I shall see to- 
morrow. I only hope the bona fide Hicks will 


“not turn up in time to 

LEIS spoil everything. Prob. 
~~~. ably he will not, as kind Provi- 
dence is going to take the black domino out 
of the way just in the nick of time.”’ 

The following afternoon Horace carefully 
remedied some of the deficiencies in his 
wardrobe, and presented himself at No. 
143 Street. He was told that Mrs. Eg- 
gleston was at home, and, sending in his 
card, he was soon bowing low before an ex- 
ceedingly pretty, fair- haired lady, who 
looked just a trifle surprised at meeting the 
_ Visitor she found awaiting her. 

She afterward told Horace she had fully 
expected to see a book agent. 

Horace soon made known the 
object of his visit, and when his 
companion 


r4 had turned 


«EN in 


* to rose-red 
half a doz- 
en times 
after the 

most bewil- 
dering fashion, she 

screamed hysterical- 
ly and clasped her 
pretty little hands 
in almost speechless 
gratitude for Mr. 
Delamore’s _ timely 
warning. Horace mod- 
estly hoped she would 
allow him to be of some 
assistance, and proceed- 
ed to disclose the plan 
he had in view for the 
protection of the lady’s 
property. 

This was simply to 
have policemen secreted 
in the house in regliness to receive the thieves 
at the time they had arranged for the robbery. 

‘You think the failure of your friend to meet 
that wretched Hicks will not cause any change 
in their plans ?”’ asked Mrs. Eggleston, anxiously. 

‘*No, I think not,’’? Horace replied. ‘‘ Every- 
thing seemed to have been arranged beforehand, 
and the meeting at the ball was of little import- 
ance. As for the sudden departure of the man 
in the domino, it was evidently half expected by 
his friends, so that his non-appearance to-morrow 
night will cause no astonishment.”’ 

In the absorbing interest which had brought 
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them together, Mrs. Eggleston and her visitor 
had almost forgotten that they were strangers. 
They were discussing eagerly and freely the de- 
tails of the exciting evening before them, at 
which Horace had very readily promised to as- 
sist; and Horace was in the midst of a laughing 
description of his various partners at the mo- 
mentous ball, when he heard the street-door 
open, and the next instant the sound in the hall 
of voices, which brought the young man to his 
feet with a face as white as ashes, while his 
heart for an instant seemed almost to stop beat- 
ing. 

‘Must you go, Mr. Delamore?”’ said Mrs. Eg- 
gleston, in some surprise, noticing something 
strange in her guest’s face. ‘‘My cousin has 
just come in from a ride. I am sure she would 
be pleased to make your acquaintance.”’ 

Horace made her no answer, for almost before 
she had finished speak- 
ing the door opened, | 
and he stood staring | 
in dumb, incredulous 
amaze at the figure 
standing there in her 
riding - habit, meeting 
his gaze with eyes al- 
most as startled as his 
own—the sweet eyes 
which he had so bit- 
terly mourned as closed 
forever, the lovely form 
he had thought never | 
to see again—the liv- | 
ing face of Marjorie 
Clare ! it 

The girl was, of | | 
course, the first to | 
recover herself. i 

With her riding- 
skirt thrown over one 
arm, she quietly ad- | 
vanced into the room, | 
giving her hand, with | 
a few grave words of 
greeting, to Horace, 
after which she turned 
to Mrs. Eggleston, say- 
ing: 

“‘T scarcely expect- 
ed to see a familiar 
face so soon after my 
arrival, Clarice.’’ 

‘Ts it possible that 
you two are old ac- 
quaintances? What 
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a delightful coincidence!’ cried the widow, 
eagerly. 

‘““We were more, Mrs. Eggleston—we were 
friends, if Miss Marjorie will allow me to say 
so,’’ Horace answered, slowly. 

He had found his voice at last, though not for 
an instant did he cease in his hungry gaze at 
Marjorie’s flushed face. 

**T thought so once, until you left us without 
a word of farewell, never to return,’’ was the 
girl’s grave reply. 

‘Marjorie, Marjorie, don’t you know why I 
never went back to Florence? I have been 
mourning you all these months as dead !’’ cried 
the young man, hoarsely ; and then Marjorie, 
for the first-time, met his gaze with one of al- 
most incredulous surprise. 

‘*What can you mean, Mr. Delamore ?”’ cried 
Mrs. Eggleston, who was watching this scene 
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with eyes which were reading with tolerable ac- 
curacy part of the past history of these two. 

For sole answer, Horace took from his pocket 
the small leather case which was his constant 
companion, and silently handed Marjorie the 
slip of paper it contained. 

“‘The notice of the death of my cousin Mag- 
gie,’? the young girl said, wonderingly ; then 
light dawned upon her mind. ‘‘Oh, Horace, 
and you thought it was I?” 

“Your cousin? But the name is the same, 
and the initials are your father’s.”’ 

‘**Didn’t I ever tell you, Horace, that there is 
always a Margaret in every branch of the Clare 
family? Maggie was my uncle Ralph’s daugh- 
ter; my father’s name, you know, is Robert. 
Poor Maggie had consumption, and was brought 
from England to us in Florence as a last hope ; 
but she only came to die. She was also just my 
age. It is not at all wonderful that you were 
deceived. I see it all now.”’ 

‘* Heavens! what misery I might have ‘been 
spared if I had only returned to Florence on my 
way to America !’’ exclaimed Horace, drawing a 
deep breath. ‘‘But I hadn’t the courage to 
go near the place then. Now tell me how it is 
that I find you here ?” 

“That is very simple. My cousin Clarice 
married an American some years ago, since when 
she has been living in New York. She invited 
me to visit her this winter, and here I am. That 
is all.” ¢ 

‘‘ Heaven bless her !’’? muttered Horace, de- 
voutly. 

Mrs. Eggleston had been making heroic at- 
tempts to suppress innumerable rippling, sym- 
pathetic smiles which had been flitting across 
her roguish face as she had silently watched this 
scene ; but she might have spared herself the 
trouble, for no one was manifesting any interest 
in her movements. 

Finally, feeling somewhat neglected, she inter- 
rupted the conversation : 

“TI must insist upon your dining with us, 
Mr. Delamore, and, while I am giving orders to 
the cook, I am afraid I shall have to ask you to 
content yourself with the society of my cousin. 
Marjorie, my dear, excuse me! Your riding- 
habit is exceedingly becoming, I own, but I hope 
you don't intend to appear in it at dinner. It 
might shock the butler, you know.”’ 

Whether Marjorie wore her riding-habit to 
dinner or not Horace could not have told after- 
ward, and Mrs. Eggleston might have fed him 
on corn and husks, instead of the excellent re- 
past set before him, for all he cared. 
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He only knew that he some time later left 
the house almost intoxicated with the blissful 
change one short day had wrought in his life ; 
for Marjorie had told him: that she had never 
ceased to love him, in spite of seeming neglect, 
and that he might come to England the follow- 
ing summer and claim her for his wife. 

Mrs. Eggleston’s sympathy and hearty pleas- 
ure in this delightful dénowement of the most ro- 
mantic love affair in the world—as she declared 
—by no means caused her to overlook the im- 
portant crisis in her own affairs which had been 
the means of reuniting the lovers. 

It might have fared badly with her, otherwise, 
as Horace, during the next twenty-four hours, 
seemed to stand in constant need of reminders of 
everything save Marjorie—and Marjorie alone. 

Fortunately, however, when the shadows of 
the eventful evening closed in, he had recovered 
his energies sufficiently to have everything in 
readiness for the expected visitors. 

Mrs. Eggleston had privately invested in a 
minute pair of silver-mounted pistols, firmly im- 
pressed with the idea that the matter was to 
terminate in something like a free fight ; though, 
if it came to the point, the widow knew in her 
heart she would far rather fall into the hands of 
countless robbers than fire a pistol. 

Marjorie had contented herself with making a 
collection of all the available pokers in the house 
—five in number—all of which she, in the course 
of the evening, thrust into the kitchen fire, to 
be in readiness for defense when the moment of 
peril should arrive. ~ 

Of these preparations, however, Horace knew 
nothing. 

‘Upon my word, Marjorie, darling!’ the 
young man said, after returning from a short 
consultation with the four stalwart policemen 
snugly ensconced in a large china closet opening 
from the dining-room, where the silver was kept, 
‘*T certainly am the most ungrateful wretch in 
the whole world! This blessed Hicks has been 
the means of making me the very happiest fellow 
living, and in return I have only laid this trap 


for getting him into durance vile. I wish he 
could manage to make off somehow. I should 


certainly wink at his escape.’’ 

Everything happened exactly as it should 
happen, excepting that the luckless Hicks did 
not make his escape, but was, on the contrary, 
the first to fall into the hands of the policemen. 

IIe, with his two companions, quietly entered 
a basement window, purposely left open by the 
butler, and immediately making their way to 
the dining-room, were opening the safe contain- 
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ing the silver, when they were surprised by the 
pulicemen. 

Seeing that their case was hopeless, they did 
not attempt to make any resistance and sulkily 
followed their captors, vowing vengeance vile 
upon the butler, who they naturally concluded 
had turned traitor. 

Mrs. Eggleston drew a long breath of relief as 
the last sound of the retreating footsteps of her 
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nocturnal visitors was heard. Then she turned 
to Horace : 

‘*T scarcely need say many words of thanks, 
Mr. Delamore, I think,’’ she said. ‘‘ Virtue has 
certainly been its own reward. You have saved 
my lovely old silver, but you have taken Mar- 
jorie.”’ 

. “Tam quite content, Mrs. Eggleston,’’ Horace 
replied, emphatically. 


ne ER 
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Ir was the fag-end of the London season. 
Everyone was out of town, and Pall Mall, Pic- 
cadilly, Bond Street, and the streets of clubdom 
generally, wore a deserted, forlorn aspect, most 
depressing to one familiar with them during the 
fashionable season. Being one ot the unfortu- 
nates still left in town, I was sauntering_list- 
lessly in the direction of my club, wondering if 
I could find some other unlucky wight in the 
same predicament, with whom to exchange 
condolences over a cigar and who would aid 
me in deciding which of the numerous invita- 
tions to accept—sent me by a somewhat nu- 
merous circle of friends. Fishing, I cared noth- 
ing for; it was too early for grouse, ptarmigan 
or deer, and the hunting season would not com- 
mence until November. As I was debating this 
important question pro and con, a hearty slap 
on the shoulder aroused me from my reverie. 
Turning, I recognized a man with whom I had 
shot big game in many parts of the world— 
Baron Ton-Ton de M., as he was known among 
his familiars. 

‘Why, who would have thought of finding 
vou in town?” said my friend, familiarly link- 
ing his arm in mine. ‘‘ Don’t know where to 
spend your long leave, ch? What do you say to 
taking a run over to my shooting-box in the 
Ardennes? I can show you some pretty good 
sport among the pigs. Oh, it’s not like pig- 
sticking in India—quite different, vou know. 
There is a decided element of danger in it, so 
dear to the heart of the true sportsman. Come, 
is ita go?’ 

By this time we had reached the club, and in 
a few minutes it was arranged that I was to meet 
De M. in Brussels, in a month from that time. 
Truth to tell, the proposition jumped with my in- 
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clinations, for I had long been anxious to try 
conclusions with Sus critatus of the Forest of the 
Ardennes, the congener of the Indian pigs. I 
had heard many stories of his extraordinary 
ferocity, agility and quickness in his encounters 
with his natural enemy, Man. I knew that for 
hundreds of years this truly game beast had 
tried the nerve and skill of the most noted 
sportsmen the world has produced, in which the 
quadruped had more than once proved himself 
more than a match for his intrepid bipedal as- 
sailant. 

My preparations were soon made; the smoke 
and fog of London were left behind; Brussels 
was reached, and in a few hours we had arrived 
at my friend’s shooting-box, which was situated 
not far from Sedan, so memorable for the disas- 
trous surrender of Napoleon ITT. to the Germans 
on the fatal September 2d, 1870. 

The forest itself covers an area of a little over 
2,000 square miles, and is one of the few forests 
in Europe which, thanks to the wise policy of 
the French Forest Department, is still in its 
primeval state. The game, which consists of red 
and fallow deer, wild pigs and numerous spccies 
of the feathered kingdom, is rigidly preserved by 
the landed proprietors in its vicinity, who pos- 
sess seigniorial rights subject to the payment of a 
small impost to the Government. The wild pigs 
which roam over this vast extent of territory are, 
of course, the most strictly protected of all the 
game in the region. During the close or breed- 
ing season, which is from the middle of Novem- 
ber to the end of December, when the sows leave 
the boars and retire into secret fastnesses of the 
forest with their litters, to protect them from the 
ferocious attacks of their mates, is especially 
rigidly observed, no animals being hunted dur- 
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ing that period; for the animals, ferocious as 
they are at all times, are especially so in the 
breeding season. In the summer and autumn is 
the best time for the sport, for then the boars are 
alone and ever eager for a fray. 

The first few days of my stay were devoted to 
making preparations for a grand battue, and my 
host held long and mysterious conferences with 
his faithful henchmen; and finally one bright 
autumnal morning found us all in the saddle, 
surrounded by some half-hundred beaters and 
gamekeepers leading several couples of powerful 
boar-hounds in leashes. The baying of the 
huge hounds, the shrill blasts of the sportsmen’s 
horns and the shouts of the men all combined to 
form a scene which stirred the blood and sent it 
leaping wildly through the veins of the most 
phlegmatic. 

A short ride of about four miles brought us to 
a sort of natural clearing in the forest, where 
the horses were left in charge of the grooms, and 
Hans, the head gamekeeper, proceeded to assign 
us to our respective stations, giving us strict in- 
junctions not to stir from thence on peril of our 
lives, or to fire at any other game. Each sports- 
man, in addition to his rifle and couteawu de 
chasse, was supplied with a couple of short, 
stout boar-spears, and some, I noticed, carried 
in addition to this formidable armament, the 
ever-handy revolver. The preliminary arrange- 
ments having been concluded, the beaters with 
the dogs were sent out on their important duty, 
which they performed with a vast deal of shout- 
ing and horn-blowing. These sounds became 
fainter and fainter as the men increased their 
distance from the line of waiting sportsmen. 

It was tedious work waiting, and I began to 
think, as the time passed, that there was but lit- 
tle game in this vaunted preserve. But, even as 
this thought passed through my mind, I heard a 
rustling in the thick cover with the sound of 
light hoof-beats in the short, crisp turf and rus- 
tling leaves, golden with the hues of autumn, 
and a noble-antlered buck, followed by two hinds 
with their fawns at their sides, bounded into the 
glade. As they espied me they stopped, as though 
carved in stone, listening with ears erect, and 
wide-opencd, frightened eyes, at the same time 
sniffing the tainted air. Then, as though actuated 
by a common impulse, the beautiful creatures 
bounded forward, and were lost in the recesses 
of the forest. It took all my self-command to 
refrain from shooting, but to do so would have 
spoiled all chance of a shot at a boar, not to 
speak of the abjurgations and maledictions of 
the whole party. 
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Presently I heard a shot, then a regular fusil- 
lade, accompanied by loud shouts and the bay- 
ing of hounds, and I surmised that a boar must 
have bit the dust. Again, all was silence. Still 
nothing came in my direction, and I laid my 
rifle on the ground, and, picking up a spear, 
was examining it and feeling the edge and point. 
Suddenly came more shots and shouts, and, 
like a flash, a magnificent boar, his mane erect, 
and champing his tusks till the blood-stained 
froth flew in flecks all over his massive chest, 
dashed into view, closely followed by De M. and 
Hans, who were holding back the hounds. It 
was a critical moment while the boar stood at 
bay. To reach my rifle before the boar would . 
be upon me was clearly impossible, and there 
was nothing for me to do but to stand my 
ground and await the onslaught of the enraged 
and ferocious brute, rendered doubly savage by 
the wound in his chest. As he stood eying me 
with his small, blood-shot eyes, he seemed to 
become aware of an enemy in his rear, and, 
turning, he charged like a flash upon the un- 
fortunate Hans, upsetting him and ripping one 
of his boots almost off, the impetus of his head- 
long charge carrying him beyond his intended 
victim. As he turned to complete his work, De 
M. fired, but his aim was unsteady, for the 
bullet glanced off his shoulder, inflicting a flesh 
wound, but increasing his rage to a perfect 
frenzy. Catching sight of me, the boar sud- 
denly transferred his attention in my direction, 
and, with a series of ferocious grunts, he 
charged. 

“Stand steady, for your life!’ yelled De M. 
“Don’t attempt to thrust; hold the spear steady, 
and he will run upon it.” 

I felt a shock, sparks flashed before my eyes, 
then a heavy blow, and after that all was dark- 
ness. When I recovered my senses Hans and 
De M. were forcing brandy down my throat, 
while the blood was pouring down my face from 
my nose, which had come in violent contact with 
a tree in my fall. Close beside me lay the dead 
body of the boar with my spear still sticking in 
his body, having transfixed the heart, while the 
short ash handle was shattered. In a short time 
Iwas on my feet and receiving the congratula- 
tions of my friends on my narrow escape. 

This completed the day’s sport, and as the 
day was waning, the bag, one sow and three 
boars, were loaded on mules, and we reached 
home tired, hungry and happy, to fight our bat- 
tles over again. Truly there is an element of 
danger in hunting the wild boar of the Ardennes, 
as my friend justly observed. 
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THE. RISE OF PITTSBURG. 
REMARKABLE EXHIBIT OF THE WESTERN PENNSYLVANIA METROPOLIS. 
AMERICAN CITIES SERIES.— VI. 
By CHARLES THOMAS LOGAN, 


HE visitor coming to the metropolis of 
Western Pennsylvania to-day after an ab- 
sence, say, of ten years, would find a meta- 

morphosis that would at once surprise and relieve 
him. The staid old Scotch fibre of which the fab- 
ric of Pittsburg is woven had gone along so many 
years without those startling innovations of 
modern progress which have characterized so 
many American cities, that to find it now so 
changed in its methods is like the verification 
of a dream. It may be said now, and truly, 
that in the race for advancement no city has 
more certain prospects for permanent progress 
than the ‘‘Iron City.’”’? In ten years wonders 
have been wrought, and with no apparent effort. 
No booms or inflations have helped the city to 
grow ; only public pride, ambition, concentra- 
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tion of pur- 
pose, active 
co - operation, 
the finest nat- 
ural advan- 
tages, and the 
spirit of prog- 
ress have con- 
tributed to 
make it a 
formidable ri- 
val of Bos- 
ton, Balti- 
more and St. 
Louis. Pitts- 
burg’s claim 


to-day is that, while not the largest city in a 
group of her class, none of the others is doing 
more in the way of advancement. Her ton- 
nage—that is, the weight in pounds of com- 


merce handled annually—is larger than that of 


New York, and it is 
rapidly growing great- 
er. This is due, of 
course, to the tons of 
iron, coal and ma- 
chinery handled ; but, 
then, the general busi- 
ness and commercial 
welfare of the city is 
not lagging in any di- 
rection. All lines are 
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thriving, and Pittsburg 
to-day presents the busi- 
est streets and stores to 
be found in any city of 
the country. There is 
nothing like it any- 
where, and to call her 
the ‘‘ Modern Wonder,”’ 
or the ‘‘ World’s Work- 
shop,’’ are soubriquets 
which she justly de- 
serves. The strangest 
part of the conditions 
prevailing at Pittsburg 
is that one hears so lit- 
tle, comparatively, of 
CATHOLIC =CATHEDRAL. all this bustle and busi- 
2 rric AVESCE AF ess activity through 
METHODIST CHURCH, ALLE- the channels of the 
GHENY. 4. TRINITY EPISCO- press. It is little short 
PAL CHURCIT. 0. EAST 
END MeETHODIst cuurcn, Of marvelous to note 
6, FOURTH AVENUE BAP- the difference between 
TIST CHURCH. 
the temperament of peo- 
ple in Pittsburg and those of other cities. There 
is no thought of worry ; no cause for a panicky 
feeling; no distress among the banks; and 
public enterprise goes along disenthralled, so to 
speak, with no shackles to mar progress, and no 
weights to bear down upon the shoulders of 
commerce. To the wayfaring man these state- 
ments sound like a fairy story, but they are 
not to be discredited in any sense. Pittsburg is 
prosperous beyond other cities because she has 
more natural advantages. Coal mines, coke 
ovens, iron ore, a dozen railroads, three great 
waterways, manufactures that run into hundreds 
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of millions of dollars 
annually, besides a lo- 


cation that is rarely 
beautiful. These are 
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some of Nature’s offerings which cause gold 
to come flooding the streets and pockets of 
the always busy people. No dependence in 
Pittsburg on the growing crops ; money comes 
out of the ground, it is true, but in a dif- 
ferent form. The ‘‘ black diamonds’’ and cold 
steel are the ready forms of currency, and they 
are almost negotiable at bargain counters. The 
“coin of the realm ”’ is literally an iron dollar, 
and it passes current for gold. 
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There is a significant meaning in the words of 
James Creelman, the famous New York corre- 
spondent, who was recently in Pittsburg as one 
of the commissioners of the great coal miners’ 
strike. In an interview with a local paper, he 
said : ‘* There is more business here than in any 
other city of the country. Conditions here are 
far from being as bad as in other places. It is 
really surprising how much activity there is here 
now. And yet I am not surprised, after all. It 
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is only to be expected that a great business and 
manufacturing center like Pittsburg should be 
the last to feel the effects of the prevailing de- 
pression. You are immense producers here, — 
and are the last to suffer from bad times. 

‘*T have not had time to look around your great 
industries yet. But I can see that Pittsburg is 
busy, and, besides, I hear it on all sides. Many 
people, both before coming here and since my 
arrival, have assured me that there is more busi- 
ness and better busi- 
ness being done in 
Pittsburg than in any, 
other district of the 
United States. I am 
not speaking only of 
manufacturing, but of 
mercantile pursuits, 
of general business 
of all kinds.  Pitts- 
burg has improved 
wonderfully since 
1877. Then it was a 
rat-hole of industry. 
It was filthy. Business men went about without 
collars because of the dirt. It was snowing 
when I was here, and I am sure eyery other 
flake in the air was black. Now you have clean 
streets and large and handsome hotels. You 
have a fine city.”’ 

Had he looked a little further, Mr. Creelman 
would have seen that Pittsburg is now really a 
magnificent city. First of all, its business is of 
high character, and it is never failing. The 
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people who have made Pittsburg have been 
largely of Scotch blood, or Scotch extraction— 
Americanized—a combination difficult to sur- 
They have done all things well, and are 
now out of the old rut which held 
them back for so many years. In 
ten years the great East End, the 
has 
splendid proportions, and there is 
no more beautiful spot of earth than 


pass. 


residence portion, 


CHRIST M. E. CHURCH, 
EAST END. 
the East Liberty val- 
ley, where are nestled 
so many fair homes. 
No city in America 
anywhere can surpass 
the homes of — Pitts- 
burg. They are in- 
comparably finer and 
more beautiful than 
any others that can 
be named. They are 


of modern type and exquisite architectural beauty, and 
all have gardens and lawns and beautiful shade. 
soil of the East End is fertilized with the phosphate 
of the limestone formation, and vegetation grows as 
rich and rank as in the blue grass region of Tennessee, 
around Nashville. The glory of Pittsburg is her homes. 
They are the adornment of her great industrial mantle, 
and they form a rich fringe around the outer rim of a 
beehiye of unceasing activity. 

A striking evidence of the present activity of the 
city is shown in the large amount of building going 
Real estate transfers are generally active, and range 
from $1,000,000 to $2,000,000 per month. In ten years 
there has been more than $125,000,000 added to the 
city—building, public improvements, ete. Tax values 


on. 
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have increased accordingly, and to-day there is 
the sum of nearly $300,000,000 in this item, a 
larger assessed valuation by $50,000,000 than 
that of Chicago, though the rate is not nearly 
so high. The 
meaning of this 
is given special 
emphasis when 
it is stated that 
in 1870 the pop- 
ulation wasonly 
86,076. The 
valuation of Al- 
legheny County 
is $500,000, 000, 
and the popu- 
lation is over 
625,000. 

In treating of 
Pittsburg it is only fair that Allegheny 
City and Allegheny County be con- 
sidered simply as sections of what really 
is Greater Pittsburg. Pittsburg proper 
has over 825,000 population, Alle- 
gheny City 150,000, while there are 
150,000 in the other 
townships of the 
County of Alle- 
gheny, which are as 
directly tributary 
and of as close con- 
tact as Brooklyn to 
New York. It may 


grown to 
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be said, then, that Pittsburg has a popu- 
lation of not less than 625,000, and that 


it is growing at an average rate of 334 
per cent. The growth within the past 


ten years has been 
surpassed by no other 
community in the 
country, and the 
spirit of progress is 
so much alive that it 
needs no _ prophetic 
eye to foresee a mil- 
lion population with- 
in another decade 
from now. Hon. 
Patrick Calhoun, of 
Atlanta, a lawyer and 
financier of distin- 
guished ability, and, 
after whom Calhoun 
Park, in Pittsburg, is 
named, in a running 
talk said to the writer: 
‘*T have just finished 
the consolidation of 
the street railway 
lines here, in which 
I am interested as 
part owner and _ at- 
torney, and I want 
to say that I regard 
the future of this 
city as more brilliant, 
perhaps, than that of 
any in America. Her 
great natural re- 
sources of coal and 
iron, her waterways, 


her trunk lines of railway, her magnificent 
manufactures in iron and steel, her beautiful 
residences, and her splendid internal and inter- 
urban system of electric street car lines must 
cause Pittsburg to be a commercial and manu- 
facturing city second to none in the country. 
- Her present rapid development surpasses any- 


thing in American 
history.”’ 

Every stranger 
coming into Pitts- 
burg must:be great- 
ly impressed with 
theunusual life and 
traffic upon the 
streets, which are 
always alive with 
thousands of peo- 
ple. Fifth Avenue 

is the Broadway of 
Pittsburg, and it is 
as crowded as State 
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Street in Chicago, or Olive 
Street in St. Louis. No one 


could fail to be impressed with 
the busy appearance of the 
streets. The merchants are all 
heavy advertisers, and compe- 
tition is lively. 

From an educational stand- 
point Pittsburg is keeping pace 
with the times in these clos- 
ing years of the century, which 
has been essentially one of let- 
ters. The first public school 
in Pittsburg was opened, in 
rented rooms, at the corner of 
Duquesne Way and Seventh 
Street, in 1835, and shortly 
afterward three other public 
schools were established—seven 
teachers being employed dur- 
ing the first year. Since then 
the growth ofthe system has 
been steadily progressive, until 
at the present time in the two 
cities mentioned, or in Greater 
Pittsburg, approximately 1,050 
teachers are employed to teach 


upward of 52,000 pupils, 
through about 110 schools. 
substantial and costly 


The 


VICTORIA HOTEL, 


character of the schools is 
shown by the fact that 
the public school proper- 
tiesare valued at more than 
$4,817,633, and the cost 
of maintaining the schools 
per annum is about 
$1,500,000. In addition 
to the large number of 
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CARNEGIE STEEL COMPANY WORKS AT HOMESTEAD. 


public schools, many of which, architecturally 
speaking, are sight-features of the city, there are 
many private institutions and seven free kinder- 
gartens, and beyond these there are several col- 
leges devoted to the higher education. These em- 
brace three universities, three female colleges, 
seven seminaries, and eight academies. Among 
the higher educational institutions the most note- 
worthy is the Western University of Pennsylvania, 
founded in 1837, and now considered one of the 
finest and best-appointed educational institutions 
in the United States. It was while Professor 8. P. 
Langley, now Secretary of the Smithsonian In- 
stitute, filled the chair of Astronomy and Astro- 
Physics, that his now world-famous brilliant 
researches in regard tothe sun were made. There 
are nearly 700 students in attendance, with a 
crop of professors numbering nearly seventy. 
There are strong prospects of the university be- 
ing moved to the East End, near Schenley Park. 
Dr. Holland, the able chancellor, is a noted edu- 
cator, and ranks among the best college presi- 
dents in the country. Another of the most fa- 
mous institutions of learning in Pittsburg is the 
Pennsylvania College for Women. Now in its 
twenty-eighth year, the institution has a corps 
of twenty-four in the faculty, of which Miss 
R. J. De Vore is president. The attendance 
is nearly 300 pupils, from all over the country. 
Of the college, one who has traveled ex- 
tensively says: ‘‘No educational institution in 
the land can compare with the Pennsylvania 
College for Women for beauty of situation, purity 
of atmosphere, compass of view and special 
adaptness of the location to retirement, com- 
bined with ready access to the advantages of the 
city.” 

The college is distinctively and positively 
Christian in its influence and instruction, <A 
systematic study of the Bible is required of every 
student. Daily services are held in the chapel. 
A missionary society is established among the 
students and a weekly prayer meeting is con- 
ducted by them. The health of the students is 
considered of primary importance, and every pos- 
sible attention is given to the individual student. 
The college is growing rapidly, and this year large 
additions are making to the buildings. 

No one man has done more for Pittsburg and 
the surrounding interests than Mr. Andrew Car- 
negie. His public gifts have run up into mil- 
lions, and the end seems not yet in sight. 
The Carnegie steel and iron and coke inter- 
ests have also contributed many millions to 
the city’s prosperity. The fact that the Car- 
negie Steel Company has a working capital of 
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25,000,000, employs 18,000 men, and turns 
out an annual product of $90,000,000 to 
$100,000, 000, is startling evidence of the import- 
ance of the concern ; and when to this is added the 
Frick Coke Company, which, also, in a normal 
year employs between 15,000 and 18,000 hands, 
the enormous size of this great dual corporation 
seems astounding. The annual product of the 
steel works alone is equal to the total commerce 
of an average city of 100,000 inhabitants. 

The H. C. Frick Coke Company has the honbr 
of having brought the coke industry to its pres- 
ent proportions. Scarcely twenty-five years have 
passed since the Connellsville region began de- 
veloping. In 1889 this section produced nearly 
75 per cent. of all the coke made in this coun- 
try. Now it is made in twenty States. The 
company has 18,000 coke ovens, the aggregate 
of eighty-seven plants. These plants are sup- 
plied from a total of ninety-one drift, slope and 
shaft coal mines. The scale of wages is an 
equible one to both miners and owners, and 
there is never any complaint from labor. 

Another of the great works, on aggregations of 
interests, which has made Pittsburg famous all 
over the world, is the Westinghouse combination. 
As a whole, they cover 94 acres, employ over 
5,000 hands, and turn out an annual product of 
$15,000,000. Included in the series of plants 
are the Westinghouse Air Brake Company at Wil- 
merding, 30 acres; the Westinghouse Electric 
and Manufacturing Company at East Pittsburg, 
40 acres ; Westinghouse Machine Company, East 
Pittsburg, 124 acres ; the Pittsburg Meter Com- 
pany, East Pittsburg, two acres ; Union Switch 
and Signal Company, Swissvale, 74 acres ; and the 
Westinghouse Glass Factory, Allegheny City, two 
acres. The plants of these various companies 
are as nearly perfect of their kind as it is possi- 
ble for human skill to make them. At Wilmerd- 
ing, the home of the Air Brake Company, the 
town is a model, beautifully laid out by a land- 
scape architect, the whole forming one of the 
most pleasing spots in America. There are 
handsome parks, macadamized streets, while the 
homes of the working people are neat and com- 
fortable, with ample room, gardens and shade. 
The office building is considered the handsomest 
in the United States, a view of which is pre- 
sented. 

East Pittsburg is the home of the Westinghouse 
Electric and Manufacturing Company, the West- 
inghouse Machinery Company, and the Pitts- 
burg (Westinghouse) Meter Company. This is 
another model community where skill and loca- 
tion have combined to furnish the best facilities 
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for the great business transacted. 
The Electric manufacturing plant 
has made the whole world know of 
Pittsburg, it being the largest of 
its kind in existence, owning patents 
for the most approved electrical ap- 
pliances. In one week, during June, 
this concern received orders for 
$1,250,000 in electrical equipment. 

The Westinghouse Machine Com- 
pany makes steam and gas engines 
which are sold all over the world, 
the name Westinghouse having mag- 
ic influence in all lines of trade. 
So with the Pittsburg Meter Com- 
pany. Their product in gas and 


water meters is 
claimed to be 
the best on the 
market. The 
plants of these 
two branches are 
in keeping with 
the others bear- 
ing the Westing- 
house name. 
The great in- 
dustry of petro- 
leum, with its 
vast allied inter- 
ests, is less than 
thirty-eight 
years old, but in 
that brief period 
it has made giant 
strides, and has 
helped greatly to 
make Pittsburg. 
Its production in 
1859 was 1,873 
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barrels ; in 1896 
about 57,000,000 
barrels. 
Formerly oil 
was carried in 
barrels by teams 
from the wells to 
the nearest 
stream or rail- 
road station. To- 
day pipe - lines 
take the oil from 
‘the wells to New 
York, Philadel- 
phia, Baltimore, 
Cleveland, Chi- 
cago and other 
points. The first 
pipe-line was 
made of cast-iron 
pipe, and it was 
predicted that it 
could never be 
a success. 
The manufac- 
CARNEGIE Bipg, ture of supplies 
for drilling wells 
has kept pace with the indus- 
try, and large concerns have 
been established to furnish this 
material. Formerly, thin brass 
or copper tubing, with coup- 
lings soldered on, was used for 
pumping wells. This was super- 
seded by two-inch steam-pipe- 
Dealers reamed the ends with 
a hand-reamer, operated by 4 
brace, and drove a swedge 
through the pipe to eradicate 
blisters. The first iron p!pe 
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in almost every country on the globe. 
The United States, however, surpasses 
all other countries by producing oil 
of the highest quality at the lowest 
cost, and especially in making the 
best tools and material for drilling 
wells. The goods are sought by all 
foreign operators. 

Theart of model town building has 
contributed no small substance to the 
success of Pittsburg. Vandergrift was 
the result of close study on the part 

_of the owners of the Apollo Iron and 
Steel Company. Frederick Law Olm- 
sted, the landscape architect of the 
World’s Fair, undertook to provide 
every facility and desirability at Van- 
dergrift for a really perfect place of 
abode. The location, beside the Kis- 
kiminetas River, is an ideal one, and 
the town is laid off with the one aim 
of comfort and beauty in view. Mr. 
Olmsted has avoided right - angle 
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made for this purpose was 
manufactured at Taunton, 
Mass., and sold to dealers at 
one dollar per foot. To-day, 
tubing tested to twenty-five 
hundred pounds pressure, made 
of the best material, sells for 
ten cents per foot. Views are 
given of the Oil Well Supply 
Company’s Works in part. Mr. 
John Eaton, president of the 
company, is a pioneer in this 
line, and has done more for 
the industry than any one other 
man. 

Since pctroleum has become 
a great stable commodity its 235% 
use has extended to nearly UNION DEPOT PENNSYL- 
every country in the world. TAMIA) BAMDBORDs 
Production in foreign countries has been greatly stimu- 
lated. Next to the United States, Russia is the greatest. 
producer. It has had the largest wells ever struck ; 
some of them having produced from eighty-five thou- 
sand to one hundred thousand barrels in twenty-four 
hours. Wells producing forty thousand barrels in that 
time have been common. Roumania and Galicia ar« 
large oil-producing countries. Germany has produced 
considerable; Italy some. Japan is rapidly coming 
to the front in this line. Mexico, Peru and other 
South American countries, and the Islands of Java 
and Sumatra, produce 4], In fact, petroleum exists BALTIMORE & OHIO RAILROAD PASSENGER STATION. 


THE TIMES BUILDING, 
streets, the thorough- 
fares conforming to 
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the contour of the river, which makes a grace- 
ful curve at this point. 

All the streets are sewered, and are paved with 
vitrified brick, laid in cement. The main ave- 
nues are 40 feet wide from curb to curb, while 
the sidewalks are 20 feet wide, including turf. 


Through the center of each block runs a 
20-foot alley, in which the water and natural 
gas pipes and the electric light conduits are 
laid. In this way 
disturbing the 
pavements is avoid- 


ed. The water is 
obtained from 
springs, pumped 
from a_ distance. 


Extending from the 
station is a pub- 
lic square, neatly 
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sodded, and it is along this avenue that the 
business buildings are being erected. The com- 
pany have donated the sites for three churches, 
paying one-half of the cost of erection, in con- 
sideratfon of which the architectural plans were 
submitted for approval. 


Thus far upward of 200 houses 
have been built, and are under con- 
struction at Vandergrift, the great 
majority of them being the property 
of employés of the mill. They pos- 

sess a good deal 
| of individuality, 
{ so that there is 
nothing of the 
look of made-to- 
order-by-the-mile 
about the town. 
How largely the 


2. OFFICE BUILDING AND WORKS OF 


PITTSBURG METER COMPANY, 
EAST PITTSBURG. 
employés of the Apollo 
Jron and Steel Company 
have been interested in 
the property is shown 
by the fact that during 


HORNE, NORMECUTT & CO. BLOCK, 
the first week, when lots were 
offered alone to this class, the 
sales aggregated $275,013 for 


276 lots. Since then the total 
disposed of has been $179,489. 

At a somewhat greater dis- 
tance from the mill the com- 
pany has arranged a colony 
of smaller houses, the chief 
feature of which is that every 
dwelling is surrounded with a 
plot of ground to enable the 
tenant to grow vegetables, etc., 
for his own use. In this colony 
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there are now 100 
dwellings built by the 
purchasers of the 
ground. The plant 
of the Apollo Iron 
and Steel Company is 
one of the largest in 
the country, and, of 
its kind, is the largest 
in the world. 


WESTINGHOUSE MACHINE COMPANY, EAST PITTSBURG. 


Here are some cold statistical facts about this great city : Pitts- 
burg handles nearly one-fifteenth of the entire railway tonnage of 
the United States—more railroad cars being loaded and unloaded 
in its yards than in any other city on the continent. Two thousand 
loaded freight cars enter the city daily, and more than a thousand 
are sent out. Since 1871, the railway tonnage has increased six-fold. 
Six hundred and sixteen passenger trains arrive and depart daily. 
The river traffic is also very large. There are 10 passenger steamers, 
97 tugs and 3,940 boats and barges registered, with a capacity of 
over four million tons. 

Some of the most gigantic business enterprises in the world have 
had their inception in Pittsburg. The Westinghouse Air Brake Com- 
pany’s plant, with an annual capacity of 250,000 freight cars, 10,000 
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VIEWS OF THE H. C. FRICK COKE COMPANY WORKS, 


1 COKE CRUSHER. 2. HOMES OF MINERS, 3. COOLING, DRAWING AND LOADING COKE. 4, MINER AT WORK. 
5, ENTRANCE TO DRIFT MINE. 6. SHAFT MINE. 


locomotives, 6,000 passengers cars, as well as 
repairing facilities for 350,000 cars and_ loco- 
motives, is one of the city’s most famous sights. 
Immense glass works, one of them turning out 
forty million lamp chimneys a year, and another 
enough bottles, if placed end to end, to reach 
10,000 miles, are also places of great interest. 
One single establishment (H. J. Heinz Co), sends 
out eight million bottles of pickles a year. It has 
six branch factories, its own glass works, and 
uses the product of 10,000 acres of vegetables, 
employing over 2,000 hands. It has 15 houses 
for salting vegetables in brine, in six States, 
these being 1,000 miles in extent, and covering 
over 19 acres under roof. 

Six wholesale dry goods and carpet houses have 
annual sales aggregating $15,000,000. The city 
ranks fifth in the American clothing market, 
four of its firms having annual sales exceeding 
$5,000,000. It is the center of the harness- 
leather trade, and regulates the price of that 
commodity. There are seventy-nine banks, with 
a capital and surplus greater than the combined 
banking capital of North and South Carolina, 


Georgia, Florida, Alabama, Mississippi, Arkansas 
and West Virginia. The capital of the national 
banks alone is $25,000,000. The savings banks 
hold over $50,000,000 on deposit, and the bank 
clearings amount to $800,000,000 annually. It is 
the proud boast of the Pittsburg resident that 
his city has more millionaires than any other of 
its size in the world. 

The value of the manufactures of Pittsburg 
in 1896 was over $270,000,000. More than 
$155,000,000 is invested in manufacturing plants 
alone, the yearly wages paid employés amount- 
ing to over $45,000,000. The largest Bessemer 
Steel Works in the world, the Carnegie Com- 
pany, is there capitalized at $25,000,000. There 
are twenty-six blast furnaces and sixty-two roll- 
ing mills in operation, and thirty-five per cent. 
of all the steel made in the United States comes 
from the Iron City—nearly one-half as much as 
is produced in England, and more than half as 
much as the output of Germany. The Carnegie 
plant, which employs nearly 18,000 men when 
running its full force, makes sixteen miles of 
steel rail-track a day, besides innumerable other 
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articles of steel and iron. More than 80,000 
tons of wire are produced yearly in Pittsburg, 
Malleable iron to the extent of over 55,000 tons, 
and 18,000 tons of spiral springs, and 43,000 
tons of nuts and bolts, $30,000,000 worth of 
wrought iron tubes, 15,000,000 pounds of white 
lead, 95,000,000 fire-brick, and 200,000 tons of 
salt, are some of the yearly products of the city. 
More than a half a million cattle, sheep and 
hogs, 400,000,000 feet of lumber, 55,000,000 
pounds of coffee, 50,000 tons of window glass, 
between 6,000,0000 and 7,000,000 tons of coke, 
and 17,000,000 barrels of oil are handled yearly. 
In table glassware alone more than 24,000 tons 
are turned out, and Allegheny County produces 
more than half of the entire plate glass product 
of the United States. It requires 144,000 work- 
ingmen to perform the labor necessary for such 
mammoth results. 

No stronger evidence. of the recuperative 
power and enterprise of Pittsburg could be 
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found than in the fire of last May. This fire 
burned more dollars in a shorter time than 
any on record—$4,000,000 in less than four 
hours. The fine retail store of Joseph Horne 
& Co., Penn Avenue and Fifth Strect, went 
up in smoke, together with T. C. Jenkens & 
Co. (where fire started) and two others, be- 
sides damaging half a dozen others. It was the 
greatest loss ever recorded for the area burned. 
Joseph Horne & Co., before noon the same day, 
secured the new 9-story building, half a block 
east. A gang of workmen was started on the 
equipment while the old store was still burning. 
May 11th, the new store 
was opened for business. It was the quickest 
re-establishment of a business of such magni- 
tude ever heard of in mercantile history. 

The cotton tie interests of the country amount 
to about $1,500,000 yearly—$1,250,000 being 
manufactured in Pittsburg.’ There are ‘about 
1,800,000 bundles of ties used in the South on a 
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THE GUSKY RESIDENCE. 
9,000,000 bale basis, of 
which _ three-fouths 
come from one factory 
in the Iron City. 
Pittsburg’s annual 
output of cigars is esti- * 
mated at 50,000,000— 
one factory alone con- 
tributing —25,000,000— 
the price paid for them 


A : RESIDENCE OF H. J. HEINZ, ALLEGHENY. 
being considerably over 


thirty-five charitable asylums, nine hospitals, 
and other public buildings in like proportion. 

In the way of societies—artistic, historical, 
musical and others—the city is well supplied, 
and also in the matter of parks, the latter 
comprising nearly 1,500 acres. The Phipps’s 
Conseryatory, in Schenley Park, is considered 
the finest in America, and is valued at 
$100,000. It was the gift of Henry Phipps, 


of the Carnegie Steel 
Company. Schen- 
ley Park was given 
to the city by Mrs. 
Mary E. Schenley, 
and is valued at 
$2,000, 000. 
Pittsburg has 161 
miles of paved 
streets, 105 miles 
sewered, and 233 
miles piped. It is 
lighted by 1,600 
arc-lights, and in- 


-numerable — inean- 


descent and gasoline 
lamps. The city 
valuation is over 
$250,000, 000. 


$2,000,000. Among other of its annual products The transportation lines entering Pittsburg 
are: 800,000 barrels of beer, ale and porter, come from all points of the compass. The 
1,200 carloads of corks. leading lines are the old established Pennsyl- 

Pittsburg is the center of 100,000 square miles vania system, with its 8,000 miles of road 


of bituminous coal - fields, the 
greatest in the world. It has 
seven firms making chemicals, 
with a combined capital of over 
$1,500,000. The combined capi- 
tal of its wholesale druggists is 
$1,800,000. Its twenty - three 
wholesale grocery houses record 
a business of $25,000,000 a year. 
The value of the annual product 
of harness ‘and sole-leather is 
over $3,000,000. The capital in- 
vested in river craft is estimated 
at $18,000,000. The city is the center of the fine 
cracker trade of the country, and has several mammoth 
bakeries, one of which uses more than 80,000 barrels 
of flour yearly. 

The net bonded debt of Pittsburg is nearly $8,000,000. 
In 1880, the debt was $14,000,000, a decrease of 
$6,000,000 in seventeen years, and by May, 1898, the 
citizens hope to have reduced it $2,000,000 more. In 
1881 the tax rate was twenty mills. It is now thirteen 
mills. 


and its perfect 
equipment, and the 
Baltimore & Ohio 
lines. The latter 
company has taken 
a new lease on life 
in the hands of 
Receiver Murray, 


The city has two hundred and eighty-two churches, MECHANICS NATIONAL BANK AND INTERIOR. 
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and is improving 
its equipment by 
several million 
dollars in perfect- 
ing its road-bed, 
laying the main 
lines with new 
steel rails and 
general _ better- 
ments in every 
direction. At 
Pittsburg the ter- 
minal facilities 
are being im- 
proved at a cost 
of from $600,000 
to $1,000,000. The road has recently completed 
Lake terminals, which will give it direct connec- 
tions from the Pacific to the Atlantic vid the 
Northern Pacific, Duluth and its Lake Erie port. 
In no one direction does the stability of Pitts- 
burg show than in the splendid array of her 
banks. There are about cighty banks in all, 
with a combined capital of over $25,000,000. 
One of the most stable of these is the Mechanics 
National Bank, with $500,000 capital, $513,000 
surplus, and deposits of $1,700,000. Its build- 
ing is one of the handsomest in the country. 
Holmes & Sons is another splendid bank. — It 
holds many of the largest accounts in the city, 
and has a national reputation. ‘ 
Generally speaking, the wide-awakeness or up- 
to-dateness of a city is guaged and judged by 
the number and character of its daily news- 
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papers. 
ment, 
United States. 
are thirteen morning and afternoon daily papers. 
Chicago, with an almost three-fold larger population, 
has only fourteen daily papers. 
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If this be a true test or criterion for judg- 
Greater Pittsburg is the peer of any city in the 
With a population of 625,000 there 


Limited space forbids 
special mention of all the Pitts- 
burg dailies. The Times, a morn- 
ing Republican journal, which, by 
its conservative though fearless 
stand, has made a reputation for 
itself in the newspaper world ; the 
Post, also a morning paper, which 
has the distinction of being the only 
Democratic paper in the Iron City, 
and which issues a bright, tasteful 
and newsy sheet; the Leader, an 
afternoon paper, and the only one 
in the city able to maintain a price 
of two cents a copy—a testimony 
in itself to the excellence of the 
publication. 

The hotel 
accommoda- 
tions of 
Pittsburg 
are ample 
for nearly all 
conditions. 
In point of 
numbers, at 
any rate, 
there can be 
no com- 
plaint. Of 
late years 
there has 
been a cry- 
ing demand for more 
modern hotels, which is 
now satisfied in the re- 
cent opening of the mag- 
nificent Hotel Lincoln. 
There is really nothing 
handsomer anywhere in 
the United States than 
the Lincoln, and it stands 
in a class entirely by it- 
self, it having no counter- 
part anywhere. It is 
modern and up to date 
in every sense, and 16 
hotel in New York is its 
superior. The views pre- 
sented give no adequate 
idea of this splendid 
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-partments. Its rooms are 
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hostelrie. There 
is now a beauti- 
ful roof - garden 
open every even- 
ing, which is 
patronized by the 
elite of the city. 
Situated on Penn 
Avenue, near the 
junction of the 
Monongahelaand 
Allegheny — Riy- 
ers, where they 
form the Ohio, 
the view from the Lincoln roof-garden is an inspiration. To the - 
north the myriads of electric lights on Allegheny’s hills, and south- 
ward those on Mount Washington, present a vision of loveliness. not 
surpassed on the continent. Add to this the entrancing music from 
a well-trained orchestra, with the cooling breezes which always prevail 
in the valley, and one 
finds a condition on the 
warmest evening as allur- 
ing as it is enchanting. 
Another of the good 
hotels of Pittsburg is the 
Vietoria, popular with the 
traveling public always, 
and celebrated for its ex- 
cellent service in all de- 
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large and clean and scru- 
pulously neat. The Vic- 
toria has built up a well- 
deserved reputation on 
the excellence of its cuisine. The hotel is European in plan. 
This running-screed cannot do full justice to Pittsburg. As a city 
it is one of the gems of the land in every sense. It is the paradise of 
all classes. Midway between the two great centres, New York and 
and Chicago, it con- 
trols the trade of* 
3,000,000 people, and 
supplies the whole 
world with its pro- 
ducts. Its future is 
no longer problematic, 
and it will be as bright 
as the stars that shine 
over the valley where 
lies the city. Only a 
few years, and the Iron 
City will be as power- 
as a principality. She 
already wears a crown 
and the glare of her 
industries is lighting 
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Norr.— The photographs for this article were made especially for Frank Lesire’s PopvLar Montuiy 
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“STRANGE FISH! 


A REVOLUTIONARY CATCH. 
By J. FREDERIC THORNE. 


‘* HeLio, Frank, you’re just the fellow I want 
to see! Will you come for a sail ?”’ 

“Yes ; certainly.”’ 

‘CAll right. I will go down and get the Sca- 
gull ready.” 

Frank Haughton and his chum Walter Lau- 
rence were skillful sailors, and had spent many 
an hour in Walter’s little sloop Seagull, sailing 
around the bay, even, at times, going as far as 
‘*the Hook.’’ It was a bright, beautiful morn- 
ing, in the summer of 1775, that these two boys 
of Elizabethport, N.J., started upon their sail. 

Walter hoisted the jib and fastened the hal- 
yard just as Frank pulled the ‘anchor inboard ; 
then, as the head of the boat swung around into 
the wind, both boys grasped the mainsail hal- 
yards and soon had the sail spread to the wind. 

The sails bellied out, and, with Walter at the 
helm and Frank tending the sheets, the Seagull 
heeled over under the strong breeze and went 
skimming along, speedily emerging from Raritan 
Bay and rounding the upper end of Staten 
Island. The boys then came about and pointed 
for the Narrows. 

‘* Let’s run down to the Hook.”’ 

‘All right; we’ve got plenty of time, and 
this is a splendid breeze ; ’twon’t take us more 
than about two hours, going at this rate.’’ 

‘*We may see some British ships.”’ 

“We may, but I hardly think it is likely— 
none have been reported. George Trevers, 
whose father, you know, is one of the Committee 
of Safety, told me that his father said at dinner 
last night that nothing had been scen or heard 
of any British ships for some time.” 

‘*T’'d like to see one, wouldn’t you?” 

“*Oh, yes; unless they captured us !”’ 

Vol. XLIV.— 


‘Why should they do that?” 

‘‘They might try to find out something about 
the Continentals from us.”’ 

‘‘Well, they wouldn’t learn anything from 
me. I'd let ’em cut off my head first.’’ 

‘“‘They would have a hard time making me 
tell anything.’’ 

The boys continued discussing what they 
would and would not do in the event of their 
being taken prisoners by the British. Mean- 
while the Seagull, which the boys declared was 
the fastest boat in New York Harbor, was mak- 
ing good use of her wings, and showing that 
she deserved their boast. They had passed 
through the Narrows, and were rapidly nearing 
Sandy Hook. 

““T hear that George has got a new 
there! A British ship !’”’ 

‘¢ Where ?”’ 

“Over there.”’ 

“Sure enough !”’ 

“*T wonder if she’s a man-of-war ?”’ 

‘‘T don’t think so ; she doesn’t look like one 
to me.”’ 

‘*She’s taking in sail.’’ 

‘There goes her anchor.”’ 

‘*Let’s run down close enough to see what 
she is.” 

‘* All right.’’ 

A turn of the tiller, and the nose of the Seagull 
was pointed in toward the Jersey shore, where a 
large, square-rigged ship, flying the easily recog- 
nizable ‘‘Union Jack’’ of England, was anchor- 
ing. 

The boys ran up quite close, and soon saw 
that she was not a man-of-war. As they came , 
near they were hailed by a sailor : 


Look 
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‘* Boat ahoy ! 

oe Ahoy p? 

‘*Come up alongside.”’ 

‘What do you think, Frank ?—shall we?’ 

““Yes, we might as well. I don’t think they 
will touch us.” 

The boys accordingly sailed up near the ship, 
and dropped their mainsail. 

This time an officer leaned over the side and 
asked : 

‘* Where are you from ?”’ 

‘* Elizabethport, sir.” 

‘Where is that ?’’ 

“Tn New Jersey.” 

‘*Near New York ?”’ 

“Yes, sir.” 

‘¢ Are those rebels whipped yet?” 

«Not yet, sir.’”’ 

‘Governor Sir Henry Clinton is in New York, 
is he not?”’ 

“Yes, sir.”’ 

‘*Will you deliver a letter to him for me?” 

There was a moment’s hesitation upon the 
part of Walter, who was acting as spokesman, 
and then he answered : 

“Yes, sir; [ll take it.’”’ 

“Thank you, my boys. He will be very 
glad to get it, as he’s fond of a good dinner. 
Here it is—catch !’ 

The officer threw down a sealed letter, which 
Walter deftly caught. 

‘¢Now, don’t lose it.’’ 

‘¢We'll be very careful, sir.’’ 

The bovs hoisted their sail again and put 
about, returning the officer’s wave of the hand. 

Neither spoke until they were quite some dis- 
tance from the ship. Then Walter, taking the 
letter out of his pocket where he had placed it, 
turned it over and re-read the superscription : 


“To GEx. Sir Henry Chinon, 
“ Governor, etc., of New York, 


“Tn the American Colonies.’’ 


‘‘Frank, Pll wager you anything that that is 
a provision-ship for the British troops !’’ 

‘“What makes you think so?” 

‘*Didn’t you hear that officer say that Gov- 
ernor Clinton would be glad to get this, as he 
liked a good dinner ?”’ 

a6 Yes. or) 

**Well, he wouldn’t be likely to accept an in- 
vitation to dine on an ordinary ship, way down 
at the Hook, at that, would he?” 

‘““No; I shouldn’t think so.”’ 
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“Of course not; and I tell aie it is a pro- 
vision-ship.”’ 

-“€T shouldn’t wonder but that youd are right.”’ 

‘Well, Governor Clinton will have to wait 
some time before he eats anything from that 
ship! I’m going to give this letter to the Com- 
mittee of Safety !”’ 

‘‘That’s right! We’re not Tories, to be doing 
anything to help our country’s enemies !’’ 

‘*No, indeed we’re not !’’ 

‘‘Maybe the Committee will send some men 
to capture the ship.” 

“‘My ! but that would be great! They could 
do it. I didn’t see any cannon, did you?’ 

ce No. ” 

‘“We want to get back home just as fast as we 
can, and tell the Committee !’’ 

“Well, the Seagull can get there quicker than 
anything else I know of.”’ 

“Right you are! Pull in that mains’]-sheet ; 
we can go several points closer to the wind.”’ 

Frank did as directed, and the little. boat 
buried her scuppers in the water, and fairly flew 
along. 

The boys were almost too excited to talk, and 
as soon as they dropped anchor again at their 
mooring-place, they hurried ashore and started 
on a run for the town to inform the Committee 
of Safety of their discovery and the letter. 

Almost the first man they met was Mr. Trevers. 

“‘Oh, Mr. Trevers! there’s a British provision- 
ship down at the Hook !”’ 

‘*What’s that?” 

‘*A British ship down by the Hook, and we 
think she’s loaded with provisions for the Brit- 
ish. The officer gave us a letter for Governor 
Clinton, and asked us to take it tohim. We took 
it, and here it is !”’ 

‘*Slowly, slowly, boys. I can’t understand 
you when you talk at such a pace. Did vou sa¥ 
you had a letter that is addressed to Governor 
Clinton of New York ?”’ 

‘Yes, sir—here it is !”’ 

‘*How did you come to get it?” 

“Frank and I took a sail down to the Hook 
this morning, and saw the ship; and the officer 
gave it to us—the letter, I mean; and we think 
it’s a provision-ship, because he eaid that Gov- 
ernor Clinton would be glad to get it, as he liked 
a good dinner.”’ 

“Tt’s not a warship, anway.’’ 

Mr. Trevers finally managed to get the boys to 
give a lucid account of their adventure, which 
they wound up with : 

‘‘And then we came for home as fast as the 
Seagull could go !”’ 


~ That's right, my 

boys. You are bright 
lads, and have done 
just right. This may 
be of importance to 
us. Go up to the 
hall and wait for 
sme ; I will notify the 
rest of the Commit- 
tee. I want them to 
hear your story.”’ 
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‘“On Boarp-or His Masesty’s TRANsPorT Suip, 
““THEe Deerhound, 
““Sanpy Hook, July —, 1775. 
“To Genera Sir Henry Curnton, Commander of His 
Majesty's Troops in America, and Governor of New 
York: 

““Smr—I have the honor to inform you that I have 
arrived in the harbor with a cargo of provisions for the 
troops under your command, and also some choice deli- 
cacies and wine for your own table. 

““T am at anchor near Sandy Hook, and respectfully 
await your commands. 

“Tam, sir, most respectfully, 

. “Your obedient and humble servant, 
‘“GEOFFREY HENDERSON, 
“Commander of the Deerhound.” 

The boys glanced proudly at each other to see 
their suspicions verified. 

‘‘Did she carry any can- 
non ?”’ 

‘* Not that we could see.’’ 

‘‘Were there many men on 
board ?”” 

‘We only saw the sailors 
who were furling the sails, and 
the man and the officer who 
spoke to us. We think, sir, 
if you will pardon our bold- 
ness, that she could easily be 
captured.”’ 

‘¢ The boy is right.”’ 

‘We will do it.”’ 

The boys were questioned 
closely upon all they had seen, 
and then the Committee held 
a long consultation as to the 
plan to be pursued to capture 
the ship, thus adding to their 
own stores and crippling the 
enemy. 

The British had found it 
necessary to send provisions 
across the sea to their troops 
in America, as, not only were 
supplies scarce in the Colonies, 
but the Patriots destroyed 
whatever they could not use 
themselves that was likely to 
fall into the enemy’s hands. 
At this time food was at a 
premium with both the Amer- 
icans and the British, and the 
provisions aboard the Deer- 
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the Committee of addition to the Patriot’s store, 
Safety had assembled. The boys repeated their as it would be a severe loss to the British. So 
story, and then the letter which had been these Patriots of Elizabethport were more than 
given them by the officer was read. It ran as_ willing to take the risk in order to capture the 
follows: supplies. To fight, men must eat, and, as they 
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ate that they might fight, so they often fought 
that they might eat. 

That afternoon four large boats put out from 
Elizabethport, each manned by two rowers, who, 
apparently, were fishermen. But a search under 
the hatches would have shown each boat to be 
loaded with men—Patriots, who were all heavily 
armed with muskets, swords and pistols. Among 
them, in the leading boat, crouched Frank and 
Walter. They had been taken along upon their 
earnest solicitation, representing that they were 
needed to show where the British ship lay. But 
they determined earlier in the day to do more 
than act as pilots. 

“‘T’m not going to be left out of the fighting if 
I can help it, are you?” said Walter. 

‘“Not much; but I’m afraid they won’t let 
us have any arms.”’ 

‘We'll get some for ourselves, and not let 
them know it until we get there.’’ 

‘* Where can we get any ?” 

- “T saw a lot of them when we were at the 
hall. They won’t all be used. We can get some 
without their seeing us, I think.’’ 

‘*Come on.’’ 

The two boys were favored by chance, as no 
one was at the hall when they reached there, 
nearly everyone in the town being down at the 
beach watching the preparations for the expedi- 
tion. They secured a cutlass and pistol apiece, 
with ammunition. Then came the question how 
to conceal the weapons. It was ecasv cnough 
with the pistols, but with the swords it was a 
much more difficult matter. Finally they con- 
cluded to put them inside their shirts and down 
the legs of their breeches. This made walking 
rather awkward, but the boys hoped to escape 
detection, and in the excitement of the prepara- 
tions they did so. As they lay in the dark 
hatchway they fairly trembled with suppressed 
excitement, and, in fact, the older members of 
the little band were not too self-possessed. 

It was nearly dusk when a sailor on board the 
Decrhound sang out : 

‘Four boats on the sta’ board bow, sir !”’ 

“What are they?” 

‘Look like fishing craft, sir.’’ 

“Many men?” 

“Two in each boat, sir.’”’ 

‘How are they headed ?”’ 

‘““This way, sir.”’ 

“Good! Hail them when they are 
enough, and tell them to come alongside. 
not mind a mess of fresh fish.’’ 

‘Ay, ay, sir.” 

The four boats drew slowly nearer, and, upon 


near 
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being hailed by the sailor, they ranged along tne 
side of the ship. 

The officer before mentioned hailed the man 
at the bow-oar of the leading boat with : 

‘‘What have you there, my man?” 

“Strange fish for you, sir.”’ 

‘‘What’s that ?” 

‘Fresh fish, sir.’’ 

“*Send some on board.”’ 

“*T will that, sir—more than you’!] like.”’ 

“What say you ?”” 

‘¢T’ll send as many as you want, sir.”’ 

‘All right ; send them along.’’ 

The supposed fisherman then turned to his 
companion and called, seemingly unnecessarily 
loud : 

‘*Get out the fish !"’ 

This was the agreed signal, and the words had 
no sooner left his lips than the hatches were 
burst open and the armed Americans swarmed 
up the sides of the ship. 

Captain Henderson had given a surprised 
shout at this catch of what were indeed ‘‘ strange 
fish,’’ and they were far ‘‘more than he liked.”’ 

His shout and the sight of the climbing Ameri- 
cans aroused the crew of the Deerhound. They 
sprang for their arms, and, what was not an alto- 
gether pleasant surprise to the Americans, were 
joined by a company of soldiers, who came pour- 
ing up from below, guns in hand. This put the 
numbers in favor of the British, but the Ameri- 
cans hesitated not a moment. 

Frank had sprung for and grasped the anchor- 
chain, up which he went, followed by Walter, 
their swords between their teeth, and the pis- 
tols stuck in their waistbands. As Frank leaped 
down from the bulwarks his foot caught, and he 
fell headlong on the deck. One of the soldiers 
sprang forward, and in another moment would 
have run him through with his bayonet, but 
Walter was right behind his chum. He had 
one leg over the side of the ship, when he saw 
the soldier spring at Frank. Walter whipped 
the pistol out, and, hardly waiting to aim, fired, 
and had the satisfaction of seeing the man fall 
when he was within a foot of Frank. Frank 
was on his feet again in a minute; he 
grasped his friend’s hand for a second, without 
speaking, and then the two boys dashed into the 
fray. Ina few minutes from the first shout, the 
deck of the ship was the scene of a hot and fierce 
fight. 

The Americans were forward, led by Mr. Tre- 
vers, while the British sailors and soldiers were 
massed just abaft the mainmast. There was not 
much time for any formation, as the fight began 
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when the first American put his foot on deck. 
It was shoot, cut, slash and stumble. Back 
and forth across the deck raged the conflict ; at 
one time it seemed as though the Americans 
would be driven back to their boats, but they 
were rallied by the cry of, ‘‘Remember Lex- 
ington !’ 

From then on the British were driven slowly 
but surely back. The two boys played their 
parts manfully, more than once saving each 
other’s life. 

The conflict, though sharp, was short; there 
was a final rush on the part of the Americans, 
and then, less than half an hour from the time 
the first shot was fired, the Americans were in 
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full possession of the ship, with the defeated 
British prisoners. They had been taken com- 
pletely by surprise, and lost’ nearly thirty men, 
while the American loss was but four killed and 
half-a-dozen wounded. The captors manned the 
Deerhound and sailed her up to Elizabethport, 
where her cargo was landed amid the cheers of 
the whole town, who crowded the shore. 

Frank and Walter were the heroes of the day, 
and the objects of envy of every other boy in 
town. 

So Governor Clinton was deprived of some 
good dinners by two boys, and it became a 
catch word in Elizabethport, when asked what 
one had, to reply : ‘‘Strange fish !’’ 
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GERALD’S MISSION. 
A STORY OF THE EAST AND THE WEST. 


By HORATIO ALGER, Jr. 
AUTHOR OF ‘‘ RaGGeD Dick,” ‘‘ TATTERED Tom,” ‘ Luck AND PLUCK ” SERIES, Etc. 


CHAPTER XXXVI. 


T was soon noised about 
that John Graves was in 
town. Ten years before 
he had been a frequent 
visitor to the house of Mr. 
Lane, and he was still 
remembered by many. 
Among those who were interested in his return 

was Enoch Perkins, the lawyer who had in his 

safe the letter which Mrs. Lane had lost relating 
to his claim on the estate. He had kept it care- 
fully, not knowing whether it would ever he 
available. Now it seemed the time had come. 
Mr. Graves was staying at the house of John 

Nugent, but he had not vet mentioned the busi- 

ness matter which he had discussed with Mrs. 


Lane. He was considering what he would do 
about it. Not that it would seriously embarrass 


him to lose the money, for he was a rich man 
outside of this sum. But he felt that at any 
rate he must substantiate his claim and prove 
that he was no impostor. 

Graves was passing the office of the lawyer the 
next day, when Mr. Perkins called him to come in. 

‘“T don’t know if you know me, Mr. Graves,”’ 
he said, ‘‘but when you were last here I had 
just opened an office. This is my card.” 
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‘‘T am glad to make your acquaintance, Mr. 
Perkins,’’ said Graves, politely. 

‘* Will you pardon me for my abruptness, but 
have you not a claim—a large claim—on the 
estate of the late Mr. Lane?” 

John Graves eyed him in amazement. 

‘*How do you know this?’’ he asked. 

“Let me show you.”’ 

He opened his safe and drew out the sheet o1 
paper addressed by Mr. Lane to his wife. 

As John Graves read it his eyes brightened and 
his face showed the relief he felt. 

‘So my friend was true to me, after all,”’ he 
murmured. 

‘Have you heen to see Mrs. Lane?’ asked 
the lawver, shrewdly. 

(73 Yes. ” 

‘* And she refuses to entertain your claim ?”’ 

“Yes. But how did you come into posses- 
sion of this paper ?”’ 

The lawyer told him briefly. 

“T foresaw what would happen,’’ he said, 
‘and I have kept this paper carefully for nearly 
two vears.”’ 

“Thank you. 
service.” 

‘The estate is not yet settled. 


You have done me a great 


That is, the 
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final accounts have not been handed into the 
court. Mrs. Lane doubtless thinks she will be 
able to confiscate your claim. I have heard that 
she intends to go to Europe when her accounts 
are filed.’’ 

‘‘She seems a very unprincipled woman. I 
am sorry that my old friend succeeded so poorly 
in his matrimonial venture.”’ 

‘“‘She did not show herself out in her true 
colors till after his death. He died believing her 
to be a woman of good principles.’’ 

“‘T am glad of that.”’ 

‘Tf you will put the matter in my hands, Mr. 
Graves, I will manage it for you.”’ 

‘*T will authorize you to do so. I do not care 
to see her again.” 

Mrs. Lane was considerably surprised to re- 
ceive this letter, signed, ‘‘Enoch Perkins, At- 
torney at Law’”’: 


‘‘Mapam—You are requested to call at my office on 
business of great importance.” 


. She was disposed at first to take no notice of 
the letter, but a feeling of uneasiness finally in- 
duced her to answer the summons. 

‘‘Mr. Perkins,’’ she said. haughtily, as she 
entered the office, ‘‘I have received a strange 
letter from you.” 

‘* Be seated, madam, and I will let you know 
why I wrote. Iam acting for Mr. John Graves, 
who has a large claim against you.”’ 

‘‘T thought as much. He did me the honor 
to call yesterday and make a most preposterous 
claim against my husband’s estate.’’ 

‘Why preposterous ?”’ 

‘It is very clear that he is trying to swindle 
me!’ : 

‘©The claim is genuine.’’ 

‘Let him prove it, then !”’ 

‘* He is prepared to do so.” 

“ How?” she asked, a little startled. 

‘©On your husband’s testimony.” 

‘¢ My husband is dead.”’ 

‘‘He left a memorandum in writing relating 
to this claim.” 

Mrs. Lane knew this, but she believed that it 
was no longer in existence. 

‘Let him produce it,’’ she said, calmly. 

‘He is prepared to do so.” 

‘There is no such memorandum in exist- 
ence.”’ 

‘¢Pardon me, but there is !’”’ 

‘Where is it?” 

‘*Tn my hands.” 

Mrs. Lane turned pale. 

**T don’t believe it 1’ 
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‘‘Then I will show you a copy of it.”’ 

He drew from his desk a copy of the memo- 
randum printed in an earlier part of this story. 

‘* Read it, if you like,’’ he said. 

She did so, and her face twitched convul- 
sively. 

“‘T can’t understand how this should have 
come into your hands,’’ she said ; ‘‘even if it 
were genuine ?”’ 

‘Mrs. Lane, it was left by you on your desk 
nearly two years since, and brought to me by a 
tramp, who didn’t know its importance.”’ 

‘Supposing this to be so, you should have 
returned it to me at once !’’-she snapped. 

‘“You would have destroyed it.”’ 

‘¢ This is not in Mr. Lane’s handwriting.”’ 

‘©No, but the original is.”’ 

‘« Let me see it.”’ 

“Tt will be shown in court.”’ 

Mrs. Lane breathed hard. She sat back in 
her chair, and a hard look came over her face. 

‘¢T will resist this swindle !’’ she hissed. 

‘As you please. Who is your lawyer?’ 

‘¢JT will consider. I am a woman, but I won’t 
allow myself to be robbed !”’ 

‘* As you please. I have no more to say to 
you this morning.’’ 

She left the office very much perturbed, but 
gradually became calmer. 

“*T will resist !’’ she declared. ‘‘Even if the 
memorandum is in Mr. Lane’s handwriting, I 
shall claim that he was not in sound mind when 
he wrote it.”’ 

She must have a lawyer, however. There was 
another lawyer in Portville, and she summoned 
him. 

‘¢Mr. Bacon,’’ she said, ‘‘a dastardly attempt 
has been made to swindle me out of thirty thou- 
sand dollars. The claimant is John Graves.” 

“ But, Mrs. Lane, Mr. Graves is a man of the 
highest standing.”’ 
“T don’t care ! 

now !"" 

‘‘ Please give me the particulgrs.”’ 

“T refer you to Enoch Perkins, whom he has 
engaged as counsel. He will give you all the 
information you require. I want you to act as 
my lawyer.” 

Mr. Bacon bowed. 

“JT will call on Lawyer Perkins,’’ he said, 
‘Cand see you again to-morrow morning.”’ 

The next morning he called. 

“Well,’’? he said, ‘‘I have seen Mr. Perkins.”’ 

“Well?” 

‘And T believe the claim of Mr. Graves to be 
genuine.”’ 


He is trying to swindle me 


*€*T CAN’T UNDERSTAND HOW THIS SHOULD HAVE COME INTO YOUR HANDS,’ SHE SAID. 


‘*He can’t get the money on a mere memo- 
randum.”’ 

“It might be difficult; but this suit would 
ruin your reputation for honesty. Everybody 
will believe Mr. Graves.’’ 

“Let them do it! I will keep the money !”’ 

She said this between her set teeth. 

‘There is another little circumstance,’’ said 
the lawyer, ‘‘ which will make your case a des- 
perate one.”’ 

‘* What is it ?”’ 

‘““Mr. Graves has your late husband’s receipt 
for the money.”’ 

‘It is a forgery !’’ she said, hoarsely. 

‘*No, it is not. I have examined it, and can 
safely pronounce it to be in Mr. Lane’s hand- 
writing. I am very familiar with his handwrit- 


? 


ing, and so, indeed, are dozens of others in the 
town.”’ 

Mrs. Lane was silent, and her face showed her 
keen disappointment. 

“‘Then you don’t see any chance for me?” 
she said, in a low voice—‘‘ you don’t see any 
chance for me?”’ 

‘‘None whatever.”’ 

“But it will ruin me. 
amount to a large sum.”’ 

“Mr. Perkins tells me that Mr. Graves will 
waive interest.’’ 

‘*T will let you know my decision to-morrow.”’ 

Mrs. Lane announced the next day that she 
would not resist the claim. It was a bitter dis- 
appointment, but she would have twenty thou- 
sand dollars left. 


The interest will 
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CHAPTER XXXVII. 
CONCLUSION, 

THREE days later Gerald and Mr. Nixon 
reached Portville. They called at once on Mr. 
Nugent, who received the old man kindly and 
cordially. 

“Mr. Nugent,’? said Tom Nixon, ‘‘I have 
come prepared to pay you the interest on the 
amount of my defalcation.’’ 

‘*Give it to Gerald. I don’t want it.”’ 

‘‘T have already given Gerald ten thousand 
dollars, and when I die he will have all that I 
leave behind me.”’ 

Mr. Nugent looked much pleased. He grasped 
the hand of his old debtor cordially, and said : 
“‘T am pleased to hear it. Then you found Ger- 
ald of assistance to you?” 

. “But for him I should not have been living 
to-day. He has done everything for me.’ 

‘“Probably you wondered at my choice ofa 
messenger at first ?”’ 

‘“Yes. It seemed strange to me that you 
should select a young boy, but I soon found 
that he had the sense and discretion of a man.”’ 

‘‘Have you seen your stepmother yet, Ger- 
ald ?’’ asked Mr. Nugent. 

“*No ; but I met Abel on the street.’’ 

‘‘What did he have to say ?”’ 

‘‘He asked me if I had any money ?”’ 

‘““What did you reply?” 

‘*A little.’ Then he said, ‘If you expect to 
live on ma you will find yourself much mis- 
taken. You will have to earn your own living.’ 
I told him I shouldn’t trouble Mrs. Lane.’’ 

‘But, perhaps, you may,’’ said Mr. Nugent. 

Gerald looked an inquiry. 

Mr. Nugent explained : 
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‘‘T have in my hands a later will than the 
one under which Mrs. Lane inherits. It was 
placed in my hands by your father, with direc- 
tions not to produce it if Mrs. Lane treated you 
fairly. Otherwise, I was to make it known. 
By this will you are left half the property. That 
will only amount to ten thousand dollars, as 
Mrs. Lane has been compelled to surrender 
thirty thousand dollars to John Graves. She 
will be left comparatively poor.’’ 

‘Mr. Nugent,’’ said Gerald, ‘‘am I compelled 
to take advantage of this will ?”’ 

‘¢Why do you ask?” 

‘* Because, thanks to Mr. Nixon’s generosity, 
I do not need it. I feel rich already. I am 
willing to surrender all claims upon my father’s 
estate.’’ 

‘Your stepmother does not deserve it.’’ 

“Let the boy have. his way,’’ said Thomas 
Nixon, ‘‘I prefer to provide for him myself.”’ 

So it was arranged. Mrs. Lane was left in un- 
disturbed possession of the estate, but now—five 
years later-—it has been reduced one half. Abel 
has proved extravagant and dissipated, and is 
far from giving satisfaction to his mother. Ger- 
ald has bought his father’s house, and is now 
owner of the old homestead. He and Mr. 
Nixon live there, and he occupies a business 
position in the city. His prospects «are very 
bright, and there is every indication that he will 
be in time a very rich man. In his case success 
is based on merit. He has brought happiness to 
Mr. Nixon, who is in better health than he has 
been for the last twenty years. The clouds that 
darkened a part of his life have rolled by, and 
his declining years are full of sunshine, thanks 
to Gerald and his mission. 


THE END. 


You pore little clock, sayin’ ‘‘ tock, tick-tock,” 
The whole long day and night through, 
Say, why don’t you strike, an’ nen run down? 

Tiat’s what I’d do ’f I was you! 


You’re a’ nawful queer little clock, I think ; 
Your hands have the funniest way 

Of go'n’ slow while I study my books 
An’ run’in’ so fast when I play! 


’N’ sometimes I wake in the night, little cloc*, 
Too *fraid to call mother to see 

Tf the Injuns an’ things I’ve been dreamin’ about 
Are sure-a-nuf huntin’ fer me. : 
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YOU'RE A’ NAWFUL QUEER LITTLE 


CLOCK, I THINK.”’ 


An’ I lie as still as a little mouse, 
A-list’nin’ with all my ears 

’Till it seems to me I’ve been lyin’ there ° 
Fer purty near fifty years. 


*N’ en out of the dark I hear your voice 
A-callin’ so clear to me, 

_“Now don’t you be scared, you pore little boy, 
I’m keepin’ you company.” 


An’ nen I'm so glad ’at you-didn’t run down 
The way ’at I told you to do, 
‘Cause I go to sleep sayin’ “ tock, tick-tock,” 
Right over again after you. 
—Mary Wrieut Davis. 


“ZENOBIA OF PALMYRA.” 


(See Page 275.) 


Patmyra, or Tadmor—one the Greek and Roman, the 
other the Syrian, name for ‘‘The City of the Palms ’”’?— 
is fallen, is fallen. Like Babylon, its greatness is no 
more ; and where, sixteen hundred years ago, great 
palaces reared their massive columns, to-day, in the 
shadow of some tottering and disintegrated wall, lurks 
the mud hut of some wild Bedouin of the desert. Built 
by Solomon, it was a city of merchants dealing in the 
rich products of India and Arabia, reaping a rich har- 
vest from their customers of the West. Later, on be- 
coming a Roman colony, it rapidly increased in wealth 
and prosperity. While nominally subject to Rome, it 
was self-governed, its laws being administered by a 
senate elected by its people. The hetman, or chief of 
these, Odenathus, husband to the beautiful and virtu- 
ous Zenobia, rendered such services to Rome that, in 
A. D. 264, he was made practically sovereign of Pal- 
myra, owing scarce a nominal allegiance to Rome ; but 
his brief though brilliant reign was cut short by the hand 
of an assassin, his nephew, within three years, and the 
ruling power devolved upon his beautiful widow. This 
queen was esteemed the most lovely and heroic of her 
sex. A descendant of Cleopatra, she inherited her 
beauty without her faults, combining with a masculine 
fortitude and courage the wisdom and insight of a sage 
and the delicate instinct and subtle perception of a wom- 
an. Widely educated, mistress of several tongues, it 
was to her prudence and forethought that many of her 
husband’s victories were attributed. Scorning effemi- 
nacy, she was an enthusiastic huntress, pursuing with 
ardor the chase of the wild beasts of the desert—lions, 
tigers and bears. She often appeared in martial cos- 
tume, mounted on horseback, at the head of the troops, 
and at other times would lead them on foot, marching 
for miles at a time. 

Upon the death of Odenathus the authority that had 
been vested in him as a personal distinction in recog- 
nition of his services naturally reverted to the senate, 
and particularly to Rome. But it is not strange that a 
woman of Zenobia’s character should desire to retain 
her grasp upon the sceptre, and she immediately occu- 
pied the vacant throne, proclaiming herself regent dur- 
ing the minority of her sons, and assuming the ambi- 
tious title of ‘‘ Queen of the East.’’ Her authority was 
by no means unquestioned, but she defeated a Roman 
general who was sent against her, obliging him to re- 


treat with the loss of his army and his reputation. The 
Emperor Claudius was engaged in a struggle with the 
Goths, and was for the time content to leave the scep- 
tre in her hands. So for five years she reigned wisely 
and well, adding to her domains in Syria, Asia Minor 
and Mesopotamia, the country of her ancestors, Egypt. 

But Claudius, having gone the common way of serfs 
and kings, was succeeded by Aurelian, who, after hav- 
ing brought to a successful termination the campaign 
against the Goths, now turned his attention to the 
East. Advancing his victorious legions, after overcom- 
ing Zenobia in two pitched battles, he surrounded the 
city of Palmyra, where the Queen of the East had 
made her last stand, and prepared to reduce it by 
siege. Zenobia placed her reliance upon succor from 
without, and the hope that Aurelian’s army would be 
driven to raise the siege through lack of provisions; 
but both hopes proving vain, she finally. betook herself 
to flight, was overtaken on the banks of the Euphrates 
by Aurelian’s light horse, and taken back captive to 
the emperor. The city soon capitulated, and Zenobia, 
loaded with jeweled bonds and chains of gold, walked 
a prisoner in the triumphal procession with which 
Aurelian re-entered Rome. Her liberty was afterward 
restored, however, and she was presented by the em- 
peror with an elegant villa, not far from the capitol, 
where the Syrian queen was finally merged into the 
Roman matron. 


“THE RED FISHERMAN.” 
(See Page 277). 

This weird conception, illustrating an old poem, 
needs little comment, the tale having been graphically 
written by the painter’s brush. The red fisherman is, 
of course, identical with our friend Old Nick, who, 
though so often spoken of as being the Prince of Dark- 
ness, cannot well be said to be ‘‘not so black as he is 
painted,” when he is almost invariably painted as 
garbed in red. The sly old gentleman is taking upon 
himself an Apostolic function, and has become a 
“Fisher of Men.’? The well-stored chest beside him 
makes a rather ponderous ‘‘fly-book,’’ but it is stored 
with a variety of glittering ‘‘ flys” that are certain to 
attract more than a nibble at his hook. But the sly 
old boy is more of a fisherman than a sportsman. He 
is out for business, and means to catch fish. So that 
while he plies the rod and reel for his diversion, he 
has placed a multitude of cruel set-lines. Beware of 
them, oh, poor humanity ! 
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“Tue majority must rule,’’ says the political proverb. 
But who is to decide whether fools or wise men are in 
the ascendant ? * 

Are not the daily neveapapen ot the land inventing 
too many celebrities? Professor Bain, of England, once 
wrote that ‘‘mankind’s available stock of admiration 
is not large enough for all the demands made upon it.” 

* * * 

A modern Democritus has thus differentiated the ego 

of the Latins: 
“Philosophy: all my I. 
Art: all my Eye. 
Religion : all my Aye.” 
* * * 

“One thing at a time’’ was a maxim that originated 
in England. It never could have originated in this 
country, where many things are thought out and at- 
tended to in the same instance. The American hustler 
is of the class mentioned by the poet Young in his 
“Night Thoughts,’’ when he remarked: ‘‘ We take no 
note of Time but by its loss.”’ 

* * * 

Art in all its phases was the child of Religion, but 
has it not abandoned its mother? The Mythological 
religion of the Greeks inspired its temples and statues, 
and painting and sculpture in the Christian centuries 
arose as accessories to sacred ideas. It was the Mass 
which originated Opera ; and from the writings of the 
early Christian fathers literature developed. The Beau- 
tiful is at the foundation of all Art, and Socrates said 
the Beautiful is only the Useful ; but is not the later 
tendency of the Beautiful to become the Useless ? 

* * * 

An industrious orthographist has discovered that the 
full names of nearly every great statesman and writer, 
from the time of Homer down, contains the letter ‘‘ R.’’ 
This among noted poets, dramatists and novelists. It 
is a pretty puzzle to think of such a name wanting that 
letter. Even Alfred Austin, Poet Laureate, comes 
within the category. When Boucicault was christened 
his name went upon the parish register as Bourcicault, 
and so it is spelled upon the first editions of his earliest 
plays. And to the suggestion Echo repeats ‘‘ Ah !”’ 

* * * 

Playwrights can find best directions for their work in 
the prologue to Goethe’s “ Faust,’’ wherein manager, 
poet and an auditor hold converse. Thus the quar- 
train : 

“Shift your scenes rapidly ; write fast and fayly, 
Give in your play the life we witness daily ; 
Actors in bustle ; clouds of moving pictures ; 
Glimmers of Truth ; calm sentiment ; smart stric- 

tures.’ 
Boucicault, Brougham, Pinero and Bronson Howard, 
for instance, all followed this brief and concise model 
for a good acting drama. 


Never was there such a bit of sophistry as is included 
in the Greek maxim, Gnothi seauton (‘Know thyself.’’ ) 
The art of knowing requires a subject to know and an 
object to be known. But how can one’s self become 
both subject and object ? 

* * * 

A question for debating societies would be: ‘‘ Has 
human nature changed since the age of the Pyramids ?”’ 
Snobbery and self-seeking; pettiness and stupidity ; 
envy, hate and all uncharitableness ; extravagance and 
miserliness ; the strifes to be number one—were as rife 
in the time of Menander and Solomon as in this of Debs 
and Dr. Abbott. The satires of Ecclesiastes or Horace 
apply up to date. 

* * 

The term ‘‘ Conservative,’’ as applied to a political 
party, owes its origin to Crofton Croker, who, in the 
Quarterly Review for January, 1830, wrote in an article: 
“The Tory party, which might with more propriety 
be called the Conservative party.’’ When the Tories 
began to call themselves Conservatives, Lord John 
Russell coined the phrase Liberal party for the expir- 
ing Whigs. 

* * * 

How explain the usual connection between fireworks 
and hot evenings? Were our artificial pyrotechnics 
suggested by the lightning fireworks of Nature that 
rarely come outside of summer-time? Fireworks have 
long been universal. They were at the‘destruction of 
Sodom and Gomorrah. Is not the grandest pyrotechnic 
display in the universe seen in the November shower 
of shooting stars, in the Arctic Aurora Borealis, or in 
free sunrise and sunset? Pyrotechnics have got into 
poetry. Did not Tennyson, in his welcome to the 
Princess Alexandra of Wales, sing : 


‘Flash, ye cities, in rivers of fire: 
Rush to the roof’s sudden rocket: then higher 
Melt into stars for Our Land’s desire’’? 


* * * 


A scholarly discussion has arisen in a daily news- 
paper (whose editor is a faddist in etymology and a 
martyr to the perfection of grammar) as to the correct- 
ness of the colloquial expressions like ‘‘she took no 
photos,” ‘‘she collected no flowers,” ‘‘she made no 
sketches,’’ and similar uses of the ‘‘no’’ when the 
meaning was ‘‘did not.’ ‘‘ How,” said the writer, 
‘‘can a person be said to doa thing when he did not 
do it?’ And yet custom has licensed the above-men- 
tioned use of the ‘‘doing”’ the ‘‘no.’’ The expressions 
first quoted are much more euphonious than to say 
“she did not take photos,” ‘‘she did not collect flow- 
ers,”’ etc., etc. Did not the poet Young, who was a 
master in grammar and of style, commence his “ Night 
Thoughts”? with ‘‘ We take no note of Time save by its 
loss’?? Suppose he had said ‘‘We do not note Time 
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save by its loss,” would that bald grammatical correct- 
ness of .expression have been so musical as his own 
adopted one? 

Despite the editorial carper, orators and writers will 
continue to use the technically improbable negative 
and commit the apparent solecism of doing a negative 
instead of something positive. The words ‘‘ No,” and 
“Know,” with their idem sonans, play largely full 
parts in our games of language. Who does not recall 
the verbal humor of Tom Hood when he wrote ‘‘ You 
nor I, nor no one knows, nor feels, the joy that my 
nose knows, when with a perfumed kerchief my nose 
blows ?”” 

* ar * 
WHAT IN HER MIRROR A SUMMER GIRL SAW. 


But whose is this face in my mirror I see? 
Mine it should be, yet it seemeth all strange. 
“Yes; those are my features, sad, gazing on me; 
Yet, ah, in the eyes what a marvelous change ! 
Lo! vanity’s lurking around the drawn lips; 
There’s a smile of deceit playing over the mouth, 
While envy environs the chin and ear-tips. 
O’er the forehead’s a cloud like cyclone from the 
South. 
Again, I demand, whose the face which I see? 
Some parts belong to me, but whose is the whole ?”’ 
Said a voice in the air, with its cadences free: 
“Thus, when you’re dead, you'll be viewing your 


soul.”’ —A. Oakey Hat. 
* * * 


It is a marvel that no one in literature has yet gar- 
nered worldly table talk regarding Woman, for no de- 
partment of belles lettres is fuller of rhetorical gems 
and epigrammatic sayings than that devoted to the de- 
scendants of Eve. The reign of perfect womanhood in 
Victoria seems to be the era for such a volume of table 
talk. For instance, what a book of only six lines 
about woman Lord Beaconsfield published when he 
wrote, ‘It is at the feet of woman we lay the laurels 
that without her smile never would have been gained. 
It is her image that strings the lyre of the poet; that 
animates the voice in the blaze of eloquent faction and 
guides the brain m the august toils of stately coun- 
cils.”’ 

Emerson more poetically observes: ‘A beautiful 
woman is a practical poem, taming her savage mate, 
planting tenderness, hope and eloquence in all whom 
she approacher.”’ 

Lord Hargrave observed : ‘‘ Women are the poetry of 
the world in the same sense as the stars are the poetry 
of heaven; clear, light-giving and harmonious, they 
are the terrestrial planets that rule the destinies of 
mankind.” 

Whittier (who so often, in his epigrams in verse, 
realized the appropriateness of his name) said: “If 
woman lost us Eden, such as she alone restore it.” 

Rousseau said: ‘The empire of woman is an empire 
of softness, of address, of complacency. Her commands 
are caresses, her menaces are tears.” 

Jeremy Taylor outdid his usual felicity at making 
figures of speech when he called woman ‘the precious 
percelain of human clay.’ 

-And Bulwer (whose vile treatment of his wife may 
serve to explain his cynicism) wrote : “( woman! thou 
art the author of such a book of follies in a man that it 

would need the tears of all the angels to blot the record 
out.’’ The sentence appears in his play of ‘‘The Lady 


of Lyons”’; and the late James W. Wallack, Jr., who 
often, as its hero, spoke those lines, said they. were 


never applauded. ae 


SPARKS FROM DARK ALTARS, 


De man what marries a woman jest ’ca'se she am 
pretty, gits erbout de same satisfaction dat de man 
what eats a mockin’-bird on ercount ob his fine singin’ 
gits. 

Hits mity easy ter ax ‘‘ Please Giod’’ ter de Lord one 
minute, and say ‘‘No, thank yer’’ de nex’ ter one ob 
He childen; but how much ’tension does yer reckon 
He am guyin’ ter pay to yo’, my brudder? 

You better not trust yer repertation ter a man what 
don’t care nuffin’ fur he own. De ole Marster ain't 
guyin’ ter set a blind nigger ter watch de hen-coop on 
a dark night. 

Rich folks has dey trials same as poah folks. Wen 
yo’ is at de barbacue, yo’ jes’ watch an’ see how eb- 
berybody am ready ter baste de fat hog an’ let de lean 
one burn. 

De nigger what steal he marster’s gooze better not 
gib de wings ter he wife ter teck ter church ter fan wid. 
You better sabe 'em fo’ yo'se’f, brudder, ’ca’se dey is 
all de Lord guyin’ ter let yo’ hab, lessen yo’ change yer 
mays. 

Dere am a heap ob preachers what blow so hard at 
Satan dat dey gits de dust frum de road ob hell in dey 
eyes twel dey carn’t reckernise de Lord's own friends 
when dey come dat er way. 

Mity few niggers am guyin’ ter act jest de same way 
up at de big white house on de hill es dey do in de lee- 
tle cabin down in de valley. 

Be jest es kind es yer please, brudder, but nobody 
am a-guyin’ ter thank yer long ef yo’ am kinder dan yo’ 
can afford ter be. 

We ain’t got no faults dat de debbil don’t keep count 
ob same as aiggs, ready ter hatch ’em inter vices jest es 
soon es we gibs him er chance ter russ’cm a leetle 
while fur us. 

A pretty woman widout modesty am like a fine gold 
box wid pizen in hit. 

A quiet conscience ’Il sleep ter de music ob ‘de thun- 
der, but a guilty one thinks de Lord am p’intin’ he 
finger at him ebbery time de lightnin’ strikes. 

De angel Opportunity ain’t a-guyin’ ter fold he wings 
twice on de doorstep whar nobody come ter tell him 
“Howdie?’ when he fust come. 

Ef yo’ is ’shamed ter ax God or yer mammy fur a 
thing, yer had better do widout hit. 

Trouble am a mule what often totes yer ter de Palace 
ob Wisdom. 

Here yo’ all is in yer Sunday close, lookin’ mity fine. 
I hope yo’ is brung Sunday hearts, too, brudders an’ 
sisters ; but I doan’ know ’bout dat, ’ca’se a heap ob 
folks wears clean gloves fur ter kiver dirty stained 
fingers. 

Ef yo’ puts de arrow ob yer hopes inter de bow ob 
one ob God’s promises, yo’ am mity apt to hit a golden 
mark. 

Compliments doan’t cost no money, but a heap ob 
folks gib all dey got fur ’em, an’ frow in dey self- 
respect, erfore dey l’arn de true valyure of dem. 

Bear and forbear am two bears dat is guyin’ ter ’arn 
yer things a heap more precious dan a hatful ob coin, 
ef yo ain't ashamed fur ter show dem often enuf. 

Erne, Harron. 
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By MINNA IRVING. 


HERE are witches in the woodland, for the branches creak and moan, 
And a host of pallid spirits oer the windy fields are blown, 

And the fallen leaves are stirring to the tread of ghostly feet ; 

q And the moon is reiled in vapor, chilly as a winding-shect. 

Tt is near the stroke of midnight; dare she pace the haunted dark ? 

Dare she tread the misty mazes of the dim, deserted park ? so Wis 
To the church among the willows, strewing hempseed, acill she go, % ° 
That a brave and handsome lover may come after her and mow ? 
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Hark! the belfry doves are cooing in their slumber in the loft, 

Once around between the gravestones, on the withercd mosses soft. 

Twice ; was that a step behind her? Nay, it must hare been the dead 
Tapping on the lichened marbles, lying heary overhead. 

See, the moon is out, the shadow of the church upon her falls. 

Thrice, a mystic measure chanting, she has circled round its walls, 
But a last few seeds are left her, in the frosted grass to throw, 

AAs she sees a dusky figure qliding after her to mow. 


ae 


Sudden terror on her seizes, there is no one near to sare, 
Tripping on the matted brambles, lo! she falls across a grave. 
But a loring arm enfolds her, and a voice is in her ear— 
“4h! Twatehed you and I followed, and I lore you, little dear.’ 
» 2 Tis the playmate of her childhood, brave and bonny, blithe and bold, 
With his eyes of langhing hazel, and his curls of chestnut gold. 
Maidens fair who seek the future on a Hallowe’ en to know, 
May you find as true a lover coming after you to mow ! 
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. Drawn by B. J. Rosenmeyer. Illustrating ‘* The Catspaw.” 
““MRS, WARING ROSE TREMBLINGLY AND STARTED SLOWLY TOWARD TILE DOOR.”’ 
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THE HAWAIIAN 


By GEORGE H. 


‘* Have you been to the islands?’ This ques- 
tion is often asked of visitors in San Francisco, 
who are surprised to learn that the inquiry does 
not refer to some islands near the Golden Gate, 
but to the Hawaiian Islands, twenty-one hun- 
dred miles away. Californians, who have so long 
enjoyed the advantages of trade and intercourse 
with these islands, 
are proud to claim 
them as near neigh- 
hors, and there is aone 
to dispute that claim. 

These beautiful isl- 
ands, which are well 
called ‘‘the Heart of 
the Pacific,”’ lie a little 
east of the center of 
the Pacific Ocean, and 


on the edge of the 
tropics. In climate 


they enjoy the com- 
bined advantages of 
the most favored lo- 
calities in the tem- 
perate and tropic 
zones. The rainfall is 
very abundant, but 
not generally excess- 
ive. The mean tem- 
perature is about 71° 
F., with a range from 
54° to 89°. The heat 
never seems excessive, 
and sunstroke is. un- 
known. There are 
eight inhabited isl- 
ands in the group, 
having a total area 
of 6,740 square miles 
—about 1,000 square 
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miles less than the area of Massachusetts. The 
total population in 1896 was 109,000, of which 
about one-third are Hawaiians ; one-fourth are 
Japanese, and one-seventh are Americans and 
Europeans. 

Before describing some of the incomparable 
scenery, which is the principal attraction to 
tourists, and the pres- 
ent condition of the 
islands, we will take 
a brief view of their 
history. January 18th, 
1778, Captain Cook 
discovered the Islands 
of Oahu and Kauai. 
As he approached the 
islands the natives 
supposed his ship was 
itself a strange, mov- 
ing island, and when 
they saw the sailors 
smoking cigars they 
called them fire-gods, 
and concluded that 
Captain Cook himself 
was their great god 
Lono. Captain Cook 
received very compla- 
cently the divine hon- 
ors which were show- 
ered upon him, and 
he named the islands 
Sandwich, in honor 
of the Earl of Sand- 
wich, then first lord 
of the admiralty. Re- 
turning from Alaska 
the next year, Cap- 
tain Cook again visited 
the islands, where he 
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was worshiped as before ; but, by rash conduct, he 
incurred their enmity, and was killed February 
14th, 1779. The spot where he fell is now 
marked by a suitable monument. 

After a few years some trading vessels began to 
call at the islands ; but the next navigator who 
had much influence on their history was Cap- 
tain George Vancouver, whose name is. still 
cherished by the people as that of a generous 
benefactor. During 1792-94 he made three visits 
to the islands. He gave the chiefs seeds, plants, 
cattle and sheep. February 25th, 1794, Kame- 
hameha and his chiefs voluntarily placed Hawaii 
under the protectorate of Great Britain, and the 
British flag was raised on the shore at Kealahe- 
kua. 

In 1815 a Dr. Scheffer was sent to the islands 
by Baranoff—the Russian Governor of Alaska, 
He built at Waimea a fort—which is now an 
interesting ruin—on which the Russian colors 
were displayed ; but he was soon expelled by 
the orders of Kamehameha, who had now con- 
solidated the group of islands under a strong 
government, and so prepared the way for civiliza- 
tion and Christianity. 

Kamehameha I. died in 1819, and was suc- 
ceeded by his dissolute son and his favorite 
queen Kaahumauu, who exercised equal powers. 
The new monarchs speedily abolished the an- 
cient tabu system, and for the first time men and 
women ate together in public. This casting off 
of superstition was celebrated by a great fes- 


tival, after which there was a general burning 
of idols and temples throug.out the islands. 
Even some of the priests joined in this destruc- 
tion, and the small party who raised an insur- 
rection in consequence of it was speedily over- 
come. About this time the pioneer company of 
fourteen American missionaries left Boston, and, 
after a voyage of one hundred and _ sixty-three 
days, arrived at the islands, April 4th, 1820. 
Before the missionaries landed astonishing news 
was brought to them by the natives, who said: 
‘“‘The gods of Hawaii are no more. The idols 
and temples are destroyed.’’ The. same year 
the first whale-ship called at the islands, and 
soon the number increased to about one hun- 
dred per annum. The furnishing of supplies for 
them became a greater business than the ex- 
portation of sandal-wood to China, which, until 
this time, had been the leading industry. 

In 1839 a treaty insuring religious liberty to 
the people and commercial benefits to France 
was forced from the government by Captain La 
Place. The first constitution was proclaimed 
October 8th, 1840 ; it was modeled after Euro- 
pean precedents. 

In 1843 the British Government made extrava- 
gant demands upon the islands, and enforced 
them with a threat of immediate war. To avoid 
war a provisional cession of the islands was made, 
February 25th, 1843, and for five months the 
British flag took the place of the Hawaiian, and 
the country was governed by a mixed commis- 
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sion. July 25th, by order of Admiral Thorn, 
the government was restored with impressive 
ceremonies ; and November 28th, 1843, France 
and England issued a joint proclamation recog- 
nizing the independence of the islands. But 
again, in 1849, there was serious trouble with 
France, to escape which the islands were placed 
provisionally under the protectorate of the Unit- 
ed States. This action had the desired effect, 
although the protectorate was subsequently de- 
clined by this country. In 1852 a new and lib- 
eral constitution was adopted, which has been 
the basis of all the later constitutions. The set- 
tlement of California opened new markets for the 
products of the islands. Wheat, potatoes, coffee 
and sugar were raised and exported with great 
profit. About this time there was a very active 
agitation in favor of annexation to the United 
States. 

Kamehameha V. died December 11th, 1872, 
and with him ended the line of the Kamehame- 
has. He was succeeded by Kings Lunalilo and 
Kalakaua, and the latter by Queen Liliuokalani, 
January 29th, 1891. Two years later, January 
14th, the day of the prorogation of the legislat- 
ure, the queen undertook to spring upon the 
country a new constitution, which would haye 
established her practically in an absolute mon- 
erchy. The reform party, led by the Americans, 
organized a provisionalgovernment, January 17th, 
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which, without serious difficulty, became estab- 
lished and recognized. A treaty of annexation 
was afterward negotiated with the United States, 
but it was withdrawn by President Cleveland be- 
fore it could be ratified. Under the administra- 
tion of President 8. B. Dole the republic of Ha- 
waii has maintained peace and order, made ex- 
tensive internal improvements, promoted educa- 
tion, and made a place for itself among the lib- 
eral governments of the world. A treaty for the 
annexation of the islands to the United States 
was signed in Washington, June 16th, 1897, and 
now awaits ratification by the senates of the two 
republics. 

The pure Hawaiians, who constitute only one- 
third of the present population, and who have 
probably greatly degenerated in character as well 
as decreased in numbers since prehistoric times, 
are a very interesting people. Oral tradition ex- 
tends back several centuries. These islanders 
formed one branch of the Polynesian race, which 
settled most of the islands of the Pacific Ocean 
from New Zealand in the south to Easter Island 
in the east. They all speak dialects of the same 
language, and have the same manners and cus- 
toms, traditions and rites, and also the same 
physical characteristics. A study of these data 
has led to the conclusion that their common an- 
cestors came from the East Indian Archipelago, 
and that they were remotely related to the pre- 
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Arian races of Hindostan. During the twelfth 
and thirteenth centuries, according to concurrent 
traditions, there was a general movement of the 
population of central Polynesia, during which 
the Haney Islands and New Zealand were popu- 
lated. The intercourse between the islands, how- 
ever, was not maintained, and at the time of 
Captain Cook’s discovery the Hawaiians knew 
nothing of the world beyond their group. 

The ancient Hawaiians may be described as 
comparatively intelligent barbarians, but they 
had made very little progress in the arts. They 
were in the stone age, and their work in build- 
ing canoes and houses showed great skill in the 
use of such primitive implements as they pos- 
sessed. They were destitute of metals, cereal 
grain, cotton, flax and wood, also of beasts of 


burden. Their tools were made of lava, sharks’ 
teeth and bamboo. Their clothing was made 


from bark, which was beaten until it resembled 
coarse brown paper. Extensive fisheries were 
constructed along the coast. Sweet potatoes and 
other tuberous roots constituted their principal 
vegetable diet. Fire was produced only by frie- 
tion, and their food was cooked then, as now, by 
steaming in an underground oven with heated 
stones. The ancient Hawaiians had a very des- 
potic government. The chiefs were believed to 
be descended from the gods, and were immeasur- 
ably above the common people. The priests, 
sorcerers and doctors stood between these two 
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classes, and supported the authority of the rulers 
by encouraging the superstitions of the people. 
When the highest chiefs appeared abroad all the 
common people prostrated themselves upon the 
ground. If a common man should be so ir- 
reverent as to remain standing when the king's 
name was mentioned, or when he crossed the 
shadow of his house, or when his food or cloth- 
ing was carried by, he was condemned to death 
as the only adequate penalty for such a shocking 
sacrilege. 

The chiefs were the sole owners of the soil and 
all that grew upon it, of the sea and the fish 
within it, of the air and the birds thereof, and 
even of the services, personal - possessions and 
hodies of the common.people. The feudal sys- 
tem was highly developed, and the authority of 
the king of each island passed down through 
chiefs to petty chiefs, for whom the miserable 
serfs labored without reward. There were fre- 
quent wars between the islands, and also to de- 
termine the succession to the sovereignty of the 
several islands. Their principal weapons were 
spears, daggers, clubs and slings. Generally no 
quarter was given the vanquished, but there 
were certain sanctuaries called puwhonuas, which 
afforded a refuge even in war. Cannibalism was 
never practiced, as has been alleged, and it was 
regarded with detestation. 

The people were polytheists. Their greatest 
god was called Kane, but all the powers of na- 
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ture were conceived of as independent 
living beings—generally of malevolent 
disposition. Ancestors were frequently 
deified, and sickness and death were 
generally the result of 
their displeasure. They 
had a complicated tabu 
system, which resem- 
bled the caste of India. 
It was fabu for men 
and women to eat to- 
gether, or even to have 
their food cooked in 
the same oven. Some 
of the principal articles 
of diet were always for- 
bidden to women un- a! 
der pain of death. On “\ 

certain holy days no 

work could be done, 

and then even the making of a sound would be 
punished by death ; dogs would be muzzled and 
fowls confined, to prevent their profaning the 
holy quiet. Human sacrifices were made on im- 
portant occasions. If the chief had reason for 
celebrating an event, such as the launching of a 
new canoe, it was quite customary for many of 
the people to flee to the mountains, where they 
would lay in hiding until the danger of seizure 
for sacrifice had past. The only wonder is that 
under such circumstances the towns were not de- 
populated, and the chief allowed to enjoy his 
picnic all by himself. , 

It is supposed that in the Middle Ages the isl- 
anders were less barbarous than when they were 
discovered by Captain Cook. Under their gov- 
ernment and religion deterioration would scem 
to be much mére probable than improvement, 
and the traditions of the people go back to a time 
of comparative peace and prosperity. Some of 
the remains of villages and temples are very in- 
teresting, and bear evidences of remote antiquity. 
Near Jolé there is the celebrated Aiea or pagan 
temple of Puuepa. It is the largest temple in 
the group, and is located within a few yards of 
the seashore. Its dimensions are three hundred 
and fifty feet by one hundred and fifty feet. The 
average height of the walls is fourteen feet, and 
their thickness decreases from thirty feet at the 
bottom to eight feet at the top. The material of 
construction was volcanic stone, and_ tradition 
says that the stones were conveyed from the val- 
ley of Polulu, a distance of twelve miles, by be- 
ing passed from hand to hand, all the inhabit- 
ants of the island being engaged in the work. 
The people have traditions, also, of many of the 
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scenes enacted in this temple, but the date of its 
origin is buried in oblivion. 

Not many years ago there lived there an old 
man who had been a sub-priest in the pagan 
worship. He said that he had witnessed hun- 
dreds of human sacrifices, by tens at once, in 
the course of a few days, and that he had assist- 
ed on those occasions. The victims were sacri- 
ficed on great altars within the temple, where 
the bodies were allowed to remain until the third 
day, when they were removed to a sacred stone 
at the northeast corner of the outside wall. Here 
the bones were separated from the flesh, washed 
in the sea, tied in bundles and buried in a niche 
under the principal idol. The flesh itself was 
incinerated upon the altar. It is hard to believe 
that these things were practised almost within 
the memory of the present generation. 

Huge temples were not the only public works 
in which the people were compelled to engage. 
In the same vicinity there are the remains of an 
old aqueduct, including an embankment nearly 
two hundred feet high, and a channel several 
thousand feet long hewn in the sides of the solid 
rock. That such work could have been accom- 
plished with their primitive tools is truly won- 
derful. 

The rapidity of the depopulation of the Ha- 
waiian people is probably unparalleled in the 
history of the human race. By the early navi- 
gators the population of the group was estimated 
at not less than 400,000; but even then it is sup- 
posed that the islands were much less populous 
than they had been. In 18382 the population 
had decreased to 130,000, and four years later 
to 108,000. In 1848 the population was only 
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80,000, with five times as many deaths as births, 
and at the present time the native population is 
less than 40,000. The Hawaiians are a dying 
race, and apparently they will become extinct in 
a few generations. 

There are various causes for this decline, and 
they have been much discussed by students of 
social science. The general principle is this: 
A barbarous nation, in becoming civilized, un- 
dei goes a very critical experience; the change in 
habits, food, dress and social environment pro- 
duce far greater effects, or put a greater strain on 
the individual than any change in climate alone 


magnificent in its dead silence. It is more like 
the Mountains of the Moon than any other place 
on earth ; an inspection of the moon through 
any telescope will give a good idea of Haleakala. 
This volcano at the summit is nineteen miles in 
circumference, and more than ten thousand feet 
above the sea. The bed of the crater is two 
thousand feet below the rim, and it presents an 
awful spectacle of desolation. It is in the form 
of an irregular triangle, seven miles long. At 
two of the corners are enormous gaps, two or 
three miles wide, through which the molten lava 
used to make its way in great rivers to the sea. 
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could produce. Moreover, barbarians generally 
adopt the vices of their civilized neighbors long 
before they learn their virtues. 

The Hawaiian Islands possess many attrac- 
tions for tourists. The greatest of these are the 
two largest voleanoesin the world. The crater of 
IIaleakala, on the Island of Maui, is the largest 
extinct crater in the world. The name Haleakala 
means House of the Sun. The tradition is that 
the god Maui laid his nets upon the mountain, 
and so snared the sun as he arose, and released 
him only on the promise to always shed light 
and warmth on the island. The mountain is 


It is probable that during one of the eruptions 
lava accumulated to a height of more than a 
thousand feet. Surging billows wore away the 
mountain walls while millions of tons were press- 
ing them outward. At length, unable any longer 
to resist the tumult of this raging flood, the wall 
eastward and northward vielded to its pressure, 
and so the fiery mountain was disemboweled 
and several cubic miles of lava rushed with de- 
moniacal fury into the sea. Terrible, indeed, 
must have been the scene at ‘such a moment! 
Ilow different the scene at present! It is not 
difficult to ascend to the summit. Indeed, one 
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may ride on horseback and grad- 
ually descend to the floor of the 
crater in the same way. The bot- 
tom of the abyss is an exten- 
sive field of lava, a sandy, rocky, 
treeless desert, and on it are raised 
fourteen distinct cones or chim- 
neys of scoria, of different colors, 
some of them seven hundred feet 
high, but which from the top of 
the crater appear to be mere 
mounds of sand and ashes. Many 
days may be spent in exploring 
the strange caves and other forma- 
tions within this crater. It is 
probably the most impressive 
earthly picture of a dead world. 
There is no tradition of the time 
when it showed any signs of ac- 
tivity. 

The famous volcano Kilauea is 
the largest in the world. Just as 
Haleakala is a panorama of death, 
so Kilauea is a picture of ever- 
changing demoniacal life and pow- 
er. It would have been the de- 
light of the medieval artists who 
taxed their imaginations in repre- 
senting purgatory. Visitors to 
the Columbian Exposition wil] 
remember that the model of this 
volcano in the Midway was one of the most im- 
pressive exhibits at the fair. But such a repre- 
sentation, however vivid, appeals to only one 
sense. In the crater itself all the other senses 
unite with that of sight in giving an impression of 
unearthly destruction and fury. Hissings, throb- 
bings, roarings are heard, heat is felt and sulphu- 
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rous gases are both smelled and tasted. Anon 
the crust of lava breaks and disappears in the 
depths below, while through the opening are 
projected streams of molten fire which illumine 
the night with fearful radiance, then, spraying 
into a golden shower, they rain upon the sur- 
face below. The light flashes from the distant 
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cliffs, and strange forms shape themselves in the 
changing light. Anyone who wishes to know 
how demons look need only watch these shad- 
owy forms around this infernal caldron, From 
time immemorial the natives believed Kilauea to 
be the home of their great goddess Pelé, and 
here with her attendant demons she bathed in 
the fiery billows. Animals and human beings 
were cast into the crater to appease her wrath, 
and even to this day does she not tear her hair? 
*Pelé’s hair’? is a brittle floss spun by the 
wind from the molten lava, and may be carried 
away by any tourist as material evidence of her 
majesty’s existence. Only a few years ago 
Princess Likiliki, sister of King Kalakaua, sacri- 
ficed her own life to appease this malevolent god- 
dess, who was believed to be preparing a great 
eruption which might cost the lives of thou- 
sands. The voleano is peculiar in situation. 
Instead of being at the top of a mountain the 
crater is approached by descending two vast ter- 
races, and it is not visible from any point at a 
greater distance than half a mile. It is sup- 
posed that it was originally a cone, which, hav- 
ing blown or burned out its ‘‘ internals,’’ col- 
lapsed to its present form of a vast lake, eight 
miles in circumference and fifteen hundred fect 
below the rim. This lake contains about sixty 
small conical craters, many of which are in al- 
most constant activity. The tout ensemble of the 


crater at night is more horribly sublime than 
anything which can be imagined even in the 
visions of unearthly things. The surface of the 
lake at times has all the agitation of an ocean ; 
hillow after billow tosses its monstrous bosem in 
the air, and occasionally those from different 
directions collide and burst with violent detona- 
tion, accompanied by magnificent pyrotechnics. 
At times the surface appears solid, save for a few 
breaks or seams. These lines form continually 
changing figures, like a kaleidoscope. Outlines 
of grotesque animals, shore lines on maps, ar- 
tistic designs and geometrical forms follow cach 
other in rapid succession. Since there is no 
danger in watching this display, visitors remain 
entranced for hours. ‘Old Faithful’? is a peri- 
odical lava fountain which rises from the lake of 
fire, and performs on schedule time. Kilauea is 
itself periodical in activity. Several years of 
quiescence will be folowed by a vear or two of 
great activity. The last eruption broke out 
January 3d, 1896. 

Another famous Hawaiian voleano is Mokua- 
weoweo, ‘‘The Terrible,’’ on the summit of Mauna 
Loa, 13,675 feet high. This, too, is a lake or pit, 
and is nine miles in cireumference, and from S00 
to 1,000 fect deep. This volcano has a regular 
period of eleven years. It has numerous foun- 
tains, several hundred feet high, which spout 
liquid lava like so many whales sporting at sea. 
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The greatest natural attraction in the vicinity 
of Honolulu is the Pali (precipice). It is reached 
by a beautiful drive through the broad avenue 
of the Nuuanu Valley. The valley seems to have 
been formed by an abrupt break in the great cen- 
tral voleanic ridge of the island ; the lower part 
is open, but it gradually narrows between steep 
mountains. We pass the summer home of Queen 
Emma and the tomb of the kings. The royal 
mausoleum is an interesting structure, built of 
massive coral. Lt consists of a single chamber 
eighteen feet by fourteen feet in the interior, and 
is surrounded by a heavy wall, also of coral. 
After climbing for three miles through a fairy- 
Jand we suddenly come upon a gash in the rocks. 
Through this gorge the trade winds blow with 
almost a whirlwind of violence. 
to have concentrated all his powers against this 
single spot. Proceeding a few yards to the right, 
the magnificent panorama of the Pali is before 
us. We stand upon the rim of the rock one 
thousand feet above the green meadows which 
smile below us. Gray walls of rock rise two 
thousand feet above us, and make a sky-line like 
medieval architecture. There are pinnacles, 
spires, domes, and long, unbroken walls, which 
would be the glory and strength of any fort. In 
the distance is the shoreless Pacific, breaking in 
great surges and beautiful billows of foam on the 
coral reef. And from the gleaming crescent of 
ocean sand to mountain wall there is an un- 
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broken stretch of vernal green. Probably there 
are few places in the world where Nature shows 
herself simultaneously in so many different as- 
pects. If a visitor would obtain an accurate 
view of this tremendous precipice, he must de- 
scend to the plain below, and stand close at the 
foot of the Pali. The descent is laborious, but 
safe, and is made by a circuitous path on the 
right of the cliff. This place is not lacking in 
historic and legendary interest. In 1794, when 
Kamehameha J., also called ‘‘The Terrible,’’ 
“The Great’? and ‘*The Conqueror,’’ fought 
for the possession of this island, a desperate bat- 
tle took place in the valley. Having vanquished 
the enemy, Kamehameha drove them to the 
brink of this precipice, and pushed them over 
the edge into the plain below, where their bodies 
lay unburied until Nature covered them with a 
verdure inore beautiful than ihe highest art. 

The most conspicuous object in the vicinity of 
Honolulu is the old coast crater called Leali, or 
Diamond Head. It is six miles from the town, 
and may be approached either by sea or land. 
The road is along the shore, and leads through 
many fish ponds and taro patches. Near the 
base of the crater stands the old village of Wai- 
kiki. Here is the stone house where Kamc- 
hameha the Great once lived, and here on his 
birthday, which is a great féte day, the Honolula 
Jockey Club have races which are the ‘‘ Derby ”’ 
or ‘‘Grand Prix’’ of Honolulu. Waikiki also 
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claims to be a fashionable seaside resort, and is 
a favorite place for surf-bathing and aquatic 
sports, for which the natives are famous. For- 
inerly aquatic sports were practised by all classes 
of persons, all ages and both sexes exercising at 
the same time and place. But the habits of civ- 
ilization seem to have discouraged these sports, 
so that now they are principally practised by the 
young. The swimmers start from shore, each 
one taking a surf-board. They dive under the 
heavy rollers until they are several thousand feet 
from shore. Then each bather mounts his board, 
lying on his chest, striding, kneeling or stand- 
ing, and so is borne to the shore on the crest of 
awave. Having approached the shore in this 
amphibious way, he slips from the board, dives 
under the wave, and swims seaward to repeat 
the sport. This amusement is sometimes carried 
on for hours without apparent effort or fatigue. 
It is to such exercises, practised from early child- 
hood, that travelers attribute the exquisite forms 
of the native women. 

The natives are exceedingly hospitable. As 
soon as a traveler stops at a native hut it is cus- 
tomary for one of the women to ask if he is 
‘“*full,”? meaning if he is hungry ; and without 


waiting for a reply, she may feel of his stomach. 


in order to form an independent judgment on the 
subject. This very peculiar custom has heen 
mentioned by a number of travelers. 

The Hawaiians are religious, even when they 
are not moral. An interesting story is told of 
the origin of Kaiwaiahoa Church, Honolulu. 
King Kanikeaouli said he wanted three things— 
a ship of war, a palace, and a church. He was 
advised to reverse the order of his wants, and 
provide the church first. So the king called a 
mass meeting, in 1836, to consider the building 
of a church. He subscribed $3,000 himself, 
and the people $17,000 more in money and 
$100,000 in labor. Thousands of coral stones 
were brought from a reef a mile distant, being 
suspended from poles carried on the shoulders 
of native subscribers. The building was fin- 
ished in six years. Some amusing incidents are 
reported of their first meetings. They wished to 
honor the new edifice with their most fashionable 


clothing. Squeaking shoes were in special de- 
mand. So great was the call for these musical 


instruments that some dealers charged fifty cents 


a pair extra for shoes ‘‘ guaranteed to squeak a- 


year.” 

The probable annexaticn of the islands to the 
United States, which has long been regarded as 
a desideratum by many citizens of both coun- 
tries, and which President McKinley in his mes- 
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sage has shown to be a logical if not an inevita- 
ble consummation of present relations, has again 
directed the attention of the world to this 
‘Paradise of the Pacific.’”? The evolution of 
history is illustrated by the present complacent 
attitude of both countries. Indeed, excepting 
the Japanese and the English, who have their 
own reasons for opposing annexation to the 
United States, there seems to be no strong oppo- 
sition to this union. But the reciprocity treaty 
of 1876 was ratified only after bitter opposition 
in both countries. The wisdom of that measure 
was demonstrated by the inauguration of an ex- 
traordinary era of commercial prosperity, which 
has enriched all those doing business in or with 
the islands. The sugar industry increased ten- 
fold, and it is estimated that the net gain to each 
country from the operation of this treaty has 
been not less than thirty millions of dollars. 
And this seems to be only the promise of greater 
gain which would result from annexation. Even 
at the present time more than twenty-five mil- 
lions of dollars of American capital is invested in 
the sugar industry of the islands, and more than 
three-fourths of all the capital of the islands is 
American. In 1895 the foreign commerce of the 
islands amounted to fourteen million dollars, of 
which ninetv-one per cent. was with the United 
States. In 1896 the foreign commerce jumped 
to twenty-two million dollars—most of the in- 
crease being with the United States. 

Honolulu, the principal port of the islands, 
has an excellent harbor, of moderate size. There 
are fifty-two vessels flying the Hawaiian flag. 
aggregating 21,678 tons, but these are insignifi- 
cant compared with the great ships of other na- 
tions that use this harbor. Only a few miles 
distant is Pearl Harbor, which is one of the best 
in the world. In 1887 the exclusive use of this 
magnificent harbor as a naval station was ceded 
to the United States, but owing to the absence of 
any stipulation for permanency the small ex- 
penditure required to perfect the entrance to the 
harbor has not been made. 

All the world is interested in the islands as a 
station for coal and other supplies. They lic 
between Central America, Mexico, California and 
Alaska on the one side, and Siberia, Japan, 
China, the Philippine Islands and Australia on 
the other. Hence they have been called the 
“Half-way Ifouse.’? A strong government 
should control these, so that complete security 
would be assured against disturbers within and 
ageressors without. 

The military value of a naval position depends 
upon its situation, upon its strength and upon 
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its resources. The first is paramount ; other de- 
ficiencies may be remedied by a sufficient ex- 
penditure of time and money. A glance at a 
map of the Pacific Ocean shows that the Ha- 
waiian group stands in comparative isolation in 
a vast expanse of sea, and near the intersection of 
many important sea-routes. These islands have 
been well called the cross-roads of the Pacific. 

In time of war between great powers the pos- 
session of these islands would be of incalculable 
value to either of them; but to allow them to 
come under the dominion of any other nation 
would be exceedingly detrimental to the inter- 
ests of the United States, and might even be a 
menace to all the Pacific coast of this country. 
Shut out of these islands as a coaling station, an 
enemy of the United States is thrown back for 
supplies of fuel to distances of thirty-five hun- 
dred or four thousand miles—which would be 
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almost prohibitive of sustained warfare. If the 
Hawaiian Islands should fall into the hands of a 
powerful enemy, the United States would be 
obliged to fortify all her Pacific ports. The mere 
possession of the islands by this country will so 
strengthen us that the liability of future great 
wars will be reduced. 

The fact that other nations look with envious 
eyes upon these island gems is a good reason 
why the United States should not delay in rati- 
fying that union which is so strongly desired by 
the Hawaiians themselves. History warrants 
the statement that the control of the seas, espe- 
cially along the great lines of commerce, is chief 
among the material elements in the power and 
prosperity of nations. And the wholesale seizure 
of other islands in the South Pacific by European 
powers sufficiently proves their appreciation of 
such possessions. 


GLIMPSES OF THE HISTORIC HACKENSACK, 


LANDMARKS AND MEMORIES OF THE HACKENSACK VALLEY. 


By JOHN P. RITTER. 


THE march of improvement that has demol- 
ished s# many landmarks of Colonial and Revo- 
lutionary times in other suburbs of New York 
has spared to a remarkable degree the Hacken- 
sack Valley in New Jersey. Shut in by the 
Palisades and Haverstraw Mountains on the east, 
and by the Ramapo Hills on the west, the re- 
gion retains many of the characteristics of a past 
age, and is still devoted to pastoral rather than 
to mercantile pursuits. 

Old houses and picturesque ruins serve as con- 
stant reminders of important incidents and nota- 
ble events in history, investing the district with 
that element of human interest without which 
the most beautiful scenery becomes after a time 
monotonous. The valley is so peaceful now that 
it seems almost impossible to conceive of strife 
or struggle in connection with it; but we have 
only to turn to past annals to learn that it has 
been the scene of tumult and bloodshed ; that 
the fertile fields and smiling meadows have been 


trampled by contending armies, and that the 
hills around have reverberated to the sound of 
cannon. 

The gradual transfer of the lands of the Hack- 
ensack region from their original Indian proprie- 
tors to the white settlers is a matter of history, 
the details of which are full of interest. It is on 
record that a large tract of land upon the Hack- 
ensack River above Bergen was given to a lady 
in New York, a Mrs. Sarah Kirstead, by an old 
Indian sachem, in 1685, as a reward for her ser- 
vices in ‘‘interpreting the Indian language as 
occasion required’’; and two years later many 
families had already settled in the district. 
Although a majority of the pioneers were Dutch, 
there is no doubt that a considerable number of 
Scotch and English also found their way to the 
fertile valley. 

It is not difficult to imagine their homes, ris- . 
ing one by one in the wilderness, with their 
thrifty housewives, their sturdy children, and 
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the neatness and order dear to the Dutch heart. 
Deeply religious, honest and conscientious, the 
early farmers were also industrious and frugal ; 
and they had not settled in the region long be- 
fore they had amassed sufficient means to erect 


substantial stone farmhouses, modeled after those 


OLD FARM HOUSE AT TAPPAN, 


of the fatherland, many of 
which may still be seen on the 
slopes of the river embowered 
in ancient trees. They are of 
one story, with overhanging 
eaves, and having a spacious 
loft beneath the high pitched 
roof for the storage of grain 
and other produce. During 
the Colonial period the happy 
possessors of these comfortable 
homes were noted for their 
prosperity and wealth; but, 
with the outbreak of the Rev- 
olution, and the subsequent 
invasion of New Jersey by the 
British, their lands were laid 
waste and their cattle driven 
off by marauding parties of 
the enemy; so that many of 
them were reduced to poverty. 

On the night of the 19th of November, 1776, 
Lord Cornwallis, the British general, fresh from 
the victory gained by the King’s army at Fort 
Washington, crossed from the east to the west 
bank of the Hudson River with 6,000 men, and 
effected a landing at Closter, in New Jersey, at 
the foot of the Palisades. He immediately 
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issued orders to have a steep footpath leading to 
the heights above widened for the passage of 
his artillery, and on the following day marched 
down toward Fort Lee with the intention of sur- 
prising the American garrison stationed there. 
But his project was frustrated by the untiring 
vigilance of Washington, who, 
learning that the British had 
crossed. the Hudson in foree, 
evacuated the fortress and 
made a hasty retreat to the 
town of Hackensack. 

In passing over the ground 
traversed by Cornwallis, re- 
cently, I secured pictures of 
several landmarks associated 
with his expedition. One is 
that of an ancient house, at 
the base of the Palisades, just 
south of the Closter (now Al- 
pine) Dock, which was built 
more than a century and a 
half ago as an Indian trading 
station. Lord Cornwallis oc- 
cupied it on the night that 
he landed at Closter, and it 
subsequently served as the 


THE CORNWALLIS HOUSE. 
INDIAN TRADING STATION IN WHICH LORD CORNWALLI3 SLEPT. 


base of operations to Lord Grey when he 
surprised and massacred Colonel Baylor’s dra- 
goons in a barn at Tappan. After the Revolu- 
tion the old house was converted into a tavern 
for the accommodation of rivermen. If tradi- 
tion can be relied upon, many hard characters 
resorted to its tap-room, and their nightly orgies 
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gave the place a bad name. It is said that 
men were killed in brawls there, and that their 
bodies were thrown into the Hudson. This in- 
teresting relic remained for a long time unoc- 
cupied and in a very dilapidated condition ; but 
it has recently been renovated, and is now ten- 
anted by a fisherman and his family. The re- 
mains of the military road built by Cornwallis 
for his eannon can yet be seen, and part of it 
is used at the present time by wagons on their 
way to and from the Alpine Dock. 

Hackensack, to which Washington retreated 
when Cornwallis landed at Closter, is one of the 
oldest and most beautiful towns near New York. 
Settled by the Dutch at the earliest colonization 
of the valley that bears its name, it was a pros- 
perous village at the time of 
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way home. Although he lived for eighteen 
years to recount his adventures, he was never 
again troubled with rheumatism. 

A much older building than the Mansion 
House is the Reformed Dutch Church situated 
on the same square. Its history includes all the 
simple annals of the little town; for the life of 
such a community in Colonial times centered in 
its church. From an inscription over the en- 
trance it appears that the church was organized 
in 1686, and the first edifice was erected in 1696, 
It was rebuilt in 1728, and again in 1791. Then, 
as its congregation increased in numbers, it was 
found necessary to enlarge it twice—once in 1847, 
and again in 1869. A rew of crumbling stones, 
set in the east wall, are inscribed with the ini- 


the Revolution, and served 
more than once as the head- 
quarters of the sorely tried 
armies of the cause of Inde- 
pendence. The old Mansion 
House, on the public square, 
was occupied by Washington 
after the evacuation of Fort 
Lee. It was at that period 
the private house of a certain 
’ Peter Zabriskie, and the com- 
mander-in-chief’s meals were 
sent in to him by the tavern 
keeper of the village, Archi- 
bald Campbell, of whom ‘a 
good story is told. 

It is said that, although an 
ardent patriot, he hesitated 
about joining the Revolution- 
ists, as he had a large family 
dependent upon him for sup- 
port. He laid his case before 
Washington, who told him 
in emphatic terms to remain neutral. He re- 
solved to follow this advice; but four years 
later his neutrality served him to little pur- 
pose. <A party of British and Hessians, pass- 
ing through the liftle town one morning about 
three o’clock, attacked and looted many houses, 
and among others that of Archibald Campbell, 
who had been confined to his bed for weeks by 
rheumatism. The brutal soldiers bade him rise 
up, and forced him to accompany them in their 
raid upon the surrounding country. If the 
chroniclers of the time are to be believed, the 
fright he received completely cured his disorder. 
He was able to start out with his persecutors, 
but soon made his escape by hiding in an under- 
ground cellar, from which he finally made his 
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AT SCHRAALENBURG, NEAR RIVEREDGE, 


tials of the pioneers who contributed their time 
and labor to the erection of the original edifice. 
Many other quaint relics of Colonial times are 
to be found in Hackensack. On the turnpike 
leading to Paterson stands the old Ackerman 
farmhouse, surrounded by gnarled and knotted 
trees of great antiquity. Imbedded in the stoncs 
of the east wall is a rude slab containing the ini- 
tials of the builders of the dwelling and the date 
of its erection (1704). It is at present occupied 
by a Miss Brinckerhoff, a descendant of one of 
the first settlers of the Hackensack Valley. Hen- 
drick Brinckerhoff, a native of the province of 
Drenthe, Holland, emigrated to this country 
when a young man, and, in June, 1685, settled 
upon a farm at Teaneck, a short distance east of 
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Hackensack, and erected the fine 
old farmhouse that is yet stand- 
ing on the Teaneck road. 

This dwelling is perhaps the 
best specimen of a Dutch colo- 
nial farmhouse to be found in 
the vicinity of New York. It has 
great square rooms with low ceil- 
ings, huge fireplaces and im- 
mense lofts. It has the charac- 
teristic double pitched roof with 
overhanging eaves, and, more- 
over, its front windows look out 
upon a typical Dutch garden, 
intersected by graveled walks and 
luxuriant with bright-hued flow- 
ers. The dwelling remained in 
the Brinckerhoff family until 
1861, when it passed into the 
possession of Mr. George C. Dem- 
arest, its present occupant. 

Following the Teaneck road 
a short distance further north to 
its intersection with the high- 
way to Hackensack, I came sud- 
denly upon an extensive ruin, 
in the fork of the two roads, sur- 
rounded by a park that must 
once have been the delight of 
landscape gardeners. This was 
at one time the country seat of 
the late William Walter Phelps, 
the millionaire statesman, who, 
as Minister to Germany dur- 
ing the administration of Presi- 
dent Harrison, did so much to 
increase the good-will of that 
great empire toward the United 
States. Several years ago Mr. 
Phelps’s magnificent home 
caught fire and burned to the 
ground. No attempt has ever 
been made to rebuild it. Unlike 
most ruins, it is exceedingly 
beautiful in its desolation ; for 
the ivy, that once wound grace- 
fully over the windows and por- 
ticos, now runs in untrained lux- 
uriance over the crumbling walls, 
giving to the whole the mellow 
effect of antiquity. 

About a mile north of Hack- 
ensack stands the modern village 
of Cherry Hill. This is one of 
the most interesting localities in 
the valley, as it was the theatre 
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of many stirring events of the 
Revolution. On the east bank 
of the Hackensack at this point 
is a little hamlet that has been 
known since Colonial times as 
New Bridge. The bridge that 
crosses the river here was first 
built long anterior to the Revo- 
lution. Over it Washington led 
the American army to Hacken- 
sack in November, 1776, when 
the approach of Cornwallis from 
Closter rendered the sudden aban- 
donment of Fort Lee necessary. 
Here, at a later period, a battery 
and small garrison were placed 
on the high ground at the west- 
ern end of the bridge, and sev- 
eral severe skirmishes occurred 
at different times between the 
Americans and British for its 
possession. 

One of the most historic houses 
in New Jersey faces the west end 
of the bridge, where the site of 
a mill, famous in the region a 
century ago, is also apparent. 
The Zabriskie house and farm, 
as it is called, figured largely in 
the troublous times of the Revo- 
lution, and was again and again 
made a military headquarters. 
At the close of the war it passed 
by confiscation into the hands 
of the State, and was presented 
to Baron Steuben as a popular 
recognition of his services. But 
that gallant soldier seems to have 
held and occupied the property 
for only a short time. The State 
of New York having presented 
him with a tract of 16,000 acres 
of land in the County of Oneida, 
he retired to that estate with a 
number of Revolutionary _ sol- 
diers, to whom he gave farms, 
and passed his time in the 
amusements of books and chess 
until his death, in 1795. 

At no great distance from New 
Bridge is the still more interest- 
ing village of Schraalenburg, an 
old Dutch settlement, bounded 
on the west by the Hackensack 
and on the east by a barren ridge, 
from which it derived its name 
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—Schraalenburg signifying 
literally barren hill. On ap- 
proaching the village the high 
steeples of two churches ap- 
pear above the tree-tops, re- 
calling to mind the famous 
controversy which for more 
than a century agitated its in- 
habitants. 

“Up to the year 1724, the 
spiritual interests of the va- 
rious districts of the old Hack- 
ensack township, including 
those of Schraalenburg,’’ says 
a writer on the subject, ‘‘ were 
under the supervision of the 
Dutch Church in the village of 
Hackensack. There, Sunday 
after Sunday, the settlers from 
the neighboring villages as- 
sembled, and the inhabitants 
of Schraalenburg especially 
regarded the church upon the green with deep 
affection.’? After a time, however, the growth 
of the congregation made necessary more ac- 
commodation, and in 1725 the first church was 
erected in Schraalenburg very near the spot upon 
which South Church now stands. There were 
always two congregations of atténdants. 

For a long time the new church at Schraalen- 
burg and the Old Dutch Church at Hackensack 
were joint churches of the same denomination, 
having two pastors who preached on alternate 
Sundays at Schraalenburg and Hackensack, and 
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the sets of worshipers were quite distinct in the 
two places, each congregation following its 
special pastor to whichever building he was to 
preach in. About the year 1800 the foliowers of 
one minister built for him what is now known as 
the South Church, the original one being torn 
down, while the partisans of the other built for 
themselves the beautiful North Church, which 
stands near Bergen Fields. 

The congregations, although using the same 
forms and accepting the same creed, had ‘“al- 
ways been in some sort rivals, the question at 
issue between them having re- 
ference to the right of the 
Church Council at Amster- 
dam, in Holland, to appoint 
the ministers and_ interfere 
in the spiritual affairs of the 
churches established in a new 
country. So divided and em- 
bittered did they become that 
the members of the different 
parties would not speak to 
each other, and if they met in 
the road would not make way 
for each other.’’ 

In 1822 these bitter relig- 
ious differences culminated in 
the secession of Dr. Froeligh, 
the pastor of the South Church, 
with his entire congregation, 
from the Reformed Dutch 
Church, and the organization 
by them of the True Refcrmed 
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DUTCH CHURCH AT TAPPAN. 

THE SCENE OF MAJOR ANDRE'S TRIAL. 
Dutch Church—styled by their opponents the 
Church of the Seceders—the North Church re- 
maining in allegiance with the old organization. 
The two churches have virtually the same creeds 
and standards. At the North Church a favorite 
hymn begins with the words ‘‘ This is the good 
old way,’’ while the congregation of the South 
Church take especial delight in singing the hymn 
beginning : 

‘‘Numbers are no mark 


That men will right be found; 
A few were saved in Noah’s ark,” ete. 


A curious inscription in Dutch over the en- 
trance to the North Church refers to the differ- 
ences between the congrega- 
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ernacles, O Lord of Hosts.’ 
Rebuilt in the year of our 
Lord 1866.’’ 

Schraalenburg to-day pres- 
ents the curious spectacle of 
a Dutch hamlet of the seven- 
teenth century and a modern 
town of mushroom villas oc- 
cupying the same site. Many 
of the old farms have passed 
into the hands of real estate 
speculators, and have been 
cut up into building lots to 
be sold to people of moder- 
ate means desiring suburban 
homes near New York. One 
of the oldest relics of Colonial 
times is the farmhouse that 
stands next door to the South 
Church. <A dwelling still 
older is the Demarest home- 
stead, which occupies a knoll 
on the shores of a picturesque pond near River- 
edge, where a mill-dam confines the waters of a 
little rivulet that empties into the Hackensack 
River. 

Demarests are numerous in the Hackensack 
Valley. Families of that name may be found 
occupying farms from Newark Bay to the Ram- 
apo Hills, and a few miles north of Schraalen- 
burg. ‘There is a thriving modern town called 
Demarest, in honor of the original proprietor of 
the land upon which it stands. David Dema- 
rest, the progenitor of the family in America, 
was a Huguenot; who had settled in Holland to 
escape religious persecution in France. Subse- 


tions which resulted in- its 
erection. Translated it reads: 
“Let Peace come quickly 
upon all. The North Church 
in Schraalenburg, built in the 
year 1801. ‘In all places 
where I my name shall estab- * 
lish for a remembrance there 
shall I come near to thee and 
bless thee.’-—Ex. xx., 24.”’ 
The South Church also has 
an inscription in Dutch above 
its door, a free translation of 
which is as follows: ‘‘ This 
house was built here in 1799. 
I. Sam., vii., 12. EBENEZER. 
‘Hitherto hath the Lord 
helped us.’ Ps. lxxxiv., 1: 
‘How amiable are thy tab- 
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quently he emigrated to this country in the ship 
Brindled Cow, arriving in New York on April 
16th, 1663. When the Hackensack Valley was 
first colonized in 1685, either he, or one of his 
sons, secured a tract of land from the Indians 
at Schraalenburg, and built the homestead 
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above referred to. The su- 
perstructure of the present 
farmhouse is comparatively 
new; but it stands upon 
the foundation that was 
laid when the land was 
purchased from the In- 
dians. At the end of the 
pond near it, where the 
pent-up waters of the rivu- 
let now tumble over the 
dam, stands a very old 
mill, to which the farmers 
of Schraalenburg and Ber- 
gen Fields brought their 
grain and corn to be ground 
in Colonial days. 

Riveredge is a truly 
charming spot, the Hack- 
ensack expanding there into 
a quiet, deeply shadowed 
pool, aboye a little harbor, which is the head 
of sloop navigation on the river. At New 
Milford, three-quarters of a mile above, are 
the waterworks, which supply several cities be- 
low with water, and further north the river 
makes a great bend to the east to receive the 
Tienekill from the east and the Pascack Brook 
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from the west. The ancient designation of this 
elbow in the Hackensack **Old Hook.’’ 
Several old-fashioned houses and many features 
of rural life as practiced by the early settlers 
render this neighborhood interesting. 

Leaving Old Hook, I passed through the vil- 
lages of Closter and Norwood 
to Tappan, the scene of the 
most tragic episode in Revolu- 
tionary history. The story of 
Benedict Arnold’s treason and 
of the arrest of his accom- 


is 


plice Major John André, by 
the Westchester militiamen, 


Paulding, Williams and Van 
Wart, is too familiar to bear 
repetition. I will confine my- 
self, therefore, to a brief ac- 
count of the trial and execu- 
tion of the unfortunate British 
officer, and to a description of 
the landmarks yet remaining 
that were associated with the 
closing days of his career. 
When André arrived in Tap- 
pan, in pursuance of the orders 
of Washington, he was impris- 
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oned in an old stone mansion, now known as the 
‘¢76 House.”’ 

Although subsequently occupied as a tavern, 
it has undergone no material alterations since 
the time of André’s confinement, although the 
room in which he lived was afterward enlarged 
and renovated for the purposes of a ball-room. 
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OLD HOUSE AT SCHRAALENBURG. 


The old house has remained for a long time un- 
tenanted, and is fast falling to ruin; yet it is 
worthy of preservation, not only because of its 
historic associations, but because it is one of the 
most unique specimens of Colonial architecture 
now remaining. It resembles a great storehouse 
more than a dwelling, and differs from other old 
Dutch houses in that its dimensions are almost 
square, rather than oblong, and its immense roof 
has scarcely any pitch. 

André’s_ trial took 
place in the old Dutch 
Reformed Church at 
Tappan, which was 
demolished in 1856. 
Upon its site another 
and larger edifice of 
brick has been erected, 
standing within a few 
yards of the ‘‘76 
House.’? On the. ar- 
rival of Washington at 
Tappan, on September 
2)th, 1780, he sum- 
moned a board of gen- 
eral officers, and di- 
rected them to exam- 
ine into the case of 
Major André and re-. 
port the result to him. 
He also directed them 
to give their opinior 
as to the light in which 
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the prisoner ought to be re- 
garded, and the punish- 
ment that befitted his case. 

This court, consisting of 
fourteen general officers, 
met in the church above 
referred to, and before it 
Major André was arraigned 
and examined. John Lau- 
rance, afterward a distin- 
guished legislator and jur- 
ist, was judge- advocate. 
The prisoner made a plain 
statement of the facts con- 
necting him with Arnold’s 
traitorous projects, confess- 
ing that he came ashore to 
consult with Arnold from 
the British —sloop-of-war 
Vulture in the night, and 
without a flag. In answer 
to a query of the Board, 
whether he had anything 
further to say respecting the charges preferred 
against him, he remarked: ‘‘T leave them to 
operate with the Board, persuaded that you will 
do me justice.”’ ves 

His trial over, André was escorted back to the 
‘¢76 House,’’ where he was kept a prisoner until 
his execution. After a long and careful delibera- 
tion, the Board reported: ‘That Major André, 
Adjutant-General of the British Army, ought to 
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be considered as a spy from the enemy, and that, 
agreeably to the law and usage of nations, it is 
their opinion he ought to suffer death.’’ The 
next day Washington signified his approval of 
the decision in the following order : 
“ HEADQUARTERS, Sept. 30, 1780. 

‘The Commander-in-Chief approves of the opinion 
of the Board of General Officers respecting Major An- 
dré, and orders that the execution of Major André take 
place to-morrow at five o’clock p.m.” 

The house in which this order was signed is 
situated near the road leading to the Hudson 
River within a few rods of its junction with the 
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him from New York, placed 
his hat upon the table, and, 
turning to the officers on 
guard, said, with unaffected 
coolness : ‘I am ready at 
any moment, gentlemen, to 
wait upon you.”’ 

Then, with unflinching 
tread, he walked to the 
place of execution between 
two subaltern officers, arm- 
in-arm, bowing with serene 
countenance to several gen- 
tlemen whom he knew. 

‘*When he came within 
sight of the gibbet,’’ writes 
Colonel Tallmadge, an 
American officer who ac- 
companied him, ‘‘he ap- 
peared to be startled, and 
inquired, with some emo- 
tion, whether he was not to be shot. Being in- 
formed that the mode first appointed for his 
death could not be consistently altered, he ex- 
claimed, ‘ How hard is my fate !’ but immediate- 
ly added : ‘It will soon be over.’ ”’ 

All things being ready he stepped into the 
wagon, took off his hat and stock, opened his 
shirt-collar, and exclaiming, ‘‘It will be but a 
momentary pang !’’ adjusted the noose to his 
neck. He then took out a handkerchief and tied 
it over his eyes. Being told by the officer in 
command that his arms must be bound, he drew 
out a second handkerchief, with which they were 


principal street of the town. It 
was occupied by Washington [ 
as his headquarters at the time 
of André’s trial, and had be- 
fore that served as the head- 
quarters of General Anthony 
Wayne. It was then owned by 
John de Windt, a native of St. 
Thomas, in the West Indies. 
In recent years an extensive 
addition has been built at its 
north end, but the original 
structure has not suffered by 
the improvement. 

On the day set for his execu- 
tion Major André maintained 
a calm demeanor, though all 
around him were gloomy and 
silent. Having breakfasted, 
he dressed himself with care in 
the full uniform of a British 
officer, which had been sent 
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pinioned. At this point Colo- 
nel Scammel informed him 
that he could speak if he so 
desired. His only reply was, 
‘*T pray you to bear witness 
that I meet my fate like a 
brave man.’’ <A moment 
afterward the wagon moved 
from under him and left him 
suspended. He died almost 
instantly and with scarcely a 
struggle. 

While in Tappan I visited 
tne spot where Major André 
died. It is upon the sum- 
mit of a rocky hill, and is 
designated by a square slab 
of granite, inscribed with the 
circumstances of his capture 
and execution, and surround- 
ed by a tall iron railing to 
protect it from the depreda- 
tions of relic hunters. To the west lies the upper 
Hackensack Valley ; to the east, the old town of 
Tappan ; and further off, through a vista in the 
hills, can be seen the Tappan Zee and the entire 
scene of André’s exploits as a spy. His remains 
were interred within a few yards of his place of 
execution, and a curious story is told in -con- 
nection with their disinterment in 1821, when 
they were transferred to Westminster Abbey. It 
was then found that a peach tree, which had 
sprung up over the grave, had wrapped its roots 
around the skull of the dead man. 
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WASHINGTON’S HEADQUARTERS AT HACKENSACK. 


Washington made Tappan his headquarters 
for some time after André’s execution, and it 
was in the house of John de Windt that he 
formed his memorable plan with Major Henry 
Lee to get possessien of the person of Arnold, 
then safe within the British lines in New York. 
The agent pitched upon for the hazardous enter- 
prise was the sergeant-major of Lee’s dragoons, 
John Champe by name. This hero was a young 
Virginian, about twenty-four years old, full of 
bone and muscle, of tried loyalty and inflexible 
courage. Champe was to make a pretended de- 
sertion to the enemy, enlist in 
a corps which Arnold was rais- 
ing, and, watching for a favor- 
able moment, was, with the aid 
of a confederate from Newark, 
to seize him in the night, gag 
him, and bring him across the 
Hudson into New Jersey. 

The pretended desertion of 
the sergeant took place on the 
night of October 20th, 1780, 
when the ancient highway that 
runs through the Hackensack 
Valley witnessed as thriiling a 
ride as that of Paul Revere at 
Lexington, or of Phil Sheridan 
at Winchester, or of the myth- 
ical courier who bore the good 
news from -Aix to Ghent, 
although it has never been im- 
mortalized, like the others, in 
verse. Champe had to evade 
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patrols of horse and foot, .be- 
side stationary guards and ir- 
regular scouting parties. He 
was informed that Major Lee 
could render him no assist- 
ance other than to delay pur- 
suit should his departure be 
discovered. 

About eleven o’clock he 
took his cloak, valise and or- 
derly book, drew his horse 
from the picket, and set out 
on his hazardous course, while 
the major retired to rest. Lee 
had not been in bed half an 
hour when Captain Carnes, 
the officer of the day, rushed 
into his quarters to inform 
him that one of the patrols 
had fallen in with a dragoon, 
who, on being challenged, 
put spurs to his horse and 
escaped. Lee, in order to gain time, pretended 
to believe that the supposed dragoon was some 
countryman of the neighborhood, and not until 
Captain Carnes made a muster of the dragoons 
and returned with word that the sergeant-major 
was missing did he order out a party in pursuit. 

By the time they were in the saddle Champe 
had an hour’s start; yet so rapidly did they 
press forward that, cn reaching the summit of a 
hill at daybreak, they descried the supposed de- 
serter not more than halfa mile in front. The 
sergeant at the same moment caught sight of his 
pursuers, and now the chase became desperate. 
Champe had originally intended to make for 
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NORTH CHURCH AT SCHRAALENBURG. 


Paulus Hook, but changed his course, threw his 
pursuers at fault, and succeeded in getting abreast 
of two British galleys at anchor near the shore 
beyond Bergen. He had no time to lose. Cor- 
net Middleton, the commander of the pursuing 
party, was but two or three hundred yards be- 
hind him. Throwing himself off his horse, and 
running through a marsh, he plunged into the 
river and called to the galleys for help. A boat 
was sent to his assistance, and he was conveyed 
on board one of those vessels. 

On reaching New York Champe enlisted in 
Arnold's corps, was employed about his person, 
and had made every arrangement to surprise him 
at night in a garden in the 
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rear of his quarters, convey 
him to a boat and ferry him 
across the Hudson, when the 
entire scheme was frustrated 
through Arnold’s removing t? 
another part of the town- 
was a long time before Joh™ 
Champe was able to effect his 
escape from the British and 
resume his real character of a 
loyal and patriotic soldier. He 
was rewarded when he did so 
by the munificence of Wash- 
ington and by the admiration 
of his old comrades in arms. 
Above Tappan the Hacken- 
sack Valley is a region of old 
fields gone to seed, and mossy 
fences and stone walls. One 
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wonders why so much good land is allowed to 
lie untilled near the greatest market of the coun- 
try. At a point on the river west of Nyack a 
queer little settlement of half-ruined houses sur- 
rounds a bridge in a hollow, where the stream 
feeds a mill-pond long ago abandoned to weeds 
and aquatic plants. This is Tom Pye’s Corners. 
The dam is now a mere blockade of stones; the 
mill beside it is well into its second century, and 
against the old wooden wheel, which long ago 
stopped hatcheling the current, stands a tree at 
least fifty years old. The water trickles here and 
there in thin streams over the dam, and then 
babbles down a stony avenue arched with great 
elms. 
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The fertle orchards of the upper Hackensack 
Valley afford a never-failing supply of material 
for the manufacture of Jersey applejack, as it is 
called, although many of the apples are grown 
in Rockland County, New York. In good years 
the crop is so abundant that immense quantities 
of the fruit are abandoned to rot on the ground, 
after the busy mills have turned out thousands 
of barrels of cider, vinegar and brandy. Abund- 
ant crops of grapes are also grown in this dis- 
trict, and it may be safely asserted of the entire 
Hackensack region, as old Hendrick Hudson 
said of more extensive tracts of country, that it 
has always been ‘‘a very good land to fall in 
with, and a pleasant land to see.’’ 
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THE LAST DUEL IN THE PLACE ROYALE, 


THERE are not many visitors to Paris who go 
out of their way to look at the Place des Vosges. 
It lies quite out of the beaten track ; its name 
awakens no historical memories ; no traveler in- 
cludes it in the list of places which his friends 
will question him about on his return home. Yet 
the quiet, spacious square, a little to the east of 
the Place de la Bastille, bright all the summer 
through with green turf and scarlet geraniums, 
is in its way a memorable spot. The revolution- 
ists of 1789, who robbed it of its name and of 
the equestrian statue of Louis the Thirteenth 
erected by the great cardinal in honor of his mel- 
ancholy young master, did not entirely succeed 

‘in effacing its traditions of splendor.* In spite of 
the turf and the flowers and the children who 
inake it their playground, the square is not cheer- 
ful. It has still that air of forlorn dignity char- 
acteristic of people and places that have seen bet- 
ter days; its empty ways still echo faintly with 
the tread of the famous feet that passed up and 
down them in the times when the most brilliant 
figures of a brilliant epoch made the Place Roy- 
ale their favorite resort. 

Henry the Fourth planned the square and _be- 
gan to build it on the site of the old Palais des 
Tournclles, demolished when Catherine de Med- 
ici fled from its sinister memories to the new 
Louvre. But the thirty-seven houses whose pil- 
lared frontage formed an arcade that ran all 
round the square, were not finished till a vear or 
two after his death. Here in the seventeenth 
century came all the world of rank and wit, in 

* The present statue is modern. 


ruffles and brocade, to gossip, to quarrel, to make 
love, to compose sonnets, to talk treason, under 
the shadow of the Bastille. Madame de Sévigné 
lived here and the Marquise de Sablé ; Richelieu 
and Rohan, Pascal and Corneille, Descartes and 
Turenne—they all paced this incomparable clois- 
ter, as Scarron calls it. ‘‘What conversations 
equal to those of the Decameron it has heard !”’ 
cried Madame de Longueville’s enthusiastic bi- 
ographer. ‘‘ How many charming women have 
inhabited these chambers! How many illustri- 
ous personages have ascended these noble stair- 
cases !”? 

But the charming society of which M. Cousin 
has painted such pretty pictures had another as- 
pect; and to this also the Place Royale bears 
witness. The spirit of lawlessness, brutality and 
contempt for life engendered by the so-called 
Wars of Religion, continued to manifest itself 
far into the century in spite of Richelieu’s stern 
policy of repression, in spite of the gentle influ- 
ences of the Hétel de Rambouillet. This last 
duel in the Place Royale is a trifling episode in 
local history, but it throws a vivid and not a 
very pleasant light upon the manners of the pe- 
riod. It is profoundly characteristic of the soci- 
ety that a few years later prepared with so light 
a heart to plunge the country again into the mis- 
eries of civil war; of the men and women so 
deeply versed in the art of good manners, who 
knew so little of patriotism and so little of lov- 
alty. 

Richelieu was dead, and Louis the Thirteenth 
was dead ; and the Queen, in spite of them both, 
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was Regent. The Court was so extravagantly de- 
lighted that it could hardly preserve the sem- 
blance of regret for their deceased sovereign 
which decorum required. On the 18th of May, 
1643, the King was laid beside his ancestors at 
St. Denis ; and all the following summer every- 
where there was continual merrymaking, so fair 
were the hopes that were generally conceived of 
the new government. 

Anne of Austria was actually reigning at last 
in the palace where she had endured so many 
humiliations and had escaped so many perils. 
Circumstances had disposed of her enemies ; it 
was now only a question of disposing of her 
friends. But this was not easy. Anne’s trou- 
bled years of restless intrigue had left her heavily 
burdened with debts of honor ; with the best will 
in the world she could hardly have satistied all 
her creditors. They came trooping in, eager to 
reap the fruit of their past sacrifices ; but it was 
soon plain to the returned exiles that their dreams 
of place and power were not to be realized. Ma- 
zarin was there already, and the smooth-spoken 
Italian proved to be as immovable in his way as 
Richelieu himself. Anne had not been Regent 
many weeks before the Court was divided into 
two factions: the party (to put it briefly) that 
had got what it wanted, and the party that had 
not. The Hotel de Condé was the headquarters 
of the first; the leader of the second was the 
Duke of Beaufort. 

The idol of the Hotel de Condé was the Prince’s 
only daughter, the young Duchess of Longueville. 
Those to whom the type of French beauty that 
fascinated the earlier part of the seventeenth cen- 
tury does not particularly appeal, will find the 
proof of Madame de Longueville’s charms less 
clearly in the existing portraits of her than in 
the pages of her contemporaries. There is no 
doubt that to them she was a very lovely woman, 
with her blue eyes and dazzling complexion, and 
that indolent grace of movement which was her 
special charm. It had been proposed to marry 
her to one of the Guises, and again to Richelieu’s 
nephew, the Marquis de Brézé; in the end she 
was given, against her will, to the [uke of Lon- 
gueville, a man double her age, and apparently 
quite indifferent to her. 

The other party gathered round a person of 
verv different stamp. Madame de Longueville’s 
rival was Madame de Montbazon, a bold, hand- 
some woman, notorious for her greedy vanity 
and shameless cynicism. ‘‘A very handsome 
woman,’’ de Retz tells us, ‘‘she loved nothing 
so much as her pleasure except her interest. I 
have never seen any one who, vicious herself, re- 
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tained so little respect for virtue.’’ Youth, rank, 
reputation, ull the advantages were on the side 
of the Princess. Men were fighting duels about 
Madame de Montbazon when Anne de Bourbon 
was still in the schoolroom; the one was the 
granddaughter of Henry the Fourth’s steward, 
the other a Princess of the Blood ; and Madame 
de Longueville’s name, stainless as yet, showed 
all the whiter against the other’s soiled and rag- 
ged reputation. There was every reason why 
Madame de Montbazon should be the younger 
woman’s enemy, and gratefully accept the first 
chance of injuring her that came in her way. 

One day two unsigned love-letters in a wom- 
an’s handwriting were picked up in her draw- 
ing-room ; they were read, to the general amuse- 
ment, and the question of authorship was freely 
discussed. The hostess declared that she recog- 
nized Madame de Longueville’s hand, and that 
the letters must have been dropped by Maurice 
de Coligny, one of her guests, who had just left 
the room. The story was too useful to be dis- 
believed ; and presently nothing was talked of 
but the interesting discovery that Madame de 
Longueville was not after all so immaculate as 
people had believed her. 

It was hardly the right moment to choose for 
attacking the Condés ; for Recroi had just been 
fought and the country was thrilling with joy 
and pride in the great victory. The Duke of En- 
ghien * was the hero of the day ; and all Paris 
was flocking to the Hétel de Condé to stare at 
the Spanish flags which the victorious young 
general had sent home to his father’s house, 
hefore they were taken in solemn state to 
brighten the walls of Notre Dame. The device 
moreover was too clumsy to succeed outside the 
circle interested in its success. The Marquis of 
Maulevrier, the real owner of the letters, trem- 
bling lest his correspondent, Madame de Fauque- 
rolles, should be compromised by his careless- 
ness, had implored La Rochefoucauld to recover 
them ; and La Rochefoucauld was able to point 
out to Madame de Montbazon that there was ac- 
tually no resemblance between the writer’s hand 
and that of Madame de Longueville. He assured 
her that the consequences of her error might 
prove more serious to herself than to anyone 
else, and Madame de Montbazon was intelligent 
enough to admit the force of his arguments. In 
spite of the Duke of Beaufort’s contrary advice 
she surrendered the letters, and La Rochefou- 
cauld burned them in the queen’s presence. 

There, so far as Madame de Montbazon was 
concerned, the matter might have dropped, but 

* Afterward the great Condé. 
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it had by this time been made so publie that 
the Condés felt unable to ignore it. The Princess 
of Condé demanded an apology for the scandal 
about her daughter ; if the regent was not suffi- 
ciently interested in the honor of the House of 
Bourbon to exact it, the prince and his family 
were ready to withdraw entirely from the court. 
Madame de Montbazon’s friends protested in- 
dignantly, but Mazarin knew the value of his 
allies too well to risk such a rupture, and he 
prevailed upon the queen to insist upon the 
apology. 

Madame de Motteville gives us a lively ac- 
count of what followed. After hours of anxious 
debate, the cardinal continually hurrying to and 
fro between the opposing parties, an apology 
was composed which Madame de Montbazon con- 
sented reluctantly to pronounce. The princess’s 
drawing-room was crowded with anxious and 
amused spectators; the culprit, magnificently 
dressed, presented herseJf, and from a tiny tab- 
let fastened to her fan read aloud the prescribed 
formula. With the most mocking air in the 
world she assured the princess that she was in- 
nocent of the malicious slander laid to her 
charge, and entreated her to believe it impos- 
sible that she should ever fail in the respect due 
to her highness, or in the high opinion she en- 
tertained of Madame de Longueville’s virtue and 
merit. The princess replied drily that, in defer- 
ence to the queen’s commands, she accepted very 
willingly the assurance of Madame de Montba- 
zon’s innocence. A little later an act of extra- 
ordinary rudeness on the part of Madame de 
‘Montbazon obliged the regent to banish her 
from Paris ; and the Duke of Beaufort’s resent- 
ment at his friend’s disgrace was expressed so 
violently that it gave Mazarin a fair excuse for 
sending him to Vincennes. He was still in 
prison when the Duke of Enghien came home, 
to be universally hailed at one-and-twenty as the 
savior of France. 

Enghien seems to have considered that the 
insult to his sister had been inadequately 
avenged ; that the apology presented in the 
drawing-room should have been exacted at the 
point of the sword. The affair had ended 
tamely without bloodshed ; it had served the 
cardinal’s political purpose, and that was all. 
Nothing appears to have happened after his re- 
turn to revive the quarrel ; it must have been 
the imperious young soldicr’s own family pride 
that urged the necessity for a more tragic con- 
clusion. 

The Duke of Beaufort had posed throughout 
as Madame de Montbazon’s champion; but 
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Beaufort was at Vincennes, and no other man of 
his party was of high enough rank to measure 
swords with the Bourbon. Enghien was obliged 
to delegate his part in the quarrel to his friend 
Coligny, selecting the Duke of Guise to represent 
his imprisoned chief. On the 12th of December, 
1643, five months after the scene in the prin- 
cess’s drawing-room, Coligny sent Guise his chal- 
lenge. The House of Guise was fast falling into 
decay ; the last of his line, this Henry had all 
the defects of his family and none of their 
stronger qualities, except the commonplace one 
of personal courage. He was a fine swordsman, 
as beseemed the hero of so many doubtful ad- 
ventures, and he had not yet made that bold bid 
for the crown of Naples that was to end in such 
sorry fashion. Maurice de Coligny was the son 
of the Marshal de Chatillon, great-grandson of 
the admiral. The intimate friend of Enghien, 
he had been much with him at Chantilly, and it 
was believed that, if Anne of Bourbon had been 
free to choose, the Huguenot would have heen 
her husband. After her marriage to the Duke of 
Longueville, Coligny continued to worship her 
from afar, at a safe and respectful distance, ac- 
cording to the rules laid down by the Hotel de 
Rambouillet. La Rochefoucauld says he had 
never been clever with the rapier; and he was 
now only just recovering from a long illness. 

_ The passion for duelling which had cost 
france, it was said, between seven and eight 
thousand lives during the twenty years of Henry 
the Fourth’s reign was at its height when his 
son came to the throne. The Council of Trent 
in 1545 had solemnly condemned the practice of 
single combat, impartially including principals, 
seconds and spectators in its penalty of excom- 
munication. In 1602 an edict of Henry pro- 
nounced the ‘‘damnable custom of dueling in- 
troduced by the corruption of the century’ to 
be the cause of so many piteous accidents, to the 
extreme regret and displeasure of the king, and 
to the irreparable damage of the state, ‘‘ that we 
should count ourselves unworthy to hold the 
sceptre if we delayed to repress the enormity of 
this crime.’? A whole series of edicts followed 
to the same effect ; but it was easier to make 
edicts than to enforce them. Degradation, im- 
prisonment, confiscation of property, loss of civil 
rights and death were the penalties attache to 
the infringement of the laws against duelling ; 
and still the practice prevailed. In 1626 Riche- 
lien published a milder form of prohibition. 
The first offense was no longer capital, a third 
only of the offender’s property was to be con- 
fiscated, and the judges were permitted to recog- 
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nize extenuating circumstances. In the ex- 
tremely curious page of his memoirs, in which 
Richelieu discusses the reasons for this modera- 
tion, he remarks that the extreme rigor of the 
former edicts had prevented their observance, 
and he claims a great measure of success for his 
experiment. A few months later the Comte de 
Bouteville thought fit to test the minister’s pa- 
tience in this direction. The Place Royale had 
long been a favorite duelling-ground, and De 
Bouteville traveled from Brussels to fight his 
twenty-second duel here, in the heart of Paris, 
in deliberate defiance of the king’s authority. 
The result was not encouraging. Montmorency 
though he was, the count went with his second 
to the scaffold ; and the marked decrease from 
that time in the number of duels may be attrib- 
uted either to the moderation used in framing 
the law, or to the inexorable resolution with 
which it was enforced. 

But Richelieu had been a year in his grave, 
and there was no one now to hinder the meeting 
between Guise and Coligny. The place chosen 
was the Place Royale, the hour three in the 
afternoon ; the seconds were the Comte d’ Estra- 
des and the Marquis de Bridieu. The casements 
and balconies of the square were crowded with 
spectators as the two coaches drove up; it was 
even said that Madame de Longueville watched 
the combat from a curtained window in the 
Duchess of Rohan’s house at the corner of the 
Place. 

It was an odd cast of fortune that had brought 
these two men together, whose ancestors had met 
on such far different ground. They were them- 
selves impressed by the circumstance ; it lent 
the meeting, to their thinking, a touch of un- 
usual dignity. ‘‘ We are about to settle the an- 
cient quarrel between our houses,’’ said Guise, 
as they took their places ; ‘it shall now be seen 
how different a thing is the blood of (cuise from 
that of Colignyv.’”? The phrase delighted the au- 
dience for whose benefit it was uttered ; and it 
was, indeed, in fine accord with the situation, 
with the false sentiment and artificial romance 
that had created it. Did no one present pause 
to reflect how long was the rcad between Mon- 
contour and the Place Royale ; how great a dis- 
tance divided the defender of Metz from the pre- 
tender of Naples, the great admiral from the 
lover of Madame de Longueville ? 
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The duel had hardly begun when Coligny’s 
foot slipped and he dropped on his knee, his 
sword falling from his hand. Guise set his foot 
on the weapon and paused, expecting the other 
to ask for his life ; but he was silent ; and there- 
upon Guise struck his disarmed adversary with 
the flat of his sword. ‘‘ This is what you de- 
serve,’’ he cried, ‘‘for daring to challenge a gen- 
tleman of my quality.’’ Stung by the intolera- 
ble insult Coligny struggled to his feet, recovered 
his weapon and succeeded in touching Guise on 
the shoulder, receiving in return a wound in his 
sword-arm that effectually ended the encounter. 

They carried Coligny to Enghien’s house at 
Saint Maur, where he lingered broken-hearted 
for a fortnight, killed rather by the shame of de- 
feat than by his enemy’s steel. The parliament 
went through some form of inquiry into the 
affair, but the Condés’s influence was strong 
enough to check the pursuit of justice. Nothing 
came of it, nor was the impression made by the 
tragic end of the encounter very profound. 
‘This duel,’’ says mademoiselle, ‘‘ set the court 
somewhat at variance again; but not so much 
so as to interfere with the pastimes of the 
season ; that year there was a great deal of danc- 
ing.” 

The most striking circumstance in the whole 
affair, to the mind of the modern reader, is the 
fact that Guise’s conduct did not in any way in- 
jure his character as a man of honor. It seems 
to have surprised no one, to have shocked no 
one. J.a Rochefoucauld, who was Coligny’s 
friend, relates the incident calmly, without a 
single expression of indignation or even of dis- 
approval ; Coligny’s folly in challenging an op- 
ponent so much too strong for him was more 
blamable, in the opinion of the day, than Guise’s 
outrageous brutality. And the Parisian popu- 
lace did but follow the example of their betters 
when they sided with the victor against the van- 
quished, gibing gayly at the princess and her 
unfortunate lover in a little song that was soon 
popular in the strects of the capital : 


‘Lady, dry your pretty cyes, 
Coligny will recover ; 

Lady, dry your pretty eyes, 
You have not lost your lover. 

Did he stoop to ask his life? 
You must blame him never; 

For ‘tis to be your lover still 


He fain would live for ever.” 
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SOME KENTUCKY WOMEN. 


By EVELYN 


He who has held in friendly grasp the hand 
of the great-hearted Kentuckian, sped behind 
his thoroughbreds over the idyllic farms and 
woodlands of his native State, broken bread at 
his hospitable board, and shared, for even a brief 
period, the social life of his home, needs not the 
assurance that the crowning glory of Kentucky 
is her daughters. 

The famous Blue Grass, an extensive stretch 
of country of which Lex- 
ington is practically the 
center, whose great natural 
beauty and luxuriant vege- 
tation won for it long ago 
the appellation of ‘‘God’s 
Country,’’ is pre-eminent- 
ly distinguished in this 
respect. Here it is not the 
favorite few of the gods that 
revel in the priceless boon 
of beauty. Complexions 
that, in delicacy and col- 
oring, rival the early bloom 
of the peach, and forms 
perfect enough to wake a 
sculptor’s envy, are the 
rule rather than the ex- 
ception. 

Many speculations have 
been indulged in as to the 
cause of such ana reregate 
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of female loveliness in this particular locality, a 
favorite theory being that it is due to the tem- 
perate living and consequent perfect physical 
well-being of several previous generations, though 
such conditions have flourished elsewhere with- 
out similar results. Probably the wealth of this 
section, which absolves from the worry of ‘‘ ways 
and means,’’ the mild climate, out-of-door life 
and exuberant health, all contribute in a meas- 
ure to its development. 

To her natural endow- 
ments .the Kentuckian 
adds a personality as rare 
as it is captivating. Gen- 
erous, cordial, she is dis- 
tinctly Southern, and has 
; all the charm of a Southern 
woman, the _ irresistible 
grace and unconscious de- 
pendence. As a rule she 
has not yet learned the 
delights of woman’s eman- 
cipation, but holds instead 
the old-fashioned doctrine 
of trust in the superior 
wisdom of masculinity in 
, law-making and civil gov- 
4 ernment—a state of affairs 
entirely satisfactory to the 
sterner sex, no doubt. 

For the stranger, rem- 
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iniscences of the belles of ante-bellum days 
have more than a passing interest. Indeed, 
the traditions of the Blue Grass alone would 
furnish material enough to supply fiction for 
unborn generations. The late Mrs. Sallie Ward 
Downs, of Louisville, was one of the most beau- 
tiful women of her day. Wherever she visited 
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in her girlhood she was the central figure— 
a belle. In New Orleans particularly her beauty 
created a furore. It was here she met young 
Lawrence, son of the American ambassador to 
England, whom she subsequently married. He 
took her to his mother’s home in New Eng- 
land ; but the views of the mother and those 
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of the young bride did not accord, and she re- 
turned after a time to Louisville. 
that Lawrence wrote his famous letter to George 
D. Prentice, editor of the Louisville Courier- 
Journal, requesting him to publish an announce- 


ment to the effect that 
he would not be respons- 
ible for any debts con- 
tracted by his wife. The 
notice aroused a storm 
of indignation among 
her friends, and Pren- 
tice, with a cousin of 
Mrs. Lawrence, sped to 
Frankfort as fast as horse 
could carry them, and 
laid the matter before 
the Legislature, which, 
with all the chivalrous 
instinct inherent in the 
Kentuckian, rose to a 
man, declaring her di- 
vorced and restoring her 
to her maiden name. 
‘Apart from her great 
beauty, Miss Ward’s in- 
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It was then 
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nate sweetness of disposition and freedom from 
every touch of bitterness made her friends legion. 
She was irresistibly attractive to all, and contin- 
ued a social favorite to the last. 

It would be a difficult task at the present day 


to discriminate in the 
matter of names. As 
stated before, beauty is 
a characteristic of the 
women of central Ken- 
tucky, and preity girls 
are as numerous as roses 
in June. In the small 
towns there are scores, 
as well as in the Eden- 
like country about. 
Some are fortunate 
enough to possess, in 
addition, distinguished 
family names and ances- 
try, and a _ generous 
share of wealth. These 
are probably better 
known outside the lim- 
its of the State: Mrs. 
James Gail Hubbell, 


Mrs. Richardson Gib- 
son, Mrs. John Allen, 
Mrs. William Maxfield 
and Miss Madeline Mc- 
Dowell, a granddaugh- 
ter of Henry Clay, whose 
privilege it is to dwell 
at ‘‘ Ashland,’’ the his- 
- toric home of the states- 
man. Miss Mina Good- 
loe and Miss Emma 
Bassett are among the 
fairest women of Lex- 
ington. Mrs. James Hil- 
ary Mulligan, née Gene- 
vieve Morgan Williams, 
is most cordially ad- 
mired. A blonde, of 
superb presence and rare 
charm of manner, she 
is distinguished as well 
for unusual literary 
ability and attainments. 
Mrs. Mulligan is the 
wife of Judge J. H. Mul- 
ligan, one of the brainy 
younger members of the 
United States Diplo- 


matic Corps. At their hospitable home, ‘‘ Max- 
well Place,’’ are gathered on occasions the beauty, 
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wit and. talent of the 
‘* Blue Grass.’’ 
Louisville, socially 
one of the most delight- 
ful cities of the South, 
furnishes more than her 
quota of beautiful wom- 
en, of whom Mrs. Allan 
P. Houston is pre-emi- 
nently lovely. As Mat- 
tie Belle Shreves, young, 
beautiful and an heiress, 
she was an acknowl- 
edged belle here during 
several seasons. Since 
her marriage with Mr. 
Houston her reign as a 
social queen has con- 
tinued. Mrs. Houston 
is tall and fair, regal in 
carriage, and possesses 
a glorious voice, the de- 
light of her friends. 
Miss Mary Owen 
Brown, eldest daughter 
of the late John Mason 
Brown, and _ grand- 
daughter of General 


William Preston, of Lexington, is one of the 
most beautiful and most intellectual young 
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women of Louisville. Miss 
Brown is a blonde of clas- 
sic features, exquisite hair 
and complexion, and has 
all the distinction of man- 
ner characteristic of her 
family. Miss Loraine 
Tapp, a handsome, vi- 
vacious ‘brunette; Miss 
Julia Duke, and Miss 
Alice Castleman, are con- 
spicuous figures in the 
social life of Louisville. 
Northern Kentucky 
may be happily repre- 
sented by Miss Jane Brad- 
ford, of Covington, a bru- 
nette of unusual beauty, 


with the brilliant coloring — | 


and dark eyes of hertype. |. 
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Of the very young set 
here there is none more 
eminently promising than 
Miss Heloise Cleary. In 
form she is a veritable 
Hebe, to which she adds 
a matchless complexion 
and a refreshing, uncon- 
scious grace of manner. 

From Newport is Mrs. 
Curtis Taylor, one of the 
handsomest of the young- 
er matrons of the city, 
with the genial brightness 
of a typical Kentuckian. 
Miss Anna Lee Washing- 
ton, daughter of Colonel 
George Washington ; Miss 
Ammann and Miss Tib- 
batts, are all notably pret- 


To mental endowments of Photo by Core. 
a high order Miss Bradford 
unites a most delightful personality. Miss May 
Arthur, a dainty, winsome, petite blonde, daugh- 
ter of Judge William Arthur, is likewise of Cov- 
ington. Miss Arthur’s maternal grandfather was 
Hon. William Southgate, one of Kentucky’s earl- 
ier statesman. The old Southgate mansion, on 
Second Street, has been the scene of many a 


brilliant rout, not the least memorable of which. 


was the ball given in honor of Lafayette dur- 
ing his visit to the United States in 1825. 
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ty girls of Newport. 

The most beautiful 
woman in Southern Kentucky is probably Mrs. 
Albert MacGoodwin. To many she will be 
better known as Miss Salmons, whose beauty 
created such a furore in Nashville a few years 
ago, while the guest of her sister, Mrs. Lee. 
Mrs. MacGoodwin is ideally lovely in face 
and form. Charming and brilliant in conver- 
sation, she is endowed, moreover, with an all 
conquering womanly sweetness of manner that is 
irresistible. 
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MISDISECTED. 


By M. 1D. 


Sue smiled a lovely, radiant smile, 
That filled me with a keen delight ; 
My eyes one instant met her own, 
As dark and soft as summer night. 
Alas! the smile was not for me— 
Another goal than me it had: 
’Twas aimed to reach a different heart, 
And sent to make another glad. 


But when she saw me smile again, 
She blushed a most delicious blush, 
That set my heart a quicker beat, 
And gave my cheek an answering flush 
She seemed unknowing of my thoughts 
(And yet perhaps she did divine), 
And though the smile was not for me, 
I care not, for the blush was mine. 
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CHAPTER XI. 


inson’s heart showed it- 
self in his face in spite 
of his habitual efforts to 
appear unmoved. If he 
had been-a member of 
the Crawford family he 
could not have beem more 
keenly solicitous to keep the dark shadow that 
had fallen over the house from being visible to 
outsiders. 

His regard for Myron passed the bounds of 
ordinary friendship. There was nothing in his 
power that he would not have done to save his 
friend from grief ; and, now that grief had come, 
Robinson was determined that it should not be 
accompanied by any taint of dishonor such as 
would certainly attach to it if the facts were 
known to the public. 

The public in this instance—particularly that 
part of it which was resident in Putney Villas— 
would undoubtedly be lavish of sympathy ; but, 
though Robinson was not at the time affected 
with a love affair, he knew how horribly galling 
such sympathy would be. From his point of 
view Myron was fated to the bitterest unhappi- 
ness at the best, and the one hope for Myron’s 
peace of mind lay in preserving the entire mat- 
ter as a family secret. 

It was evidently a case where the victim of 
misfortune could best bear his troubles alone ; 
and here was the whole thing laid bare. 

The mind works so quickly in silence that a 
host of similar considerations crowded upon 
Robinson’s consciousness in that brief instant 
while the three stood speechless after Mrs. Craw- 
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ford’s announcement, and it was with a feeling of 
blank hopelessness that Robinson noted the pas- 
sionate glance which Myron directed at him. It 
is often possible to mistake the meaning of a 
glance, but in this instance there seemed to be 
no other interpretation of the searching light in 
Myron’s eyes than that he believed his friend, 
the confidential investigator, to be guilty of hav- 
ing exposed the circumstances to outsiders. 

If this was in Myron’s mind he succeeded in 
repressing it, for he turned to his mother and 
asked, with forced calmness: ‘‘ How have you 
learned this ?’’ 

‘“Mrs. Dalton and Kate,’’ she answered, 
‘have just called to inquire about it.’ 

‘*So they must be the first to be informed of 
it,’”? exclaimed Myron, with intense bitterness. 
“* You well said that the worst had happened.’’ 

“Tt doesn’t follow, Myron,’ faltered his 
mother, ‘‘ that they were the first to be informed 


of it. It simply happens that they were the 
first to call, making sympathetic inquiries, 
and 28 


She hesitated, for she was even more keenly 
alive to the significance of the Daltons’ call than 
was Myron. She was convinced beyond the 
shadow of a doubt that Kate was or had been in 
love with her son; and, in fact, there had been 
more than one anxious conversation between 
herself and Mrs. Dalton concerning the possi- 
bility of a match. Now Myron had ignored this 
opportunity to ally himself with a family of emi- 
nent respectability and substantial means, and 
impetuously had taken up with an utterly un- 
known, penniless girl, thus creating a situation 
that was the strongest provocation to gossip and 
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the circulation of evil report. There could be 
nobody in all their list of acquaintance who 
would more readily jump at a scandal attached 
to his fiancée than would the Daltons. 

They had been ‘‘cut out’’ by a girl who 
would be charged instantly with’ scheming to 
attain the enviable position she occupied. That 
alone was distressing enough if nothing else had 
happened, but that was the inevitable outcome 
of human nature’s tendency to hold a person 
guilty until proven innocent. 

Under the best of conditions it would have 
taken May years of tactful deportment to over- 
come the prompt conviction of Myron’s friends 
that she had deliberately beguiled him into lov- 
ing her for the sake of his money; now, fol- 
lowing the same unhappy tendency, people 
would certainly wag their heads in silence if 
they did not venture openly to express their 
doubt as to May’s absolute integrity. 

It mattered nothing that outsiders were ig- 
norant of details, and that they could have no 
possible evidence upon which to charge Mav 
with guilt. The very fact that jewels had been 
stolen at this time was sufficient to stir up sus- 
picion, which is the parent of slander, and that, 
once started, there is no need to follow its dread- 
ful course ; everyone who has lived a score of years 
must recognize that, while truth may be mighty 
and enduring, falsehood also is of long life and 
unlike truth, ever aggressive and quick to raise 
its head. 

These were considerations of a general na- 
ture, and that might be met bravely and faced 
down if the unhappy victims of the circum- 
stances could but feel conscious.that right was 
on their side. Here, however, as Mrs. Crawford 
saw it, was ample justification for all manner of 
unkind reports. She had not the shadow of a 
doubt as to May’s innocence—she had as little 
doubt as to Mrs. Waring’s guilt. If the matter 
could only have been hushed up ! 

‘Well, what did they say? What questions 
did they ask?’ demanded Myron, sharply. 

“They naturally want to know the details,” 
his mother responded, ‘‘and they want to know 
what steps have been taken to apprehend the 
robber, and they excuse the inquiry on the 
ground that they fear for their own valuables.” 

‘* Are they here now ?”’ 

‘“Yes; I thought you ought to know of their 
call, and perhaps you could say something to 
them u 

‘‘T will speak to them at once. Don’t go out, 
Robinson, until I have had a chance to speak to 
you about this.”’ 
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Myron strode out of the room. 

‘‘T’m awfully sorry this has happened, Mrs. 
Crawford,’’ said Robinson. 

“<T don’t see how it could have come about,” 
she responded, dismally. ‘‘I am sure that none 
of the servants have suspected it, and of course 
none of us has breathed a word about it.’’ 

Robinson was silent. He did not feel like 
asserting his own secretiveness until it had been 
called in question directly. 

‘*Have you seen Professor Hubbard ?’’ asked 
Mrs. Crawford, presently. 

‘*T called there, but he was not at home.”’ 

“*You will see him, will you not ?”’ 

‘*T certainly will, ifi——” 

‘¢T am just as anxious about it as I was be- 
fore,’’ interrupted Mrs. Crawford ; ‘‘even more 
so, because this publicity will compel us to 
adopt one course or another, to which it may 
require a good deal of courage to stick. If it 
comes to the point of maintaining our faith in 
May against the opposition of the whole world, I 
shall not be found weak. 

‘‘T am most anxious to do what is right, and 
if the professor should feel that there is a scien- 
tific ground for a distrust of May, I should then 
feel like siding with the world, against my son. 
In any case, Mr. Robinson, you can see that I 
have a very hard battle to fight.”’ 

Robinson began a perfectly sincere expression of 
sympathetic admiration for his hostess, but she 
was too agitated to listen, and left the room hastily. 

The investigator did his best to prepare him- 
self for the inevitable stormy interview with 
Myron. He nerved himself to keep his temper, 
making allowances in advance for the fiery out- 
bursts and unjust accusations that he antici- 
pated. This very preparation brought his nerves 
to a high tension, which was not at all propitious 
to his success in retaining well poised self-pos- 
session. . 

He had not long to wait. Myron returned, 
wearing a dark scowl of determination. After a 
sharp ‘‘ Where’s mother ?”’ and a reply that she 
had gone to her room, Myron began the talk 
abruptly : 

‘‘ Robinson, how did this thing leak out ?”’ 

‘¢T don’t know, Myron, but I could guess.” 

‘¢Hear the man!’ cried Myron, in extreme 
exasperation. ‘There were four persons cogni- 
zant of this robbery—my sister, my mother and 
myself, the fourth is our confidential friend, and, 
if I may use the word, agent. None of the three 
principals has breathed a word of it, and the 
fourth doesn’t know how it became public, but 
he could guess. What rubbish !’ 


THE CATSPAW. 


‘*Now, old fellow,’’ returned Robinson, with 
a considerable degree of calmness, ‘‘let’s start 
even. I have told you that I don’t know how 
this matter leaked out, and I am not going 
to feel called upon to emphasize that assertion 
by any nonsense about my honor as a gentle- 
man. Between you and me, it ought to be suf- 
ficient that I have made a statement. You are 
bound to accept it as fact.’’ 

“‘T am not accusing you of treachery,’’ re- 
torted Myron; ‘‘ the inference is inevitable that 
as you have been doing the inquiring in the 
matter, you have let fall some—well, some 
blundering word that has given the secret to 
sharp ears. Such a slip is not unpardonable, 
but you ought to acknowledge it.”?__ 

“T would acknowledge it if it were the fact. I 
may have blundered at every turn, but I have 
made no mistake of that kind. The knowledge 
of this affair did not come through me directly 
or indirectly.” 

Myron was somewhat staggered by this asser- 
tion. 

‘*Well, then,’? he demanded, ‘‘ who did let it 
out ?”’ 

‘*T told you that I could guess.”’ 

‘‘What’s the sense of guessing ?”’ 

‘Tf I were a professional detective, Myron, 
which, thank goodness, I am not, I should prob- 
ably reply that at the outset in a matter of this 
kind, a detective has to do a great deal of guess- 
ing. He bases all his operations upon more or 
less scientific guesswork. That is what I have 
been doing so far, and, in my own mind, I am 
pretty well satisfied that I haven’t gone far from 
the truth.”’ 

“But are you ready to tell me about it at 
last ?”” : 

This question was more unpleasant for Robin- 
son to face than was Myron’s accusation of 
blundering. 

If Robinson had been a professional detective, 
he undoubtedly would not have hesitated to lay 
bare all the painful facts in the matter; but, 
being a friend, as well as investigator, he was 
keenly solicitous to take such a course as would 
relieve Myron as far as possible from suffering. 

The skilled surgeon can yield the scalpel with 
a cool hand because he knows beyond perad- 
venture that the cut he inflicts will be produc- 
tive of good. 

Robinson’s previous experiences as an investi- 
gator had not given him that supreme confi- 
dence in his ability to enable him to inflict pain 
without shrinking from it himself. He would 
have liked to pursue his investigations to their 
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conclusion without taking anybody into his con- 
fidence ; then, if the facts proved to be as black 
as they now promised, he felt that he could un- 
hesitatingly lay them before Myron; as it was, 
he still hoped for some manner of mitigated cir- 
cumstances that would relieve Mrs. Waring of 
the odium that seemed bound to attach to her, 
and, until he was certain that no such circum- 
stances existed, he hesitated to burden his 
friend’s mind with doubts that might be proved 
to be without foundation. Robinson was deter- 
mined to make an effort, at least, to continue 
his work in his own way at the risk of a tempo- 
rary estrangement from Myron. 

“‘T am ready to give you my guess,’’ he re- 
sponded. 

‘* Well, that may be a starter. 
returned Myron, impatiently. 

“*Let’s go back, then, to your recent assertion 
that only four persons were cognizant of the rob- 
bery.”’ 

‘* Well, there was nothing wrong in that, was 
there ?”’ 

‘‘Yes. You omitted a very important point. 
From the beginning there have been more than 
us four in the secret. The robber or robbers 
knew all about it before you did.” 

Myron’s eyes opened wide with amazement. 

“You'd better speak right out,’’ he said, 
harshly. ‘‘ Don’t compel me to infer your argu- 
ment. It cannot be that you mean that the 
robber has added ungpeakable folly to his crime 
by telling of it?” 

“‘That being exactly what I mean,’’ Robinson 
responded, quietly, ‘‘I do not see any harm in 
letting you infer it.”’ 

For a moment Myron made an effort to control 
himself, but his disgust at what seemed to be 
Robinson’s absolute idiocy inflamed his passion 
until it leaped beyond all bounds. He poured 
out a torrent of bitter sarcasm, in which his 
friend came in for a good many epithets which, 
at the worst, he could hardly have deserved. 

‘And this is the best that you can do in the 
way of guessing?’ Myron concluded. ‘ What a 
fool I was to send for you !”” 

“Pm not prepared to deny that,’’ retorted 
Robinson, smarting under the abuse he had re- 
ceived. “I can say, with equal emphasis, that I 
wish you had let me alone.”’ 

“‘T don’t see that there is any reason why you 
should trouble yourself longer about it, ex- 
cept ae 

“Well, except what?” 

‘‘T have had to go down and face those two 
Dalton women, and I have had to assure them 
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that the robbery was done by professional sneak 
thieves, and that we are sparing no endeavor to 
apprehend them; and, of course, when they 
asked whether I had employed a detective, I had 
to answer yes, in order to be consistent; and 
when they suggested that it was a particularly 
clever plan to have a detective here in the guise 
of a personal friend——”’ 

‘*You told them,” interrupted Robinson, iron- 
ically, ‘‘that I was your secret agent.” 

“Well, I did. I did not deny it. 
could I?” 

‘I don’t know, although it strikes me that 
you hadn’t any great difficulty in garbling the 
facts to suit your own ideas.’’ 

“Now, I won’t have that!’ cried Myron, 
flushing hotly. ‘‘I won’t .stand here and be 
accused by you!’’ 

It is an odd fact, by the way, that he who is 
consciously guilty of prevarication is the quick- 
est to resent an accusation that impugns his ve- 
racity. Robinson had this odd contradiction in 
mind as he answered Myron’s outburst with a 
smile. The smile inflamed Myron still further, 
and he began another tirade, when Robinson in- 
terrupted him. 

“Now, one moment,’’ he said, with some 
sternness. ‘‘ We have been intimate friends for 
a long time, and our friendship is worth an ef- 
fort to save—it is certainly worth something to 
me. I have been dragged into this matter, and 
it is my friendship that leads me both to wish 
to withdraw and to determine to stay. I believe 
T may be able to save you from a deal of misery, 
and, whether you will or not, I am bound to 
keep up my study of this case until it has been 
brought to a conclusion.”’ 

““You won’t continue your investigations un- 
der my roof.’’ . 

‘*Perhaps not, but we'll see. You haven’t 
given me half a chance, Myron. I have been at 
work but a short time. I have had the best of 
reasons for not letting you know what I have 
thought ; but, perhaps, I was mistaken in that. 
Let me admit my possibility of error, old fellow, 
and let me try to show you why it is that I have 
insisted on pursuing this matter without confid- 
ing in you.” 

Robinson paused, and Myron, pressing his 
lips together as if to shut off any unnecessary 
outburst of abuse, threw himself into a chair 
and glared doggedly aside. 

“Tl tell you what I discovered at the out- 
set,’’? resumed Robinson. ‘‘I hadn’t been in 
your sister’s room two minutes before I made 
certain that the job was not done by a profes- 
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sional robber. The cabinet was opened by the 
simple trick of forcing the bolt back by inserting 
a steel blade. I found the point of the blade 
upon the floor beneath the cabinet, and supposed 
that it belonged to a pocketknife. I was not 
long, however, in finding—now, don’t jump to 
conclusions, Myron, but hear me out. I found 
that the broken point belonged to a pair of scis- 
sors owned by Miss Waring. Now, Miss Waring 
is not guilty.” 

‘Of course she is not !’’ blurted Myron. ‘‘But 
must I sit here and hear you discuss even the re- 
motest possibility of it? What more natural 
than that the robber, acquainted with the pecu- 
liar circumstances in this household—knowing 
how evil-minded persons would jump to the 
conclusion that May is not the pure, simple- 
minded girl that I know her to be—what more 
natural, I say, than that the robber should use 
her scissors in order to throw suspicion upon 
her ?”” 

“‘That may be very good reasoning, Myron, 
though it’s stretching it a good deal to suppose 
that a robber would deliberately break the point 
of the scissors in order to cause suspicion to rest 
where it did not belong. You may read about 
such far-sighted robbers in novels, but you don’t 
find them in real life.”’ 

‘Well, what else have you found ?”’ 

“I will recall your attention,’’ responded 
Robinson, ‘‘to the fact that there was an excit- 
ing episode in Mrs. Waring’s room not long after 
the discovery of the robbery. Now I’ll tell you 
what I was doing bare-headed last night. I saw 
Mrs. Waring leave the house, taking the latch- 
key with her, and start down toward the vil- 
lage.”’ 

Myron started to his feet as if he had received 
an electric shock. 

“‘Then you would bring your ugly suspicions,”’ 
he hissed, ‘‘ to the mother instead of to the daugh- 
ter!” 

**Do you want me to tell where Mrs. Waring 
went ?” 

‘“Yes ; say your worst.’’ 

“It isn’t my worst, Myron ; and I’lJ tell you 
right now that I’m still hoping that Mrs. War- 
ing’s strange errand may not have been connect- 
ed with the robbery. But what happened was 
this: She went to a certain house in this village, 
where she was evidently expected; she remained 
Within it for fifteen or twenty minutes, and finally 
returned to ‘The Towers,’ letting herself in by 
means of the latch-key. I rang the bell before 
she could have been nearly upstairs, hoping that 
she would return to open the door or that some 
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of you would come across her in the hall. I 
thought by that means that the truth about her 
extraordinary ramble might have come out natu- 
rally, and so have cleared away my doubts at 
once. It seems that none of you observed her.”’ 

‘‘She had time enough to go to her room,”’ 
said Myron, excitedly, ‘‘ before I came to the 
head of the stairs. This midnight trip of hers 
proves nothing. I cannot imagine why she went 
out, but I don’t see that I am called upon to ask 
why—in fact, I won’t ask. I cannot tolerate the 
fact that a probably innocent event like that 
should be used to back up a foul slander against 
May’s mother.”’ 

Myron was speaking in low, tense tones, that 
were more indicative of deep-seated, passionate 
resolution than was his tirade of violent abuse. 

‘‘Myron,’’ suggested Robinson, patiently, 
‘(isn’t it possible that you are swayed more by 
romantic notions than by reason? Don’t——’’ 

‘‘Do you suppose I can tolerate the thought,”’ 
interposed Myron, ‘‘that May’s mother is guilty 
of any such crime as this? It's impossible. 
Don’t you see what all my people will say and 
do if I admit the possibility for an instant ?— 
with all their vague but fixed notions concerning 
heredity? Don’t you see what they will say of 
May, and how they will conspire against my 
happiness, if I permit the slightest stain to rest 
upon Mrs. Waring? I won’t have it, I tell you! 
It’s an unspeakable outrage for you to say, much 
less suggest, the thing. I suppose the next step 
in your scientific guess-work will be to invent 
some reason why poor Mrs. Waring, having com- 
mitted this foul crime, should speak of it to the 
neighbors ?”’ 

Robinson would have interrupted, but Myron 
went on: 

“And, having established that to your satis- 
faction, you would make Mrs. Waring out to be 
nothing short of a lunatic; and that would be a 
pretty theory upon which to relieve her of moral 
responsibility? And then what would be my 
situation, in view of the prevailing conviction as 
to heredity ?”’ 

‘‘Well, I might ask,’’ ventured Robinson, with 
some impatience, ‘‘ whether you have enough 
cool blood left to make you think something 
about heredity yourself?’ 

‘*T see!’ cried Myron; ‘‘you would under- 
mine my affection for May ; you would persuade 
me to cast her off, and yet you haven’t proved 
one solitary thing against her poor mother. I 
can tell you right now that it makes no differ- 
ence to me what you have found, or what you 
have said, or what you will say ; May’s heart is 
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mine and mine is hers. I shall defend her to 
the end of my days, and cherish her with all 
the more tenderness and fidelity on acccunt of 
this horrible stain that you have tried to put on 
her.”’ 

‘‘And, meantime, the diamonds——’’ began 
Robinson. 

‘* Let them go!’ cried Myron ; ‘‘I care noth- 
ing about them !’” 

‘‘And the possible scandal,’’ continued Rob- 
inson, ‘‘that will arise on account of the pub- 
licity that the affair has attained ?”’ 

Myron groaned. It only dawned upon him 
then, perhaps for the first time, that May herself 
must become cognizant of the whole wretched 
business. 

“You see,’’ said Robinson, ‘‘it strikes me 
that your own safety lies in pursuing this in- 
vestigation to the end. The bitter facts, black 
as they may be, will be better to face than this 
uncertainty, and it was to save you from this 
uncertainty that I tried to keep my operations to 
myself.”’ 

“T wish that vou had. Why should you 
torture me when you have not a scintilla of 
proof?” 

‘*You haven’t heard me out.’’ 

“* Well, then, what more have you to say ?” 

“Will you let me take that ring that I brought 
you 9) 

Myron took the ring from his pocket and was 
about to hand it to his friend. Suddenly he 
closed his hand over it and drew back. 

‘‘What do you want with it ?”’ he asked. 

“*T want it, of course, for my work.”? 

‘* As a detective ?”’ 

‘*T don’t like the word, but we’ll call it that 
if you please.”’ 

‘‘Then you sha’n’t have it !’ 

‘*Myron,’’ urged Robinson, appealingly, ‘‘let 
me tell you where I found that ring?’ 

‘*You may tell me, but you shall not mention 
it to another living soul, and you shall not have 
it to aid you in carrying on your charges to the 
hand of an innocent woman.”’ 

‘‘T should be the last to accuse an innocent 
person, Mvron; but hear this and understand it. 
I found that ring beside the house where Mrs. 
Waring went last night; more than that, it was 
beneath the window behind which she was talk- 
ing with the person she called upon—the person 
who was evidently awaiting her. Don’t you see 
that the inevitable inference——”’ 

‘Stop it! cried Myron. ‘‘ You have done 
enough. Your array of facts proves absolutely 
nothing. They don’t shake me in the least, 
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and [ll not let you have this ring to go about 
with it for the purpose of justifying the sus- 
picion of others, and I won’t have you take any 
other action in the matter. 

“Your work is productive of nothing but 
evil, and it must stop now. I'll employ a pro- 
fessional detective, and if this commonplace 
crime cannot be fixed upon an ordinary burglar, 
I will know the reason why.”’ 


CHAPTER XII. 
ROBINSON SEES A GLIMMER OF LIGHT. 


Boru men were standing, and for a moment 
they faced each other in silence. Then Robin- 
son responded, with a very good imitation of in- 
difference : 

“Very well, then ; if you will send my bag to 
the station, I'll take the next train.” 

‘Pll put a carriage at your service,’’ said My- 
ron, stiffly. 

‘*T prefer to walk, thanks. I’ll give my adieux 
to your mother and sister, and also to your guests, 
at once.”’ 

Robinson stalked to the door, where, with his 
hand upon the knob, he paused to say : 

‘‘That bit of evidence, my friend—don’t you 
think you'd better let me have it ?”’ 

Myron’s reply was to place the battered ring 
in his pocket and walk over to a window, where 
he stood looking out with his back squarely 
' turned upon the investigator. 

‘Your professional detective will give you lots 
cf trouble about it,’? remarked Robinson, as he 
left the room. 

He lingered in the hall a moment, hoping 
that Myron would call him back and at least 
_ give him the ring, if he did not change his mind 
“out dismissing him from the case ; but Myron 
ve no sign, and Robinson went to his own 
rom, where he did the little that was necessary 
tomake ready for his journey. Then he strolled 
laguidly down to the drawing-room. 

ever in all his life had he appeared to be so 
uttrly indifferent to his surroundings or so de- 
voil of earnest purpose. The ladies were in the 
draving-room, and it needed no such trained 
obsevation as Robinson’s to perceive that they 
were profoundly disturbed. 

The fact was that Mrs. Crawford, foreseeing 
that the call of the Daltons was but the first of 
many such visits, and fearing that it would be 
impossible to keep rumors of the robbery from 
her gues‘s, had- summoned them and Charlotte 
to her and told them what had happened. Per- 
haps Mrs. Crawford had another subtle purpose 
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in this disclosure. It may be she hoped for some 
indication of confession on the part of Mrs. War- 
ing, if not for some complete break-down ; but 
if that was in her mind, she was disappointed. 

She took pains to speak of the affair as a mat- 
ter unworthy of serious consideration, and begged 
Mrs. Waring and May not to allow themselves to 
be alarmed or to have any needless anxieties about 
the loss. 

“The value of the jewels,’’ said Mrs. Crawford, 
earnestly, ‘‘is of much less consequence to us 
than the disagreeable publicity that such an af- 
fair is likely to cause. I had hoped to keep the 
matter quiet, but it seemed better to make some 
effort to trace the—the—culprit, and I suppose 
that the little investigation that has been begun 
has led to the disclosure of the facts. I speak 
to you about it because I would much rather you 
learned it from me than from outsiders.’’ 

‘* It seems dreadful,’’ remarked May, with a 
shudder. ‘‘I have read about robbers all my 
life, of course, but never was so near to any be- 
fore. I have found that——’’ 

Here she flushed and bit her lip. 

‘‘ What is it, my dear ?”’ asked Mrs. Crawford, 
kindly ; ‘‘ you certainly are not afraid to speak 
plainly with us.”’ 

‘“No, it would be wrong not to, you are so 
very kind to me,’’ May responded. ‘‘If I had 
thought quicker I would not have begun what I 
was about to say, but as I did begin, it will be 
better to finish. I had simply thought that it 
was, after all, better to be poor, for poor people 
never have need to fear such trouble.’’ 

‘‘T'm glad the loss has not been, a severe 
one,’’ said Mrs. Waring, ‘‘ but I should think it 
would make you all dreadfully nervous.’’ 

“We have felt very much disturbed and dis- 
tressed,’’ responded Mrs. Crawford, unable, in 
spite of her wish to do so, to keep her eyes upon 
Mrs. Waring’s face. 

Charlotte, sitting a little apart from them, suc- 
ceeded better. She had not known what her 
mother was going to say when she called the 
others into the drawing-room ; the fact that the 
robbery had become local news was new to her 
until she heard her mother calmly announce it; 
then she watched Mrs. Waring narrowly. 

‘‘Hasn’t any trace of the thieves 
found ?’ asked May’s mother. 

‘‘T’m not sure, but I think not,’”’ replied Mrs. 
Crawford. 

“‘In most of the cases one reads about in the 
newspapers,’’ continued Mrs. Waring, ‘there is 
almost always some clew which the police think 
they can follow, and, as far as I remember, almost 
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always the clews seemed to be correct. There 
was that robbery of the Burden diamonds in New 
York some time ago. That scemed to be dread- 
fully mysterious at the start, and yet the thieves 
were caught several months afterward.” 

Mrs. Crawford was silent. She could not pos- 
sibly find words to continue a conversation in 
which she felt that she was playing a false part. 
May made some vague remark about the possi- 
bility of a police search leading to something, 
when Robinson entered the room. 

At that moment the clock began to strike 
twelve. Mrs. Waring shuddered, her face be- 
came pale, her eyes fixed upon vacancy, and 
she rose tremblingly and started slowly toward 
the door. Her attitude, expression and movc- 
ments were so very unusual that all in the room 
noticed them and wondered. 

Mrs. Crawford more than half believed that 
the strange action was due to a break down of 
the woman’s nerves, and her heart sank as she 
anticipated a confession that might disclose the 
ugly truth in regard to the diamonds. 

A confession from Mrs. Waring would cer- 
tainly bring all the trouble to a crisis, and Mrs. 
Crawford, therefore, hoped that this was what 
was intended, while at the same time she feared 
the consequences. 

Charlotte’s fears were of much the same char- 
acter. 

May was genuinely alarmed about her mother, 
and the placid looking Robinson was smothering 
a very large degree of excitement. 

‘What is it, mamma? Are you ill?” cried 
May, springing to her mother’s side and em- 
bracing her. : 

“‘T was just about explaining to our guests, 
Mr. Robinson,’’ said Mrs. Crawford, nervously, 
‘that our loss had become known in the neigh- 
borhood.”’ 

“To not ask me,’? moaned Mrs. Waring, as 
if in answer to May’s question. ‘‘I cannot, can- 
not remember.”’ 

“*Remember. what, mamina.?’”? pleaded May, 
holding her mother fast as Mrs. Waring tried to 
break away from her embrace. 

A light began to dawn upon Robinson. It 
was a faint glimmer, but it re-aroused all his in- 
terest in the case; an interest that had been 
well-nigh crushed out by Myron’s abuse. 

‘Ah,’ he thought, “if I could only tell these 
ladics to let her alone! If I could only follow 
her once more I'd know the truth.” 

Mrs. Waring’s eves wavered for an instant ; 
she trembled from top to toe, and at last broke 
into violent sobbing. 
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“What is the matter?’ she gasped. ‘‘ What 
has happened to me?”’ 

“Tam afraid the mention of the diamond rob- 
bery has given her a shock,’’ said Charlotte, in 
cool, steady accents. 

“The diamonds ?’ returned Mrs. Waring, with 
a shudder, as she looked wildly around the room. 
“Oh, yes, we were speaking of them. Has 
nothing been learned of them ?” 

“Why, of course not, mamma,’’ answered 
May, in extreme agitation. ‘Don’t you know 
that it was but just now that Mrs. Crawford said 
that no trace had been found of the thieves ?”’ 

“Yes, I remember,’’? sobbed Mrs. Waring. 

“What were you trying to remember just 
now ?”’ asked May. 

Mrs. Waring controlled her sobs for a moment 
and looked blankly at her daughter. 

“T don’t know what you mean,”’ she said, and 
then was seized with another fit of trembling. 

“How I would like to ask her,’’ thought Rob- 
inson, ‘‘if she remembers what she did with 
them, or where she put them !”’ 

Mrs. Crawford was miserable beyond expres- 
sion. She regretted that she had mentioned 
the subject, although, even then, she could not 
perceive how she could have done otherwise. 
There was nothing, under the circumstances, to 
do but to give the best possible attention to Mrs. 
Waring ; and, soothing her with gentle words, 
she conducted the sobbing woman to her cham- 
ber, attended by May and followed closely by 
Charlotte. 

The latter, in leaving the room, darted an in- 
quiring glance at Robinson. 

‘*T came in to say good-by,’” said the intes#- 
gator, hastily, ‘‘but you may hear from toc 
again. Tell your mother that I shall exceite 
her commission for her.’’ , 

Charlotte looked vastly surprised, but ther: 
was no opportunity to say anything. for Robir- 
son had turned with much more than his usud 
alacrity and disappeared through the front doc. 

The young man risked his reputation for 
composure by running at full speed down the 
hill until he came to Professor Hubbard’s gi: te. 
He then walked the few paces to the front door, 
where he applied the old-fashioned knoeker wd 
stood panting upon the step until the door was 
opened by the professor. 

“Mrs. Waring cannot come !? remarked Rab- 
inson, abruptly. 

The professor's wrinkled face showed ne more 
than its customary pallor, but there wasa quick 
flash in his eyes, and Robinson raged because he 
could not interpret it correctly. 
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“I don’t think I understand you,”’ the pro- 
fessor responded, slowly ; ‘‘do you bring some 
kind of message from Mrs. Waring ?”’ 

‘*T came to say,”’ said Robinson, speaking very 
distinctly, ‘‘ that she cannot come at this hour; 
she is violently ill.’ 

‘*T am sorry to hear that,’’ replied Professor 
Hubbard. ‘‘ Was she intending to call on me at 
this time ?”’ 

‘Perhaps you have forgotten the appointment 
you had with her at noon?’ ventured Robin- 
son. 

The old scientist looked steadily at him for 


several seconds without replying, then he quietly | 


remarked : 

‘*Perhaps I have, but if Mrs. Waring had been 
able to call she would have found me here, as 
you see. Iam obliged to you, young man, for 
your courtesy in letting me know about ber 
health. Please convey my sincere hopes for 
her speedy recovery to all my friends at ‘The 
Towers.’ ”’ 

Robinson, outwardly self-possessed, was in- 
wardly raging. What would he not have given 
to have that battered ring in his hands for just 
two seconds! How he would have liked to dis- 
piay it suddenly to the professor! The sight of 
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that would certainly have broken down his re- 
serve. 

The old man had evidently been startled to 
some degree by the announcement of Mrs. War-. 
ing’s illness, and the fact that Robinson was cog- 
nizant of her appointment with the professor. If 
one more blow could have been given in the 
same direction, was it not likely that the old 
man would have weakened? This, at all events, 
was Robinson’s belief. 

The professor was closing the door, but the- 
young man could not let the interview end there. 

‘‘One moment, please,”? he said, earnestly. 
“*T want to tell you how it happened that Mrs. 
Waring was taken suddenly ill. Will you let me 
come in?” 

‘“‘With pleasure,’’ responded the professor, 
blandly. ‘‘Iam very busy, but I shall be glad 
to know the circumstances, especially if you hap- 
pen to think that I can be of any service to the 
lady.”’ 

He held the door open and Robinson marched 
directly past him, down the hall and into the 
laboratory, which was the room—he knew by 
the location of the window—where the professor 
had had his interview with Mrs. Waring a little 
more than twelve hours before. 


(To be continued. ) 
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DO YOU REMEMBER ? 
By LOUISE CHANDLER MOULTON. 


Do you remember how my head was lying 

Where your long, searching gaze could read my face— 
How my heart beat to your heart-beats replying, 

Held once—ah, once !—within your dear embrace? 


Oh, tender eyes, that bent and smiled above me, 

Fond arms that held, and clinging lips that kissed— 
Where’er you are to-night, I know you love me; 

Not I, alone, that blessedness have missed. 


I sit and hark—the lonesome waves are sighing, 
In mournful monotone, ‘‘Too late, too late !’’ 

I watch them breaking on the beach and dying, 
As broke on that lost hour our cruel fate. 


Yet sometimes seas tose back a ravished treasure 
Which they had swept away from longing sight— 
So may we find again in fuller measure 
The blessedness of that lost hour’s delight. 


And I shall feel once more your tender kisses, 
And answer with my heart-beats to your own— 
Some golden hour of unimagined blisses— 
Glad hour when I shall be no more alone. 
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By GEORGE WILLIS BARDWELL. 


Tue old-world charm of Brittany has become 
widely known only within the last quarter of a 
century. Thanks to the present rage after all 
that is strange and antiquated, and to the search 
after novel scenes, characters, costumes and cus- 
toms which may be utilized in the writing of 
books and the painting of pictures, this land and 
its interesting people have within a compara- 
tively few years become no longer strangers. 
The traveler and the novelist have made the 
grave, sombre character of the Breton peasant 
familiar to English literature, and the painter 
has caused the pictur- 
esque dress of this 
people and their cus- 
toms and surround- 
ings to become famil- 
iar wherever paintings 
are exhibited. Every 
vear, after the closing 
of the great salons and 
the usual spring exhi- 
bitions of pictures at 
Paris, small bands of 
artists detach them- 
selves from the gay 
capital, and go in 
many directions in 
search of fresh mate- 
rial to be worked up 
into artistic creations 
for the next season. 
These painters favor 
certain localities. 
Some go to the south 
of France, where they 
find the brilliant color 
which the midi affords ; some seek Normandy ; 
others are content with the vicinity of Paris or 
Barbizon, while quite a little colony scatters itself 
about Brittany, mostly along the coast in the 
neighborhood of Concarneau and Quimper. 

The Bretons have preserved their racial char- 
acteristics to a° remarkable degree. Their lan- 
guage, which has nothing in common with 
French, is like the people of Celtic origin, and 
it is a comparatively easy matter for one ac- 
quainted with the Welsh or Cornish dialect to 
acquire the Breton speech. The country, which 
has now for many hundred years been a 
stronghold of the Roman Catholic religion, still 


holds numerous relics of the more ancient faith 
of the Druid Celts in many a surviving custom, 
and in the great, mysteriously placed stones, 
cromlechs, menhirs and dolmens found in large 
numbers in the land. Naturally conservative 
in their ideas and non-progressive as the Bretons 
are, their environments tend to keep them so; 
their language differing so widely from the 
French, and their pursuits, almost entirely agri- 
culture and fishing, which at best yield but 
small results, give but little opportunity for ex- 
pansion. What their fathers were they are, and 
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their children shall be. But if they lack those 
enterprising qualities which Americans have 
come to consider the most important of per- 
sonal and national attributes, they possess others 
which are not to be lightly esteemed. They are 
hard-working, uncomplaining, honest, frugal and 
virtuous. The bit of land which their fore- 
fathers tilled, the old house, the bed, the clock, 
the furniture which has belonged to successive 
generations of one family, are the objects of af- 
fectionate care, and not to be lightly parted 
with. The farmer plods. on throughout his 
three-score years and ten, or as long as he 
may be able to work, living a life of unre- 
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THE TOILETTE OF THE BRIDE. 


FROM THE PAINTING BY HENRY MOSLER, 


mitting toil; the fisher, whose life has more 
variety to it, is exposed to the dangers of a 
perilous coast, and to the storms of the North 
Atlantic. The cod-fishers sail in their little 
fishing vessels to the banks in the vicinity of 
Iceland in order to follow their dangerous call- 
ing. It is asad day when the fishing fleet sails 
out of a Breton port bound for this land of fog, 
of ice and of terrible storms. Many are swal- 
lowed up in the solitude of the seas never to be 
heard of again. The sardine fishing is done 
nearer home, but wrecks are of frequent occur- 
rence along that stretch of coast, swept by the 
winds and waves of the Atlantic. Breton sailors 
are hardy, and excel in their profession. When 
ashore they are apt, in common with most of 
their calling, to be intemperate. 

In some parts of Brittany the racial features 
are much better preserved than in others. In 
‘Bas Bretagne,’’ or the region to the north and 
west, especially adjacent to the coasts, the old 
customs and the attire of the peasant class seem 
to have suffered less modification from outside 
influence than in the more southern parts. The 
costume varies in detail according to the place, 
but retains throughout the same gencral features. 
With the man a broad-brimmed, round-crowned, 
black felt hat, from under which flows the long 
hair which falls over the shoulders; a short, 
square-cut coat, the waist belted by a leather 
strap with a large metal buckle; broadly cut 
breeches, ordinarily of sailcloth, falling loosely 


to just below the 
knees, and wooden 
sabots. On church 
and féte days this 
costume is of finer 
stuffs, and bright with 
chenilles, ribbons and 
large buttons. The 
costumes of the wom- 
en are exceedingly 
picturesque, remind- 
ing one of some to be 
seen in certain of the 
Swiss cantons. The 
most _ characteristic 
thing is the coif, or 
cap, which varies with 
the locality or village, 
and it is an easy mat- 
ter for the experi- 
enced eye to detect 
the home of a Breton 
woman by peculiari- 
ties of her headgear. 
These caps are the pride of their wearers, and 
kept spotlessly white. The men are apt to carry 
a heavy, knotty stick, surmounted by a most 
formidable knob. It is called the ‘‘ pen-bas,”’ 
and distinctly recalls the Irish shillalah. 

The houses are very primitive in form, often of 
only one story, and are generally composed of one 
large room, which serves:as kitchen, living and 
bed room. The earth, pounded hard by the 
pressure of feet constantly passing to and fro, 
serves for the floor ; the ceiling is supported by 
heavy beams blackened with smoke and age. A 
large stone fireplace, in which logs of wood may 
be burned, warms the apartment and serves to 
prepare the food; and the copper cooking-ves- 
sels, scoured till they shine like gold, hang about 
the walls. The bedsteads are a most curious and 
interesting feature, being made like closets, in- 
closing the bedding and the sleeper. They are 
very handsome in appearance, being richly deco- 
rated with carving, and having a sliding door in 
front, which, when drawn to, has considerable 
open-work to admit the air. They line the walls 
of the room, and have that rich dark-red color 
which mahogany obtains with age. From the 
beams overhead usually hang bunches of herbs 
and well-smoked hams, and beautifully carved 
chests and armoires often fill the corners. The 
whole effect of the room is a treat to the eye of 
the artist, however he might desire surroundings 
in his own home more in keeping with modern 
ideas of comfort and utility. 
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The sardine-fishery is a most important one 
with the towns lying adjacent to the coast. The 
single town of Concarneau exports 15,000 to 
20,000 barrels annually, put up in boxes in oil, 
which represents only a part of the annual 
output, as large quantities are slightly cured and 
sent to neighboring inland towns, and many 
casks of them are salted down for shipment to 
foreign ports. From three to four hundred ves- 
sels are employed at sardine fishing at Concar- 
neau, and each vessel usually carries a crew of 
five men. The season is from June to Novem- 
ber, and the little fish are taken in gill-nets of 
considerable length, and having the top floated 
with corks, and the bottom some feet below, 
weighted with lead. A bait is used composed of 
the pounded roe of the codfish, or of the roe and 
flesh of the mackerel. In the evening, when the 
fleet returns with a good catch, the town is a 
scene of great bustle and activity. The fish are 
landed, counted out into baskets, washed and 
taken to one of the curing houses. Here women 
are employed who, with a single motion, decapi- 
tate and clean the fish, which are then placed in 
trays with divisions like a double gridiron, and 
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fried or dipped in boiling oil. The sardines are 
next packed in boxes, and these soldered tight. 
The boxes are tested as to their tightness by be- 
ing boiled in a cauldron for half an hour, after 
which they are stamped with the name of the 
establishment and packed in deal cases for ship- 
ment. Concarneau is a most unsavory place 
during the sardine season, for the smell of decay- 
ing fish is omnipresent. Piles of fishbones ac- 
cumulate at the doorways of the houses, and, 


were it not for the fresh sea-breeze, the place _~ 


would be untenable for the artist. 

The rocky coast has many indentations, which 
make naturally fine harbors, where the little 
boats may run for shelter when a storm is seen 
approaching. Yet thousands of men have lost 
their lives, and many a fine large ship has been 
caught and ground between wave and rock. 
Some of the little chapels along the shore have 
numbers of graves in their yards marked un- 
known, and some have tablets to the memory of 
brothers and husbands who have sailed out into 
the Iceland fog never to be heard of again. The 


life of the Breton fisher is well portrayed in 
Pierre Loti’s ‘‘Pécheur d’Island.”’ 


At some 
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places on the coast on stormy days the terrible 
war of the waters pounding on the rock can 
be heard far inland, and it is sure destruction 
for any vessel, great or small, which is caught 
too near that iron coast when the gale sweeps 
down the Northern Atlantic, driving the moun- 
tains of water before it. On such nights the 
people gather about the hearth and tell ghostly 
tales and recall ancient traditions of storm and 
wreck. There is a general belief that a storm 
will not abate until the waves have cast ashore 
the bodies of all the wicked and heretic who 
have been shipwrecked in the tempest. A quaint 
old prayer is often murmured by the Breton 
sailor when he puts to sea: ‘‘ My God, protect 
me, my boat is so small, and your sea so vast.’’ 
In the past these people gathered a goodly har- 
vest from the sea, and not always content with 
the number of wrecks which the waters and 
winds brought to their doors, they often decoyed 
unfortunate vessels by placing false lights. They 
would wait like birds of prey until the helpless 
stranger, lured to her doom, struck and broke to 
pieces, when they would descend upon the 
wreckage. Sometimes the boat thus lured 
would prove to contain brothers or husbands, 
and the pitiless wreckers searching the shore for 
treasures from the wreck would be horrified to 
see amongst the rocks and seaweed the familiar 
face of one of their own people. But this prac- 
tice of wrecking is now a thing of the past, 
though nothing is lost which the sea may cast 
up on the shores. There are still those who are 
suspected of being engaged in smuggling those 
two articles, salt and tobacco, which in France 
are Government monopolies, and the revenue 
coast-guard finds sufficient to do. 

The Bretons are almost always devout Roman 
Catholics. The priests are not such, however, 
as one may meet in Paris, or in the more south- 
ern parts of France. They are mostly of the 
people, with small learning or attainments, 
sturdy, hard-handed and earnest. The robes 
they go about in are worn and discolored by 
storms encountered on their journeys to and 
from remote farms or huts, whither they must 
go in all weathers to carry medicine and comfort 
to the sick, and sacrament to the dying. Their 
influence over these simple and pious folk is 
large, and even the rough sailors treat them with 
becoming deference and respect. His religion 
pervades all that the Breton peasant does. A 
prayer precedes the meal and the knife describes 
the sign of the cross upon the bread before it is 
cut. When a member of a family lies seriously 
ill the rest of the houschold assemble about the 
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sickbed and pray for the patient’s recovery. 
Sometimes a great pardon is proclaimed at some 
particular town, and the people often journey 
long distances to the place in order to gain re- 
mission of their sins. 

In his way the tailor in Brittany is a most im- 
portant personage. The cutting and making of 
clothing is, indeed, included among his profes- 
sional duties, but form, it may be said, only an 
incidental part of them. It is he who bears the 
news and gossip of the neighborhood from house 
to house, who carries lovers’ messages, and who 
plays the part of envoy in marriage negotiations, 
besides preparing the trousseau of the bride. 
The men affect to look down upon him as being 
effeminate, yet they are glad at times to avail 
themselves of his services. He seldom marries, 
and if he has a fixed residence, is not often to 
be found there except in summer. The rest of 
the time he is traveling from house to house, 
busy with his scissors and needle. It may read- 
ily be imagined how gladly he is welcomed in 
parts where newspapers are rare or unknown, 
and the women get small chance to gossip or ex- 
change confidences. When a young Breton feels 
himself sufficiently affluent to afford a wife, he 
sends the tailor to the young woman whom he 
has selected as having the qualities of good looks 
and sufficient fortune, with an offer of marriage. 
The tailor sings his praises, and the girl, if there 
be no previous attachment, and the young man 
seems a desirable match, refers the knight of the 
scissors to her parents. If they are favorably 
impressed with the young man’s qualities and 
possessions, a day is set when the young man 
may call on the girl and her people, and the 
prospective bridegroom is regaled with bread 
and wine. A time is then fixed when the two 
families may come together and arrange the 
terms of the contract. On the day appointed 
the parents of the two put on their gala dress, 
and the father and mother of the young man re- 
pair to the home of the future bride. All is in 
readiness ; the beds are arranged and open for 
inspection, the chests of linen likewise, and the 
portion of the bride arranged in attractive piles 
of coin in a conspicuous place. The carts and 
carriages are placed in the yard so that they will 
show to best advaniage, and the horses are well 
groomed. Sometimes many of the objects are 
borrowed for the occasion. The object of all this 
exhibition of goods is to impress the visiting 
party with the prosperity of the girl’s relatives, 
showing the proposed connection to be a desira- 
ble one, and allow the latter to demand a good 
settlement for the young man. When the place 
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is fully inspected and the terms of the marriage 
contract agreed upon, the fathers strike hands 
upon the bargain and the matter is finally con- 
cluded. 

Eight days before the marriage the two young 
people separately invite their friends to the wed- 
ding, which takes place in the church after a 
visit to the mayor. The wedding feast is then 
begun, during the course of which the newly mar- 
ried pair comport themselves most gravely. After 
the feast the dance begins, and this lasts till mid- 


herbs are supposed to lend the wrestler added 
strength so that he may win at the games. When 
the tempest is high, and the many sounds of the 
turmoil of wind and water are in the air, the 
good people cross themselves and fancy they 
hear the cries and murmuring of spirits blown 
hither and thither by the gale vainly trying to 
find one another. 

The custom of lighting fires on St. John’s Day 
is one which is still in vogue in many places in 
Lower Brittany. These are made on the hilltops, 
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night. The form of the celebration varies some- 
what according to the province, and there are 
numerous interesting features which have fallen 
into disuse. 

The superstitions of the Breton people are 
many, and doubtless often originally derived 
from their Celtic ancestors. The air, the earth 
and the seas all have their signs, portents and 
omens. Certain herbs a, considered as having 
magic properties, an] these Must be gathered 
only at a particular py), amd time, usually at 


midnight in some UN¢ay,, spot. Some of these 


and when lighted at evening to appear here and 
there like sparkling miniature stars, they give a 
most weird effect to the landscape. Around the 
fires dance the young girls, attired in their festal 
gowns, for it is a common saying that if a 
maiden shall dance at nine of these fires she 
will be married within the year. About the 
fires stand the men chanting or singing songs in 
honor of the saint. Every family that can af- 
ford the cost of the fuel has a fire. Sometimes 
those too poor to do so send their little children 
about to ask alms at the neighboring hamlets, 
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and thus procure the means. A cinder from the 
ashes is often preserved, and is supposed to 
have the property of protecting its owner from 
lightning, and the crown or wreath of flowers 
which accompanies each fire is eagerly seized 
and disputed for because of its alleged talis- 
manic powers against 
the ills both of the 
flesh and of the spirit. - 
This custom of light- 
ing fires on St. John’s 
Day is supposed by 
some authorities to be 
an echo of a forgotten 
rite of the ancient 
faith of the Druid 
priests. 

Throughout this 
land there is a fixed 
belief in the influence 
of the ‘evil eye.” 
Mothers are apt to 
make the sign of the 
cross before nursing 
their infants, and the 
linen with which the 
child is swathed is 
sprinkled from time to 
time with holy water 
from the church. In 
some parts of Brittany 
an evil influence is 
feared by the mother 
when a person, in passing her as she holds her 
infant, fails to observe the usual Breton greet- 
ing : ‘‘Soyez bénie de Dieu.”’ 

Both the traveler in Brittany and the artist 
who goes to live and study among these Breton 
people is sure to find them and their ways of 
more than ordinary interest. The painter can 
easily procure models at any of the places most 
frequented by his profession, and their charges 
are small. With those who have become known 
to fame largely through their paintings of Breton 
subjects may be mentioned some of the most cele- 
brated, both of modern French and of American 
painters. Both Dagnan-Bouveret and Jules Breton 
have caught and depicted the character and senti- 
ment of this people with an insight and fidelity 
almost miraculous. Alexander Ilarrison may 
be shown as one of our own countrymen who 
has become celebrated to a great extent through 
his Breton subjects, and likewise Henry Mosler, 
another American, who is perhaps better known 
as a painter of these people than any other 
artist, and who owes the many honors which 
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have marked his career to the excellence of his 
Breton canvases. The reproductions which ac- 
company this article are taken from some of his 
paintings, and show scenes from the peasant life 
not idealized, but true to life. 

There hangs in the Luxembourg National Gal- 
lery in Paris a paint- 
ing called ‘‘Le Re- 
tour.”’ It represents 
the characteristic Bre- 
ton interior, with the 
huge carved bed or 
lit clos, and stone fire- 
place. In the bed lies 
the body of the old 
peasant who has just 
died after receiving 
the last rites of the 
church from the priest 
who now stands sor- 
rowfully by the bed- 
side. Before the bed, 
in deepest contrition, 
kneels the penitent 
prodigal, too late re- 
turned to see alive 
his aged parent. 
Henry Mosler was a 
young man when he 
painted this picture in 
1879, and its success 
may be said to have 
been the turning point 
in his career. He now stands out as one of the 
most prominent in his profession. His pictures, 
of which a good many are owned in the United 
States, have won him the brightest honors in 
Berlin, Vienna and Munich, and his collection 
of medals and prizes is a most generous one. 
In Paris his paintings are lettered H. C., or Hors 
Concours, which is to indicate that he may no 
longer compete for prizes, having received all 
that any one man can reasonably expect. He 
was also made an officer of the Legion d’ Hon- 
neur in France. 

In 1878 Mosler was a student in Paris under 
M. Hebert. His desire was to exhibit a picture 
in the Salon, but his funds were running so 
alarmingly low that it seemed that he would be 
obliged to return to America without accom- 
plishing his wish. The subject of ‘‘The Re- 
turn’? had been present to his mind in various 
forms for some time. He consulted his master, 
Hebert, who advised him to go down into Brit- 
tany, where he could live very economically and 
at the same time find plenty of material for the 
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picture he desired to paint. The advice was fol- 
lowed, Mosler first securing his steamer ticket 
ahead, so that, in case his money gave out, he 
could get back to New York. While painting 
the picture he also found it necessary to live with 
the most careful economy, and when the canvas 
was finally completed he had barely enough left 
to purchase a suitable frame. 

On the day of the opening of the Salon he re- 
paired, with many misgivings, to the exhibition 
building, and entered with the throng of artists, 
literary men and dilettanti usual to the first day 
at the Salon. He had some small hopes of find- 
ing his picture in one of the many rooms, per- 
haps in some corner or high up on the walls. 
He searched the apartments one after another in 
vain, and his heart sank with the conviction that 
his picture had been rejected by the hanging 
committee, and that within a few days he would 
start for New York, his chance to exhibit in the 
Salon lost. At the end of a line of rooms was 
one of considerably larger dimensions, over the 
entrance to which was lettered ‘‘Salle d’Hon- 
neur.’’ Mosler passed in with the others, though 
his interest in the exhibition had waned with his 
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great disappointment. Before one of the paint- 
ings was congregated quite a crowd. He was too 
short in’stature to see over the heads of the peo- 
ple what the subject of the picture might be ; but, 
moved by curiosity to find out what was of such 
unusual interest, he managed to get a glimpse of 
it, and was struck motionless with amazement to 
recognize his own picture before which the critics 
were assembled. It seemed too good to be true, 
that he, almost unknown in the great art world 
of Paris, should have his picture hung on the 
line in the Salle d’Honneur. But it was a fact, 
nevertheless, and, better still, the painting was 
bought by the French Government, being the 
first one by an American artist to achieve that 
distinction and be hung in the Luxembourg Gal- 
lery. : 

Of course the money that he received for 
‘‘Le Retour’? made him once more independ- 
ent, and rendered his return to the United States 
unnecessary. His path was now marked out for 
him, and he soon went back to Brittany to pre- 
pare other canvases. For twelve years ‘‘ Le Re- 
tour’? occupied a place of honor on the line in 
the Luxembourg Gellery, and in 1893 was still 
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to be seen there. This was only the beginning 
of a series of successes which have marked his 
artistic career. He has not always confined 
himself to the painting of Breton subjects, how- 
ever, and his latest success was the winning of the 
Clark prize at the National Academy Exhibition 
at New York in 1895. 

The other reproductions of his pictures which 
accompany this sketch are ‘‘La Toilette de Noce,’’” 
“Au Coin du Feu’’ and ‘‘ The Marriage Feast.’’ 
‘‘La Toilette de Noce’’ shows the interior of a 
characteristic Breton shop, where the bride that 
is to be Is selecting the materials for the wedding 
gown and trousseau. The tailor, so important a 
factor to the success of these affairs, is engaged 
in ascertaining the quantity of stuff necessary for 
the dress, while the young lover is in attendance 
and the mother dickers about the price. In ‘‘Au 
Coin du Feu,” or ‘‘The Chimney Corner,’”’ the 
great granite fireplace common to the Breton 


home is realized with all its cozy warmth, and 
with the country lassie and laddie chatting be- 
fore it. The scene at the wedding feast is such 
as, however novel to American eyes, may be 
seen almost any day in Brittany. The newly 
married sit at table with the bridesmaid, grooms- 
man, the village priest and the bride’s father 
and mother. The guests are just arriving. The 
white linen sheets, one of which is hung over the 
antique bed in the background, and the other 
spread on the table, are handiwork of the bride, 
and formin a part of her ‘‘dot.’’ On the bench 
before the table is a plate of butter resembling a 
cake in its ornamentation. Friends of the pair 
who wish to make a little present cut a twig as 
they come to the féte, and, splitting one end of 
this, insert a coin. On arriving at the house 
this twig, with the gold or silver piece attached, 
is stuck into the dish of butter, and becomes a 
part of the capital of the happy pair. 


THE DIVORCE -OF SIPA. MYRENE; 


By E. W. 


NDILACIO, no 
doubt, imagined 
that he had paid 
the whole price 
of his wife when 
he had satisfied 
all the demands 
of her father for 
beads and blank- 


ets, calicos and 
cows, rum, tobacco 
and — gunpowder. 


That shows that the 
young man_ knew 
little of women, and 
less of what the fates 
had in store for him. 

His Sipa Myrene 
did not disappoint 
him, when at last he had her, for she was a most 
accomplished forager and cook. She was as strong 
as a horse, and more patient than a mule in work- 
ing the plantation. She could paddle a canoe 
all day, and fight a head wind after her husband 
had given out. No woman in all the village, 
not in all the villages of the Mosquitos, in 
truth, could equal her in catching the turtle 
swimming in the clear lagoons ; no one could 
bring home more turtle eggs; no one of them 
all had fatter pigs nor healthier chickens. She 
was a jewel. 

_And she was a beauty. Her brown skin was 
smooth and glistened like the face of the lagoon 
at evening. She was plump, too, beyond the 
plumpness of most maidens of her race, for 
which she had double reason for thanking her 
mother ; for that dame was an excellent pro- 
vider, and was, moreover, fat and jolly, as be- 
came the wife of the richest chief of her nation. 

Sipa’s husband had never heard that the price 
of a virtuous woman is above the price of rubies; 
therefore he and everyone else thought that the 
father had made the infatuated swain pay a tre- 
mendous figure, before he could have in mar- 
riage the favorite daughter of as rich and power- 
ful a chief as Butuco was. With great satisfaction 
he remembers even now that the old man is safe 
in the ground, that the old chief’s consent came 
quickly after he saw the four or five fathoms of 
a most beautiful fabric, a work of such art as had 
never before dazelled the eyes of Mosquitia. 
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On that fabric were fine horses in gay trap- 
pings cantering around rings, and standing on 
their bare backs were women in breech-cloths 
more charming than those worn by any Waika or 
other Indian Butuco had ever seen. If those 
women, clad in those palpuras had been living, 
breathing women, Butuco would have gladly 
made half a dozen of them his wives, and defied 
the jealousy of the two wives he already had. 

Perhaps it was lucky for him that he had to 
be content with their pictures; as it was, they 
made him much trouble. For he was foolish 
enough to give one of his wives as much of the 
beautiful cloth as was left after she had made for 
his own bed a spread. And then there was 
trouble. For Mrs. Butuco number two declared 
war, and made war, too, until the old man bar- 
gained with Indilacio for another four fathoms 
‘of the goods, with which to satisfy his dis- 
gruntled partner. 

It hurt the old man until his last day to know 
that that son-in-law of his took advantage of his 
father-in-law’s plight, stirred up contention be- 
tween the two mothers-in-law, and so compelled 
the payment of more than double price for the 
goods ; and there was more than a suspicion that 
the young wife helped her husband in this in- 
iquity. Which shows that a man’s own daugh- 
ter is not to be trusted to stand by her father 
when her husband is on the other side of a ques- 
tion. 

Sipa Myrene brought a price so much above 
the average of the matrimonial market—so 
much, in fact, above that which any woman of 
her race had brought, that she was cordially dis- 
liked by every matron of her nation, for their 
vanity was hurt, and by every maid who could 
not reasonably hope to bring as much, So she 
had demoralized the market, and spoiled many 
a girl’s chance for an early wedding, for the fa- 
thers felt bound in self-respect to try hard to 
get for their daughters somewhere near as much 
as had been obtained by Butuco for his Sipa 
Myrene. 

‘That Indilacio paid for his wife ” And 
they counted oyer again the many things which 
had been given for that girl. Then aspiring 
swains went away, and in their hearts was bitter- 
ness toward Indilacio and his wife. Surely 
greed brings punishment upon innocent people 

+» at times. 
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‘‘Indilacio was a fool to pay so much, and 
you are no Butuco!’’ cried impassioned mam- 
mas and longing maids. 

‘*But we may find another fool—one who will 
pay as much for you!’ a vexed father replied 
to his daughter, and his answer was applauded 
by men. 

The account of Sipa Myrene looked rather 
better after many of the goods given for her 
came as an inheritance to Sipa Myrene and her 
husband, when her father died, and the account 
was more than squared when Mockala had paid 
up, as you shall be told. 

Indilacio and his wife prospered greatly, and 
were well content, until one day they quarreled 
because she had nothing for breakfast. She 
knew that she was in the wrong, of course, so 
she declared that she wouldn’t tramp miles 
along the beach gathering wood and hunting 
turtle eggs for a man so lazy that he would sleep 
until noon, as ali Waikas did. As for him, he 
might just come along with her, if he wanted 
cocos or mandioc, yucca or bananas; for he’d 
have to do a fair share of the work if he wanted 
a lion’s share of the food. 

Indilacio was young then, but he should have 
known that it would be better to not heed this 
wild speech. She would soon see the utter un- 
reasonableness of her talk, and return to her 
duties. No, he wasn’t wise enough for that ; 
instead ; he said: - 

“That girl from€Cartago Lagoon, she would- 
n’t let a man starve. No; she is young and 
strong, and good-looking. Iam rich enough to 
have two wives.”’ 

That was as fire to gunpowder, and Sipa flared 
up prodigiously. She let her husband under- 
stand clearly that a daughter of Butuco would 
never let her husband have another wife and an- 
other home while she lived to prevent—never ! 
And as to his riches ; what had he, she’d like to 
know, for which he was not indebted to her! 
He had no plantation, and not even a house, 
for by all the Jaws of right and the Mosquitos, 
all they two had was her own. What had he 
ever done, she'd like to know, to till that planta- 
tion or to keep that watla, after it was roofed ! 
And didn’t she plant every banana mata, and 
every madioc stalk, and every sweet potato and 
coco root herself, while he loafed in his ham- 
mock ! 

There was blackness in that watla for days, 
and the neighbors cheerfully took part in the 
quarrel. For, of course, it would never do for 
Indilacio to surrender his time-honored right to 
have as many wives as he could get. And it 
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was his duty to stand firmly by his rights and 
the rights of his fellow men. If men do not do 
so, where on earth will women stop their de- 
mands? The time will come when they will re- 
quire that their husbands shall bring firewood, 
and carry home bananas and game, fish and tur- 
tle ; mayhap even insist that men shall hoe and 
dig in the plantations ! 

So it happened that Mockala, the stingy, heard 
of the trouble between Indilacio and his wife, and 
came over from Caucari in time to find in Patuca 
@ saddened man and a maddened woman. He 
went away again a week later, and with him 
went Sipa Myrene, while in the watla she had 
deserted stayed her husband, his head bowed 
down by a sorrow which was part of the price he 
had to pay for that wife of his. Truly the price 
of a virtuous woman is greater than that of 
many rubies. 

There was trouble at Caratasca. It must have 
been Lassa himself—what other mischief-mak- 
ing spirit could have planned such work—that 
decreed that Sipa Myrene should come with 
Mockala at that time of all times, to the village 
where was the new governor of Mosquitia, whom 
they wished to meet; and where, as the evil 
ones would have it was Sipa Myrene’s deserted 
husband also, whom the guilty couple certainly 
did not wish to gee, 

Indilacio’s pitpan was moored amid the score 
of other canoes which Jay in the shadow, wide 
and dark, of the Indian fig that sheltered the 
landing. So it came that when the soft ocean 
breeze of the morning had wafted their dory 
across Laguna Caratasca, from where -cocoa-palms 
rustled over Mockala’s watla on the shore of the 


’ Caribbean sea, Sipa Myrene failed to notice that 


particular canoe, which she had reason to know 
so well. ae 

It cannot be denied that Sipa Myrene was 
careless.. She should have used her eyes better. 
But so it happened that they two showed few 
misgivings when they went up the long and 
grassy slope toward the big house where the 
governor lay in his hammock, smoking his after- 
breakfast cigar, for it was midday. 

Mockala’s air was rather sheepish, it is true ; 
but he was a man, and had done that which even 
Waikas look upon as rather shady. But his 
companion was a woman, and there was, there- 
fore, in her mien no sign of doubt nor of timid- 
ity. Her head was carried proudly, and why 
should it not be, indeed? Had not Mockala 
begged her to elope with him, from home and 
husband, and was not that an honor to her? 
He knew that by doing that he risked the cen- 
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sure of his public, and was sure to incur the 
vengeance of Indilacio and all of his kin. 
Proud! Had she not always been proud of her- 
self, her birth, her wealth? Then why not now, 
when she knew that she was envied by all her 
sisters of Mosquitia ? 

Yet there was a doubt, down in the corner 
of her heart, for they were now to meet the new 
governor, and he was a white man. She had 
heard that such men will have only one 
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laws of the Mosquitos, that she’d given up tO 
run away with this bold Mockala—she would 
have never done it if Indilacio hadn’t been be- 
witched by that girl from Cartago Lagoon, and 
threatened to take that worthless hussy for his 
second wife. 

The couple were surrounded before they were 
within fifty feet of the door of the governor’s 
house. A score or more Waikas and their women 
were vociferously gabbling together. The noise 


“1 WANT MY OWN WOMAN 


wife, and one home; which shows how foolish 
some folk otherwise sensible can be about a 
matter upon which men depend so much for 
comfort. And she had heard somewhere that 
white women remain faithful to one husband 
all their lives. But she could understand how 
a woman might be quite content to do that for a 
man who would pay to a woman so high a com- 
pliment as to have her for his only wife. She, 
Sipa Myrene herself, daughter of Butuco, the 
great chief, would have never left Indilacio’s 
watla—no, that was her own house, by all the 
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brought evéry other Mosquito from the watlas, 
and Indilacio was among them. 

As soon as his eye fell on Sipa Myrene he 
rushed to the crowd and tried to force his way 
to where stood his recreant wife and the villain 
who had run away with her. 

‘““ You Caucari tief, you stole my woman !’’ he 
yelled, shaking the crude harpoon he held, and 
thrusting aside the woman who strove to keep 
him back. 

‘Nigger tief, you! 
kets—plenty white man blankets. 


Give me cow and blan- 
T’ll kill you, 
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tief ’ shouted Indilacio, still struggling to reach 
his enemy. 

‘Won't give blanket,’’ cried Mockala, back- 
ing away. ‘‘T give cow.” 

“YT kill you—kill you now!” 
wronged husband, maddened by this refusal to 
pay for the stolen wife. He tried to jab his 
harpoon into the ribs of Mockala. 

Then Mockala thought it might be w-ll to go 
away from Caratasca. He ran down the path 
toward the landing, the injured husband in swift 
pursuit. The crowd shouted and laughed, in 
the joyous hope that there would be a fight, 
with blood—not too much, but some gore in it. 

Mockala was half way down the path when he 
heard Sipa Myrene shouting to him. He swerved 
from the path toward a pine which stood a rod 
or two away, and there snatched up from the 
ground a bit of limb which had been broken 
into fragments by its fall from the tree. With 
it in hand he boldly faced his pursuer, who 
promptly halted as soon as he saw that his op- 
ponent was armed. 

When his foe hesitated Mockala took cour- 
age and advanced with upraised arm, threaten- 
ing to throw that rotten chunk at the head of 
the other. And that deeply wronged, yet pru- 
dent, husband fled up the slope toward the crowd 
and safety. Mockala pursued, with wild yells of 
rage, while the crowd jeered both, and shouted 
their glee. 

The yelling and chatter, the squabbling and 
laughter brought from the governor’s major- 
domo the command: ‘‘Here, you! Stop that 
racket ! What's all this noise about ?”’ 

‘*Mockala stole Indilacio’s woman !’’ 
one. 

‘‘He won’t pay for her !’ shouted another. 

‘He wants another man’s wife for nothing !’ 
exclaimed a Waika, scornfully. 

“* Let me tell the governor. He’ll tell us the 
right thing ! this from Indilacio, who shrewdly 
thought that the white man might have prej- 
udices which would favor one whose property 
had been stolen by one who would make no 
amends nor restitution, as demanded by law. 

“Yes, ves ?? shouted the crowd, delighted by 
the idea. It would be an honor as well as a 
novelty to have a white governor decide a case 
for them. 

The major-domo went into the room where 
the governor was, and came out again. 

“Come in here; and, remember, only one 
must speak ata time.” 

They could see no good reason for so many 
keeping still at once, but it was an order from 


yelled the 


cried 
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high authority, so there was no demur. Neither 
was there obedience, for all began gabbling as 
soon as they entered the governor’s presence, 
that he might be sure of hearing the tryth, the 
whole truth, and possibly a little more. 

He commanded all to be silent, which was 
hard. He next ordered Indilacio to stand he- 
fore his desk, and the others were motioned 
back. They squatted on the floor, leaned against 
the walls, or stood shuffling their bare soles on 
the floor, while they fingered Tee or skirts as 
the case might be. 

“Now, tell your story,’ 
curtly. 

“Sipa Myrene, my woman. 
Everybody knows it. 


* said the governor, 


I pay for her. 
I give cow, good fat cow, 


_and pine (fine, beautiful) blankets—warm, soft, 


blue—for that woman. Her father was Butuco. 
He was big chief; he had much beep (beeves) 
and tooktas (boys). We rich, Ou, rich !’ 

‘‘ What has the wealth of her father got to do 
with this?’ asked the governor. 

‘* A good deal, I suspect,’’ replied the major- 
domo. ‘‘ The price of a girl depends a great deal 
on the standing of her family, as it does in the 
States.’’ 

‘Go on, Indilacio,”’ said the governor. 

“‘T make big plantation an’ good watla—no 
other woman has such big watla like that. And 
plenty pig, plenty, and fat ; and chicken, too.”’ 

‘‘All them, he got them now!’ exclaimed 
Sipa Myrene. ‘‘All them I left,’? she added, 
with a touch of regret in her tone. 

‘‘She left them—yah ! Couldn’t carry them !"’ 
commented Indilacio. ‘Tobacco, too, much to- 
bacco I give it ; and rum Butuco had for his girl 
before I got um,’”’ and the injured husband sor- 
rowfully reflected on the joy he might have from 
that tobacco and rum if he could only have 
them now in the time of his bereavement. His 
native hearers groaned in sympathy and cast 
black looks at Sipa Myrene, who could find no 
word to say, for well she knew that her father, 
old Butuco, had taken care that no drop of that 
rum should escape, nor a pipeful of that tobacco 
get away from him. 

‘He gave too much ; 
Mockala. 

Sipa Mvrene frowned on the speaker. 

“No, not too much,’ cried the indignant In- 
dilacio. =‘‘No woman worth as much, but Sipa 
is worth more. What woman can catch the tur- 
tle hetter? None works as well in the planta- 
tion! Always plenty of fish in her kettle, and 
turtle eggs. Comotes and cocos—her man is fat, 
always. No man can paddle the pitpan as well 


he’s a fool !? ejaculated 
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all the day, when the wind is ahead, too. She’s 
never tired. Look at the arms of her, big and 
round, like the arm of tigre negro when he car- 
ries off a cow! What woman swims fast like 
alligator ; ten alligators can’t swim fast like Sipa 
Myrene. The load she can carry—a horse can’t 
stand up under it! A cow, a blanket!) Yah !’ 
he howled, in utter despair of ever making any 
white man understand the full worth of that 
paragon of Mosquito womankind, whose price 
was so far above that of many rubies, or even 
that of many cows. 

“Well, what have you to say about this, 
Mockala?’’ the governor asked. But Moeckala 
seemed to have nothing ready to say. The 
governor turned to the woman. 

“Do you wish to go with Mockala?’ he 
asked. 

“Yes,’’? she replied, after a look at Indi- 
lacio. 

‘*Mockala, do you wish to keep this woman as 
your own? Come, answer.”’ 

“Ou,”’ that gentleman replied, broadly grin- 
ning at the prospect of coming off an easy win- 
ner. 

“Well, Indilacio, will vou let the girl go, if 
vou are well paid ?”’ 

‘*Sipa Myrene is my own woman. Ti have 
blood pay. See her, how fat she is and smooth ! 
Her legs are like the round pine tree, and her 
skin shines like the sea when the sun looks over 
its edge. I want my own woman ; there is none 
as good.’”’ 

‘Well, come here after café to-morrow, and 
I'll decide the matter. Have no fighting about 
it to-night. You women would better hide the 
machetes and guns.’’ And the governor waved a 
dismissal. 

Then he sent for a couple of grizzled patri- 
archs of the village, and asked of them many 
things. Afterward he slept the sleep of the wise 
man. : 

A larger crowd was at his door about seven 
o'clock the next morning, waiting for the verdict 
of the new minister of justice. He kept them 
waiting only a few minutes before they were ad- 
mitted to his rooms. 

“Tf Mockala gives vou as many things as you 
gave for vour wife, will vou be satisfied, Indi- 
lacio ?”’ the governor asked. 

“T don’t want them! T want inv woman! 
Pll never have any other ! 

Then the women looked approvingly at Indi- 
lacio, and turned with scorn on Sipa Myrene to 
speak their minds freely about a woman who 
would leave a man who had so just an appreci- 
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ation of a woman's worth. He deserved a far 
better wife than that shameless thing could ever 
be—that hussy, who was even then smiling de- 
fiantly in their very faces!) What had she but 
her pride, that two good men should ever quar- 
rel about her, when there were plenty of women 
who would be glad to take her place with either 
of them. 

But she had ever been a conceited upstart, 
and her husband had _ paid far too much for her, 
even if she was the favorite daughter of that old 
pirate, Butuco, who was richest of all Waikas 
ever known, and most feared and hated until he 
was happily under ground, and his spirit had 
heen safely sent away from the habitations of 
his kind, to the dark regions beyond the forest 
where dwell Lassa and all lesser evils. 

“Well, Indilacio, you’d hetter get another 
girl, younger and prettier than this one, to take 
her house and plantation, her pigs and chickens, 
her pretty dishes, dresses and blankcts,”’ said the 
governor, covertly smiling as he saw the effect 
on Sipa Myrene of the mention of the priceless 
things he had named. ‘You may take a wife, 
for you are divorced from Sipa Myrene.”’ 

“And you, Mockala, I'll let off easily this 
time, but I shall severely punish the next man 
who steals another’s wife. One week from to- 
day you must bring to me here as many things, 
and as good, as Indilacio gave for Sipa. Then 
you shall have the girl, and Indilacio shall have 
the goods.” 

“No, no!’ cried the horrified Mockala, who 
had never been famed for liberality. ‘It’s too 
much, much! That fool pay too much for her ! 
She’s not worth a cow, a skinny old cow,’’ he 
added, appealingly. ‘‘ She gets no firewood, no 
turtle eggs ; she makes no plantation ; she’d let 
aman starve. No woman is worth so much as 
that.”’ 

The women all groaned indignant condemmna- 
tion of the unlucky speaker. 

“ Mockala will bring the things, as the gov- 
ernor has said. It is right. If he doesn’t, Indi- 
lacio may shoot cows,’’ said the patriarchs who 
had been consulted. 

There could be no appeal after that decision. 
Mockala knew that if Indilacio should shoot a 
cow or more in revenge, he, Mockala would have 
to pay their owners for the animals ; and who 
could tell when Indilacio would stop killing. if 
he began. 

So Mockala induced a friend to go with jim 
to Caucari to strip his own watla, half beggar his 
mother, and get hopelessly in debt to his friends, 
that he might pay the penalty put on him by 
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that merciless governor, whom he heartily cursed 
as the two paddled across the lagoon, and cursed 
again and again as they paddled back. The en- 
raged Mockala gloated over the idea that he 
would take out of that woman’s hide full repay- 
ment for all she was costing him—if her dusky 
hide could last long enough to pay the debt. 

For it was all her fault. She had made a 
wide reputation as being the best of workers in 
plantation and in canoe, the best of foragers and 
cooks, If it hadn’t been for that he would have 
never thought of going to Patuca to coax her to 
run away from her husband. She was the pret- 
tiest of all women in Mosquitia, too, and that 
had helped tempt him. Truly women are on 
every trail that leads man to trouble. 

But Mockala was careful to be ready with his 
goods at the time and place set, for there was 
that about the governor’s quiet manner which 
made Mockala fear worse penalty for failure to 
obey. 

Indilacio was there to receive his dues, and 
Sipa Myrene had been kept as hostage for both. 
The late husband sadly carried a few of the things 
to his pitpan and piled them in the bottom. 
Sympathizing villagers carried all the rest down 
and arranged them in his boat. Then the two 
men shook hands before all the people, in token 
that all accounts were now squared, all old scores 
wiped out. But there was that in the heart of 
each which told that he would find it most agree- 
able to open a new account at the first chance. 

At last Indilacio pulled out of the muddy bot- 
tom the slim pole which had been thrust down 
through a hole cut through the flat bow of his 
pitpan to anchor it to the shore. He seated 
himself in the stern of the craft, and backed 
away from the landing. The people of the whole 
hamlet gathered on the edge of the bank to see 
him off for Patuca. 

A woman called a farewell to the departing 
friend, and he replied. She chanted another re- 
frain, and he answered sadly. Again she raised 
her voice to a louder key as she walked along the 
bank abreast of his pitpan, now forty feet or 
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more away; and then she was interrupted. A 
dark form brushed her aside, there was a splash 
in the water of the lagoon, and a minute later 
thick tresses of long, black hair streamed behind 
a dusky face upturned beside the receding pit- 
pan. It was the face of that Sipa Myrene. 

She caught the shovel-shaped bow and clam- 
bered up to him she had been so proud to know 
was hers alone. She stood erect on the broad 
bow, while the water streamed from skirt and 
skin and hair that shone like jet. Her brown 
skin glistened in the sunshine like the wet coat 
of a rising seal. She turned toward the shore 
and laughed. 

‘*Sipa Myrene isn’t worth one cow, Mockala— 
one skinny old cow!’’ she cried, mockingly. 
‘¢She lets her man starve! Indilacio was a fool 
to pay so much for her; but you pay as much, 
and Indilacio has Sipa Myrene. See, I go to his 
watla. He’ll never have other woman there. 
There shall never be any other there—never !” 
she shouted, and turned to her husband. He 
nodded assent most earnestly. 

The women on the bank laughed and shouted. 
They had a better opinion of that girl than ever 
before, and they had always known that she was 
the most daring of all her kind—more daring 
than most men, in truth. She was worthy of 
honor, for she had before their eyes tricked and 
humiliated the man who had dared to decry al] 
women. 

‘*Paddle, ’Lacio, paddle! We'll go to our 
own watla !’’ cried his wife, and, with such de- 
light as comes to few women, she turned the bow 
toward the great field of lilies through which lay 
the way to her old home. 

Then arose ringing chants of farewell and cor- 
dial good wishes, and Indilacio joyfully raised his 
voice with that of his wife to chant triumphant 
responses to the song that floated after them. 

Indilacio did paddle, and was happy even 
though he knew quite well that he had not yet 
paid the full price of Sipa Myrene. Our readers 
will learn what he did pay in another story to 
be given next month. 
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** ABOVE THE DYING VICTIMS STAND THE HORSES AND BRAWNY FISHERMEN,”? 


SALMON FISHING ON 


THE COLUMBIA. 


By JOSEPH WILLIAM COLLINS. 


Noruine is more calculated to impress the 
mind with a sense, of the vast resources of this 
continent, and the energy and intelligence which 
have utilized them, than a consideration of the 
salmon industry on the Columbia River. It 
may be true that the settlement of the Columbia 
River basin was, in large part, at least, devoid 
of the romance that attended the colonization of 
other sections of North America, where the set- 
tler was compelled to wage almost unceasing war 
with the lurking savage, and destruction of 
homes, death or captivity, were perils that con- 
tinuously menaced the adventurous pioneer. 
Nevertheless, there is much in the utilization of 
nature’s bounties and the development of vast 
commercial possibilities, to attract attention ; 
that, in fact, may be considered even startling, 
when viewed in the light of accomplished results 
within a brief period. Indeed, the plainest facts 
approach the marvelous, for it seems incredible 
that a stream known only to the wild Indian a 
little more than a century ago should have re- 

cently contributed such vast supplies of food, and 
Zn aggregation of wealth from its fisheries that 
Seems almost fabulous. 

The year 1896 completed the third decade of 
the establishment of the salmon-canning in- 

dustry on the Columbia River, and certainly no 


stream in the world’s history has yielded such 
wealth from its fisheries in a similar period. It 
is a marvelous record of thirty years’ contribu- 
tion to the food supply of the earth. 

The Columbia was first known to white men 
only a little more than a century ago. It was 
discovered by Captain Gray, of Boston, Mass. , 
who, on May 11, 1792, crossed the bar at its 
mouth and safely entered the great ‘‘River of 
the North.’”’ Thus, the first flag of a civilized 
country to be reflected in its waters was the 
Stars and Stripes—the emblem of the new-born 
republic of the West. 

Gray’s stanch little ship, the Columbia, had 
been the first to carry the American flag around 
the world, and it was fitting that the river should 
be named in her honor. 

Eighteen years later the elder Astor estab- 
lished his first fur-trading station on the south 
bank of the Columbia, a short distance from its 
mouth, and named it Astoria. After serving to 
lay the foundation of the enormous wealth of the 
Astor family, this place had a somewhat event- 
ful career. For a time it was alternately held as 
a strategic point by England and the United 
States, being known as Fort George by the 
English, but retaining its original name while 
under the domination of this Government. 
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After the establishment of the salmon in- 
dustry, Astoria grew rapidly, and is now a thriy- 
ing town, and, for the most part, built out over the 
river—originally on piling—while back of it rise 
steep hills. It is the largest town on the Pacific 
exclusively devoted to fishery, and may appro- 
priately be termed the Gloucester of the west 
coast. No other town in the world packs such 
large quantities of salmon, and great ships sail 
away from it to various quarters of the globe, 
freighted with the river’s annual contribution to 
the world’s commerce. 

The marvelous piscatorial wealth of the Colum- 
bia, as it annually surged up the river, impelled 
by the overmastering impulse of procreation, 
could not fail to attract the notice of the early 
settlers. And though in furs alone they saw 
visions of present gains, they must have specu- 
lated on the future possibilities of catching 
salmon, as again and again they saw this great 
army of fish crowding past toward the head- 
waters of the river. However this may be, the 
world was practically ignorant of the enormous 
fishery resources of this noble stream thirty 
years ago, and certainly few, if any, dreamed, 
even in their wildest fancies, of results such as 
have actually taken place. 


While it is recorded that, as early as 1861, | 


two fishermen caught some salmon in a single 
gill-net and salted their catch for sale, this hum- 
ble inauguration of commercial fishing gave lit- 
tle suggestion of conditions destined soon to 
come, when ‘‘Columbia River Salmon’’ met 
with well-deserved recognition everywhere, and 
became household words throughout the civilized 
globe. 

This fishery for salmon which were salted, 
continued until 1865, at least, when the maxi- 
~ mum pack of two thousand barrels overstocked 
the market and appears to have broken up the 
limited industry, in which Indians were chiefly 
employed as fishermen. 
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But, meanwhile, successful experiments had 
been made in canning salmon on the Sacramento 
River, and these were intimately associated with 
the development of the great industry on the 
Columbia. 

Packing salmon in hermetrically sealed cans 
on the west coast of the United States was inau- 
gurated on the Sacramento in 1864—an event 
fraught with most important consequences to 
that region. 

Compared with modern machinery and appa- 
ratus for salmon canning, the material and 
methods used in this experiment were very 
primitive. As a result a part of the first year’s 
pack was worthless. 

But the difficulties attending this enterprise 
were not limited to packing. Intelligent ex- 
planation of the value of the goods, and the 
great possibilities that awaited their introduction 
in fish-eating countries, as well as_ practical 
demonstration of their excellent food qualities, 
had little effect, and deaf cars were turned to the 
adventurous pioneer- packers, who thus had 
launched out into a field of enterprise unknown 
to the merchants of the Occident, whose atten- 
tion was then attracted to what seemed more 
promising fields for commercial exploitation. 

But their tireless energy was rewarded at last. 
A commission house was finally induced to ad- 
vance the shipping charges on a part of the 
pack, which was sent to Australia. Success fol- 
lowed. The fish met a ready sale at high prices, 
which netted the packers sixteen dollars per 
case. As soon as this was known the remainder 
of the first year’s product was sent to the same 
market, where it met with an equally favorable 
reception. 

Thus was established the salmon-canning in- 
dustry of the west coast, which, from this hum- 
ble beginning, has spread from the Sacramento 
to distant Alaska, and now ranks with the most 
important fishery enterprises of the world. This 
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BOATS AT THE RECEIVING SCOWS, 


will be readily appreciated when it is stated that 
876,000,000 pounds of fresh salmon were util- 
ized in the pack for the fourteen years ending in 
1889, and the estimated value of the product 
—at the price paid the packers—reached the im- 
pressive total of seventy-five millions of dollars ! 

The enormous proportions of this business in 
recent years will be apparent when it is under- 
stood that the total pack of salmon on the Pa- 
cific coast for the season of 1893 was about 
81,600,000 pounds, contained in 1,700,000 cases. 

Ignorance of the value of such products in the 
Eastern States, and lack of proper facilities for 
their distribution, hindered: the introduction of 
canned salmon in the United States. Neverthe- 
less, a good trade was established with Australia 
and South America, and canning on the Sacra- 
mento continued to be successfully prosecuted. 
The only drawback was a scarcity of fish, which 
limited the supply, so that it was not sufficient 
to meet the rapidly increasing demand. 

This condition led directly to the establish- 
ment of the industry on the Columbia—famed 
beyond all other rivers for the abundance of 
choice fish. There the king salmon literally 
swarmed in the river ; the wealth of fish was be- 
wildering and the supply seemed inexhaustible. 

The first cannery on the Columbia was built in 
1866, at Eagle Cliff, forty miles above Astoria. 
Gill nets were used to catch the fish. 

The product rapidly increased. The first year 
the pack was four thousand cases, the next 
eighteen thousand, while it reached a total of 
twenty-eight thousand in 1868. 

In the year last mentioned a second cannery 
was built near Eagle Cliff. And from that time 
forward, for many years, the erection of new 
canneries, the increase in fishermen, boats and 
apparatus of capture, were continuously recurring 
events, until packing establishments extended 
from near the mouth of the river to the Dalles— 
approximately two hundred miles up the stream, 
while the water was literally filled with devices 
for the capture of salmon. 


The pioneers in the industry reaped a golden 
harvest, for the early years were highly prosper- 
ous. Royal Chinook salmon—the largest weigh- 
ing from fifty to eighty pounds—were readily 
bought from the fishermen for from ten to 
twenty cents each, while high prices were ob- 
tained for the pack, as much as fourteen to six- 
teen dollars per case being frequently received. 
But the increase in canneries naturally brought 
competition, and the larger output compelled 
the packers to seek new markets. 

Two problems of vital importance confronted 
the industry at this time. It was first necessary 
to broaden the demand for the product, and to 
arrange for its distribution on a scale which 
might ultimately lead to its extensive utilization 
in all sections of the earth, where such a rich 
and palatable food could be introduced. 

Next to this it was of material importance to 
improve the methods and facilities for packing, 
and experiments, with this end in view, were 
conducted by those of an inventive turn of mind. 
These included the use of retorts and other im- 
proved machinery ; the application of steam for 
various purposes, and a more systematic di- 
vision and arrangement of work. These im- 
provements had a marked influence on the in- 
dustry, since they cheapened the product ma- 
terially and made practicable its wider distribu- 
tion. * 

And thus, from early spring until late sum- 
mer, and often in fall also, the tiny sails of in- 
numerable fishing boats — looking like gull’s 
wings in the distance—dotted the surface of the 
river from the bar upward, as the little craft 
plied back and forth in almost ceaseless activity. 
‘*Arks’’ quietly rested in coves or bays, or off 
seining bars. The picturesque shores of the 
mighty river echoed back the shouts of the fish- 
ermen or the click of oars, and the busy hum of 
industry was heard at numerous canneries, where 
gangs of trained experts, with the skill and dex- 
terity that comes of long practice, rapidly dis- 
posed of the beautiful fish, which at morning so 
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joyfully swam in their native element, and ere 
nightfall filled tier on tier of cans bearing bright- 
colored labels that have now become familiar 
everywhere. Seldom if ever has the world wit- 
nessed such a prosperous fishery. 

For some time no cloud threw its shadow 
upon the delightful picture. But eventually it 
became evident that the apparently inexhausti- 
ble resources of the river were being drawn upon 
too heavily, and the declining catches indicated 
too clearly that nature, which had been so 
bountifully generous, had placed a limitation to 
human ambition in the expansion of the salmon 
industry on the Columbia. 

The introduction of new methods of fishing 
have kept pace with the adoption of improve- 
ments in packing, and the ingenuity of man has 
been taxed to secure the maximum amount of 
fish with a minimum outlay. 

The original method of fishing with gill nets 
is still inyvogue and is by far the most import- 
ant, both as relates to the money invested or 
the amount of fish captured. And those en- 
gaged in it, as well as many others, contend 
that, in order to maintain an abundance of 
salmon which will insure the successful continu- 
ance of the fishing industry on the river, the 
use of anything but a gill net for the capture of 
fish should be prohibited. 

The fishermen still cling tenaciously to the 
original system of having their nets made by 
their families or themselves, and so strong is 
the feeling on this subject that the Fishermen’s 
Union prohibits the use, by any of its members, 
of factory or Chinese-made apparatus. ‘‘ Be- 
’ tween seasons’’ is the period when nets are 
made and knit, so that they will be ready for 
hanging and use the following spring. 

The fishermen also attend to all necessary re- 
pairs to their gear during the fishing season. 
One of the familiar sights at that time is long 
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rows of gill nets dry- 
ing on frames upon 
the wharves, and here 
and there among 
them deft - hande 
fishermen —indust: 
ously employed 
mending holes 

have been tor 
snags or sturgeon. 

Fishing with gill 
nets, that drift up or 
down the stream with 
the current, is de- 
cidedly the most in 
teresting, as it is the most dangerous method em- 
ployed for the capture of salmon. 

As the declining sun of a Sunday evening 
throws lengthening shadows on the river; and 
cannery, tree-crowned headland and grand pali- 
sade are pictured in the water, it is interesting 
to see the fleet of boats, numbering hundreds of 
tiny sails, put out from Astoria for the fishing 
grounds, the white wings of the little craft con- 
stantly spreading over the broad estuary as each 
skipper seeks some favorite reach in which to 
place his net—that long, deep web of entangling 
meshes, cunningly arranged like a floating wall 
across the pathway of fish entering the stream. 
We watch until the gradually diminishing sails 
look like mere white dots, or like the vanishing 
wings of sea birds far out on the river’s bosom. 
Then, one by one, they disappear, and we know 
that the breadths of canvas are folded, and that 
the water is being filled with innumerable nets 
in which the hidden treasures of the deep will 
be gathered ere the rising sun again tips head- 
land or hill with gold, or sends its glinting 
beams athwart the placid stream. 

One of the greatest perils to which the gill- 
net fisherman is exposed comes from letting his 
gear drift too long on the ebb tide. Nets that 
are furthest down the river, when the salmon are 
entering, usually secure the largest catches. 
Therefore, it follows that there is sharp competi- 
tion in obtaining positions in the best reaches, 
and frequently the fishermen are tempted to 
venture too near the bars, over which the Pacific 
waves break and foam so heavily that death 
awaits those who are forced upon these danger- 
ous reefs. The ebb tide sweeps seaward with 
great velocity at the river’s mouth. Hence, if 
the fishermen delay too long the hauling of their 
nets they are liable to be swept upon the bar, 
where, amid the fury of breaking waves, they 
are almost instantly swamped. Although the 
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faithfulness of life-savers stationed at Cape Dis- 
appointment has been often instrumental in 
snatching from death the venturous fishers thus 
exposed, many lives are lost on the treacherous 
bar, and every season brings its dismal record of 
fatalities. 

Moored to posts driven in the mud near the 
shore, in the bays or bends on the river, ad- 
jacent to the fishing-grounds, are fleets of un- 
gainly, ark-like structures, called receiving scows. 
These are square-ended scows of varying dimen- 
sions—some are of huge proportions—the top 
covered for the most part with rudely con- 
structed, oblong, square-sided cabins, wherein 
the fish are received and culled or weighed. 
Fach cannery has its representative scow, with 
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ter than those taken by day, when the tempera- 
ture is usually higher, no opportunity is un- 
improved which may bring satisfactory returns ; 
consequently day fishing is pursued whenever 
conditions favor it. 

During the fishing season the fishermen live 
on board their boats much of the time, though 
they usually go home on Saturday and remain 
until Sunday evening. : 

At other times, however, unless the boats go 
direct to a cannery, they run into some bay or 
cove and anchor, as soon as their catch has been 
transferred to the receiving scow. Then the rud- 
der of each boat is unshipped and set up amid- 
ships to support one end of the sprit boom, the 
other end of which rests on the bow of the boat 
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men on board to receive and weigh the salmon 
and keep the score. These scows can be moved 
from point to point on the river if the migra- 
tion of fish renders this necessary. 

A little steamer, of the tugboat type, or a 
large schooner-rigged sailboat, acts as a tender to 
each scow, and transports the fish from it to the 
cannery. 

When the boats are fishing some distance 
from the establishment to which they belong this 

System is found very helpful, especially when 
nets are used during the day as well as at night. 
“For, although night fishing is preferred, inas- 
much as it supplies the packing-houses with 
fish early in the day, and because it is a com- 
Mon belief that salmon caught at night are bet- 


and thus serves as aridge pole. Thesail is thrown 
over the boom, like an awning, and this consti- 
tutes the roof to an improvised, tent-like cabin, 
under which the crew sleep. Coffee or tea is 
made over a small oil-stove, which is also used 
to warm up the food brought from home, or, 
perhaps, to cook a choice bit of salmon. After 
the meal has been eaten the men usually sleep 
until the tide is again favorable for fishing. It 
is common to see large fleets of boats anchored 
in this way along the coves or bends in the 
river, out of the way of passing steamers. They 
look like villages of tents from a distance. Ab- 
solute quiet reigns, the tiny wavelets give only a 
gentle motion to the boats, and one who for the 
first time sees such a fleet, literally sleeping 
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upon the river, is little prepared for the scene of 
busy activity presented when it wakens with the 
turning tide; then the shouts of strong-lunged 
fishermen and the rattle of oars bring echoes 
from the neighboring shores, and the broad 
bosom of the great river is aimost instantly 
covered with boats putting out from all direc- 
tions. 

While drift-net fishing is pursued from near 
the bar to more than fifteen miles above Astoria, 
set gill nets are used higher up the river, par- 
ticularly just below the Cascades and near the 
mouth of the Willamette. There is little of 
special interest in the fishery with these ; they 
are simply moored in the river so as to intercept 
the migrating salmon. If the water is muddy, 
fishing goes on night and day, the nets being 
lifted from time to time as occasion demands. 
At other times, however, fish can be caught only 
at night. 

The drag seine fishery of the Columbia is pe- 
culiar to the locality, to the extent, at least, that 
it is prosecuted chiefly, if not entirely, from 
sand bars that are completely submerged at high 
tide. Consequently it cannot be carried on at 

full flood, for at such times both the fishermen 
and the horses used to haul the seines must go 
on board the scows, moored near by, and wait 
until the tide has ebbed sufficiently to enable 
them to resume work. 

The scows are similar to those already de- 
scribed, but differ in being fitted up as stables 
for the horses, or as cabins for the men, though 
they may also serve the purpose of receiving 
depots for the catch. This association of horses 
and men for fishing on outlying bars, which are 
under water part of the time, is unique. It goes 


without saying that the fishermen are strong 
and hardy. None but those having excep- — 
tional endurance and hardihood could success- 
fully bear the exposure and exhausting labor. 
Half amphibious, inured to toil, with muscles of 
steel and physique of athletes, they tug tire- 
lessly at oar or net, and earn success where less 
strength and ardor would invite failure. 

The time for beginning seine fishing each day 
varies somewhat at the different reaches, de- 
pending on the depth of water over the bars 
at high tide. As soon as the sand uncovers 
sufficiently to enable the men to wade about 
with their long-legged rubber boots on, they are 
on the alert to begin operations. 

The long, flat-bottomed, sharp-bowed seine 
boat, with the great net piled on its stern, is 
shoved off by its sturdy crew, most of whom 
wade out through the surf that gently rolls in 
on the bar, pushing with all their strength, 
while one man pulls at the oars, and another at 
the extreme bow hauls in on the line which 
leads to the anchor further out in the deep 
water. The united efforts of all finally get the 
boat afloat, and off she goes, propelled by strong 
arms, while the great net runs out over her 
stern. The boat pulls straight off shore at first, 
but gradually circles around against the current 
(if the tide is coming in) so that the net is 
nearly in the form of a semi-circle, with the first 
end near or on the sands, the convex side sweep- 
ing out into the river, while the last end thrown 
over is some distance from the bar. A long rope 
is quickly run from this end to the shore, and 
this is promptly attached to horses, which are 
trained to work in relays, so that the seine can 
be rapidly drawn in. The pull on the line is 
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continuous, while one horse is dragging on it 
another is going out for a new hold. Thus the 
horses are hitched on one after the other, and 
there is no stop until the work is completed. 

It is often difficult to manage these heavy 
drag seines, set against the current as they are, 
and sometimes a small boat in addition to the 
seine boat has been used. Much activity is 
necessary to get the net in quick enough to pre- 
vent the escape of salmon which, if there is de- 
lay, may jump over the cork rope or find some 
outlet beneath the foot rope. 

At last the seine is landed and the struggling 
fish in the bunt are drawn in upon the wet sand, 
just above the wash of the tide. There they flop 
and struggle for awhile; and the shimmering 
iridescense—the deep blue blending into pearly 
white—of expiring sea life is dimmed here and 
there by blotches of sand which the flirt of a tail 
has sent over the fish. Above the dying victims 
stand the horses and brawny fishermen. The 
latter pause only a moment, like veterans in a 
fight, to contemplate the result of their work, 
for no time can be lost while the state of the 
tide permits the seine to be’operated. 

Soon the giant net is again loaded on the boat, 
and the same scene is enacted over again. Ordi- 
narily, about three hauls can be made on a tide, 
but at times as many as four or five. The 
catches vary considerably. Sometimes only a 
few salmon are taken, occasionally a ‘‘ water 
haul’’ gives no result, and this may be followed 
by a large capture. 

The catch is put on board the scows; and 
soon after the fishing is over for the tide a tug 
or sailboat takes the salmon away to the cannery. 

Almost from the 
commencement of the 
salmon canning in- 
dustry, wooden weirs 
have been employed 
on the Columbia. 
These are locally 
called ‘‘traps,’’? and 
are essentially a mod- 
ification of the brush 
weir employed by the 
aborigines long before 
the advent of the 
white man. They are 
clumsy contrivances, 
built of piling and 
planks, the latter ar- 
ranged like slats, with 
spaces between. 

The pound net was 
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introduced on the Columbia in 1879, by a Wis- 
consin fisherman, and the use of this form of 
apparatus has increased to such an extent that 
nearly every available position is now occupied. 
It is most numerous in Baker’s Bay, on the 
Washington side. Here is a perfect labyrinth 
of nets filling the water for miles and miles, and 
one wonders how it is possible for fish entering 
this bay to get past the leaders and pounds 
which, like gigantic spider webs, invite to de- 
struction all fish unwary enough to come within 
their folds. 

No one will gainsay the statement that this is 
a most effective method of capture, and its wide 
adoption signifies that salmon can usually be 
obtained this way more cheaply than by gill nets. 
Therefore, it is natural that strong opposition has 
developed against pound net fishing, and that it 
is bitterly denounced as most destructive by those 
engaged in fishing by other methods. 

The most primitive as well as the most pic- 
turesque fishery on the Columbia is prosecuted 
chiefly by Indians at the Dalles, or elsewhere on 
the river where the conditions are favorable. In 
these sections of the river the current sweeps 
swiftly onward, swirling by boulder or point and 
tumbling furiously over impeding reefs. The 
rushing waters, by centuries of ceaseless activity, 
have worn channels through the rocky barriers, 
and, though the stream foams and surges through 
these with tumultuous force, they are the chosen 
pathways for the salmon. ‘‘ The friction of the 
rocky bed and shore,’’? remarks Major Jones, 
‘makes these points immediately along shore, 
where one can stand and reach the fish with dip 
nets, attached to long poles, as they struggle by. 
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These have been the favorite fishing spots of the 
Indians from time immemorial. Here the tribes 
came in summer, pitched their camps, and 
caught their winter’s supply of food. The In- 
dian has been driven from the field, and white 
men have obtained from the Government the ex- 
clusive right to fish.’’* 

Indians are, however, still employed by the 
cannerymen in this branch of the salmon fish- 
ery, in which alone they continue to compete 
with their white brethren. There is a certain 
kind of fascination in watching these fishermen, 
they stand on rude platforms jutting out over 
the broken and foaming torrent only far enough 
to afford a good position for operating the big 
dip nets. There is a grace of pose and move- 
ment in the roughly clad fisherman, and a play 
of muscle in his strong arms, as he thrusts his 
long-handled net downward and sweeps it along 
with the current as far as he can reach, with his 
body bent strongly forward, and the end of the 
pole resting against his shoulder. It is a feat of 
strength and balancing combined, for no novice 
could safely stand on the wet, slippery edge of 
the platform and sway back and forth in this 
manner, while straining every muscle to its 
utmost tension. Ifa fish is caught, its struggles 
instantly notify the fisherman of the fact, when 
he quickly pulls up the net and lands his catch 
in a box built on the platform, or in a bag which 
is generally held open by a squaw while the 
salmon is dumped into the receptacle. Time after 
time the net comes back empty, but the dipping 
usually continues until weariness compels the 
{fisherman to desist. 

Thus one may toil all day without making a 
single capture, though when salmon are running 
abundantly, hundreds of pounds of fine fish may 
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be taken by a single 
fisherman. Indeed, 
the success of this fish- 
ery has sometimes 
been much greater 
than could be imag- 
ined by one unac- 
quainted with the 
facts. One hundred 
thousand pounds of 
salmon were taken at 
the Dalles’s fishery 
in four nets during 
the first seven days 
of July, 1886. At 
the same point the 
following year twenty- 
two thousand pounds were captured with four 
nets in one day. And a total of eight hundred 
thousand pounds of salmon has been caught 
with dip nets in one season. In 1890 the ag- 
gregate catch of one hundred and ten dip nets 
and squaw nets was nearly seventy-five thousand 
fish, weighing upward of six hundred thousand 
pounds. 

The dip-net fisherman sometimes operates a 
“‘squaw net’? in conjunction with his regular 
fishing. This is a shect of gill net eight feet 
deep by a dozen feet in length, having its lower 
edge well weighted to keep it down, while its 
upper edge is attached to a pole that floats at 
the surface, this being held by a line or lines to 
another pole that is securely fastened to the 
shore, so that it will not easily swing around 
with the strain of the swift current upon the net. 
The apparatus is manipulated by a small tackle, 
by which the device is swung into place. This 
form of net is commonly used by Indian squaws 
for the capture of salmon ; hence its name. 

The squaw net is placed in a nearby position, 
where it can be easily watched while the fisher- 
man is engaged in dipping. His practiced eye 
enables him to instantly know when a salmon is 
gilled. He then drops his dip net on the plat- 
form and pulls the squaw net to the shore, when 
the fish is quickly removed and the apparatus is 
again returned to its position in the stream, 

As we contemplate this fishery, and think of 
the brawny, dark-skinned aborigines tugging and 
toiling throughout the fishing season, in rain or 
sunshine, thus contributing to the commercial 
wealth taken as an annual bounty from the 
great river, our thoughts naturally revert to the 
time—only a little more than one hundred years 
ago—when the ancestors of these fishers proudly 
dominated this region, and, questioned by none, 
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drew tribute from stream and forest as suited 
their needs. 

The strangest device for fishing, and one em- 
ploved nowhere else for the capture of salmon, 
is the fish wheel, the extensive utilization of 
which is due to the peculiar conditions at the 
Cascades and the Dalles. Major Jones considers 
the fish wheel the apotheosis of the dip net. 
‘‘Tmagine,’’ he says, ‘‘a white man of inven- 
tive mind standing on one of those bold rocks 
wearily pushing a dip net through the foaming 
torrent at his feet. His first thought would be a 
desire to have a net -that would be in the water 
all the time, so that no fish could be able to get 
by. If he could handle a succession of four or 
five nets the thing would be accomplished. To 
place them on the periphery of a wheel with a 
horizontal axis, the wheel to carry paddles to make 
the current of water revolve it, would almost be a 
logical sequence of the thought. Elaborate the 
idea with some details of making the nets as 
wide at the mouth as possible, and extending 
the bottoms inward to connect with inclined 
troughs placed along the axis of the wheel, so 
that when it revolved, gradually increasing the 
angle of the bottom of the net with the hori- 
zontal, the fish would gravitate toward the 
trough and slide out into a box placed below the 
shore end of the axis of the wheel, and we have 
a device for catching fish with a dip net that 
would appear simply divine in the eyes of the 
untutored savages who wielded it so long under 
the conditions of this locality. 

** The success of this fishing machine depends 
on the fact that there are many points along the 
rapids of the river where the trails of the travel- 
ing salmon come together alongside of rocky 
points projecting from the shore. A wheel 
placed so as to cover such a trail will be tolera- 
bly certain to catch the majority of the passing 
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fish. There are only a few points where these 
conditions are maintained constantly during the 
varying stages of the river, and where wheels 
may permanently be placed, and hence some 
wheels are placed on the ends of scows, which 
can be moved from point to point to meet the 
varying conditions of river stage.’’ 

This device was introduced in 1879, and ten 
years later there were forty-five wheels in use, 
eighteen of which were on scows. Since that 
time there have been additions, until now 
seventy-five wheels are in operation, and salmon 
ascending the river must run the gauntlet of all 
these. 

The wheels work automatically, and literally 
pump fish out of the river. Except during the 
weekly close time on Sunday, they run night 
and day. The largest catch is obtained at night, 
at which time those interested have nothing to 
do but lie in bed,and listen to the salmon drop- 
ping into the boxes or scows. It may readily be 
assumed that the thud of falling fish can scarcely 
fail to be cheering to those whose financial suc- 
cess is assured thereby, and whose chief concern 
is in the effectiveness of the machine that labors 
on with insensate cruelty while they dream ; its 
greedy maws tirelessly and continuously de- 
manding additional contributions from the swift 
waters. , 

The use of these fish wheels has led to the 
adoption of an ingenious device for transporting 
the fish to a cannery located on the river’s 
bank, several miles further down stream. 

The salmon are tied together in bunches, and 
these are fastened to empty casks and put afloat 
in the river. The packing establishment that 
employs this method paints its casks a particular 
color, or colors, so that they may be easily 
known. 

The cannerymen keep a sharp lookout for 
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these aquatic transports. When one is seen 
floating down with the current the tug or steam 
launch immediately puts off to bring to the can- 
nery the river messenger and its freight of fish. 
As many as fifteen hundred pounds of salmon 
have been floated down in this manner on one 
cask. 

A statement of this novel method was looked 
upon as a ‘‘fish story’? by European savants. 
The writer recalls how, several years ago, he was 
asked by a noted European authority if fish were 
actually transported in such a way, for nothing 
but official certification could convince him it 
was true. 

At times the catch of the wheels, under the 
most favorable conditions, has been enormous. 
There is good authority for saying that, on one 
day in June, 1886, a single wheel caught thir- 
teen thousand nine hundred and thirty-five 
salmon, weighing eighty-five thousand pounds ! 
At first it was not uncommon for tons of stur- 
geon to be taken in a single day. Then they 
were thrown away ; but now, when they have 
become valuable, the destruction of. earlier years 
is evidenced by a decreased catch. 

The sturgeon fishery is a recent enterprise 
which deserves mention, inasmuch as it contrib- 
utes considerably to the annual yield of the 
Columbia. Previous to 1888 the sturgeon taken 
incidentally in the apparatus used for the cap- 
ture of salmon were generally considered a nui- 
sance by the fishermen. While a few were saved 
and shipped fresh to San Francisco by steamer, 

_or sent to Portland, they were mostly knocked 
on the head and dumped in the river to float 
down with the current, or to sink and poilute 
the water. 

In the year named experiments in freezing 
sturgeon and transporting them to Eastern 
markets were made. Temporary camps were 
established, by an Eastern firm, for the purpose 
ef determining the most favorable fishing 
grounds for the sturgeon, and also to test the 
feasibility of creating a profitable industry by 
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shipping a few car 
loads of frozen fish to 

Eastern markets. 

Success attended 
this enterprise from 
- the beginning, with 
the result that others 
soon entered the field, 
four firms being en- 
gaged in the indus- 
try in 1892. Although 
the catch was small 
the first year, owing to the.experimental nature 
of the fishery, nearly a million pounds of sturgeon 
were taken in 1889. But even this seems incon- 
siderable beside the catch of 1892, when upward 
of three million pounds were caught, with a 
value, at prices paid the fishermen, of more than 
forty-one thousand dollars. 

This is so much added to the income from the 
river, for the sturgeon fishery does not begin 
until immediately after the close of the salmon 
season—from about the middle of August to the 
first of September—and continues more or less 
actively until the next April, when the season 
for salmon again begins. 

A few gill nets were used, but sturgeon are 
caught chiefly with trawl lines, armed with nee- 
dle-pointed, barbless hooks, about one foot apart, 
from one to three thousand of these hooks being 
used by a single boat. It is a cruel method, in- 
troduced at San Francisco by the Chinese, and 
the struggles to escape, as well as the pain en- 
dured, is evidenced by tie old scars that disfig- 
ure some of the fish taken. 

The spinal marrow is a product of the stur- 
geon industry which is monopolized by the 
Chinese, for Americans have not learned to ap- 
preciate this, notwithstanding it is considered a 
highly prized delicacy in certain parts of Eu- 
rope. This is pulled out by Chinamen as fast as 
the fish are landed, a hook being used to start 
the marrow sufficiently for a good hand hold, 
when it is easily drawn out its entire length of 
four or five feet. After being split for the re- 
moval of the jelly-like substance within, it is 
thoroughly dried. It is then known to the trade 
as ‘‘bone,’’ and is sold to the Chinese in this 
country or exported to the Orient. 

We have thus traced the various methods 
through which the river’s wealth is gathered. It 
now remains to take a brief glance at the can- 
neries, where the harvest of the great stream is 
utilized in such a manner that it becomes avail- 
able to mankind. Adaptability is the governing 
thought in the construction of a cannery; and 
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architectural features, not absolutely demanded 
for the business, are not only unconsidered, but 
would probably be deemed quite unwarrantable 
by the sensible matter-of-fact packers. If the 
structure (or structures) is of suitable size to ac- 
commodate the force, the machinery and the 
pack—or, at least, such portion of the latter as 
remains unshipped at any time—and if the 
building is situated so that it is easily reached on 
the water side, the most necessary requirements 
are met. ‘ The frame packing houses stand on 
wooden piles. The length of the wharves varies 
materially, as the water may be deep or shallow 
near the shore. 

Disappointment awaits us, if we expect to find 
here the sturdy, strong-limbed, fair-haired Scan- 
dinavian, or others of the Caucasian race, except 
it be a few machinists or superintendents. For 
here the slant-eyed, pig-tailed son of the Orient 
fills nearly all positions where manual labor is 
required. 

Not only do the Chinese work for low wages 
—low as compared with salaries demanded 
by whites—but, through long practice, they 
have become most proficient experts, and per- 
form their several parts with a skill and deftness 
that is remarkable. There is no fear, either, that 
they will go on a strike, and consequently no 
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danger that arrivals of fish will lack prompt at- 
tention. 

And thus the work goes on, year after year, 
while generous nature annually yields its rich 
bounty ; and may so continue to do for genera- 
tions to come if the supply of fish is conserved 
by judicious action. Therefore, the river is 
richer than the mines of famed Golconda, for its 
wealth is perennial. The extent of it may be 
more fully comprehended by consideration of a 
few statistical statements. 

Including the pack of 1896, official figures 
show that 768,268,448 pounds of salmon have 
been utilized in the canneries on the Columbia 
River since the inauguration of the industry, 
with an aggregate value of $67,321,096. When 
we add to this the quantities of salmon shipped 
fresh to other sections of the country, salted, or 
eaten locally—not to mention sturgeon—the total 
will exceed nine hundred million pounds of fish, 
with a value of about seventy-five millions of 
dollars. It has been estimated that the aggre- 
gate catch of salmon taken from the Columbia, 
to the close of 1893, would load 42,500 freight 
cars, which would form a continuous train 280 
miles in length. Where on earth has a stream 


made such a contribution to the world’s wealth 
and sustenance in a similar period ? 
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Ler no one rashly imagine that ‘‘ Conch’? in 
this paper stands for a marine shell, though it 
may signify something equally amphibious. A 
“Conch ’’—we have classic authority for the 
statement—is that variety of Creole which is na- 
tive not merely to the West Indies in general, 
but to the Bahamas in particular. Though the 
homes of the ‘‘ Conches ”’ are dotted over islands 
with an area of some five thousand square miles 
odd, their wealth is by no means commensurate 
with the extent of their archipelagic fatherland. 
Indeed, the ‘‘ Conches,’’ who number some forty- 
eight thousand souls, have found it necessary to 
put their heads together a good deal in order to 
find the wherewithal for a reputable living, and 


the sponge-industry now forms the most im- 
portant branch of the export trade. 

Before coming to a description of the details 
of production, a word or two about the quality 
of Bahama sponges may be of interest. They 
are not, indeed, to be compared to those ob- 
tained from the Mediterranean, as they are much 
coarser in texture. Still, they are readily bought 
for London, Rotterdam and San Francisco. The 
reason of this fact is that the sponge is now 
found useful for many commercial purposes, the 
refuse and clippings being of service, for exam- 
ple, in steam-valves, and in the manufacture of 
a felt which is laid under carpets. 

A man in quest of change may do worse than 
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GOSSIPS OF THE SPONGE-YARD. 
make a yoyage in one of the vessels ol the 
schooner-fleet engaged in the sponge industry. 
We start from Nassau, and carry with us several 
punts or dingeys—the type of boat may be seen 
in the picture, entitled ‘‘ Harvesters of the Sea.”’ 
The schooner Ware can be detected lying at 
anchor in near the shore; while our two ‘‘har- 
vesters’’ are only one of three or four parties 
which have been sent out to search the shallow 
waters along the great Bahama Bank. As in all 
pictures of the tropics which are not colored, we 
lose much which makes the charm and _ strange- 
ness of such a scene. Those negroes—both the 
one with the sea-glass and the other with the 
gaff—are sweltering under a sun which blazes 
fiercely down from right overhead out of a sky 
of the most brilliant blue. Owing to the shal- 
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lowness of the water, there 
is not the smallest swell 
or undulation of the sur- 
face. The sea, as far as 
the eye can reach, is a 
sparkling light green, ow- 
ing to the snow-white sand 
at the bottom, which looks 
as if a level desert had 
been suddenly submerged 
under a few feet of crys- 
tal clear water. With that 
water- telescope Pompey 
can distinctly see that 
sponge, which Sambo is 
about to hook up, with 
his thirty-foot gaff, to add 
to the store in the boat. 
After the small boats 
have loaded the schooner, 
a task occupying some 
four or five weeks, that 
craft crowds on all her canvas, and hastens 
homeward to Nassau, the capital both of the 
Bahamas and of the sponge industry, the erst- 
while haunt and headquarters of the blockade- 
runner. Arrived at Nassau, the sponges are 
taken out and placed along the shore of the 
land-locked waters of the harbor. They are piled 
up in ‘‘crawls’’—that is to say, pens or in- 
closures of stakes and hurdles—which are placed 
between high and low water, and so, fully ex- 
posed to the rushing, cleansing movement of the 
tides, whose ebb and flow at last washes away 
the animal matter adherent to the sponges. 
When this process has had its full effect on the 
harvest of the sea, it is carried to the Sponge 
Exchange, where the sorting ;is done, and the 
sponges are sold. From here, and in peculiar- 
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SPONGE-CARTS WAITING FOR THEIR LOADS. 


shaped sponge carts, the 
sponges are conveyed to the 
sponge- yard. The picture, 
‘* Gossips of the Sponge-yard,”’ 
show Mephisbah, Cesarina, 
and the rest having an en- 
joyable time of it in leisurely 
and loquacious labor, as they 
trim and clip the sponges into 
shape. They make a pictur- 
esque group enough with their 
ebon faces and white dresses 
in the glowing brightness of 
the sunlight, the swinging of 
the palm-branches in the air, 
and of the bodies of -the peo- 
ple carrying baskets, adding 
to the suggestion of pleasant 
bustle and animation. Probably there would be 
more animation and less work but for the mu- 
latto boss, or overseer, who sees that the happy 
“Conch’’ does not give too free a play to his 
genius for taking things easy. This somewhat 
haughty supervising official is mirrored to the 
life in the picture of ‘‘The Boss.’’? It will be 
seen that he has a sense of his importance and 
dignity, as well as of his duties. He is plainly 
now administering rebuke or admonition to 
dusky hand-maidens, and we may be sure that 
his language is as ornate as his attire; that, in 
a word, there is harmony of the spoken words 
with the white waistcoat, the gold watchchain, 
the massive seals, and the conscious grace with 
which he manipulates the stump of a cigar. He 
is a beautiful example of the humor which in- 
sists upon pervading for us the realm of Quash- 
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edom. As a rule, youth capers and old age 
is grave; but in the picture of the sponge- 
pressing, which follows the work in the 
sponge-yard and precedes the packing for 
export, we see sable youth taking life much 
too seriously, while the gentleman dubbed 
the ‘Old Obadiah” is cheerily joyous over 
the lachrymose demeanor of his juvenile col- 
league. The ‘‘Old Obadiah’’ has lost the 
fear which is oppressing the young one, and 
what is called work is hard. He has long 
learnt that in work, as Quashie practices it, 
play is largely mingled, and that a man 
of “‘cullah’’ in the sunlands may live by 
“the sweat of his brow,’’ and his person 
generally, without mitigating ‘at all la joie de 
vivre. It is the idea of the 
tremendous burden of three 
sponges which is weighing 
down the body and the im- 
agination of the young Oba- 
diah to such an extent that 
his senior does not quite know 
whether to chaff or to cheer 
him. 

Thus do men busy them- 
selves to-day in the arch- 
ipelago which, first of all the 
lands of the New World, glad- 
dened the adventurous eyes 
of Christopher Columbus 
when he took the eventful 
voyage which has made his 
name immortal. 
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SORTING AND SALE AT THE SPONGE EXCHANGE, 
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AMERICAN UNIVERSITIES AND COLLEGES.* 
SOMETHING ABOUT OUR GREAT EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTIONS. 
XII.—THE LELAND STANFORD ‘JUNIOR UNIVERSITY. 

By O. L. ELLIOTT. 


For an institution so modestly begun and so 
thoroughly imbued with the scholar’s aversion 
to bluster, the Leland Stanford Junior University 
has received a surprising amount of attention. 
In considerable part this may be accounted for 
by the picturesqueness of its environment and 
by the gorgeous possibilities which the great 
wealth of its founder suggested to the imagina- 
tion of the American public. The outward feat- 
ures of Mr. Stanford’s really noble plan were 
seized upon and the details filled in with a rol- 
licking generosity which seemed to belong to the 
- land of romance and 

perpetual sunshine. 

The public insisted 
that the University 
would start with an 
endowment of twenty 
millions, and would 
include every branch 
of learning from the 
kindergarten to the 
highest reach of grad- 
uate study. Famous 
teachers in art, in 
music and in letters 
were to be brought 
from every land and 
clime regardless of 
cost. All this mag- 
nificence was to be 
furnished free to ev- 
‘eryone; and remun- 


enough perhaps for allowing the University to 
speak in its own behalf. 

Leland Stanford was one of that early band of 
California argonauts whose success was due to 
wise foresight and indomitable perseverance. A 
native of New York, a young lawyer in a frontier 
town of Wisconsin, he finally, in 1852, followed 
his brothers to California, and with them engaged 
in extensive mercantile operations in Sacramento 
and the adjacent mining country. Successful 
beyond his expectations, he seriously thought of 
returning to his old home in New York. But 
political honors fol- 
lowed him, and in 
1861 he was elected 
Governor of Califor- 
nia. Before his term 
of office expired he 
became deeply inter- 
ested in the project 
of a transcontinental 
railroad, and, declin- 
ing a renomination, 
threw all his energies 
into the project of the 
Central Pacific Rail- 
way. The success of 
this stupendous un- 
dertaking became the 
foundation of a great 
fortune, and with in- 
creasing wealth and 
opportunities came a 
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in rose gardens and 
fruit groves, was to remove the last obstacle that 
stood in the way of the humblest American 
youth. In sharp contrast to this fairy legend 
was the half contemptuous depreciation of the 
guild of learning which imagined it knew some- 
thing of what it costs to make a university, and 
who saw in the very excess of wealth, disjoined 
from conservative educational forces, a menace 
to learning itself. Six years of actual life, under 
both favoring and threatening skies, are reason 
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deepening sense of 
responsibility, and a 
wide and intelligent interest in public affairs. 

One child the Stanfords had—a son, in whom 
their hopes centered, and for whom all that love 
and wealth could do were planned. In his six- 
teenth year Leland Stanford, Jr., died of a fever 
contracted in Italy. To his parents this was the 
crushing blow of their lives. Yet almost imme- 
diately they conceived a memorial which should 
render perpetual service to youth in the oppor- 
tunities for training and culture which they had 


* Previous papers in this series treated of Yale in the November number; Cornell, in December; Bryn 
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coveted for their only son. And so out of ‘‘ the 
shadow of a great sorrow’’ the University was 
born. 

In 1885 an act of the Legislature was sought, 
and under the provisions of this act the Grant 
of Endowment was made public in November of 
the same year. Construction was at once be- 
gun, but there were many delays, and it was not 
until October, 1891, that the University was 
opened to students. 

The place chosen for the new University was 
the Palo Alto estate, in the Santa Clara Valley, 
the seat of Mr. Stanford’s country residence, and 
containing over eight thousand acres of plain 
and foothill. The San- 
ta Clara has long been 
famous for its beauty, 
fertility, and  excel- 
lence of climate. Free 
from the rigors of 
Eastern winters and 
the extremes of East- 
ern summers, shelter- 
ed from the fogs and 
harsh winds of the 
coast, and from the 
intense summer heat 
of the interior valleys, 
with a rare ocean 
quality always in the 
air, the students at 
Palo Alto have one 
succession of spring- 
time and autumn. 
The buildings are 
placed in the broad 
plain sloping up from 
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the bay to the foothills 
of the Sierra Morena. 
The ground is high 
enough so that glimps- 
es of the water are 
seen through the trees, 
while across the bay 
are the bold Diablos, 
rising four thousand 
feet, and showing at 
sunset a brilliant suc- 
cession of colors. The 
Lick Observatory, 
crowning Mount Ham- 
ilton, some thirty miles 
away, glistens white 
in the sunshine. Just 
behind are the foot- 
hills, covered with a 
straggling growth of live-oak, and beyond, again, 
are the mountains whose heights look down upon 
the Pacific over long stretches of redwood forest. 

The buildings themselves are unique in plan, 
and exquisitely harmonious in effect. The Old 
Mission architecture—the long, low, adobe build- 
ings, with the wide colonnades and open court, 
native outgrowth of the Moorish and the Roman- 
esque—has been reproduced on imposing scale. 
Gathered about a court five hundred and twenty- 
eight by two hundred and forty-six feet, in- 
closing an area of three and a quarter acres, 
paved with asphalt and diversified with eight 
immense beds of tropical plants and flowers, 
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are the twelve buildings of the inner quadrangle. 
These are connected by a ccntinuous open ar- 
cade facing the court, and are one story in 
height. The soft, buff sandstone, the great cx- 
panse of red tile roof, the wide arcades, the 
simple but impressive arches, the luxuriance of 
tropical foliage, the dis- 
tant glimpses of trees and 
foothills:and mountains, 
give an impression of 
academic seclusion, ser- 
enity and beauty, whose 
fascination deepens as the 
months slip by under 
blue skies and flooding 
sunshine. Other build- 
ings already erected are 
the two dormitories, the 
Art Museum, the gymna- 
siums, various engineer- 
ing structures and nu- 
merous cottages. Encina 
Hall, the men’s dormi- 
tory, occupies a ground 
area of three hundred and 
twelve by one hundred 


and fifty feet. It is four stories high, of the same 
material as the quadrangle, and decorated with 
end arcades, a central arched porch and mosaic 
work. It is provided with electric lights, hot 
and cold water, steam heat, bathrooms on each 
floor, and will accommodate over three hundred 
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students. Roble Hall, the women’s dormitory, 
is of concrete, and about a third the size of En- 
cina. The Museum, also of concrete, occupies a 
ground area of three hundred and thirteen by 
one hundred and fifty-six feet. It contains al- 
ready large collections of Greek, Roman, Egyp- 
tian and American antiquities, and various. mis- 
cellaneous collections of value. 

At first sight the buildings are usually disap- 
pointing, owing to the low and flat appearance 
of the inner quadrangle. The plan provides for 
the erection of a second quadrangle entirely sur- 
rounding the first, with the buildings two stories 
in height, a connected arcade facing outward, 
and an imposing arch at the main entrance. 
When completed, and the needs of the University 
already demand its building, nothing will be 
lacking to the most beautiful college architecture 
in America. 

The plain immediately about the University 
lacks as yet the repose and order of landscape 
gardening, but the more distant effects are nobly 
inspiring. Between the University and the town 
is the Arboretum, a tract of three hundred acres, 
covered with countless varieties of trees from 
every part of the world. Behind the University 
buildings rise the first foothills, and a brisk walk 
of twenty minutes brings ohe to the crest of the 
ridge which sweeps around the University in a 
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fine protective semicircle. Here, under 
a magnificent expanse of sky, one looks 
down upon the University buildings, 
the Arboretum, the town, the bay ; the 
extending plain, with its farms and 
villages, its groves and dotting trees ; 
the mountains rimming the horizon 
almost to San Francisco and Oakland. 
To the left the eye rests upon rolling 
country extending thirty miles north- 
ward ; to the right, across the tops of the 
lower foothills, loom the dark sides of 
Black Mountain; while behind the ob- 
server the ranges rise gradually until 
the crown of sequoias fringes the ten- 
der horizon line against the western 
sky. . To reach the top of these moun- 
tains requires but a four hours’ tramp, 
and on Saturdays and holidays both 
students and instructors in large num- 
bers make this exhilarating climb. 
From the great, bare, rounded summits 
one looks down to the east over the 
precipitous wooded shoulders of the 
mountains upon the familiar wide plain 
tar below, the bay, the stately line of 
the Coast Range beyond, and, if the 
day be especially clear, the Sierra Nevadas in a 
faint, dim distance; to the west, a world of 
tumbled-up country, bare and dark, and away 
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off, like a silver band across the horizon, the 
Pacific. 

The charter of the University was drawn 
with great breadth and liberality. Lowell’s 
playful definition of a university as ‘‘a place 
where nothing useful is taught’’ had no coun- 
tenance in Mr. Stanford’s plans. In many 
ways he emphasizes the practical nature of the 
higher education. His idea of a university 
would have been more nearly stated as ‘‘a 
place where nothing that is not useful is 
taught.’’ Yet he would found ‘‘a university 
for both sexes, with the colleges, schools, semi- 
naries of learning, mechanical institutes, mu- 
seums, galleries of art, and all other things 
necessary and appropriate to a university of 
high degree.’? The object and purpose of the 
University should be ‘‘to qualify students for 
personal success and direct usefulness in life,’’ 
and ‘‘to promote tne public welfare by exercis- 
ing an influence in behalf of humanity and 
civilization, teaching the blessings of liberty 
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regulated by law, and inculcating 
love and reverence for the great 
principles of government as derived 
from the inalienable rights of man 
to life, liberty and the pursuit of 
happiness.”’ ‘‘It should be the 
aim of the institution,’’? Mr. Stan- 
ford said to the trustees, ‘‘ to enter- 
tain and inculcate broad and gen- 
eral ideas of progress and the ca- 
pacity of mankind for advancement 
in civilization.’’ ‘‘The object is not 
alone to give the student a technical 
education, fitting him for a suc- 
cessful business life, but it is also 
to instill into his mind an appre- 
ciation of the blessings of this 
Government, a reverence for its in- 
stitutions, and a love for God and 
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humanity, to the end 
that he may go forth 
and by precept and 
example spread the 
great truths, by the 
light of which his fel- 
low-men will be elevat- 
ed and taught how to 
obtain happiness in this 
world and in the life 
eternal.”? ‘‘We deem 
it of the first importance 
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that the education of both sexes shall be equally 
full and complete, varied only as nature dictates. 
The rights of one sex, political or otherwise, are 
the same as those of the other sex, and this 
equality of rights ought to be fully recognized.’’ 
It is made the duty of the trustees ‘to pro- 
hibit sectarian instruction, but to have taught in 
the University the immortality of the soul, the 
existence of an all-wise and benevolent Creator, 
and that obedience to His laws is the highest 
duty of man.”’: ‘‘We have also provided that 
the benefits resulting from co-operation shall be 
freely taught. It is through co-operation that 
modern progress has 
been mostly achieved. 
Co-operative societies 
bring forth the best ca- 
pacities, the best influ- 
ences of the individual 
for the benefit of the 
whole, while the good 
influences of the indi- 
vidual aid the many.’’ 
The president should be 
given full power to re- 
move professors and 
teachers at will, to pre- 
scribe their duties, to 
enforce the course of 
study and the manner 
of teaching, and finally, 
‘such other powers as 
will enable him to con- 
“trol the educational part 
of the University to such 
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an extent that he may justly be 
held responsible for the course 
of study therein, and for the good 
conduct and capacity of the pro- 
fessors and teachers.’’ Finally, 
lest the trustees should feel ham- 
pered by what might afterward 
seem technical instructions, it 
was added that ‘‘the articles of 
endowment are intended to be in 
the nature of a constitution for 
the government and guidance of 
the Board of Trustees in a general 
manner, not in detail.’’ 

For the wise development of 
these plans and their adaptation 
to educational needs and condi- 
tions much depended on the presi- 
dent of the new University ; and 
in his selection of David Starr 
Jordan for this position, Mr. Stan- 
ford was especially fortunate. It is to President 
Jordan’s largeness of view, simplicity of purpose 
and administrative genius that the University owes 
its distinctive qualities. That which characterizes 
the modern university, and which differentiates 
it from the older type, is not the increased num- 
ber of departments, the wide range of subjects 
taught, nor the costly equipment. All these are 
accompaniments, but they may conceivably exist 
without effecting a university. The modern 


university is distinguished by the relation be- 
tween student and instructor, and by the kind of 
In the older type the in- 


work which both do. 
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and developed mind. It is but an obvious de- 
duction from what is now generally accepted in 
educational thought that thoroughly successful 
work in any one of the subjects commonly in- 
cluded in the entrance group affords as good a 
basis for the college course as the same work in 
any other subject. Accordingly, with the excep- 
tion of English, no entrance subject is prescribed 
at Stanford. The amount of preparation is fixed, 
but the student is offered a choice of twenty-two 
subjects. These are all reduced to the unit of a 
high-school year, making twenty-eight credits, 
of which twelve are necessary for admission. 
That is, English (counting two credits), and any 
other subjects which shall aggregate ten credits, 
fulfill all entrance requirements, whatever may be 
the line of work which the student proposes to 
take up in the University—whether Latin, 
Greek, Modern Languages, History, Law, Chem- 
istry, Drawing and Painting, Engineering, or 
what not. 

Briefly, then, the University expects to receive 
students after the equivalent of a thorough high- 
school course has been completed. It leaves the 
applicant and the school to determine (among 
the twenty-two subjects) what shall constitute 
the preparatory course. But it aims to exact of 
the student and the school the same quality of 
work in each subject chosen. Chinking is, 
therefore, not recognized. In mathematics and 


the languages the requirements correspond to 
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those sanctioned by current usage; in the nat- 
ural sciences and in history the requirements in 
each have been advanced beyond what most 
universities have been content to receive. Into 
the vexed question of the high-school curric- 
ulum, the University, as a body testing the 
qualifications of candidates for collegiate study, 
does not desire to enter. It withdraws academic 
compulsion as to the particular subjects which 
shall be taught, and concentrates it upon the 
quality and thoroughness of the teaching. It is, 
of course, conceivable that a student might be 
admitted in fuli standing without any mathe- 
matics and without any other language than 
English, and it is even conceivable that he 
might graduate without adding to his knowledge 
in these directions. When such a prodigy ap- 
pears, the University expects to give him a 
hearty welcome and to survive his exit. 

The same simplicity of organization obtains 
regarding the University curriculum. To many, 
Harvard, with its freedom of election, represents 
the extreme limit of radicalism. Stanford goes 
further. The whole Ptolemaic system of cycles 
and epicycles, whereby ingenious college facul- 
ties have sought to accommodate the vagaries of 
individual minds, is abandoned.* No subject is 
prescribed for graduation. Mathematics, Latin, 
English, Themes—all go by the board. Of 
course, certain subjects necessarily hang to- 

*This principle has now been adopted at Cornell 
University. 
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gether. Advanced work in any line presupposes 
the elementary work. Mathematics, and much 
of it, is absolutely indispensable to the students 
of engineering and physics. German and 
French are invaluable tools for advanced work 
in almost all fields. These things the student 
quickly enough discovers. Nor is the student 
left without guidance. He must select the work 
of some one department or professor as a major 
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subject. It may be 
Latin, or German, or 
Mathematics, or So- 
cial Science, or Law, 
or Physiology, or En- 
tomology, or Draw- 
ing, or Engineering. 
Whatever it is, when 
once sclected, ‘‘ this 
professor shall have 
the authority to re- 
quire surh student to 
complete his major 
subject, and also as 
minor subjects such 
work in other depart- 
ments as the professor 
may regard as neces- 
sary or desirable col- 
lateral work. Such 
major and minor sub- 
jects, taken together, shall not exceed the equi- 
valent of five recitations per week, or one-third 
of the student’s time for the four years of under- 
graduate work. The professor in charge of the 
major subject is expected to act as adviser to 
the student in educational matters, and the re- 
commendation of such professor is necessary to 
graduation:”’ 

This equality of departments and subjects goes 
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further than the courses 
usually brought under the 
conventional bachelor’s de- 
gree. For example, Law 
is a department of the Uni- 
versity, and stands on ex- 
actly the same footing as 
any other department. A 
student making law his 
major must present the 
same entrance outfit as 
students choosing any other 
major subject, and the . 
same four years is required 
for graduation, with the 
same responsibility for ma- 
jor and minor require- 
ments, and the same free- 
dom of election. At the 
time of graduation the stu- 
dent of law will therefore have had thirty or forty 
hours of actual law work, and eighty or ninety 
hours of history, economics, languages, and the 
like. A graduate year wholly devoted to law 
will then fill out the measure of the present re- 
quirements of most law schools, and prepare the 
candidate for the bar examinations. 

It logically follows that only one baccalaureate 
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degree is given ; and since the classical conserva- 
tives have failed to forestall such action by pat- 
ent or copyright, the designation ‘‘ Bachelor of 
Arts’’ has been chosen. A student whose major 
subject is Latin graduates as ‘‘ Bachelor of Arts 
in Latin’’; one whose major subject is chemistry, 
as ‘‘ Bachelor of Arts in Chemistry,’’ and so on. 
It undoubtedly shocks an antediluvian to come 
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face to face with a: ‘‘ Bachelor of Arts in Steam 
Engineering,’’ yet one so labeled has been at 
large since 1892 without serious consequences re- 
sulting. The usual criticism of this feature of 
the University wholly misses its point. The de- 
gree is merely the conventional recognition of 
the traditional four years of undergraduate work; 
it has nothing to do with the question of the rel- 
ative value and importance of certain traditional 


courses. Degrees are con- 
ferred at the end of each 
semester, in this respect 
following the plan of the 
University of Chicago. 
All of these features 
presuppose an exceeding- 
ly simple university or- 
ganization. To the pres- 
ident, appointed and re- 
movable at will by the 
trustees, is entrusted the 
selection of the faculty 
and the determining of 
the educational policy of 
the University. The facul- 
ty, as a legislative body, 
does not exist.- Not only 
has the president an ab- 
solute veto upon all legis- 
lation by the faculty or 
council, but all the or- 
dinary routine business is done by committees 
named by the president, and responsible pri- 
marily to him, and not to the faculty or 
council. The faculty, as such, never meets; 
and the council, as a rule, but twice a year, 
and that for the purpose of conferring de- 
grees. The ‘‘department,’’ as such, has no offi- 
cial existence, but is merely a convenient group- 
ing for practical purposes. The professorship is 
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the unit of organization ; each professor is su- 
preme in his own field, and in all the details of 
the work is responsible only to the president. 

All of these points of organization are but the 
outward expression of an inward spirit which 
dominates the life of the University. It would 
be presumptuous to affirm that Stanford Uni- 
versity, in its sixth year, has climbed the sum- 
mit of academic excellence, or that 
it lacks nothing of the power of tra- 
dition and association, the mellowing 
and blending of all the harmonious 
colors of a rich and unfolding history, 
which belong 
to the older 
universities of 
the land. For 
these it must 
wait. But it 
may safely be 
affirmed that 
here is approx- 
imated to an 
unusual degree 
that simplic- 
ity, that ideal 
freedom of the 
scholar and 
teacher, that 
wholesome 
comradery of 
instructor and student, which is the 
crown of academic life. No alma mater inspires 
more loyal devotion. The student life is hearty, 
self-reliant, manly and womanly. More than a 
third of the students are young women, and here, 
as everywhere in the West, co-education is a mat- 
ter of course, and excites no antagonisms. 

The University began with fifteen instructors, 
and with a schedule of courses arranged to meet 
the expected needs of some two hundred stu- 
dents, mostly freshmen. When the doors were 
opened five hundred students were ready to en- 
ter, many of them to advanced standing. The 
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number of instructors was immediately raised to 
thirty, and increased to eighty at the beginning 
of the third year, when over a thousand students 
were enrolled. Then came the sudden death of 
Mr. Stanford and the great industrial crisis 
throughout the country. The funds of the Uni- 
versity were tied up in the courts, and the pros- 
pective endowment endangered by extensive liti- 


Through the unwearying efforts and 


gation. 
self-sacrifice of Mrs. Stanford, heroic retrench- 
ment in all departments, and the unstinted loy- 
alty of the instructing force, the University came 
through its period of depression with its work in 
all essential features unimpaired and its prestige 


measurably increased. The days of financial 
ease are still some distance in the future. But 
the permanency of the University is now estab- 
lished, and when the time for expansion arrives, 
it is safe to predict an activity and growth of no 
small moment to the cause of higher education. 
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THE BONDAGER. 
A NORTHUMBRIAN SKETCH OF THIRTY YEARS AGO. 


a Y bairn, I feel kind o’ 
“i troubled like, for the 
preacher body he kept 
tellin’ us we maun gan’ 
into wor closets to pray, 
and wors is that small 
and that full o’ taties nae- 
body could manage it ony 
wah ”? and Betty Best sighed, as she stretched 
her poor old feet in front of the fire that Sun- 
day afternoon, and looked wistfully toward her 
gaunt, middle-aged daughter, appealing for a 
little light on her problem. 

The latter was standing at the plain deal ta- 
ble, putting paper covers on some half-dozen 
jam-pots, and did not answer immediately, for 
Jane’s fingers were coarsened by field-work, and 
her task was in her eyes a delicate one. 

Poor as they were, she had managed to make 
“a boilin’’ of that delicious apple jelly which 
can alone be made from the wild crab, or 
‘“scrab,’’ as it is locally called, and proud she 
was of its garnet-like clearness. 

As she pressed down the last cover, however, 
she spoke: ‘‘I dinent ken aught about closets, 
though maybe’s the Lord will hear us ; whether 
or no, I mind I did ask Him to send us a good 
crop when I was plantin’ them taties, ayd sure 
enough never had we the likes on’t; but I dee 
like to see yon man get into the pulpit ; he al- 
ways has that nice an’ white a shirt breast, and 
his coat is that fine and black and shiny, it looks 
gae fittin’, and eh, but he does thump the good 
book fair wonderful,’’? and with this exposition 
of her views of preaching Jane returned to her 
task. 

Sunday afternoon though it was, she felt no 
burden on her conscience by reason of its mun- 
dane character—rather, indeed, unconsciously 
prided herself because it was a ‘‘nice tidy. job, 
and she could do it in a clean white apron.’’ 
The function had almost a sort of sanctity about 
it and partook of a religious character. 

Sunday was principally marked to Jane by 
the fact that she could wear a white apron all 
day, instead of the coarse sacking wrapper proper 
to field-work. 

Jane wrought the ‘‘Bondage’’ on the farm 
where her brother was ‘‘hind,’? and worked 
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from 6 a.m. to 6 p.m. for the handsome sum of 
fifteen-pence, and when the weather wasn’t too 
rough, Jane was wonderfully contented, too, and 
no more thought of questioning the rightness of 
it than she did that of the hours for the rising 
and the setting of the sun itself. 

Jane could neither read nor write, and was not 
clever enough to have found out for herself that 
if everybody left off working twelve hours and 

only worked eight, poverty would be no more, 
and the pure streams of national prosperity 
would forthwith run wherever directed, even 
uphill if the pipes were laid on proper Socialistic 
principles ! 

Ah ! well, the world moves and we with it, 
and if Contentment must needs die to give birth 
to Progress, so let it be. Perhaps no human be- 
ing has a right to be contented with so little as 
poor Jane possessed. 

Her life had known no great joy, not even the 
blossoming time of youthful love, for ‘‘ virtue ”’ 
is too often a very stern and almost sordid thing 
below a certain level of intellectual culture— 
either it means a prudent and too often loveless 
marriage, or a life of old maidenhood unsoftened 
and unsweetened by any recollection of the 
happy pairing time which ought by rights to 
come to all. 

Love in its higher aspects is a plant that 
needs culture for its development, needs some- 
thing of leisure, something of freedom from 
lower cares (if a man or woman hasn’t bread 
and cheese, he or she thinks of bread and cheese 
first and companionship second )—needs, too, a 
touch of self-consciousness and a sense of indi- 
viduality—‘‘ I must be I’’—before there comes 
any wish for mental union. In fact, mind must 
exist before it can unite itself to mind. 

‘‘Love’’? to Jane meant ruin and shame, as 
she had seen it in some of her girl companions, 
while her view of marriage was expressed naively 
enough when speaking of that of a comparatively 
wealthy woman : ‘‘ What call had she to marry? 
She’d plenty to keep herself!’ and apparently 
folly could no further go in Jane’s maiden mind. 

But though joy had been unborn, her life had 
held one great passion—a love deep as that of 
sex, tender and self-denying as that of mother- 
hood itself. 
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Ever since the day when, a girl of eight, her baby 
brother had been given her to hold and to nurse, 
‘Wor Dan”’ had meant all the world to Jane. 

And a bonny child he had been—sturdy and 
strong, and ‘willful as a lad bairn should be,’’ 
and a heavy weight for poor underfed Jane to 
carry in his petticoat days, when, their mother 
working in the fields, the little girl had to be 
nurse and housekeeper and cook, and carry din- 
ners to the field-workers, with the chubby young- 
ster astride her back, or slung in a shawl so as to 
leave her hands free for basin and for basket. 

How proud she was of him, too !—so proud 
she forgot his weight, forgot even that he hurt 
her when his hard little fists beat her shoulders 
or tugged at her hair as he cried, ‘‘ Jenny do 
faster—Dan ’ants to twot,’’ and the tired willing 
steed tried to trot forthwith. 

Dan was a man now, and a strong, good-look- 
ing chap, too; and though he had not been in a 
hurry about it, he was doing a bit of courting on 
his own account at last, and Jane had his supper 
to keep waiting while the milkmaid at the farm 
took longer to fill her cans in. the byre than she 
was wont to do, and the old mother by the ingle 
muttered to herself that ‘‘Dan should hae more 
sense than let his hasty-puddin’ spoil for all the 
lasses that ever were made,’’ and that ‘‘no good 
would come o’ such a fly-by-the-sky as Sally was 
like to be.”’ 

Autumn wore on and winter came, and a ter- 
ribly severe one it was. Snow fell heavily very 
early, and lay for weeks on the outlying farms 
where food grew scarce for man and beast, and 
it was difficult to gct fresh supplies in the blocked 
condition of the roads. 

There was no field-work proper, but Jane had 
to help in foddering the cattle and herding the 
sheep, and many a weary plunge she had with 
back-loads of hay or aprons full of cut turnips, 
while her limbs ached and her fingers grew be- 
numbed. 

But the worst was yet to come. Dan the stal- 
wart, Dan the beautiful, Dan “the man-body,”’ 
took cold. Tow, no one knew, and soon he lay 
gasping for breath and groaning as the sharp cut- 
ting pain of pleurisy darted through his body. 

There was much of the baby still in the big, 
strong man, and he was all unused to suffering, 
and as night fell the pain grew worse. 

The nearest medical man lived seven miles 
awat, and the rads were barely passable, while 
telegraph-wires were things as far removed. They 
kept early hours at the farm, and the lights were 
all out, and Dan, ‘‘ Bonny Dan,” might die be- 
fore the morning. 
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Meanwhile they did what they could, and if 
the remedies were not of the best, they were at 
all events numerous enough, beginning with 
“peppermint waters,’’ and ending with a dinner- 
plate heated in the oven and laid where the pain 
was worst. 

Still no relief came, and the strong young fel- 
low turned his cheek to the pillow and wept like 
a child. 

‘*Eh, my man, my bonny man, dinna, now 
dinna. Ill gan to Horton mysel, but ye shall 
hae a bottle frac the doctor,’’ and Jane took her 
thin old shawl and her woolen bonnet from the 
peg behind the door, and stepped out into the 
night. 

Dare she waken them at the farm and ask the 
master to senl? But there was nobody to go, 
for Dan and she were the only work-people that 
lived near, for Jim the plowboy had gone to his 
mother’s ‘‘buryin’,’’ and the farmer was getting 
an old man himsclf, and not too kindly either, it 
must be confessed. ‘‘Sally? No. Sally might 
like a good-looking chap like Dan well enough to 
fetch and carry for her, but catch Aer turning out 
of her warm bed to do aught for him,’”’ thought 
Jane, comforting herself amid her suffering with 
the thought that no one could love Dan as she 
did, and maybe she wasn’t far wrong. Anyhow, 
she needed all her love before the night was over. 

The woman was very tired to start with, for 
she had tried to do both Dan’s work and her 
own, ‘so that the poor beasts should not want 
their meat,’’ and in her care for them had well- 
nigh forgotten food for herself. 

Her clothes were thin and worn, and her shoes 
were heavy, yet far from water-tight, and the 
roads she had to travel alternated between bits 
that were hard and frost-bound, but compara- 
tively passable where the wind had swept them 
clear, and others inches thick of snow, where it 
lay in the hollows, and the air was keen and 
cold, and pitiless as that of Dante’s ‘‘ Inferno” 
itself. 

It was well on to ten o’clock when she started, 
and the night was dark save for the stars and 
the gleam of the unsmirched icy snow. 

Such a night in the country is the acme of 
loneliness. The world itself seemed dead, and 
the wind alone left to mourn. Not a sound of 
bird nor beast to break the stillness; and the 
solitary wayfarer may travel miles without meet- 
ing another human creature. 

Jane was prosaic enough, and yet weird new 
thoughts came to her in that night’s walk. 

Strange, she hardly knew what the night was 
like till then, for all her forty years of country 
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life, for she had been wont to go to bed at sun- 
down, and, weary and sleepy, had never thought 
of rising to look from her window at midnight 
storm or midnight calm. 

How far off the sky seemed, and how big the 
dark, threatening clouds that told of more snow 
yet to come ! Did God live up there, and would 
Dan—her Dan—have to go all the way up there 
by himself? And would God ken who he was, 
and not be hard on him, for he’d never had 
much schoolin’ ? And maybe Dan would forget 
his manners, as he used to do when he met the 
parish priest, and not think to pull his forelock 
till she minded him what the Quality looked 
for. 

God was, in Jane’s mind, not so very unlike 
the ‘‘ priest,’? only bigger and older; and, in 
her heart, she thought, kinder, for ‘‘ He had 
heard her when she prayed for a good crop o’ 
taties, and that was good of Him, seein’ He’d 
such a lot o’ things to mind, and sae many folks 
speaking to Him that could make ‘ grand 
prayers.’ 
she asked Him to spare Dan ?”’ 

One moment she knelt beneath the stars in 
the piercing cold, and all her soul went out in a 
cry for help to the Power she knew so little, but 
yet felt was good. 

Then, a little more hopeful, a little stronger 
even, as it seemed, in body, she went on her way. 

It was slow work at best, and the drifted snow 
was toilsome ; the woman’s breath came in short, 
hard gasps at times, and there was a sound in 
her ears like church-bells far away, and she 
wondered what it meant. 

Once or twice she staggered, but never for onc 
moment thought of relinquishing her purpose. 

At last she reached the village and roused the 
man she sought. ‘‘It’s Dan—wor Dan— ye 
maun come, for he’s gae bad,’’ she sobbed, and 
leaned against the door-post as she spoke ; and 
the doctor, weary though he was, looked into 
the woman’s face and knew that it was no light 
case that had brought her there. 

‘‘ Poor soul—poor soul; sit down a bit and 
rest. You are not fit to walk back,’’ he said. 
But Jane had done her work and turned to go. 

‘‘Ye'll ride your mare, doctor ; she’ll travel 
faster wantin’ the gig, for the snow’s gae thick in 
places and barely passable,’’ and the wisdom of 
her counsel stopped his offer of a seat by his 
side. 

Back into the night the woman went, and the 
darkness was deeper, and the cold more pitiless. 
No sound, no human footsteps, only by-and-by 
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the doctor passed her on his horse, and spoke a 
kindly word, but did not wait her reply, and, 
indeed, she had no voice to answer. 

Once or twice she stumbled, and once she fell 
and lay a moment or two in blissful rest. Oh, 
the relief of giving up the struggle and the 
strange sense of peace; and again that far-off 
ringing—was it really bells? 

And was it a warning? Folks did have them 
whiles ! 

Then, through all her fainting senses, came 
again the thought of Dan, and nerved her for 
another effort. She must see his canny face 
again—must know how he was—and upborne by 
her.intensity of love, the tired woman managed 
the last mile or two almost in a state of trance. 
She grew unconscious of all that surrounded her 
—of the cold, the darkness, and even of her own 
body, and seemed to herself to be already present 
where her loved one lay. 

‘He is easier now, and J’ll try and come 
again to-morrow,’’ said the doctor, who had re- 
mained longer than usual at the cottage, fight- 
ing Death with his own hands, for the old 
mother was far from an efficient nurse. 

Even as he spoke the latch was lifted, and 
Jane entered. Her eyes were set—her lips drawn 
across her teeth, and she looked tall and straight 
and white as one already dead, yet her pallid 
lips tried to form a question. Tried, but tried in 
vain. 

‘‘Yes, there is hope—hope assuredly,’’ the 
doctor said, answering that pathetic appeal ; but, 
even as he spoke, he laid the woman on the low 
tressle bed and tried to feel the pulseless wrist. 

The hours passed, and the woman lay appar- 
ently unconscious—though the doctor was still 
in the little home trying every means he knew to 
keep the ebbing life—for Death, great Death, 
was hovering near. 

Morning broke, and Dan lay sleeping like a 
child, his breathing peaceful, and his hot and 
feverish forehead cool and moist ; but Jane’s face 
looked strangely gray in the early light of dawn. 
Then her cyes unclosed and her lips murmured 
one word just audible to the doctor, as he stooped 
over her, ‘‘ Dan !”’ 

‘¢ Dan will pull through now, my woman,”’ he 
answered; but his voice had a quiver in it that 
surprised himself. 

A smile—a gleam of joy—‘‘ Eh, God did hear, 
then, bless Him, and Heaven main be - carer 
then I thought, the music is that sweet.” 

Then there was silence, and another soul was 
freed from earthly bondage for evermore. 


A VILLAGE IN MARCKEN, 


THE ISLAND OF MARCKEN. 
By EMILE VERHAEREN. 


A HUGE and exquisite toy floating on the wa- 
ters is what is at once suggested by this lovely 
island, by this time well known to almost every 
European artist. With Urk and Vollendam it is 
the object of the painter’s pilgrimage ; and, alas, 
such is the law of nature, where artists lead the 
way the crowd soon follows. 

But as yet Marcken is unspoiled. Life there 
is not yet that of modern commonplace ; it is an 
old-world existence in houses where symmetry has 
not superseded personal adaptation to the tastes 
and needs of their inhabitants. They are little 
wooden structures raised on piles, with little sash- 
windows and little pointed gables ; and all stand 
in a line as if they were about to march off in 
single file. In the harbor the boats, too, lie in a 
row, bristling with masts, like battalions present- 
ing arms at a review. Little boys trot along in 
heavy wooden shoes, baggy trousers and padded 
waistcoats ; little girls dance hand-in-hand, their 
skirts set out, and their bodices of many colors, 
just like the little dolls in serge and cloth which 


used formerly to be sold for penwipers in every 
stationer’s store. The men dress severely, al- 
most always in black. They may be scen lean- 
ing over fences or balconies painted white, their 
long white Dutch pipes balanced between their 
fingers. They speak but little, though they 
lounge in company. The only sound from their 
lips is that which they make in drawing in or 
puffing out the smoke. And so they will stand 
for hours, gazing at the sea. Their language 
might be limited to monosyllables for aught it 
would matter to them. 

The women’s head-dresses vary with their age. 
Quite young girls wear a cap with wings, as light 
as a white bird’s. Women a little older, and 
those of the humblest class, assume a kind of 
starched handkerchief ; the old women twist a 
sort of roll of some heavy material over a light 
colored cap. Their clothes are rather bundled, 
and the skirts are so thick and so many that 
they form a pad round the hips. 

Travelers who know Brittany and have visited 
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Marcken will certainly have been struck by the 
resemblance in the costume of the women of the 
two countries. In the neighborhood of Brest, at 
Plougastel, or at Sainte-Anne-de-la-Palud, we 
see the same thick folds of coarse, rough stuffs, 
the same parti-colored ornamentation, the same 
love of harshly contrasted hues. It can hardly 
be said that the women are dressed out, since 
that would seem to imply some lightness; but 
‘what daring mixtures of orange and red and 
- green and blue they contrive to combine in 
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But what we find at Marcken, and never meet 
with in Brittany, is the care of the house, the 
neatness and cleanliness of the hearth and home. 
Brittany is dirty and smelly ; the people live re- 
signed to dirt and neglect; nothing is scrupu- 
lously clean but the women’s caps. At Marcken, 
on the contrary, you could eat at a table with- 
out any cloth—nay, off the very boards. All 
Holland, indeed, shines like a polished copper 
pan or newly-washed tile, and smells of fresh 
milk and butter. You might think it was Sat- 


BESIDE THE LURDEN,. 


stripes or bold patterns with thé nun-like cut of 
their garmeuts ! 

The merely superficial resemblance between 
many. races settled on the seashore in this case is 
also carried out in certain features of character. 
Thus in some parts of Finisterre, where the 
French have not ousted thenative race, silence and 
taciturnity are as noticeable as at Marcken. The 
taverns at Saint-Pierre de Quillignon, near Brest, 
for instance, are certainly not noisy ; though a 
Parisian advertisement by Cheret may sometimes 
be seen there, or a caricature by Caran-d’ Ache, 
they are as far from Paris as those of Marcken. 


urday every day. But at Marcken this precision 
of care and cleanliness seems carried to a pitch 
of exasperation. It is as dainty as manicure. 
At Broeck, near Amsterdam, it is said that on 
certain days smoking is forbidden in the streets 
and the throwing out of ashes. At Marcken it 
would seem that such observances have long 
been in force, so elaborately is everything ar- 
ranged and regulated forthe dressing and polish- 
ing of things in general. 

Mareken may be reached from Amsterdam by 
a boat which plies regularly every Sunday morn- 
ing. However, the best way is to hire a boat on 
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your own account at Moniken, where there are 
always boatmen willing to ferry you across. This 
was the. plan we had adopted when, five years 


since, we—a friend and I—stepped ashore on . 


Marcken. The Zuyder Zee was unusually clear 
and blue; spring was in the air, though it was 
as yet but February. We remember well our 
arrival in the little harbor, striped with mooring- 
posts reflected in the water. The boys of the 
town were’on the watch for us, and we were 
forthwith escorted across the island by a con- 
stantly increasing crowd. Seeing an inn at a 
turning in the road, we made for that; and, 
while drinking a glass of the traditional Schie- 
dam, an old sailor initiated us into the manners 
and customs of the island, unaltered for centu- 
ries. Marcken constitutes a township of seven 
‘*boroughs.’’? The principal borough is that of 
Mannenwert, near the little port. It contains a 
small church and a manse, and here reside the 
authorities. During the summer winding roads, 
stony and ill-kept, lead from one hamlet to an- 
other. In the winter the sea takes possession, 
leaving only the seven *‘ boroughs’’ above water, 
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and communication is by boat from door to 
door. The inhabitants are for the most 
part poor. They fish only in the Zuyder 
Zee ; and it is well known that the supply 
of fish in these waters is rapidly diminish- 
ing. The fishing barques of Marcken are 
too light to venture out on the North- 
ern Ocean, and there is not money enough 
to fit out sea-going vessels. 

From Urk, on the contrary, the fishing- 
boats venture on the open. They go out 
for the‘whole week, as do the inhabitants 
of Marcken; so that if you land on the 
island on a week day, you find only wom- 
en. The women of Urk are tall and hand- 
some, and would be fine models for the 
painter. At Marcken the race is far less 
robust. Urk, being further out in the 
Zuyder Zee, is less visited than Marcken ; 
but for those who love to see life in its 
most rugged aspect and least civilized 
guise, Urk would be even more fascinating 
than Marcken. The boat which traverses 
the Zuyder Zee daily from west to east , 
passes close to Urk. 

Birth, marriage and death fulfill their 
round at Marcken as elsewhere. Still, it 
is in such a spot as this, where patriarchal 
customs survive to this day, that we most 
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fully appreciate their human interest. In a town 
nothing is so striking as the commonplace details 
that surround them ; here their stern religious 
aspect is as real as in primitive ages. 

When a child is born the father carries it to 
church ; a woman follows with a warming-pan. 
The baby is heavily wrapped, a sort of mummi- 
fied ball. The neighbors all stand at their doors 
as if the Infant Christ were being carried 
past. In the evening the infant’s name is made 
known. 

At funerals all the women of the island follow 
the dead. The procession moves on like a black 
snake. Men in sad-colored jacket and breeches, 
high hats and light wooden shoes, carry the 
corpse, laid in a coarsely hewn coffin, up to the 
burying ground on Altena, one of the hills. 
This last resting-place is surrounded by a railing 
and a ditch. In the middle a little gray temple 
stands on a knoll. This is the dead-house where 


the unknown drowned are laid out when the sea 
drifts them to Marcken. 

The soil is clad with starved grass, bristling 
with bents, through which the winds pipe a 
dirge. There are no crosses. The dead of 
Marcken, whose names are known to all in the 
island, rest without distinction under the sod, 
amid the melancholy waves. 

Weddings are extremely ceremonious. They 
take place in the Proenk-kamer, the grand sa- 
loon which forms part of every house on the 
island. This room, cleaned and furbished up 
for the occasion, glitters with the thousand 
lights of porcelain and delft hanging against the 
walls, of burnished coppers, of waxed and pol- 
ished furniture; and its old clock shines and 
shimmers with fresh gilding. A monumental 
bed, or rather bed-place, is made ready in one 
corner with pillows bursting with feathers and 
sheets striped with embroidery. A looking- 
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glass and a few artless prints 
complete the decorations. If the 
bride is in white, or in red, all 
the women of her train follow 
suit. On a Saturday the couple 
go to the burgomaster’s office to 
be registered, and then high fes- 
tival is held at the bride’s house 
or the bridegroom’s. Before the 
marriage the bride gives a grand 
feast. Finally, on she fortieth 
day after the betrothal, the mar- 
riage takes place at the town hall 
and at the church. Each party 
has three witnesses. The hus- 
band takes his wife home to 
her house, where they stay for 
three months before taking a new | 
house in which to settle. 

It may be imagined how great- 
ly these various ceremonies, 
these patriarchal festivals, these 
picturesque accessories, and cos- 
tumes, and customs, have tempt- 
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ed the artist tribe to this unique and delightful 

spot. Flying from modern civilization, with its 

uniform of common-place, so groveling, so devoid 

of the unexpected, so prejudicial to sincerity, how 

many painters have taken refuge there for consola- 

tion! Marcken has been an asylum for art. Life 

“is easy there to the visitor if he is satisfied that it 

2 should be plain and primitive. The inhabitants are 

4 hospitable and honest. The priest has lodgings 

for artists, and the burgomaster for poets. By de- 

grees, however, they are learning to estimate the 

profit which painters are making out of Marcken, 

— and they mention the case of Bischops, the Dutch 

a artist, who sold a portrait of a Marcken woman at 

ee Vienna for an enormous price. This, perhaps, may 

“rae have turned their brain a little; but to this day it 
has not deteriorated their simplicity. 

& -  Damey The great etcher, Felicien Rops, once visited 

cca Marcken, tempted by its picturesqueness and pe- 

YOUNG NATIVES. culiarity. There is by him a series of prints in 
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which the Dutch interiors, with the traditional 
Friesland or. Marcken women sitting at a win- 
dow, are marvelously rendered. The myriad 
objects displayed on the dressers, standing on 
mats or on the tiled floor, and hanging from the 
joists of the ceiling—all the actuality of things— 
old, accustomed things which have been handled 
for a lifetime, and to which the hand and fingers 
have become used, seem endowed with vitality, 
and have an individuality as distinct as that of 
the cats and dogs and the children and men and 
women who have their being in the rooms and 
kitchens. In the same way an artist too little 
known, Xavier Mellery, whose powerful talent 
and insight are but now beginning to be recog- 
nized beyond the borders of his own country, 
has illustrated Marcken and done it honor in 
water-color drawings, of which the slightest de- 
serves to be known and admired by all who love 
true and indisputable beauty. 


And I dream of a painter who should go to 
Marcken to paint a different scene, a bright and 


glad picture, in the month of June or July—the - 


hay-harvest, mown, tossed, and gathered ex- 
clusively by the women in red-and-white dresses, 
while the men, all the week through, are at 
sea. ‘ 

At this time the whole island is one vast lawn, 
bright with huge flowers and the brilliant cos- 
tumes of the women. Artists who affect the 
dramatic and sinister can find it here in burning 
houses during the winter at the time of the peri- 
odical floods. It is, unfortunately, a common 
sight, for the inhabitants retreat in December 
and January to the top stories of their inun- 
dated dwellings; and the roofs being reed- 
thatch, by carelessness or neglect this structure 
of wood and straw often catches fire, and they 
are bereft of their only shelter, while they must 
remain isolated for weeks together. 


OLD COACHING INNS. 


Some very interesting historic inns, identified 


first Edward, for close beside the two inns stands 


with the old coaching days, are still standing an Eleanor Cross, erected by Edward in memory 


in many towns 
throughout Eng- 
land. At Waltham 
Cross, London, just 
where the North 
Road joins the road 
leading to Waltham 
Abbey, stand two 
famous old coach- 
ing hostelries, the 
Falcon and_ the 
Four Swans, the 
latter of which 
may, in part at 
least, probably 
date from the time 
of Edward I., if its 
quaint signboard, 
dated 1206, is to 
be believed. The 
spot is, indeed, 
historically — con- 
nected with the 


of his consort. 
Just at the spot 
in question Elea- 
nor’s body rested 
as it was being con- 
veyed from Lin- 
colnshire to West- 
minster. The cross 
is the finest exist- 
ing specimen of the 
Eleanor Crosses, of 
which there were 
originally twelve, 
though only three 
now remain. This 
example has suf- 
fered from three 
‘‘restorations,”’ 
but still shows a 
rich embellishment 
of tabernacle work, 
and pendentshields 
displaying the 
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arms of England, Castile, Leon and Ponthieu. 
Other famous coaching inns on the York Road 
were the Falcon at Huntingdon and the Angel 
at Grantham, halting-places right acceptable to 
the weary ones who had to spend two days and 
three nights on the 199 miles between London 
and York, or longer if luck were not on their 
side. Yet some, the chronicler saith, died of 
this mad career. Huntingdon was a great place 


for inns; its George was long famous, and, but 
for press of circumstances, Turpin would have 
refreshed himself and Black Bess there. They 
must have needed it sorely, for they had coy- 
ered the fifty-eight miles from London to Hunt- 
ingdon in something like four hours. 

Stamford town has also its George, a house 
thet knew Walter Scott well; but perhaps the 
most beautiful and interesting of all the coach- 
ing inns on this road is the Angel at Grantham. 
That it was founded, as legend says, by the 
Knights Templars, Mr. Outram Tristram begs 
leave to doubt; but he is certain that it was 
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Busfmey 


he Eaucon 
originally one of those ars 
Maisons du Roi which Eleanor Chee 
were placed at the spe- Welham » 


cial service of kings 

when they rode on royal progresses or marched to 
put down rebellion. In the oriel-windowed room 
over the gateway of the Angel, Richard IIT. 
signed the death-warrant of the Duke of Buck- 
ingham. 

Turning to the Bath Road, one finds at New- 
bury the ‘‘Jack,’’ an inevitable sign, seeing how 
the place is pervaded by the memory of the right 
valiant clothmaker, John Smallwood or Winch- 
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combe, nicknamed ‘‘Jack of New- 
bury,’’ whose doughty performance 
during the Scottish invasion built him 
a name that will outlive signboards. 
Mr. Secretary Bolingbroke’s lady, so 
Swift avers, claimed descent from 
this’ Jack, ‘‘ of whom books and bal- 
lads are written.’’? On the Brighton 
Road, again, the Clayton Arms, orig- 
inally the White Hart, is said to have 
been a hostelry in Richard the Sec- 
ond’s time. Its associations are many 
and adverse. One of its traditions 
is that in 1815 it entertained the 
Regent and the Czar of Russia and 
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-+ Bindley Heath, four miles from God- 
stone Green. 

Shakespeare, Chaucer, Johnson, 
Shenstone, and other philosophers 
and poets have sung the praises of 
these old inns. Shenstone, it will 
be remembered, wrote the following 
lines on the window of an inn where 
he was seeking rest and refresh- 
ment : 

“ Whoe’er has trayell'’d life’s dull round, 
Where’er his stages may have been, 
May sigh to think he still has found 


tire spud asian : 7 : j ee Md e e. The warmest welcome at an inn.” 
men, on their way ” sche. “ Then old Samuel Johnson said: 
to witness the fight nae ee e © ws “There is nothing which has yet 
for the champion- “aan been contrived by man by which so 
ship of England, much happiness is produced as by 
which was held at ~- a good tavern or inn,” 
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TOWARD PARADISE. 


By JAMES KNAPP REEVE, 


N the life of every man—at 
least, of every man who 
really has known the true 
meaning of life—will be 
found a dead wall in which 
there is no open door. Be- 
hind that wall are written 
the things of which, per- 

ree 1 haps, he may be neither 

pert ashamed nor afraid to have 
the world know, but any knowledge of which 
he yet will admit only to his own heart. 

Erbeson had known life, so it is not strange 
that in his life was such a dead wall. Early in 
my acquaintance with the man, it came to me 
to know that there were certain things about 
which I must not question him. Although he 
was one of the most genial and affable of men, 
one whom, through years of close companion- 
ship, I grew to know and value as a friend and 
to love as a brother—to know as one who placed 
more than an empty meaning upon the word 
“friend ’’—I found that he would not brook, 
even from me, any prying query as to the years 
of his younger manhood. 

We were gold-hunters by profession. A fine, 
free, adventurous life it is, which lets one see 
every nook and corner of this round world, to 
know its hopes and fears, its joys and sorrows, 
the enthusiasm of hope and the rapture of ex- 
pectation fulfilled, as well as the darkness and 
disaster of drear despair. Rich to-day, and to- 
morrow too poor to own a place wherein to lay 
one’s head, it is not a bad life for a man who is 
filled with the wine of youth; but it is not a life 
‘for a married man, unless one is born under a 
fortunate star that makes him certain of luck 
wherever he goes. 

It was early in our companionship when I 
learned that Erbeson had a wife; and it was at 
once matter of surprise for me that he did not 
abandon such a roving career as our occupation 
forced upon us, and settle down to the quiet life 
of the home. It is true, from my point of view, 
he would have missed much by so doing. For 
the freedom of that life gets into one’s blood, 
and a man who has known it cannot well 
brook restraint or be hedged within narrow 
bounds. 

But Erbeson was no longer master of his fate, 
as I was; and he could afford the home, for he 


was the luckiest gold-hunter I ever knew. But 
this same luck made him able to take his. wife 
with him wherever he jorneyed, and to establish 
her in quarters made comfortable and enriched 
with all: that love and liberality could suggest. 
So it was that sometimes in the mining camps 
appeared a little oasis of civilization, and in that 
oasis a woman, who seemed little less than an 
angel to the rough miners unaccustomed to the 
presence of femininity in their environment. 

If Erbeson was a strange man, reticent, and 
ever stoically keeping prying eyes from looking 
beyond that dead wall in his life, his wife was a 
stranger woman still. 

, i will not use empty, meaningless phrases in 
describing her. It may be said that she was 
beautiful. I do not know whether she was so 
by accepted standards, and at best the word is a 
weak one to apply to a woman such as she. But 
she had a pure olive skin, such as I have never 
seen upon any other woman, except now and 
then among the high-born dames of Andalusia. 
Under it at times was a glow of fire, as the blood 
coursed through the veins and surged to the sur- 
face of her oval face, that made me think of her 
as a living opal. I have never seen other eyes 
so deep as hers. In their depths one lost him- 
self, and wondered if it were not the very soul 
he saw looking out at him from those decp black 
living wells. Nor have I ever seen other hair so 
black, nor in which vitality seemed to so abound. 

Nor was this all her charm. I have had speech 
with many nations of the carth, but, rack my 
memory as I might, I could not tell what tongue 
it was that gave her that soft, caressing accent, 
that made every rough, harsh word of our un- 
couth English take upon itself a new meaning, 
that made one’s pulses throb as though she had 
called one by some endearing name. 

We were ten days out from San Francisco, we 
three—Erheson, his wife and mysclf—bound for 


‘the Solomon Islands. We had direct information 


(how it had been obtained I need not tell you) 
of the new discovery of yellow metal in one of 
the smaller islets of that group, and we were 
bound to be among the first there. Erbeson 
never was a Jaggard, and perhaps to that fact 
was due the other one to which I have already 
called your attention—that luck was never far 
distant from him. And I profited by his wisdom, 
and by the kindliness that this older and more 
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earnest man extended toward the youth whom 
he had made his friend. 

As we neared the line the weather became in- 
tensely hot, and we attempted little in the way 
of exercise or recreation except to loll all day 
under the awnings, with pipes between our lips 
and unread novels in our hands. It was too hot 
to read, too hot to talk. The sea looked to us 
like a vast expanse of molten silver. Its surface 
was unstirred by any ripple, absolutely quiet ex- 
cept for the long swell upon which we rolled gently 
forward. No breath of air moved, no cloud marred 
the sky of brass above us. All nature was inert, 
and man, following her lead, but existed. For 
days we had been too dull to talk. We but 
waited, while the successive revolutions of our 
wheel drove us speedily nearer and nearer our 
goal. 

Erbeson seemed even more inert than any 
other. Usually active and vigorous, he now 
scarcely moved or opened his lips from the com- 
ing up to the going down of the sun, except to 
‘remove his pipe from between them, or in the 
endeavor to drive away the overwhelming heat 
by swallowing the cooling mixture that his man 
brought him from time to time. 

Consequently I was surprised one afternoon to 
see in his manner every indication that he was 
about to tell a story. We were nearing the Gil- 
bert Islands, and some one ‘had spoken within 
our hearing of the curious practice of the natives 
there. Erbeson had listened, but had, after all, 
apparently not been sufficiently interested to 
take part in the talk. But that night, when we 
were alone upon the deck, with only the shim- 
mering sea and the sparkling stars and the glori- 
ous, wonderful Southern Cross gleaming above to 
make us know we were still in and a part of the 
world, he drew his steamer chair up nearer mine 
and, taking his pipe from his lips and knocking 
the ashes out upon the deck, began quietly and 
without preface as follows : 

“The strangest thing I ever knew in these 
waters,’? he said—(I started at this, for I did 
not know he had ever been in the South Pacific 
before, except on a single vovage we had made 
together to Australia)—‘‘happened just about 
where we are now. J was in command of a 
schooner that had been cruising for a couple of 
months along these islands, picking up what we 
could in the way of spoil from the natives, and 
perhaps not observing too closely the laws which 
govern trade and barter among civilized peoples. 
We had made a fairly profitable cruise and had 
gathered up some stuff, not of such great value 
in itself, but of a sort that is exchangeable for 
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coin of the realm in the rich ports, and were 
about making for Honolulu to discharge our 
cargo. It had come on late into the afternoon, 
and I had gone into the cabin and was looking 
over my charts, leaving the mate on deck. I 
found the charts dull work, and had fallen 
asleep, when our Kanaka cabin-boy touched me 
on the shoulder and said the mate wished to sce 
me on deck. 

“*T went up, ‘and found him intently studying 
something afloat on the sca. He handed me the 
glass, saying nothing, but simply pointing at the 
object which had attracted him. I quickly 
made it out to be a small boat, but could not de- 
termine at all whether there was anyone in it. 
The mate saw my perplexity, and answered my 
unspoken question. 

“¢«T think there igsome one in it, sir; had we 
not better lower the cutter” 

‘*Traised the glass again-and scanned the 
boat long and carnestly. There was something 
strange and eeric in its appearance. The sea 
was as white and still as it is at this hour. 
The boat seemed scarcely to rock upon its bosom. 
It was all white, and made but faint contrast 
against the silver sheen upon which it rested. 
At times I fancied that it was not, and that it 
was but an illusion, such as will come but too 
often upon these hot, sunburnt seas. 

“When T lowered the glass, the Kanaka, with 
the easy familiarity which such boys are allowed 
on crafts of that sort, took it from me and gazed 
as earnestly toward the strange thing as I had 
done. When he handed the glass back he was 
trembling with fright. 

“Don’t go to it, sir! he begged, his tecth 
chattering so that he could hardly utter the 
words. ‘It’s a dead-boat, and it will bring us 
bad luck if we touch it, or if we interfere with it 
at all.’ 

**T turned to the mate for explanation. 

“eSam thinks it is a burial-boat,’ he said; 
‘and, you know, these people never bury their 
dead, but just put them in a boat and send them 
adrift. Left alone, the boat drifts on to Para- 


_dise. Happy devils ! he interpolated, musingly: 


‘to have no more concern than that. But there 
is another side to the story,’ he went on. ‘ That 
is, I guess, the case with the future of all of us. 
If the boat is meddled with, it may be turned 
from its course, and then it drifts to the other 
place, and carries its unlucky passenger along. 
And, then, too, the curse of the dead rests upon 
the one who did it.’ 

‘‘T had taken the glass again, and was looking 
intently at the boat. I could now distinguish a 


““T REACHED OUT MY HAND AND CLASPED THE ARM.”’ 


form lying in it at length, and thought I could 
discover some movement. Of this I was finally 
certain. : 

«¢*Tt may be a dead-boat,’ I said, ‘ but I think 
there is a live person in it.’ 

‘*We lowered the cutter and I got in it my- 
self, and we made way toward the drifting boat. 
While we were yet at some distance I found I 
had been right, for a human arm was lifted and 
waved as if to attract our attention. But this 
ceased, and, as we drew nearer, all was so still 
that I began to have an uncanny feeling. The 
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curious appearance of the boat added to this. It 
was perfectly white. A white awning was spread 
above it. There were white draperies in it. And 
in the midst of these, as I could see when we 
drew beside it, a white face and form, Out- 
stretched and silent, as though dead. Remem- 
bering what the mate had said, I would have 
left it even'then, but I was certain I had seen a 
movement of that white arm, that lay there, 
naked, gleaming cold, like a piece of marble, be- 
neath the heat of the tropical sun. 

“Tn the boat, in a basket of rushes, were Some 
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yams and bread-fruit, and pieces of cane. And 
as TI sawthese had been touched, it gave me 
Courage. I reached out my hand and clasped 
the arm. It did not feel like the flesh of one 
lead. I spoke, and the eyes opened and looked 
2 t me wonderingly.”’ 

Erbeson paused and smoked a moment, medi- 
tzatively. 

“*Perhaps I have not told you,’’ he said, 
<< that it was a very beautiful young girl who 
was lying there? 

“<An olla of water was in the boat, and I 

oured some of this upon her face, and, when I 
saw that she was reviving, I lifted her from her 
ghostly craft into my own, and made for the 
ship at once. My explanation of the matter,”’ 
said Erbeson, bringing his narrative abruptly 
to an end, ‘‘was that the girl had been in a 
trance, and her people, thinking her dead, had 
started her on the road to Paradise.” 
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Of course I wanted to know the rest of the 
story. But while I was thinking how to frame 
my question, I observed Mrs. Erbeson watching 
me closely, and as if she would speak. I waited 
for her words, liking always to hear the sweet 
music of her voice. ; 

‘She found her way to Paradise,’’ she said ; 
‘she has been in Paradise ever since. And now 
you will no longer think it curious, my friend,” 
—here she smiled upon me with her wonderful 
eyes— ‘‘ that I care to be always with him who 
gave me life. And now that you know my story, 
you will never again think me a_ strange 
woman ?”’ 

And. I promised, and, looking out upon the 
calm sea, breathed a wish that fate might serve 
me thus. But it never will. Though for such a 
prize I would risk the curse that waits on one 
who disturbs a soul that is drifting toward the 
Unknown. 


THE HIDDEN 


By WILLIAM TOYNBEE. 


HOARD. 


Tuere is not a word thou hast ever said, 
There is not a glance of thine, 

There is not a tear thou hast chanced to shed 
That I have not by stealth made mine, 

And hoarded away for the wintry day 
When thy love shall have ceased to shine! 


Now that I bask in thy smiles galore, 
And song in thy least breath find, 

I never need gaze on that furtive store 
Deep down in my heart enshrined ; 

But summer's delight will one day take flight, 
And then, for the bleak, bleak wind! 


In the season of sorrow and waste and wrack, 
When all shall seem doomed to wane, 

That long-cherished hoard shall my heart not lack, 
Tho’ naught beside it remain ; 

But, with glamour-lit eyes poring over each prize, 


1 shall dream that thou loy’st ¢ 


) 


ain ! 


SOME PAINTINGS BY MODERN MASTERS. 


By F. G. STEPHENS. 


Consistina of more than a hundred examples, 
Mr. Yerkes’s collection of modern paintings, of 
which I have now to give a sketch and running 
comment, is richer, and, as a representative 
gathering, superior to that portion of the gallery 
which, consisting of ancient pictures, has been 
already illustrated in these pages. The wealth 
as well as the comprehensive taste of its owner 
are apparent in the facts that the whole embraces 
thirty-eight French works of high degree—such 
as two Bouguereaus, four Corots, three Dau- 
bignys, a Decamps, two ‘Detailles, two Géromes, 
a Meissonier, a Millet, a Rousseau, and four 
Troyons, besides examples by Berne-Bellecour, 
Diaz de la Pena, Dupré, Vibert and Ziem, and 
other artists of less note. There are, in addition, 
thirteen Flemish productions, seven of which 
are by M. Jan Van Beers, the brilliant painter 
of ‘‘ La Siréne,’’ and other Circean pictures of 
the Phrynes in excelsis of our day. M. Alfred 
Stevens—who has not unfairly been called the 
prophet of those modern tone and color studies, 
the coarser and cruder vein of which appears in 
the follies of the idlers and half-trained men who 
call themselves Impressionists—is fairly shown 
in his powerful genre piece called ‘‘ Waiting,’’ 
gem of color and tone as it is. Landseer and 
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gnting by Daubigny. 


Mr. Alma-Tadema stand for English art, while 
four pictures are Austrian, two Dutch, three 
Spanish, two Italian, one is Russian, and one, 
by L. Knaus, is German. It goes almost with- 
out saying that French influence is overwhelm- 
ingly manifested in three-fourths of Mr. Yerkes’s 
century of modern specimens. It is to these 
fortunate instances that I must needs mostly 
confine the remarks which follow here, after 
passing briefly in review the beautiful example 
of Mr. Alma-Tadema’s art and Sir Edwin Land- 
seer’s refined and graceful portrait of a child of 
the British aristocracy. It is according to his 
own decision that the late Academician ranks 
with the countrymen whom he has honored by 
such a choice, although, technically speaking, 
he is allied to M. Van Beers more closely than 
to any other artist whose works are now before 
us ; and I have no doubt that in him, as well as 
in Gérdme and Meissonier, the models of the 
famous Belgian painter are to be found. 

‘*A Love Missile’’ of the great Frieslander— 
such is Mr. Alma-Tadema—represents one of 
those tall, strong and stately beauties who live 
again and move passionately inspired within the 
marble palaces of Rome’s decay, which it is the 
delight of our artist to paint so as not even Izaak 
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Van Nickele, the most accomplished old master 
in that line, nor E. de Witte, nor Peteer Neefs 
himeelf, is fit to ‘‘hold a candle to him.’’ The 
lady, who is in the bloom of virgin womanhood, 
stands with one knee upon a couch of bronze 
placed below an opening in the wall of her home, 
where, in the street below, a festive procession 
bound, it may be, for the Temple of Venus, in- 
cludes the lover of the ardent maiden’s choice. 
In order to convey a letter to him she has weight- 
ed it with a heavy bunch of deep-red roses, such 
as are sacred to the Goddess of Desire, and, sling- 
ing it slightly backward, so that it shall fly fur- 
ther and with a safer aim, is about to launch the 
missile to him. ‘‘A Love Missile’’ was painted 
in 1877-8, and exhibited at the Academy in the 
later year, having for its motto the pretty verse 
of Mr. Edmund Gosse—the lady’s exclamation to 
herself as she throws the bouquet : 
“By Venus’ girdle, and the secret things 

Love whispers through her newly-budded wings, 

Go hence, and in the heart of him who reads, 

Stir like a wind the inmost hidden springs.” 


The incident implies the converse of the oath in- 
voluntarily taken, by means of which Cydippe 
pledged herself to Acontius : 


‘‘ Juro tibi sanctre fier mystica sacra, Diane, 
Me tibi venturam comitem, sponsamque futuram,”’ 


written and read upon an apple thrown when 
the virgin went to Dian’s fane. 

The other English example is Landseer’s, and 
known as ‘‘ The Pets,’’ because it represents the 
little Lady Rachel Evelyn Russell, the youngest 
daughter of the sixth Duke of Bedford, who mar- 
ried. Lord James Butler, as a peasant-girl feeding 
a favorite fawn. The charming picture was 
painted in 1834, and has been engrav ed by 
W. WH. Watt. 

M. Jan Van Beers is rightfully a favorite 
painter of Mr. Yerkes, because he depicted so 
charmingly the ‘‘ Portrait of Mrs. Yerkes ’’ seat- 
ed on a rustic bench in a park by the side of a 
quiet lake, and enshrined, so to say, by a circle 
of gigantic trees, whose darkness and wealth of 
color set off the bright robes of madame. 
a happy smile illuminates her face—turns on the 
bench as if to welcome some one coming toward 
her, while, stirred by the approaching footsteps, 
her quaint black poodle, Diamond, a very Mous- 
tache among his kind, jumps to his legs and 
wags his beribboned tail. The exquisite crisp- 
ness and precision of the painter's touch, his in- 
exhaustible care and perfect draughtsmanship, 
distinguish this admirable picture, which, as ‘‘A 
Smile,’’ was at the Academy in 1890. ‘‘A Tale 
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of Love,’’ by the same, depicts with extreme 
vivacity and tenderness a young man holding 
both the hands of his bride, who is reclining in 
her boudoir, while he tells the most ancient of 
the world’s apologues. ‘‘A Winter Scene,’’ ‘‘A 
Portrait of Mr. C. T. Yerkes,’’ ‘‘ Miss Ada Rehan 
as Lady Teazle,’’ ‘‘A Portrait of the Artist,’’ and 
the vivacious little ‘‘ Return, Sweet Bird!’’ are 
all the Van Beerses in a gallery where he could 
not be better represented. 

An extremely important picture, here called 
‘‘Invading Cupid’s Realm,’’ but, when it was at 
the Salon in 1892, named ‘‘ Le Guépier’’ (The 
Wasps’ Nest), thoroughly represents the fine, 
learned and intensely academic art of Monsieur 
Bouguereau, as well as the ne plus ultra of French 
painting in the mood of Louis David, as it must 
be when warmed and elevated by Prud’hon’s in- 
fluence, energized by Girodet-Trioson, and con- 
summated while the antique was supreme in the 
Rue Buonaparte. It is true that the stately and 
amorous nymph before us is like a statue— 
smooth of limb, and with carnations not too 
rosy, while, even as she half stumbles amid the 
amorini her coming has provoked, her very 
movements are rhythmical, and her grace is of 
the ordered sort—yet, nevertheless, she is a 
statue that has come to life, and will in time 
breathe a very woman. The wanton boys are 
more vivacious than she is, and their actions are 
more spontaneous; but the flesh - like solidity 
and polish of their limbs are not superior to hers 
in what artists call their morbidezza. Surcharge 
her shapcly frame with rosy fire, and with Titian- 
esque under-gold inform her skin, and it would 
be hard indeed to say ‘‘ Le Guépier’’ is not per- 
feet. - 

The illustrious Membre de l'Institut does 
not confine himself to goddesses, nymphs and 
cupids, but, as in the pretty piece of modern 
genre in this collection which is called ‘‘ La Pe- 
tite Boudeuse,’’ condescends to peasant life, and 
paints an elder sister soothing the wounded 
pride and softening the pique of her junior, in 
whose eves the light of a coming smile assorts 
with the hand relaxing on itself, and both are so 
charmingly animated, faithful. to nature, and 
subtly delicate, that if the artist’s technique had 
been only a little less irreproachable, our delight 
in the piece would have been: warmer, if not 
more just. 

When Mr. Yerkes bought ‘‘The Despatch 
Bearer,’’ of M. Berne-Bellecour, he signalized 
anew a judicious partiality for accomplished 
art, as it is wedded, so to say, to design of that 
spontaneous and vivacious sort which obtains in 
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the pictures of Ingres, Meissonier, Géréme, Vi- 
bert, and Detaille, by all of whom, except the 
first, he possesses works, some of which are cap- 
ital examples of their kind. This picture shows 
a captain of cavalry seated in his garden near a 
table, tea-urn and tea-cup, while wine bottles lie 
in a basket at his side. A trooper’ has just de- 
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century prototypes. A brother painter of M. 
Berne-Bellecour is M. J. B. E. Detaille, renowned 
in warlike themes, the patriotic delineator of 
many incidents of the struggle of the French 
against the invader of 1870. The illustration is 
taken from Mr. Yerkes’s well-known picture by 
Detaille, called ‘‘The Escort of the Emperor,’’ 
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From the Painting by Edward Detaille. 


THE ESCORT OF THE EMPEROR. 


livered a letter (which the officer is reading), 
and is about to take from his sabretasche a sec- 
ond despatch. The firmness and clearness of 
the painter’s touch, his power to deal with open 
daylight and all the details of military arms and 
costumes, are as manifest in this excellent in- 
stance as we find them to be in works of Ter- 
burg and Metsu, the artist’s Dutch seventeenth 
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In the Yerkes Gallery, Chicago. 


and it represents a mounted soldier of the guard 
of Napoleon I. holding his carbine against his 
saddle, and acting as a vidette in advance of the 
emperor's party, which is surveying the bat- 
tle-field from a distant knoll. By the same art- 
ist Mr. Yerkes possesses another work, called 
‘‘The Retreat,’? which, with thorough sincerity 
and spontaneity, delineates an incident of the 
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From the Painting by L. Alma-Tadema, R. A. 
LOVE’S MISSTDR. 


heroic kind, to which I have just referred. The 
picture is signed and dated ‘‘1883.’’ Meis- 
sonier’s ‘‘Une Reconnaissance”? is by a still 
more renowned artist than the last, carried to a 
higher pitch, and conceived in a similar mood. 
A general officer with his orderly has halted on 
the edge of a piece of rough moorland, and 
with field-glasses at his eves, a notebook in his 
hand, attentively scans the distance of the scene, 
heedful of movements among the enemy’s troops. 
Behind him the orderly—a lithe, stalwart and 
sinewy hussar—sits at ease in his saddle and 
examines the landscape with the air and keen- 
ness of a practiced soldier, while holding the 
bridle of his chief’s horse. The completeness 
with which, as if without effort or struggle, or 
labor of any kind, the painter has realized this 
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apparently simple incident, 
and with equal veracity and 
simplicity depicted it thus irre- 
proachably elevates the whole 
into poetry, makes it pathetic, 
and compels us to understand 
how inestimable is the truth, 
and how—in the hands of that 
great master in small, Jean 
Louis Ernest Meissonier—pre- 
cious is a perfect technique. 
No painter of ad captandum 
and superficial impressions, 
nor shallow cultivator in a 
crude way of one phase of 
painting, but a master of draw- 
ing with all the knowledge the 
term implies, one who depicts 
the flesh of man or woman 
with the completeness, re- 
search and accomplishment of 
a sculptor studiously, and for 
the love of the beauty that is 
in it, shaping marble itself to 
the morbidezza of ‘‘ the life,” 
is M. Léon Gérdme, an hon- 
ored pupil of Paul Delaroche 
and Gleyre, sculptor as well 
as a painter, an artist ingrain, 
and complete in respect to 
every element, except color, 
of the finest sort. Mr. Yerkes 
is fortunate in possessing this 
master’s capital picture ‘* Pyg- 
malion and Galatea,’’ in which 
the marble maiden blooming 
into life, as the gift of Venus 
to her sculptor-votary, glows 
from the breast upward and 
downward, but more quickly to the lips and bust 
than toward the feet. They, as yet inert and 
motionless upon their pedestal, do not yield to 
the passionate clasp of Pygmalion who, when he 
saw the white form flush itself, so to say, into 
carnations, rushed to catch the changing virgin 
in his arms. With her left hand, and bending 
sideways—instinct with grace, her flesh already 
a living satin, and her right arm fondly thrown 
around his shoulder—Galatea gently disengaged 
Pygmalion’s hand, that encroaches on her yield- 
ing bust and side, and draws her to his arms the 
while, as with kiss on kiss, the lovers newly 
made embrace. So vital is the design, that it is 
a question of taste whether or not M. Géréme did 
well to show Cupid half-lost in a veil of light, 
and, with bow and dart, aiming at the man and 
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maiden half of marble. The vivification of 
Galatea has been depicted by many a painter 
from Botticelli to Burne-Jones, but never with 
more ardor and more modesty than by Géréme. 
In this collection is Géréme’s portrait of himself 
while working on his tinted statue called ‘‘ Tan- 
agra,’’ with a nude model beside him from 
whom he is, so to say, transferring her morbi- 
dezza to his marble. The statue itself is now in 
the Luxembourg. In the background of the 
portrait is the picture of ‘‘ Pygmalion and Gala- 
tea,’’ which I have just endeavored to describe. 
Space rapidly narrowing forbids more than the 
bare naming of a good example of M. Benjamin- 
Constant’s work, ‘‘Othello and Desdemona’’; 
M. Bonvin’s ‘‘ Interior of a Country Tavern ’’; a 
choice ‘‘ Landscape with Sheep,’’ by Brascassat ; 
Charlemont, the Austrian painter’s ‘‘ Pages Play- 
ing with Dice’’-—a composition of nearly life- 
size figures ; Corot’s delicious 
dreamy idyls of choicest sen- 
timent, color, tone and 
draughtsmanship which are 
severally named ‘‘ The Path 


to the Village,’’ ‘‘ Environs 
of Ville d’Avray,’’ ‘‘ Morn- 
ing’’— which has, with a 


lighter touch, the serenity of 
Claude, purer tones and great- 
er softness and homogeneity 
—and the most silvery poem 
about a summer of enchant- 
ment, known as ‘‘ The Fish- 
erman.’’? Of Daubigny’s de- 
lightful and reposeful ‘‘ Scene 
on the Oise, near Auvers,”’ 
the reader has a reproduction 
(page 463) which happily il- 
lustrates that master’s rare 
skill in composition and the 
fineness of his taste, as well 
as the art with which he de- 
picted the perspective of the 
river’s shining levels and sun- 
light sleeping as upon the 
borders of Paradise. Like 
this charming thing, Mr. 
Yerkes has, by Daubigny, ‘‘ By the Side of the 
Lake,’’ a veritable idyl of a brilliant summer 
afternoon; ‘‘ Upon the Oise,’’ the exact truth told 
in the sweetest harmonies of tone and tint of a 
July afternoon on the master’s favorite river, near 
Pontoise ; and ‘‘ A Small Landscape,’’ produced 
by him from near the beautiful Auvers. 
Decamps was a stupendous master who tri- 
umphed in every theme he undertook, from a 
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group of mice gnawing their way through 4 
cheese, lying perdue and darkling in a cupboat 
lit by one opalescent ray that pierces the dusty 
air, to the terrible ‘‘Defeat of the Cimbri,’ 
where it is shown how a savage world in arn1= 
was wrecked and crushed and beaten back bY 
culture allied with courage, the mob once more 
hurled under heel, and civilization saved. By 
this astonishing-poet in painting and master of 
the art, Mr. Yerkes has a good piece called ‘‘ The 
Poultry Yard,’’ of which in fifteen inches by 
twenty inches he gave us what Rembrandt would 
not disown, nor Diaz failto admire. By Diaz him- 
self I notice ‘‘ Beyond Fontainebleau,”’ a rocky 
scene with a cottage near a stream, and the lu- 
minous ‘‘ Gorge in the Forest of Fontainebleau,’’ 
wealthy in color and potent in tone. By Dupré 


this collection comprises a fine and forceful 
storm-piece described as ‘‘ At Sea,’’ and the re- 
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In the Yerkes Gallery, Chicago. 
MOONLIGHT AT MIDNIGHT. 
splendent ‘‘ Sunrise.’’ F. Flameng gave us the 
capital figure of ‘‘An Hussar, 1796,’’ Israels, 
Jacque, Knaus (by ‘‘ A Country Festival ’’), and 
Baron H. Leys (Alma-Tadema’s chief teacher) 
are represented here ; the last by ‘‘ A Bookstall.”’ 
J. F. Millet’s remarkable ‘ Pig-killers”’ is a 
thoroughly characteristic specimen of his pecu- 
liar mood and mode, a capital picture withal. 
M. Cazin is seen at his best in the vista of a 
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French stream, with old houses on each side, of 


which as ‘‘ Moonlight at Midnight,’’ a reproduc-’ 


tion is given on page 467. ‘‘ Paysage du Berri’’ 
is a good specimen of Theodore Rousseau, and 
‘¢ Preparing for the Hunt’’ may stand for the 
variously qualified M. F. Roybet. M. Alfred 
Stevens is well if not quite sufficiently shown in 
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the fine ‘‘ Waiting,’’ where a lady, literally di- 
colleté, expects her escort to the opera. Troyon’s 
‘‘Cows in a Landscape’’ is exactly such as none 
paint better than he did. 

My duty ends with rendering thanks from all 
concerned to the owner for his kindness in facili- 
tating the task which is thus concluded. 


A CIRCUS IN THE ANIMAL WORLD. 
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AMERICAN PRINCESS. 


A STORY FOR GIRLS. 
By EVELYN RAYMOND, 
CHAPTER I. 


IN THE CITY OF THE ANGELS, 


Ir was Christmas Eve in Los Angeles—or Lah- 
Sanglus, as the natives speak it. The fair south- 
western city was alive from border to border with 
sights beautiful enough to well merit its signifi- 
cant name, ‘‘ The City of the Angels.”’ 

Even Patience Eliot, who had seen all these 


yearly merrymakings ever since she could re- 
member, found this particular Christmas Eve 
more delightful than any other. But her reason 
for this added enjoyment was easy enough to 
find. She herself expressed it exactly when she 
said, swaying lightly in her saddle toward the 


“* LISTEN, TULITA, MY DAUGHTER. 


I WILL WATCH BESIDE THEE ALWAYS.” 
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gray-mustached gentleman who rode his black 
steed so closely beside her own white one : 

‘T’ve always loved the ‘Noche Buena,’ dad, 
dear, but to-night I’m almost too happy to live. 
It?s just the having you with me, I suppose, 
that makes the lights seem brighter, the flowers 
lovelier, and everything just—glorious !’ 

The gentleman smiled fondly upon the ani- 
mated face bent toward him, then hastily 
clutched her bridle-rein and skillfully whirled 
Blanco about out of harm’s way. 

‘‘Take care! We're not on the plains here, 
Pat; and Blanco’s restless. That trolley car 
very nearly hit him on the haunch. If it had, 
there’d have been trouble.’’ 

‘* He is restless. I don’t see what makes him 
so to-night. He’s been into town ever so many 
times, and behaved beautifully. He has always 
just acted as if trolley cars and street bands were 
beneath his notice.” 

‘«He’s caught the fever of excitement that pos- 
sesses everybody. If you’ve had enough of this 
street, let’s go over into the Mexican quarter. 
It’s quieter there, and ever so much more pictur- 
esque.”’ 

The fair-headed girl on the milk-white horse 
was herself already being gazed upon as one of 
the holiday sights, and though both she and her 
father were quite accustomed to this, he had 
never learned to enjoy it; and for that reason, 
quite as much as for Blanco’s restiveness, had 
suggested the detour. 

‘Yes, let’s go; and maybe there I can finish 
buying the gifts.”’ 

‘Why, aren’t they all purchased yet?” 

Patience made a funny little grimace. 

‘“You see, dad, there surely was never before 
such an array of beautiful things to tempt me. 
The money you gave me is all gone, dad, dear ; 
for, after I'd seen the handsome things, I 
couldn’t make up my mind to buy any of the 
cheap ones. So there are still Rosa and Carlotta, 
Basilio, old Abraham and my own Gaspar to 
provide for. I shall need a lot more money, I 
expect. Will it be all right, dear?” 

‘‘T suppose so, daughter. ‘Christmas comes 
but once a year’ is the old saying, and I reckon 
everybody spends more in buying gifts than they 
intend. But it’s all right, of course. Don’t let 
acloud rest for a moment on your face to-night, 
darling. I’ve thrown care to the winds for once, 
and here we are.’’ 

Prancing and curvetting in a manner that still 
excited the wonder of the throngs they passed, 
but of which their riders took little heed, the 
black horse and the white, Blanco and Negro 
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(Nay-gro), turned a corner and were in the 
Mexican quarter. 

The long, low, rambling old adobe structures 
looked almost squalid, at first sight, in contrast 
with the palatial buildings of the streets they 
had just left; but the locality had a charm of its 
own for the Eliots, and they had soon tossed 
their reins to a couple of swarthy youngsters and 
entered one of the shops. 

‘* How dark it seems after the electric lights of 
the streets! but how delightful, too !’’ cried Pa- 
tience, as she caught hold of her father’s hand to 
draw him further toward a low counter, whereon 
were heaped a pile of blankets of brilliant color- 
ing and odd geometrical patterns. ‘‘See! here 
is a beauty. That will just do for Rosa; she 
has none half so handsome !”’ 

“‘And what does fat old Rosa want of another 
blanket? If I remember rightly, you’ve been 
buying blankets for her ever since she came to 
cook for us.’ 

‘‘Ah! but, dad, dear, you see, Rosa has a 
hobby — it’s collecting Navajo (Nah - vah - hoe) 
blankets. She has thirteen now, but she says 
that’s an unlucky number ; and she hinted very 
strongly to me that, if I were going to make her 
any Christmas gift, a fourteenth would be the 
most acceptable. So you see——”’, 

“‘T see that the crafty Rosa works upon vour 
sympathies, my dear. Well, ask the price.’’ 

Patience smiled upon the little dark-eyed maid 
who served her, in response to the familiar greet- 
ing and the pretty salutation of the season, ut- 
tered in the native’s own liquid tongue ; and her 
own greeting was couched in Spanish quite as 
pure and musical. It was evident that she was 
no stranger in the little shop and was a welcome 
visitor. 

The price was named, half apologetically ; but 
Mr. Eliot repeated it in accents of amazement 
and the most distinct English : 

‘*Seventy-five dollars for that blue monstros- 
ity! Why, Pat, you'll never v2 

“Ah, but [ will—if you will! Yes, it is blue. 
Very, very blue. As blue as the skies that who 
ever wove it tried to imitate.” 

‘Poor sky, to be doomed to that hardness of 
tone! It’s a libel on nature, child. Liken it to 
something else.”’ 

‘“Well, then, it’s blue—as blue. But think of 
the skill which could find such dyes in just. ber- 
ries and sceds and barks, and use them for 
such a purpose. That yellow is as like our own 
California poppies as possible ; and the scarlet— 
isn’t that the very shade of a wild plum when 
it’s ripe? And the colors never fade. Think of 
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that, too. It’s all the more wonderful that these 
poor untaught creatures are as wise as they 
are.”’ 

‘* Hold’ on, Pat! don’t get on to the Indian 
question to-night, I beg. We haven’t time.”’ 

‘It’s very fine, sefior,’’ interposed the shop- 
maiden, fingering lovingly the gayly tinted 
blanket, that was, indeed, fine almost as silk 
and thick as a carpet. 

‘“'Yes, dad, see! The weave is wonderful. 
Think of the weaver sitting day after day, pass- 
ing these hair-fine threads back and forth, one 
at a time—for such an almost endless time. 
Why, I suppose, it took years of labor to finish 
this one blanket. I shouldn’t think she could 
do more than an inch a day—maybe not half 
so much as that—could she ?”’ 

‘‘Not if she’s like the average Indian, 
Mr. Eliot, dryly. 

‘¢ And if it took a whole year to finish such a 
beautiful thing, why, seventy-five dollars would- 
n’t be very much for the toil of # whole vear, 
would it, dad, dear ?”’ 

‘‘Even if the result is not to the taste of a 
practical Yankee. No, probably not. But I 
protest against any more such expensive gifts. 
Rosa has enriched herself at the cost of her fel- 
low-servants. But she’s not the one to mind 
that. Not in the least.’ 

Patience laughed and went with her eager at- 
tendant to the rear of the low- studded store, 
where were heaped on a wide counter a medly of 
quaint and curious things; but each and all 
having that half-foreign air about them so attrac- 
tive to the average tourist, but which was as 
natural to Patience as the California sunshine 
into which she had been born. 

Her other purchases were swiftly made. She 
had seen on the face of her beloved ‘‘ dad” 
a little look of weariness growing. Nothing 
weighed in this daughter’s mind against real 
pain to her father. She knew he had made a 
sacrifice to come with her on this Christmas Eve ; 
that the little trip was full of reminders to him 
of other and similar outings made long years 
before, with her own mother, whose early death 
had left the world so different a place to him. 
So she made haste to finish, selecting a heavy 
saddle of odd Mexican fashion for old Abraham, 
a sombrero for another, a pile of exquisitely 
wrought baskets for Carlotta ; pipes and pouches 
and a gay waist scarf for her own groom, Gaspar ; 
and in less than five minutes the two had 
emerged from the store, and instinctively Pa- 
tience led the way out of that quarter toward the 
modern part of the old city. 


”” said 
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The little dark-eyed lads followed, leading the 
two thoroughbred horses, who were as well 
known to everybody as their owners, and feeling 
proud of the honor quite as truly as they would 
be glad of the generous tips sure to reward their 
service when the time for dismissal came. 

“Now, this is jolly! How bright the strects 
are again! And such flowers! Surely the gar- 
dens have all been stripped to deck the store 
windows. Look out, dad; dear ! there’s a fire- 
cracker just before you.’ 

“It’s as bad as a Fourth of July in the East !’ 
exclaimed Mr. Kliot, springing aside, just in 
time to escape the explosion of a giant cracker. 
‘But, I declare! it all makes me feel as if I 
were a boy again and must take a hand in the 
business. Let’s step inside this doorway and 
watch the fun for a bit.” 

Patience obeyed and took her place beside her 
father on the threshold of a jeweler’s store, and 
for some time enjoyed with him the watching of 
the boys upon the street— busy with torpe- 
does and crackers, red fire or rockets, and all 
the rollicking racket so dear to the youthful 
heart. But finally the girl’s ears tired of the 
noise, and she exclaimed : 

“Well, dad, dear, you'll never be any rang 
but a Koy, I believe, Shall we not have enough 
of fireworks at Santa Paula to-morrow without 
deafening ourselves here to-night? I’m going to 
study the pretty things in the window, and if I 
see something very fine I shall tax vou for it as 
a gift.”’ 

The window was indeed well worth studying. 
Its decorations were not the usual wreaths of 
holly and mistletoe, but great branches of vellow 
and red roses, banks of maidenhair ferns and of 
mosses so deep and green that the diamonds dis- 
played on them seemed like dewdrops flashing 
in the electric rays of the great lights overhead. 

Patience had no fondness for the wearing of 
jewels, but she had a full appreciation of their 
beauty in themselves ; and she was deep in her 
enjoyment of the shifting hues and brilliancy of 
an enormous solitaire, when something crashed 
rudely against her, and, before she could recover 
herself, her shoulder had struck. against the 
glass with force sufficient to break it. 

“What »? she cried, but got no further. 
Something cold and slimy brushed her check, 
and, too terrified even to shriek, she clinched 
her hands and stood waiting what might come 
next. 

“Ah! ya, ya!’ cried another girlish voice in 
Spanish, and in accents of distress. ‘‘ Have a 
care, 81! But they are harmless—quite !”’ 
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Patience shivered and shrunk within herself as 
far as she could to evade the deluge of creeping, 
writhing creatures that had suddenly descended 
upon her; but she was still too frightened to 
even scream, and she comprehended instantly 
what had occurred. 

‘* Tulita, the snake girl! Something has hap- 
pened to her—her snakes are all over me!’ | 

‘Call them off, girl! For mercy’s sake, save 
her !”’ and, with face pallid with fear, Mr. Eliot 
sought with his own hands to clutch the slippery 
reptiles that were twisting themselves over the 
person of his darling child. 

‘Oh, miserere, but they will not harm—surely 
they will not harm! Only hurt them not—I 
did not——” 

The protesting outcry of the Indian girl was 
drowned in the babel of tongues, and the excite- 
ment of the crowd that had instantly coHected 
about the jeweler’s store grew fiercer every 
second. 

“Take care !’’ ‘‘Take care!’’ ‘‘Oh-h-h!” A 
shuddering groan ran from lip to lip—the noise 
of the crowd was hushed—there was only that 
terrible trampling and beating of steel-shod hoofs 
upon the ground and upon the poor snake- 
charmer who had fallen there. 


CHAPTER II. 


TWO DAUGHTERS OF AMERICA. 


WHILE it froze others to horror, that sound 
recalled Patience Eliot from her own terror. 

“The horses have broken loose! They are 
killing her!’ she cried, and leaped to Blanco’s 
head. ‘‘ Blanco—oh, Blanco—quiet at once !’’ 

But the spirited horse had been too wildly ex- 
cited by the unusual noise of the streets to re- 
spond as he commonly did to her word of com- 
mand. He still plunged and snorted, gathering 
fresh fear from the presence of the snakes, which 
still hung about his mistress’s slender person, 
and which she was unable yet to shake off. 
Meanwhile Negro had also wrenched himself free 
from the lad who had led him, and was clatter- 
ing down the street, spreading dismay in his 
flight. What the outcome would have been can 
only be surmised, but at the instant when the 
danger seemed. greatest, a tall figure forced its 
way through the crowd to Patience’s side, and a 


strange guttural cry overpowered all other 
sounds. 
‘‘Down! To me come at once! Instante! 


Ce, ce, ce !” 
The effect was magical. The snakes ceased 
writhing about Patience, and slid from her to 
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coil themselves upon the newcomer— a dark- 
skinned half-breed of the Mexican-Indian type, 
whose age might have been anywhere from fifty 
to a hundred, judging from the parchment-like 
skin that covered his thin, majestic features. 

Even Blanco, who rarely obeyed any other as 
he did his own young mistress, but who had at 
this time been regardless of her entreaties, ceased 
plunging and stood quiet, if still trembling, as 
the newcomer’s masterful tones fell on his ear. 

As for Patience, infinite relief lightened her 
terror, and she caught the man’s arm in an ec- 
stasy of delight. 

“ Ah, Ramon, is it thou? Help her—Tulita. 
Is she hurt?’ 

Even while he stooped to lift the prostrated 
snake-charmer the Indian smiled upon his ques- 
tioner, though his face was anxious; and he 
raised poor Tulita as tenderly as he might. 

“Ah, so, my daughter! Art thou suffering ”’ 
he asked, in that patois of two languages com- 
mon to his race. 

The familiar tones revived the fainting girl, 
and with a feeling of shame that she had allowed 
herself to be overcome, even by the on-rush of 
an excited horse, Tulita de la Vega (Princess Tu- 
lita, as her own people acknowledged her) shook 
herself free of the sustaining arm and stood alone. 

“‘Thou here, Ramon? Thou comest late !”’ 
she cried; but even as the words were spoken 
the faintness overcame her again, and Tulita 
would have fallen a second time had not Patience 
caught and supported her. 

‘‘You poor girl! You are hurt somewhere 
badly. Where is it? Oh, I see—your arm !”’ 

‘Tt is nothing,’? murmured Tulita, though 
she leaned heavily against her friend. 

“Pat, are you hurt?’ cried Mr. Eliot, who 
had only at that instant made way through the 
press to his daughter’s side. 

‘‘No, dad, dear; don’t look so worried. But 
poor Tulita—won’t you send somebody to help 
her?” 

‘Ts there a doctor in the crowd?” asked Mr. 
Eliot, lifting his voice to be heard above the 
clamor. 

No doctor responded, but the irate shopkeeper 
made his way to the gentleman’s side. 

‘«Tt serves her right, sir. Those Indian snake- 
folks and jugglers are the biggest nuisance of the 
time. I trust you won’t take her part. I’m the 
injured party in this case. My plate-glass win- 
dow is broken; my Christmas display ruined ; 
my whole evening’s trade stopped! See there !”’ 

Mr. Eliot turned about and faced the damage, 
but before he could answer Patience interrupted: 


“ 


¥ I a 


aes 


““WHAT DO YOU MEAN? FOR WHAT DO YOU ARREST—MY FRIEND ?”’ 


‘Beg pardon, sir; but it was I who broke 
that window. You will lose nothing by me, be 
assured.”’ 

‘*You, daughter ?’’ 

‘“Yes. Somebody threw a cracker, the horse 
plunged, poor Tulita was thrown down, and I 
fell through the window. What does that trum- 
pery thing matter? The nearest doctor is what 
we want to find now, and to get Tulita’s wounds 
looked after. Where is one?” 

A dozen voices answered, giving as many dif- 
ferent directions ; but all were silenced by that 
of the ‘‘snake princess’? herself, who, having 


finally and fully recovered her senses, assumed 
command, as seemed her habit. 

“¢T need no white doctor; I. Ramon has skill 
enough and to spare. Are the serpents all in the 
basket, tio?’ (uncle. ) 

‘All, my daughter. Let us away.” 

The Indian slung the curiously shaped and 
tightly covered basket, wherein the snakes had 
all been thrust, over his shoulder and turned to 
leave the spot, but the people slunk before him 
as if the reptiles were still menacing their com- 
fort, at which the old man laughed maliciously. 

‘‘Fear ye that we will work you evil, my 
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princess and I? Well, we might—we might— 
for the treatment we have received this ‘ Noche 
Buen’.”’ 

‘*Silence, tio mio! The pets are all harmless, 
good folks,’’ interposed the pallid Tulita, smil- 
ing bravely in spite of her pain. ‘‘ Their fangs 
have all been removed, poor things! We have 
cheated nature of her rights just to give a gap- 
ing crowd a little amusement and ourselves a bit 
of Christmas bread; but, bah! the beautiful 
creeping creatures have lost their weapons in 
vain. They have brought you no pleasure of 
sight-seeing and us nocoins. Well, it is well ! 
We will go back to the plains where we belong 
and trouble the city no more.”’ 

‘* But not so fast, young woman !”’ cried a po- 
lice officer, who laid his hand upon Tulita’s 


shoulder. ‘‘There’s more damage done than 
you seem to acknowledge. You are my pris- 
oner.”’ 


‘¢ Prisoner ?—Prisoner ! J] ?—I !’ 

‘« Exactly. No trouble, please.’ 

Patience bounded from her father’s side to 
that of this other girl, whose age was so near her 
own and-who had for her a peculiar fascination 
whenever a chance meeting in the city had 
brought them face to face. A wider contrast 
could scarcely have been afforded than between 
the haughty, ill-clad, but strangely beautiful 
Indian ‘‘ princess”’ and the fair-haired, wealthy 
daughter of a higher civilization, and people 
paused to watch them as they stood thus for a 
moment side by side—protector and protected— 
but American both, from the crowns of their 
shapely heads to the tips of their restless feet. 

‘¢ What do you mean, sir ?”’ 

‘Daughter ?’ remonstrated Mr. Eliot; but 
Patience was too excited to hear him. 

‘What do you mean? For what do vou ar- 
rest—my friend ?”’ 

“ Your friend? Er—I am sorry, but——’’ 

“But what?” 

The jeweler himself explained. 

“She is deft-fingercd, this snake - charmer. 
Under the pretense of a bodily injury she has 
rifled my show-window of my famous diamond— 
the stone of which Miss Eliot must surely have 
heard, as all on the Pacific coast have heard.”’ 

But the obsequious bow which attended this 
statement failed to impress one whit the angry, 
romantic Patience. In reality she knew actually 
nothing of Tulita and her character, but the 
fancy she had taken to her in their former 
chance meetings sprang now, by this mischance, 
into a full-fledged friendship, impetuous and un- 
reasoning as her nature was generous and trusting. 
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‘“‘T have neither heard of nor care for your dia- 
mond, sir. That is, as you mean. And if any- 
body has stolen it, it is quite as likely to be | 
as this poor, injured girl. It was I who fell 
through the window, or into it. I may have 
pushed the stone down into the moss where it 
lay. I noticed how pretty it looked, like a crys- 
tallized dewdrop, but Tulita hasn’t taken it. 
I'll vouch for her.”’ 

Mr. Eliot laid his hand on his daughter's 
shoulder, and this time she heeded him. 

‘*Dear, do you know this girl—this ‘ Princess 
Tulita’ ?”’ 

“‘Oh, dad, dear, help us out of this scrape! 
Did you ever see anything so stupid? Accusing 
Tulita of stealing when she was down on the 
ground, being trampled under the feet of Blanco 
himself. I’m indignant enough to send the dia- 
mond loser to the lock-up in her place for just 
the accusation. Make him understand, please. 
that what he says is impossible. Poor Tulita is 
in agony. She must not be so tortured. Please, 
dad, dear !’ 

Mr. Eliot’s face had become suddenly ab- 
stracted. It wore, also, a look of pain as if some 
poignant memory had overtaken him and carried 
his thoughts far from the scene in which he 
stood. He was not fond of Indians as his 
daughter was, and against half-breeds in partic- 
ular he had much reason to feel dislike. He did 
not speak till Patience touched him again : 

‘Please, dad, dear, help us.’’ 

‘* Have you ever seen this girl before, Pat”’ 
he asked, at length. 

‘Ever so many times.’’ 

“Where ?”’ 

‘‘Here—on Los Angeles’s streets. I’ ve often 
stopped to watch her playing with her pets, and 
wondered how she could bear to touch them: 
but they seem to love her. She has charmed 
them, I suppose.”’ 

“And she has charmed vou, it seems, but— 
but a 

He turned and scrutinized the face of the In- 
dian girl, who stood so conspicuous a centre of 
observation. From her effort to suppress all 
sign of her physical suffering its expression 
was almost stolid, but there was an indignant 
gleam in her dark eyes and a proud carriage of 
her head that impressed him favorably in spite 
of his natural prejudice. 

Patience, always quick to read his counte- 
nance, saw its hardness soften and caught his 
hand eagerly. 

‘Oh, dad, do be kind to her! For my sake 
—for the festival we keep, the blessed Navidad— 
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don’t make it a sorrowful fast day for this poor 
heathen, as she may be !’’ 

Tulita interrupted. 

‘‘Plead not for the daughter of La Vega— 
lady. You have called Tulita ‘friend.’ Thus 
you have made a blessed ‘ Navidad ’—no matter 
what befalls. I know you, even though you 
dare not say that you know me. You are the 
daughter of the rich white man, whose sheep 
are on a thousand hill-tops, whose vines drain 
the life from a thousand valleys. If you want 
silver, his servants dig it from our mountains. If 
you would journey from land to land, his horses 
are everywhere ; even more, it is he who owns 
the monster wheels that run upon two slender 
tracks and crush the life out of our straying 
cattle, too ignorant—like their masters—to keep 
away from the white man’s path. All along the 
plains, lax regax, whence I came, you may count 
their carcasses, there by the white man’s road 
where they have fallen. It has been a trap to 
lure them to death. This, too, has been a trap 
for poor Tulita, and she accepts what has be- 
fallen. I thought to make a holiday for my 
household with the coins I should gather to- 
night ; it has been ordered otherwise. Plead 
not for me—I will not plead for myself—but let 
old Ramon go, and the little beasts, back to their 
home, out of the sight of our enemies ; for Tu- 
lita—she is ready.”’ 

A profound silence had fallen over the entire 
crowd while the snake-charmer had been speak- 
ing. It might have been due to the presence 
and interest of ‘‘ Bonanza Eliot’’ and his fair- 
haired daughter ; but something was also due to 
the simple dignity of the ‘‘ princess’’ herself, 
and the rapid speech, which was yet so clear 
that not a syllable was lost. 

“That ain’t no common Injun. She’s been 
priest-taught in some mission, that’s plain ; and 
she’s purty, too, for a redskin,’? commented 
somebody in the crowd. 

‘¢Greaser, more like. A greaser is good for 
nothing but to kill!’ answered a comrade. 

Old Ramon heard the comments and flamed 
with revengeful wrath. His hand sought his 
helt, where his knife lay ever ready to avenge an 
insult, and no taunt could fire his blood like that 
one, in his case, undeserved word, ‘‘Greaser.’’ 

Rut Tulita’s hand was as swift as his and 
staved him with a gesture. His face sobered, 
and, hending on her a look of reverent affection, 
he ejaculated : 

‘* As the princess wills. But her arm must be 
attended !"’ ; 


“*Yes, yes, dad, dear! All this while Tulita 
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is suffering. Do make the men let her go, and 
we'll find a doctor at once.’’ 

Money does many things. And to some of 
that gaping crowd David Eliot represented in- 
carnate money. A moment later he had turned 
to the jeweler quietly and said : 

‘© Whatever is needed I will advance.’’ Then, 
to the officer: ‘At this gentleman’s desire you 
are not to make the arrest. Tell your prisoner 
that she is free, if you please.”’ 

It was certainly a proceeding not according to 
the ‘‘ code,’ but one that was fully satisfactory 
to Patience, at least. She promptly compre- 
hended the matter and again encircled Tulita’s 
waist, crying, joyfully : 

‘*'You see it was all a mistake, poor thing ! 
You are no more a prisoner than I am ; 80 let’s 
hurry off to some doctor and get your hurt arm 
fixed. I’m so sorry it happened, and it was all 
my fault or Blanco’s—and that’s the same thing.”’ 

But Tulita resisted quietly. 

‘There is no fault, but—his !’’ and she fixed 
her glowing eyes on the jeweler’s face. ‘‘ But 
his time abides. I shall never forget—not for 
one hour—what you have done for me this 
night. Who calls the ‘Princess of La Vega’ 
friend—and proves it as you have proved it— 
has touched upon a spring within Tulita’s heart 
that will never run dry. Till we meet again— 
farewell !”’ 

Another moment and the ‘‘princess,’’ old 
Ramon and his snake-basket had been swallowed 
up in the crowd, nor could the direction they 
had taken be even guessed. 

More amused than chagrined, Mr. Eliot looked 
into the perplexed face of his daughter. ‘‘ Well, 
my dear, that’s just as I expected. And J reckon 
this missing diamond will cost me a deal more 
even than old Rosa’s blanket. It’s been rather 
an expensive trip, this gift-buying one of ours, 
Pat. So, let’s go home !’ 

“It will be all right, dad. Tulita will make 
it all right. This isn’t the end of this business 
—you'll see. Wait awhile.”’ 

‘* Exactly !’ 

**But you'll never be sorry—as you would 
have been if you’d sent Tulita, an innocent girl, 
to the lock-up to keep her Christmas. You'll 
see! She'll come back and surprise us some 
day, I know.”’ 

“Him! ‘You know.’ 
Miss Patty ?”’ 

“Well, I don’t know just how I know, but I 
do know, all the same; I feel it.” 

‘‘And what a fifteen-year old specimen of 
womanhood feels is sure to be fact. Eh?" 


How do you know, 
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‘‘Laugh away, dad, dear. Time will tell. I’ve 
faith in Tulita, ‘Princess of La Vega,’ and all 
your raillery can’t shake it any more than I be- 
lieve that the great diamond is really lost.” 

“You ‘feel’ that notion, too, I suppose ?”’ 
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..  Yeg—strongly.’’ 

“Well, I feel hungry. Let’s take this cab 
and follow our runaway horses to the stable 
of our hotel, where we shall probably find 
them.”’ 


(To be continued. ) 


MRS. FROG AND 


HER CHILDREN. 


By LOUISE HARCOURT. 


THEY were a highly respectable family of frogs 
—in fact, quite aristocratic ; well taught, and 
very careful in choosing their friends and associ- 
ates; they would not notice any dirty, ill-behaved 
frogs. 

There were Father Frog and Mother Frog, and 
ten fine little frogs—brothers and sisters; and 
very happy they were together. Mrs. Frog was 
a most tender mother ; she took great care of her 
littles ones. They were washed and brushed till 
their skins fairly shone, and their faces, hands 
and feet were always clean as soap and water 
could make them. Mother Frog taught them to 
behave well, to tell the truth always, and to as- 
sist her cleaning up and keeping their little house 
bright and neat. They lived on the banks of a 
clear, sparkling stream. 

Now it happened that one day, while Father 
Frog was away at his work (he was a very hard- 
working frog), a large fish, with brilliant eyes 
and bright, shiny scales, sailed up to the door. 
He brought a message from Mrs. Frog’s sister, 
who lived down at the water-mill. 

“‘Mrs. Frog,’’ said the fish, ‘‘ your sister is 
very ill, and she wants you to come down 
as quickly as possible.’’ 

Mother Frog’s tears flowed down her face, and 
she would have dried them with her handker- 
chief, but she did not have one; so, wiping her 
eyes with her paw, she called up her ten little 
children and spoke to them : 

‘“My dear children, I must leave you for a 
short time ; but you may be sure I shall not be 
long. Keep near the house, be good children, 
and remember you must not go to the bog—you 
will get into trouble if you go there; but if you 
remain here till I return, all will be well with 
you.” 

She kissed them all round, and then got out 
her canoe and paddled down to the mill; but I 
shall not tell you what she saw there, because I 
wish vou to know all about the little frogs. I 
am) very sorry to say they did not obey their 


mother. She had not gone far down the stream 
when they began to hop and to skip and shout. 

“* Hurrah ! hur-rah !’’ they shouted. ‘This is 
really going to be a splendid day for us. It is 
the first time we have ever been left without 
mother or father to take care of us, and we are 
quite big enough now to take care of ourselves. 
This is a very dull place, and we are tired of it ; 
and mother is unkind to keep us here all the 
time. We will just run and see how the bog 
looks, and whether there are any children down 
there to romp with us.” 

“‘Oh, sisters and brothers !’’ exclaimed the 
eldest son, ‘‘I beg you will not go from home ! 
It is not safe for little frogs to travel abroad while 
the sun is shining overhead. Moonlight is the 
best and safest time; and mother will be so 
grieved if you disobey her.”’ 

‘* Nonsense !’’ they all cried. ‘‘ You are a stu- 
pid frog—nothing but a poor coward! Shut up, 
now! Stay at home alone if you want to; we 
are going to have some fun, I tell vou, and be- 
fore mother gets back we shall be here to meet 
her.”’ 

So they laughed at their sensible brother's 
talk, and as they were nine to one, he could do 
nothing but give some angry croaks. Away to 
the bog the nine set off. The wise little frog 
should have remained at home and kept house 
till his mother’s return ; but he wanted to see 
what the others were doing. So he went by an- 
other road, and climbed up a bank, and saw his 
brothers and sisters at play. Said he: ‘‘Tf,any- 
thing frightens me, I’ll leap into that reedy fool 
yonder.” 

At some distance off a large duck was swim- 
ming about among the reeds and grasses which 
were growing in the pool. She had been there 
for hours. It was a hot summer’s day, you 
know, and she found it very pleasant to sail 
slowly along on the water or rest quietly with 
half-shut eyes. At length the sun was setting, 
and shadows were coming along the bank. The 
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duck felt it was quite supper-time, and she was 
really very hungry ; so out of the water she came, 
and waddled about looking for something nice 
and fresh. 

“Ah ?? she said, ‘‘what a lot of beautiful, 
fine, fat frogs those are! I shall have a delicious 
supper !’ 

She waddled quickly up to them, and, before 
they could scream or run away, she had gobbled 
up every one. The poor little frog on the bank 
was so overcome with fright at the dreadful fate 
his brothers and sisters had met, he fell into the 
pool and never slept a wink that night. The 
duck went home feeling comfortable after her 
nice meal, and she meant to come another day 
in search of more such frogs. 

Father Frog and Mother Frog reached home 
while the stars were shining brightly. How deso- 
late and still the house looked! No little children 
to run and meet them and welcome them home, 
as they had expected. All was silent. After 
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caliing and searching around all night, they told 
each other it was plain something dreadful had 
happened, and they should never see their dear 
children again. Poor Mother Frog! she wept as 
though her heart would break. 

“Tf even I had one left to comfort me! I 
shall be so lonely all day when my hushand 
is away at his work. Oh, dear !—oh, dear !’’ 
And the, great blinding tears rolled down her 
cheeks. 

Father Frog spoke kindly to her, and told her 
“to cheer up,’’? and just at daylight, when she 
had about given up all expectation of ever sce- 
ing her children again, the one poor bedraggled 
little frog came hopping in and told her the 
awful story. 

Of course, she was overjoyed to have even 
one of her babies safe, and after that she never 
went away from home until she was sure that 
there were no wicked ducks to make a supper of 
her tender offspring. 
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°* By SOPHIE SWETT. 


. WHEN Marth’ Abby Stark went out of the 
Haycock Hill school for the last time, she shut 
the door behind her with a bang. (Marth’ Abby 
swept and dusted the rooms for a small stipend, 
so she was always the last one to leave. She 
was to do the same at the high school, the work 
being given to the poorest girl). 

‘«Now they see what we can do, Moses and 
I,’’ she said to herself. For Moses was to go to 
the high school, too. He was Marth’ Abby’s 
twin-brother, but they said on Waycock Hill 
that if Moses ever got anywhere it would be by 
Marth’ Abby’s pushin’ and steerin’. 

No one on the hill believed that Moses was 
“¢smart’’—no one but Marth’ Abby. 

Marth’ Abby was the best scholar in the Hay- 
cock Hill school, especially in mathematics. 
She had made up an arithmetical puzzle which 
had been published in the Poppleton Times, and 
Haveock Hill was proud of Marth’ Abby Stark ; 
that is, as proud as it could be of anyone or 
anything. In truth, they were discouraged 
neople up there on the hill; the Center called 

» shiftless. They were farmers and the soil 

- 4 ot their courage seemed to give out be- 
ore ti acns did. 

“1 00 Abby said it was easy to put on airs 
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when you never had to tussle with rocks, These 
were her Uncle Alonzo’s folks at the Center. 
Uncle Alonzo was the richest man in Poppleton, 
and his son Leander went by Moses and _ her 
with his head in the air. And it was only be- 
cause Grandfather Stark had seen fit to leave his 
land at the Center to Uncle Alonzo, and only the 
sterile farm on Haycock Hill to Llewellyn, 
Marth’ Abby’s father. 

Many people thought that if the bequests had 
been reversed Alonzo would now be rich and 
Llewellyn poor, just as they were now, for 
Llewellyn had always liked to sit in the store 
and talk politics and smoke his pipe better than 
to “tussle with rocks,’’ while Alonzo had always 
known that the things he wanted must be 
worked for, and was turning the Poppleton 
forests into lumber in his own mills before he 
was thirty. If Marth’ Abby knew what the dif- 
ference really was she never admitted it, and it 
was she who felt most bitter against their rich 
relatives. 

“Now theyll see what Haycoek Hillers can 
do,”’ said Marth’ Abby, with a swelling heart, 
when she gained very highest per cent. of cor- 
rect answers of anyone at the examination for 
admission to the high school. Moses did better 
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than anyone expected that he would. Sarah 
Boggs, one of Marth’ Abby’s friends, had the 
examination papers of the year before, and 
Marth’ Abby had drilled and coached Moses 
upon them, thinking this year’s papers might be 
similar—as they were. There were six younger 
ones than the twins in the poverty-stricken, 
“*shiftless ’’ house on Haycock Hill, and Marth’ 
Abby knew that she must ‘‘keep school ’’ 
out in the back settlement, an even poorer place 
than Haycock Hills, just as soon as she could : 
but she longed to have Moses ‘‘ have a chance 


to be somebody.’’ That meant to Marth’ Abby’s 
mind, to go to college. It worried Marth’ Abby 
almost as much as the poverty and the ‘‘shift- 
lessness’’ that Moses showed no ambition in that 
direction. In fact, Moses showed no particular 
ambition in any direction; he would ‘‘ tussle 
with rocks’? and dig potatoes, day after day, 
without ever owning that his back ached, and he 
liked to go into the woods in the winter with the 
men who cut logs, and he always kne what 
was going on down at his uncle’s lumber mills, 
where Marth’ Abby never liked to have him go. 
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People said that they were the queerest pair of 
twins—Marthy Abby as thin as a rail, snapping- 
eyed and eager; and Moses stocky and stolid 
and slow. It was generally thought that ‘it was 
a pity Marthy Abby hadn’t been the boy.”’ 

In her heart Marth’ Abby wished that Moses 
were like Leander, Uncle Alonzo’s son, at least 
in being fond of books. The finest scholar in 
the Poppleton High Sehool was Leander Stark. 
( He was the one who ‘‘helt his head in the air’ 
when Marth’ Abby and Moses passed him in the 
street.) She didn’t wish Moses to be ‘‘a sissy,” 
as Haycock Hill scornfully called Leander, with 
an eyeglass, and perfumery on his handkerchief, 
and a flower in his buttonhole ; but to be the 
first in his class and go to college, as Leander 
was going, to write Latin verses which the min- 
ister praised while he was only in his second 
year in the high school—if Moses were like that, 
Marth’ Abby said to herself that she wouldn't 
mind if she never had any good times. 

Moreover, she wanted Moses to get above Le- 

ander ; she wanted to sce the time when she and 
Moses could go by Leander with their heads in 
the air. Iam sorry to tell this ; I fear it will be 
difficult to make vou admire my heroine—for 
Marth’ Abby is my heroine, now that you know 
t; but please remember that she had always 
been shut out of good times, that she particu- 
larly disliked to be looked down upon (like so 
many of us!), and that she had heard, as long 
as she could remember, that all her father’s pov- 
erty was due to Unele Alonzo. IT may as well 
tell all the worst of Marth’ Abby at once, and 
have it over with! She was almost glad that 
Leander was delicate, so he could not study all 
the time as he wished to do; and she was down- 
right glad that he had bright red hair, which 
caused mischievous urchins to shout ‘ TWouse 
a-fire!’ after him ; and Tilly Dobbins (who 
didn't like a ‘ ) to nickname him ‘‘Ole- 
ander.”’ 

The first morning when they went to the high 
school Leander stood on the steps and stared at 
them through his eyeglasses. The color flashed 
into Marth’ Abby’s dark, bony little face. She 
had picked berries and bought herself a new 
bright plaid dress, and she had crimped her 
hair for the first time, wearing it braided into 
tight little tails that made her head ache for three 
days; and she had brushed and darned and 
patched Moses, and put a stiffly starched collar 
upon him, which he declared was sawing his cars 
off ; and then to be stared at like that, as if they 
were only Hayeock Hillers—as if they were the 
dirt under his fect ! 
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“Oleander !’ 
mimicking voice. 

Then it was Leander’s turn to color wrathfully, 
but he moved quietly away. 

“You had no business to say that, you know,”’ 
said Moses. ‘He didn’t sarce you, and he isn’t 
a fellow who can fight.”’ 

‘We looked sarcy, and he’s got to find out 
that we’re as good as he is!’ maintained Marth’ 
Abby, stoutly. 

But in her heart she wished that she had only 
switched by him with a toss of her head ; she 
thought that would have been more dignified. 
She wished she hadn’t such a quick temper to 
interfere with her dignity ; she feared that the 
air of HWaycock Hill developed tempers, but it 
seems sometimes as if the air were favorable to 
them everywhere ; there needs to be a good crop 
of common-sense and conscience to keep them 
down, in other places as well as Haycock Hill. 

Things went pretty well with Marth’ Abby and 
Moses in the high school. At first there were 
some girls and boys—TI regret to say especially 
girls—who didn’t think much of Haycock Hill- 
ers, who took care of the schoolrooms and wore 
very queer clothes ; but scholarship counted in 
the long run, and it began to be discovered that 
the snapping-eved girl with the sharp tongue and 
the sharp elbows, always in the rainbow plaid 
dress, could help one to crack a hard mathemat- 
jeal nut or post one in historical dates in the 
most convenient and obliging way. Then the 
atmosphere grew more genial, and it was pleas- 
ant to see Marth’ Abby’s sharp face grow rounder 
and her snapping eves softer. 

But she never looked softly upon her cousin 
Leander, and he, for his part, scowled sharply 
wh@ffever she came near. As for Moses, he dug 
at Latin roots in silent persistence as he had 
dug at potatoes, and he did so well at mathe- 
matics that the master was astonished, not know- 
ing that Marth’ Abby kept him out of his bed at 
night to drill him, and had covered the barn- 
door and their own skating-pond with geometri- 
cal figures to elucidate problems, until poor 
Moses had a dizzy feeling that life was all ge- 
ometry, and the boy who could not grapple with 
it was lost. 

Moses was a good fellow on the playground : 
he could take hard knocks ag well as give them ; 
and the boys liked him. Leander scowled at 
him—Marth’ Abby saw him. But he chose him 
to play on a ball team when the choosing fell to 
him—a matter which caused Marth’ Abby to 
ponder, furrowing her brow and plaiting her 
apron as she did when a problem was deep. She 


said Marth’ Abby, in a small, 
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wondered if he hadn’t heard her say ‘‘ Oleander”’ 
in a small and mimicking voice. She knew she 
wouldn’t have let Moses have him on his team. 
Perhaps he didn’t care who a boy was if he could 
only play. 

In the middle of the school year Marth’ Abby 
was promoted to the first class in mathematics 
with the boys and girls who had been three years 
in the school, and Moses was promoted to the 
second class. The latter promotion seemed the 
greater triumph to Marth’ Abby—indeed, she had 
worked for it far harder than for her own ; while 
poor Moses, in spite of an occasional holiday in 
the logging camp in the woods, and the recrea- 
tion of stealing down to the mills sometimes, 
just.to see how things were going, had grown so 
thin that his jackets hung upon him almost as 
his father’s coat hung upon the scarecrow in the 
cornfield. 

Whether it was because people talked about 
these promotions or not I cannot say, but about 
this time old Colonel Arad Meeker offered a prize 
to whomever, in the second class in mathematics, 
should solve most of a set of geometrical prob- 
lems which he had prepared. The colonel had 
been professor of mathematics in a military 
school ; to solve all those problems was well 
worth a prize. 

Marth’ Abby was determined that Moses should 
win that prize, even before Uncle Abednego, their 
mother’s brother, came up from the Port and 
promised to send him to college if he did. After 
that—well, only one who knew Marth’ Abby 
could imagine how she felt. Uncle Ahbednego 
was a bachelor and well-to-do, but as close as the 
bark of a tree—so his relatives were in the habit 
of saying. Uncle Abednego had heard, away 
down at the Port, about the cleverness that had 
developed on Hayeock Hill and about those 
prizes. He said if Moses had brains enough to 
win that prize, he should feel as if it would pay 
to give him a lift. 

Marth’ Abby made Moses work ; she helped 
him and she coaxed him, for by this time Moses 
was pretty tired of geometry ; but she was hon- 
orable—she didn’t tell him how to solve a single 
one of those dreadful problems, which Moses 
thought must have been invented for the torture 
of boy-brains. Ife thought they must come easy 
to girls, like crochet or knitting—at least they 
did to Marth’ Abby. 

But Moses dug with grim persistency, and 
““tussled’? ag he ‘‘tussled’’ with the rocks; and 

the day before: the examination he had them all 
done—all but one. That was a dreadful one; 
Marth? Abby wasn’t altogether sure about the 
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answer herself; she didn’t believe any one in 
that school, even the master, could solve it. She 
thought Moses would get the prize if he had all 
correct but that one. 

Nevertheless she was anxious. She sent Moses 
home, and would not let him help her to sweep 
and dust ; in truth, Moses needed to get into the 
fresh air and remember that he was a boy, after 
all, and could whoop and shout away the effects 
of the strain and struggle. Marth’ Abby said to 
herself that that was why she made him go, but 
she knew better. I do not for a moment pretend 
that she did not know better. 

She was filling the inkstands—little glass wells 
inserted in the desks. When she came to Lean- 
der’s desk she sat down. Leander had not been 
at school that day ; it was reported that he had 
been working so hard for the prize that it had 
made him ill. 

She lifted the lid of the desk. There were the 
problems in his exercise- book, all set down 
neatly and with painstaking in Leander’s fine, 
cramped, girlish hand. There was a pink pressed 
in the exercise-book, and the whole desk smelled 
of perfumery. Marth’ Abby turned up her nose. 

But the nose came down, and her face grew 
pale under its yellow freckles—the Haycock Hill 
freckles, that never came off; for the problems 
were all there! Why, of course, that was the 
answer to the dreadful one—simple enough when 
once you saw through it. 

The prize would be Leander’s ; everything was 
his, not only the money of which her father had 
been robbed, but the brains. Nature had been 
kind to him rather than to poor plodding Moses. 
Marth’ Abby drew a long, throbbing breath, 
and, all alone in the school-room, her white face 
blushed red. She returned Leander’s exercise- 
book to the corner of the desk—the very corner 
from which she had taken it, directly under the 
ink-well, and then she resumed her occupation 
of filling the ink-wells. 

A little piece was broken. out of the glass rim 
of Leander’s ink-well. (It was when she had 
caught sight of this that her face had grown red). 
One had to take care in filling the well or the 
ink would run into the desk. 

“Everybody knows I am near-sighted,’’ said 
Marth’ Abby to herself, and she poured the ink . 
carelessly, poured and poured, until there was a 
little trickle of ink through the desk to the floor. 

Marth’ Abby got a cloth and wiped the floor 
carefully ; then she lifted the desk-lid furtively, 
as if there were eyes in the walls. Leander's ex- 
ercise-book was soaked with ink; not a word, 
not a figure in it could possibly be legible. 
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She finished her work with trembling hands ; 
it was a wonder that more ink was not spilled. 

As she walked homeward Marth’ Abby was 
happy—triumphant. All the town would know 
to-morrow that the brightest boy in Poppleton 
lived on Haycock Hill. Moses’s ‘‘ chance to be 
somebody ’’ was assured. 

It was only after she reached home that she 
began to feel a little depressed and doubtful. It 
was not until the moonlight began to creep into 
her bare and chilly little chamber that Marth’ 
Abby’s conscience, strong as her nature was in- 
tense, really asserted itself. 

That was a pretty bad night ; you would have 
guessed it if you had seen Marth’ Abby going 
down the hill an hour before school-time the 
next morning, in her old every-day dress and 
without warning Moses about a clean, stiff collar, 
although it was the morning of the fateful ex- 
amination day. 

She walked directly to Uncle Alonzo’s fine 
house, and asked to see Leander. Leander 
was surprised, and colored and scowled at her 
fiercely. 

“‘T came to tell you that I’ve spoiled your 
problems—soaked them with ink, so you could- 
n’t get the prize away from Moses,’’ she said, 
in a harsh, strained voice. ‘‘I wanted him to get 
it so much, so that Uncle Abednego would send 
him to college, that I didn’t feel how shameful 
and wicked it was, and—and you can never take 
things back, you know !”’ 

The boy’s scowling face softened, and light- 
ened into a girlish beauty. 

‘*You needn’t mind—not at all! I have them 
all at home here—copied,’’ he said. Marth’ Ab- 
by’s face brightened wonderfully. She was glad 
—yes, honestly glad! ‘‘ But—but I’m not going 
to hand them in.’’ Leander looked as if it were 
something to be ashamed of. ‘‘ A fellow likes to 
see what he can do, you know, but I—I wanted 
Moses to get the prize. I like him, and he’s 
worked hard—when he doesn’t like it, as you 
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and I do, you know. He likes business. He 
knows a great deal about the mills—the men 
have told me. T’ve spoken to my father. He 
would like to give him a chance. He would be 
sure to do well, he’s so clever! There are dif- 
ferent kinds of cleverness, you know ies 

“You would help him?—now, now, after 
what I’ve done?’ cried Marth’ Abby, her strong 
little face beginning to work piteously. She 
turned away to hide it. ‘‘You—you’re a beauti- 
ful boy !’’ she called, chokingly, from the gate ; 
“and I wish’t I’d put my head in the ash- 
hole”? (for all her learning and her ambition, 
Marth’ Abby used the vernacular of Ilaycock 
Hill) ‘‘ before ever I called you Oleander !’’ 

After all, it was a little tow-headed boy, the 
youngest in the class, and whom no one thought 
of, who had solved all the problems and won the 
prize. 

Marth’ Abby attempted to comfort Moses on 
the way home, but Moses was suspiciously light- 
hearted. He went so far as to say boldly that 
many a fellow had been somebody without going 
to college. 

Marthy Abby told him about Leander and the 
business opening, and then she found out what 
Moses really wanted. He almost made a girl of 
himself for joy. 

Uncle Abednego came up to Hayeock Hill the 
next week. Ile said he had been talking with 
the other uncle (Uncle Alonzo), and he seemed 
to mean to do so much for the boys of the fam- 
ily that there was nothing for him to do but to 
send Marth’ Abby to college, and he was going 
to doit. They thought, down at the other un- 
cle’s, that she was the one who ought to go. 

Marth’ Abby had never even thought of that. 
Haycock Hill had scarcely heard about ‘the 
higher education of women.’’ She did manage 
to say ‘*Thank you!’ to Uncle Abednego. Her 


eyes, instead of snapping, shone, and then a 
great rush of tears came into them. 
**T don’t deserve it ; it’s Leander,’ 


> she said. 


TALKS ABOUT THE NEW BOOKS. 


Ir being impossible to secure cupies of Audubon’s 
great ornithological work except on very rare occasions, 
and then only at prices ranging close to $1,000, the pub- 
lication of a new work treating the subject in an ex- 
haustive manner, and illustrated with colored plates, is 
of great interest and importance. ‘The Birds.of North 
America,’’? prepared by Jacob H. Studer, and issued 
under the auspices of the Natural Science Association 
of America, is a worthy successor to Audubon’s book. 
It is an imperial quarto of 182 pages, containing more 
than one hundred plates, which represent 800 birds of 
every species, drawn and colored from life. The text 
embraces the observations of many eminent writers on 
ornithology, told in an attractive, popular style. This 
superb work will prove a source of endless interest and 
pleasure to every member of the family, and at the 
same time afford a means of instruction in ornithology 
that cannot be surpassed. A systematic table, arranged 
according to the classification adopted by the American 
Ornithologists’ Union, is given in the book, and includes 
all the additions to and corrections of our North Ameri- 
can species which have been made to date, and this is 
accompanied by an index to page, plate and figure of 
each species. The work is one that can be heartily 
recommended to all lovers of birds. 

* * * 

In these busy times, when the great majority of peo- 
ple have not the leisure for thorough and technical 
study of subjects with which they wish to be reason- 
ably familiar, at least, a book designed particularly for 
laymen is very welcome, especially when it comes to 
them in as inviting a form as that of ‘‘ Bird Life,” by 
Frank M. Chapman, the assistant curator in the De- 
partment of Mammology and Ornithology in the Amer- 
ican Museum of Natural History. Mr. Chapman’s po- 
sition has given him exceptional opportunities for this 
work, and has brought him into contact with beginners 
whose wants he thoroughly understands. In this, his 
latest. book, he aims to give the main points in the lives 
and habits of birds, and presents them in a delightful 
manner; for, a8 he says in his preface, ‘ Popular in- 
terest. must precede the desire for purely technical 
knowledge.’”’?. The reader is introduced to all the feath- 
ered songsters, some 540 in number, which’ have been 
found east of the Mississippi River, and from the Arctic 
Ocean to the Gulf of Mexico ; learns their nesting times, 
when they migrate, and, in short, if he reads carefully, 
will be sufficiently informed about our common little 
birds to distinguish the different varieties. The book 
ig not perfect, but the errors are so slight and so few in 
number that the specialists have pronounced it the best 
work of the kind yet published. The very charming 
illustrations add materially to the student’s pleasure. 
[D. Appleton & Company, New York. 

* * * 

F. Schuyler Mathews, whose ‘Familiar Trees and 
their Leaves’ received attention in this department 
some time ago, has just brought out another work of a 
somewhat similar nature. The new book is called 
“Familiar Features of the Roadside,’ and treats of the 
flowers, the trees, the birds, the insects that are found 
along the highways. It points out the innumerable 


things of this kind that can be seen by. simply strolling 
through a country ruad—things which would be passed 
unnoticed and undiscovered but for such a guide. The 
book is well illustrated by more than one hundred and 
fifty drawings by the author, and many of the songs of 
our common birds and insects are set to music. [D. 
Appleton & Company, New York. $1.75. 
; * * * 

A book that one may read—if not with profit, at least 
with interest—is a collection of strange fancies entitled, 
“Darab’s Wine Cup and Other Tales,” by Bart Ken- 
nedy, who was for some time well known in the news- 
paper cireles of New York, but now of London. If the 
author was a writer of note, these imaginings might 
possibly be called the outpouring of genius. As it is, 
many of them are of little worth. Were it not for two 
or three of these thirty tales, the genius theory could 
be easily abandoned, for you do not hear the scratch of 
the pen as you read the writings of genius, Mr. Ken- 
nedy seems at times cither to forget, or disdains to re- 
member, that no sentence is complete without a verb, 
at least understood. In the majority of these stories 
there is too evident a striving for effect, too much of 
the forced and cheap melodramatic ; but when, as in 
“The Smile of Understanding,’ ‘‘The Thief,’ “ His 
Mother,” and in parts of some of the others, the author 
is content to tell his tale in plain Anglo-Saxon, there is 
a power and a force developed that merits attention. 
There is at times such a straining after the ornate in 
the sot-disant “literature”? of the day, that it is with a 
sense of relief that one reads the homely language of 
everyday life. When the man in real life comes to die, 
he rarely does so, exclaiming, in melodramatic accents, 
“T dic!’ He simply dies and says nothing about. it. 

Some of the theories advanced in this volume, unless 
the explanation’ for them be that given in ‘ The 
Mother,’ would hardly be conducive to the enjoyment 
of “life, liberty and happiness,’’ were one to put them 
in practice ; but, as the author gays ‘ you must not con- 
found me with what I write,” so we will not, though 
this is often done, but trust that his next book will 
have less in it to remind us of the villain in a Bowery 
theatre. [Sidney T.. Ollif, London. 

* * * 

The latest volume in the Library of Useful Stories 
series, which we have been pleased to favorably com- 
ment upon on more than one occasion, is ‘‘ The Story 
of the Atmosphere,” by Douglas Archibald, M.A. It 
treats the subject in an interesting, popular way, and 
shows, among other things, the origin and height of the 
atmosphere, its nature and composition, its pressure and 
weight, fts temperature, the laws governing it, its sounds, 
colors and optical phenomena, ete. There are forty-four 
illustrations. [D. Appleton & Co., New York. 40c. 

* v * 


The new novels include ‘‘ Mrs. Crichton’s Creditor,”’ 
by Mrs. :.lexander, which the Lippincott Company has 
bronght out in the always readable Lotus Library at 
75 cents; ‘The Folly of Pen Harrington,” by Julian 
Sturgis, and ‘A Colonial Free-lance,’’ by Chauncey C. 
Hotchkiss, in Appleton’s Town and Country Library, 
at 50 cents, 
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A BoLp reticence does less harm to one’s neighbor 
than a weak volubility. 
; * * * 
The Irish lady who described wit as mental light- 
ning made a felicitous epigram. 
* * * 


Too many wives find that the kisses of to-day are no 

guarantee against the husband’s curses of to-morrow. 
- * * 

A man’s life is often steered by a proverb, and some 
who have no religion steer by a proverb all the voyage 
of life. 

* * * 

The Russian wolf-hound is addicted to bark at his 
own echo, but that is a favorite pastime of those who 
make a great local stir in the world. 

* * # 

The sense of humor is a precious gift in man or 
woman. It is the salt of the mind, saving from insipid- 
ity and drawing out the flavor of all mental comesti- 
bles. 

* * * 

“In daily tasks we work together,” 
Said husband to his wife, and she 
Responded, ‘‘ Aye, you earn our bread, 

But ’tis I who urn our tea.” 
* * * 

A boaster, fond of talking about his fighting in the 
Civil War—in which he never participated—remarked, 
in company : ‘‘ No sooner was Sumter fired on than I 


-drew my sword.” .‘“‘ But how,’’ rejoined a cynical au- 


ditor, ‘‘ did you draw it—in a raffle ?”’ 
* * * 
The grandson of a distinguished lawyer who had not 
inherited his ancestor’s brains, having colloquially re- 
marked to a lady, ‘‘ But remember there is really noth- 


ing new under the sun,’’ she rejoined, ‘‘ Nor, as I now 


discover, under the grandson either.” 
* * * ° 

Leopold de Meyer, the fashionable pianist of the now 
distant forties, said that the greatest compliment he 
haa ever received was from a Charleston lady, who re- 
marked, at the end of one of his nocturnes: ‘‘ Your 
piano has almost the power to send to sleep the very 
deepest sorrow of life.’’ : 

* * 

Fabricius relates as a Rabbinical tradition that when 
Noah planted the grapevine Satan attended and sacri- 
ficed a sheep, a lion, an ape and a sow—animals to sym- 
bolize the gradations of inebriety. When a man begins 
to drink, he is as meek and full of life as a gamboling 
lamb; then, when he drinks more, he becomes bold 
like a lion ; more spirits transforms his courage into the 
foolishness of the ape; and at last he wallows in the 
mire like a sow. 


John Gilpin, of poetic equestrian fame, was a linen 
draper of Paternoster Row, in London, named John 
Beyen, who had the galloping and martial adventures 
commemorated by William Cowper. The Lady Austin 
of his era having been at the suburb of Edmonton, wit- 
ness of the enforced ride, narrated it to the poet ; and 
hence the world-renowned ballad which, as translated 
into French and so read, is even more whimsical than 
in the original version. . - 

Boston is not the only city to rejoice in its double 
title of the Athens of America. The alias of Athens 
has been applied also to Saxe-Weimar in Germany, to 
Belfast in Ireland, Cordova in Spain during the Middle 
Ages, and Zurich in Switzerland when Protestant refu- 
gees flocked thither, where Coverdale’s Bible was 
printed, where Zwinglius preached and Lavater lived 
and wrote. Haroun-el-Raschid gave to Bagdad the 
title of Mohammedan Athens. 

* + * 

One of the most glaring popular errors is in the be- 
lief—emphasized by Tom Moore’s figure of speech in 
one of his Irish melodies—that the sunflower turns to- 
ward the rising or setting sun. The name was awarded 
because it resembles the early pictures which the paint- 
ers made of his solar majesty and his rays. If Tom 
Moore had sung, ‘‘ When the heliotrope turns on her 
god, etc.,’’ he would make a truer figure, for that flower 
is a turn-sun, and its purple is as of the purple of after 
sunset. 

* * * 

With the advent of autumn arrives the harvest of 
those knights of brush and palette who have been mak- 
ing studies during summer-time of scenery and ani- 
mals. Year by year the American landscape finds new 
favor abroad. Perhaps our native artists do not so well 
rival European ones in the study of animals. In the 
last-named specialty Mr. Beard found great fame. But 
no artist in any country has been, in such particular, 
found to approach the skill of. Quintin Mabsys, the 
Dutch painter of the sixteenth century, who painted a 
bee so well that a fellow-artist named Mandyn attempt- 
ed to brush it from the canvas with his handkerchief, 
which effect in naturalness rivaled that of the Grecian 
Zeuxis, who painted some grapes so well that, while 
the picture was on his easel in the garden, a bird was 
observed to peck at them, Few modern painters have 
been found to haye aliases by comparison, like Angelo, 
who became known as the A’schylus of painters ; 
Raphael the Sophocles ; and those eclectic artists, the 
Caracci, who pieced together parts from Corregio, Ti- 
tian and other artists, the Euripides. Tintoretti, so 
full of wild, fantastical inventions, has been called 
“‘the lightning of the pencil,’? while Carlo Dolce is 
known as the Madonna disciple. 
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It is the innate good to be met in the world that up- 
sets the calculations of most villains. 

* * * 

Sorrow runs often across the road of life like a river. 
When it does let the wayfarer take heed not to flounder 
into the deeper water of sorrow, but rather to search for 
a ford and plash through the shallows. Often while we 
arrive at the river of sorrow Fortune provides us with 
pontoons. 

* * * 

Much sympathy has been wasted upon the receipt 
by Milton from his publisher of five pounds, or twenty- 
five American dollars, for each of the four editions of 
“ Paradise Lost,’? making $100 in all. But at that time 
the printers received only three pence per day, and 
values for purchases were in proportion. Judged by 
the present increased value of money, Milton received 
$1,250. Even in Goldsmith’s time his clergyman of 
“The Deserted Village’? was ‘‘ passing rich with forty 

7, ” 
pounds per year. 2 a ta 

The ancients made the fates what we might call now- 
adays seamstresses, busied with scissors and thread, 
but a recent writer has made them gamblers, playing 
backgammon with each other, with the fortunes of men 
and women for stakes. Alexander Smith—who as poet 
has never had that popular appreciation to which he is 
entitled—long ago thus embodied the idea : 

“He who throws the dice of destiny, 
Though with a sportive and unthinking hand, 
Must bide the issue.’ 
* *¥ * 

Mistress Hannah More does not figure among British 
poets, and is commonly thought of as a very prosaic 
old bore of a spinster, who wrote Johngonianly. And 
yet a few of her jingles are worthy of Cowper and 


Pope. For instance : 
‘‘Small habits well pursued betimes 
May reach the dignity of crimes.” 
Or 


“Since trifles make the sum of human things, 
’Tis half our misery from our foibles springs.” 
* * * 

The old-time phrase of the jocund fireside is out of 
date in cities, and how oddly it would sound to speak 
of the jocund register, or the jocund radiator. Nor do 
old-fashioned people think of the kettle on the hob, or 
the toast keeping hot on the trivet. Even the modern 
fireplace finds asbestos across the andirons and gas 
blazing pretentiously between. Inventions certainly 
largely sacrifice sentiment and poetry to secondary 
utilitarianism. Much of the pathos that clings to the 
fireside as sung by Burns, Rogers and Longfellow is 
dead. 

* * * 

That delightful raconteur, the English novelist Norris, 
has thus recently described Arcadia: ‘A place where 
the Dresden china shepherds and shepherdesges live 
when they’re at home ; a delightful country where it is 
always spring-time, and the sheep trot about with broad 
blue neckties on, and everybody goes to bed at sunset 
and love is eternal and latchkeys unknown. Not to be 
discovered in an atlas, bnt yet capable of being found 
by all who have health and wealth and poetic brains.” 
It may be well to recall that all Norris’s novels breathe 
Arcadian air. 
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A counsel in a recent trial in New York City, wherein 
the nuisance of noise in a neighborhood was under 
legal question, declared that the name of that metrop- 
olis should no longer be ‘‘ City of Charities,’’ but the 
“City of Noises.”? He was right. No other city in the 
world, say all world-wide travelers, furnishes such a 
variety of noises as that city does. It is, indeed, an 
empire city of distressing acoustics of every kind and 
in every direction. Even at night is verified the open- 
ing lines in Lord Lytton’s poem of the ‘“‘ New Timon”’: 


“From fields suburban rolls the early cart 
When sleeps the revel, then awakes the mart.’ 


At no hour of the day or night is verified the line 
of a rugged poet of the last century, “And silence, 
like a poultice, came to heal the blows of sound.” 

* * * 

Whenever the summer solstice begins to wane, we | 
descendants of Washington, Hamilton and Jefferson, 
turn from mountain side and seaside to the harren way- 
side of politics. With the English, French and Ger- 
mans politics is a pastime, but with us a serious busi- 
ness. Inasmuch as the colonies and the Kepublic were 
born, cradled and nurtured by political agitation, 
Americans of the later generation fairly inherited a 
proclivity toward politics. And from what small be- 
ginnings the great storms of American politics have 
arisen and increased at times to social cyclones! When 
the little Spanish seaport of Tarifa first initiated cus- 
toms duties, it littlke knew what an historical part it 
would play in tariffs for all the nations. “It is situated 
on the Straits of Gibraltar, and tariff has proved a Rock 
of Gibraltar to several American political parties. 
Tariff economics will largely enter into the political 
contests of this autumn of 1897. 

* * * 


A recent author has made Love, Wealth, Fame and 
Ambition the quartette which take in hand, one or an- 
other, the career of every man. Under that idea a cor- 
respondent has made this quartette engage in a game 
of whist with the following lyrical result : 


One day Love, Fame and Wealth, with grim Ambition, 
Sat down at cards; and whist their chosen game ; 
Their stakes, control of Man and his condition, 
And who of them could best Man’s lifetime claim. 
Love’s hand was flush with hearts, with diamonds 
Wealth’s, 
Ambition’s deal came weighted down with clubs. 
Meanwhile Death watched the play with ghastly 
stealths 
While causing trumps to be throughout the rubs 
That spade which digs a grave for King or Queen or 
Knave. 
At the last round were ‘‘ honors casy,”’ 
And Wealth within an ace of having seen 
All “tricks”? his own; but, grown too breezy, 
Let—airily—Ambition trump Wealth’s knave. 
“Deuce take my luck !” cried Love, in wrathful tone; 
“No sooner do my suits with promise wave 
Across the baize than Wealth’s trump card is shown! 
“Ah, me!’ cried Fame, ‘‘at every game I play 
I cease to score when Wealth comes in my way.” 
But when the shuffiing and the dealing ceased, 
None bade Ambition to their after-feast. 
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MUSETT £F- 


By WILLIAM BOOSEY, 


Only a garret for direlling has he, 


Ah, Musette! sweet Musette! 


Musette, Musette! ? mid the lights that shine, 
The perfume of flowers that floats on the air, 


The violets asleep in her bosom so fair. 
Many «@ lover is bending low, 
Seeking the glance xhe denies him not ; 
She listens to all with her cheeks aglor— 
One only is absent, and he forgot !— 
Ah, Musette! vain Musette! 
Never a thought, or a brief regret ; 
Some one’s poor home ix more dreary for you, 
There, in the darkness, the long night through ! 


Musette, Musette! he looks up to the sky! a 
The little pale stars tremble out abore, a 
A faint waltz melody murmurs by— iy ee 
Tt rises to him like an echo of lore! 
A moment in fancy he stands by her side, 
No longer his garret is dreary and dim, 
The violets he gave her, he dreams in his pride, 
Perchance in her heart wake a memory of him! 
Ah, Musette! cruel Musette ! 
Never a tear, or wa brief regret ; 
Some one is weeping and dreaming of you, 
Ip at his window, the long night through ! 


| USETTE, Musette! she is sweet and fair, 
How can he give her her hearts delight, 
| A bunch of white violets, seented and rare, 
\ To wear in her breast at the dance to-night ? 


Living or starring in turn by his pen, 
What does it matter how humble, when xhe 
Smiles upon him, as on wealthier men ! 


Never a thought, or a brief regret ; 


Some one was wearily working for you 
While you lay sleeping, the long night through ! 


She moves through the dance like an empress dirine, 
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ANDREW JACKSON. 
HIS LIFE, TIMES AND COMPATRIOTS. 


FIRST PAPER.—ANDREW JACKSON’S PRIVATE 


LIFE. 


By A, OAKEY HALL. 


Durine the first half of this expiring century, 
and before the advent of Abraham Lincoln and 
Ulysses 8S. Grant, the popular hero next to 
Washington was Andrew Jackson. His fame 
of that period has, however, been undeniably 
dimmed in general estimation during this latter 
half of the century, so that to the majority of 
the present generation he, our seventh President, 
is little known in comparison with the renown 
attaching to Washing- 
ton, Taylor, Scott, Lin- 
coln, Grant and Sher- 
man for their several 
participation in the 
military glories of the 
Union—the which in 
his day General An- 
drew Jackson largely 
shared. The Battle of 
New Orleans, which he 
plannéd ~ and directed 
on January 8th, A. D. 
1815, yet stands upon 
the same plane of glory 
that is occupied by the 
Yorktown, Chippewa, 
Buena Vista, Gettys- 
burg, Wilderness and 
Chattanooga military 
engagements. 

It is the fancy of all 
who are called to con- 
sider the career of any 
great national hero to 
first regard his early 
life in order to detect 
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therein the dawnings of his future greatness. 
For instance, every American child begins to 
first learn of Washington by ‘listening to the 
traditional story of his hatchet and cherry tree 
while he was yet a Virginian urchin. There- 
fore in considering the career of Andrew Jack- 
son, his boyhood and early manhood first at- 
tract attention. 

His lineage properly begins with his maternal 
grandfather, named 
Hutchinson, who was a 
hero of the celebrated 
siege of Carrickfergus, 
in Ireland—a bornhater ~ 
of the English Govern- 
ment, and a zealous foe 
to its Hibernian op- 
pression during several 
centuries. This hate 
was shared by the more 
humble Jackson anees- 
tral family. From An- 
drew Jackson, the father 
—a small farmer in the 
North of Ireland where 
Scottish ancestry blends 
with TIrish—to Andrew 
Jackson, the namesake 
son, the same hatred of 
England descended, 
which accounts for 
much of that son’s 
feelings and actions 
throughout his © life. 
Such inheritance of 
emotion came to him 
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from both sides of parentage: It was, therefore, 
natural that Andrew Jackson the elder-and_ his 
wife, whose maiden name was Elizabeth Hutch- 
inson, should determine, in 1765, to emigrate 
with their two sons, Hugh and Robert, to the 
American colonies, in which James Otis at the 
North and Patrick Henry in the South were 
then sending across the Atlantic to the English 
King messages of defiance for attempting upon 
his colonists those despotic methods that the 
elder Jackson found were employed toward Tre- 
land, and which in union the Jackson and 
Hutchinson families resented. 

Andrew Jackson, senior, and wife with their 
two juvenile sons reached Charleston, South 
Carolina, after 2 long sea voyage in the early 
part of 1765, and shortly afterward made agri- 
cultural settlement at Waxhaw, a village on the 
frontier of Southern North Carolina. There, two 
days before the St. Patrick anniversay, A. p. 1767, 
the third son was born, and named after his 
father, Andrew Jackson, in a period little given 
to the bestowal of middle names. In after nulli- 
fication times Andrew Jackson was wont to smil- 
ingly say : ‘‘ Of course, Lama stanch Union man, 
for was I not born in Union County, North Caro- 
lina!’ When born he was a half orphan, for 
the emigrant-father had died a few weeks an- 
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terior to his son’s birth, and hence it was that 
the sorrowing mother-widow continued the 
much-loved Christian name of her husband. 
An insignificant patrimony was left, but it suf- 
ficed to give her three sons the benefit of com- 
mon (very common, doubtless) sehool educa- 
tion, in which her brother-in-law, also an emi- 
grant, assisted. But in after life the hero was 
wont to admit that as a boy he became fonder 
of fishing and outdoor sports than of indoor at- 
tention to the three R’s of ‘Poor Richard's 
Almanac ’’—‘‘ readin’, ritin’, ’rithmetic.”’ 

The pending contest for liberty against Eng- 
land was ever in that mother’s thoughts, and al- 
most all of her daily home education of the boys 
consisted in teaching them to despise the Eng- 
lish. It was therefore no wonder that, when 
only ten years old, Andrew and his slightly older 
brothers joined the Carolina volunteers, who were 
then skirmishing with the redcoats who had in- 
vaded their neighborhood. From his earliest 
youth Andrew became expert with fowling-piece 
and shotgun, for in those times the freed sons of 
Irishmen, who had been prohibited at home from 
owning firearms, were sure to fancy such use in 
another country. In one of these skirmishes 
Andrew and Robert were, with older comrades, 
taken prisoners and harshly treated by a Tory 
jailer of their neighborhood ; for, 
as history teaches, the native 
Tories of that Colonial period 
were toward their fellow-colonists 
more overbearing and cruel than 
were the foreign redeoats. The 
characteristic personal pride 
which distinguished Jackson's 
entire career was well illustrated 
when, during his captivity, a 
British officer ordered him to 
kneel down and brush the mud 
from his Hessian boots. Young 
often recalled iu after 
life how indignantly he refused, 
and in language and conduct 
which so infuriated the gold-laced 
captain that he cut yvoung .An- 
drew with his sword on the . 
shoulder and ordered him into 
close confinement. The idea of 
an American urchin thus refusing 
undoubtedly galled the tradition- 
al bully. and the incident may 
bring to mind a paragraph in the 
afterward published correspond- 
ence of General Gage to his 
family at home —‘‘ The insolent 
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looks of these Boston rebels toward His Ma- 
jesty’s forces can be seen on the faces of their 
childish brood.’’ Mrs. Jackson also was in the 
{‘olonial service, for she had gone in the vicin- 
ity of Charleston as a camp - hospital nurse to 
the wounded Continentals. Her location en- 
abled her, when an exchange of prisoners was 
made, to include her sons in the list; and 
Andrew returned to his uncle’s house, where he 
was rejoined by his mother—again sorrowing for 
the loss of her eldest son, Hugh, who had been 
killed in what was a skirmish, but which figures in 
the Revolutionary annals of the Carolinas as the 
battle of Stone. Then Robert died from disease 
contracted through camp exposure, and in a 
short time he was followed into immortality by 
the mother. 

Andrew was soon, toward the close of the war, 
alone in the world, and not vet of age. Could 
any situation in life be better calculated to teach 
self-reliance and exercise him in cultivating what 
Horace Greeley termed the three P’s of life— 
pluck, plod and patience ? 

Young Andrew now apprenticed himself to a 
saddler, who drove a thriving trade, for in those 
times every man or woman rode a horse. He 
whose military headquarters remained in the 


saddle for many after years learned how to make 
cue, For many months he pursued the trade of 
making girths, of turning hogskins into smooth 
leathern seats, and in  poising stirrups. But 
leather in the shape of calfskin was awaiting 
him, for a lawyer of his neighborhood, also of 
Scotch-Irish descent, named John McNairy, took 
a fancy to Andrew, and advised him to study 
law ; and he accordingly began to read the then 
recently published Conmentaries of Blackstone, 
and to acquire knowledge of what were rather 
traditions and customs regarding rights of per- 
sons and property than enactments or decisions, 
for of these latter there were none of consequence 
in anv of the colonies. Professor Sumner, of 
Yale College, who, in 1882, published a biogra- 
phy of Jackson—whose pages sound yolleys of 
sneers and prejudiced views at every stage of 
Jackson’s Career—thus sums up Jackson’s legal 
novitiate: ‘(He never learned any Jaw, and 
never, to the end of his life, had a legal tone of 
mind.” The testimony of contemporaries: CeT- 
tainly shows that in his novitiate he was oftener 
a sf “lent of the horseraces and cockfights of his 


ne’ hood than of the four legal treatises 
w" tad found their way from England into 
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Salisbury, in North Carolina, where his preceptor 
was an attorney of Irish descent, named Spruce 
McCay, who was himself a typical rollicking 
Hibernian. 

What we now know as Tennessee was in 
1788 known as the Western District of North 
Carolina, and to it became appointed as judge 
of a newly established court of the Confederated 
goyernment Jackson’s patron McNairy, who 
at once procured the appointment of the young 
lawyer, then just of age, as public prosecutor, to 
accompany him. Together, on horseback, they 
journeyed westward to their new home in the 
Nashville settlement, over a wild frontier coun- 
try. The judge and his district attorney thereby 
became pioneers of an advancing army of civil- 
izers. In a region given over to idleness, drink, 
debt, gambling and quarrels, Jackson’s duty was 
to care for at least the appearances of law and 
order, Jackson in after life declared that dur- 
ing his three years of legal Jabor he rode a thou- 
sand miles each year, and always in danger of 
his life from Indians and lawless or angered 
marauders. Yet he performed the duties of his 
office—which were necessarily largely discretion- 
ary—with courage, acquiring month by\month 
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that self-reliance, and perhaps ob- 
stinacy, which characterized his 
subsequent career. He acquired 
the confidence of Governor Blount, 
of the Territory, at once, and dis- 
played natural aptitude for public 
life. 

His Nashville residence occa- 
sioned the incident of his marriage, 
which affected much of his career, 
and indeed tinctured it to the latest 
hour of his life with romantic fi- 
delity of love. He lodged and 
boarded with the widow Donelson, 
whose beautiful daughter Rachel 
was the wife of a settler of French 
antecedents, named Louis Robard. 
The latter was much away from 
Nashville, and Andrew then—as 
some of his Tennessee contempo- 
raries have left on record—was a 
fine-appearing, magnetic and in- 
sinuating young man of twenty-two 
years, and she somewhat older. Is 
it not well-known that the very 
first love of nearly every young 
man is for a woman somewhat his 
elder? 

Between the two a Platonic at- 
tachment arose. While there was 
in reality nothing to arouse either the suspicion 
or jealousy of the husband—the association of the 
wife and of Jackson in the domicile and under the 
eyes of her mother—Robard saw fit to accuse his 
wife of unfaithful marital vows, which they had 
taken in Virginia, and to journey to that State 
in order to obtain a divorce, charging Jackson 
with co-respondency. Neither his wife nor her 
alleged lover seems to have known of the ap- 
plication ; or, if they did know, to have de- 
sired to meet the implications of the legislative 
bill. Robard’s freedom would bring also. free- 
dom for Jackson and the wife to allow their 
course of true love to run legally smooth by a 
marriage. At all events, no sooner did they hear 
that the Virginia Legislature had passed the di- 
vorce statute than they at once went through the 
ceremony of wedlock. This celerity was un- 
fortunate, and Jackson*s habitual precipitancy 
in life had caused him to take report for verity, 
and not wait to read the statute. Which proved 
—so far as there was Virginia jurisdiction over 
a marital relation incurred within its sovereignty 
—to merely authorize divorce action at the Ten- 
nessee home of Robard and wife to be tried be- 
fore a jury. Before the husband could bring such 
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action his wife’s new marriage had taken place, 
because she and Andrew Jackson, ignorant of 
the condition in the statute, had supposed it 
enured a complete divorce. 
law in the most of the Colonies, as in England, 
when looking toward decree of divorce were not 
then in vogue, and the aid of Parliament or 
legislature was to be necessarily invoked for 
sundering the marriage tie. Consequently—as 
often happens nowadays with rapidly obtained 
divorces in Dakota or Oklahoma—the Jackson- 
Robard marriage ceremony became premature 
and void. 

Not until two years later did Robard obtain a 
juridical divorce, when Mr. and Mrs. Andrew 
Jackson underwent a second marriage ceremony. 
Says a biographer, in commenting upon these 
incidents: ‘‘He clung to this lady until her 
death with rare single-mindedness and devotion, 
although she was not at all fitted to share the 
destinies which befell him. He cherished her 
memory until his own death in a fashion of 
high romance. An imputation upon her, or a 


reflection upon the regularity of his marriage, 
always incensed him more than any other per- 
sonal attack.’? Several years afterward he chal- 
lenged one Charles Dickinson for slanderous 
aspersions upon Mrs. Jackson. 
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The circumstances attending the actual duel 
are interesting to this generation for a full refer- 
ence, because it throws light upon the period of 
occurrence. To this generation, for.whom duels 
are conducted with extreme secrecy, it will seem 
strange to know that for days preceding the hos- 
tile meeting the approach of it was matter of pub- 
lic and newspaper comment. One of the local 
gazettes remarked: ‘‘ Bets have been laid upon 
the result, odds being against Jackson. Dickin- 
son is said to have bet five hundred dollars that 
he would bring his antagonist down at the first 
fire.’ Jackson, attended’ only by his second, 
an old Revolutionary and frontier Indian fighter 
—General Overton—one or two personal friends 
and a surgeon, set out early on a bright May 
morning of 1806 upon horses, for the dueling 
ground had been selected a good day’s journey 
away—the fight to occur early on the following 
day ; but Dickinson had a dozen of the gayest 
young Nashvillers, also mounted, to escort him. 
They made a sort of pleasure party of the occa- 
sion, often stopping to bait steeds and take 
refreshments. In one of the stoppages Jack- 
son’s antagonist took occasion to exhibit his 
skill as a marksman with the pistol to his com- 
rades en route, and their testimony was afterward 
unanimous as to his magic shots. But while 
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Dickinson passed the day with recklessness of 
manner, Jackson and his second continuously 
iliscussed and of delivering 
fire, and as calmly as if planning a military 
siege. Dickinson had parted with his young 
wife—whom he had carefully kept uninformed 
—at her bedside, kissing her fondly, and, as she 
later knew, with intentional and prophetic hearti- 
ness of leave-taking, but with a lving subterfuge 
as to his errand. Mrs. Jackson, however, was 
bravely told of her husband’s errand, and indeed 
had been his confidant throughout, for she, too, 
had a quarrel with him who had assailed her 
honor. Jackson arrived at the locality for the 
duel before Dickinson and his gay party reached 
the same tavern to find no room for themselves, 
so they rode away to other quarters.. 
partook of supper heartily and passed the night 
in restful slumber. ‘Throughout his whole life 
his nerve-power never weakened and the imps 
uf insomnia never visited his couch. 

Dickinson won the toss of position at cight 
paces distance, but Jackson that of word, which 
was important, for by agreement between the 
seconds each principal, facing one another and 
standing over a peg driven into the ground, was 
to hold the pistol at arm-length downward, then 
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raise it and pull trigger either at once 
or with deliberation, at his own dis- 
cretion, when they heard the direction 
‘fire’? General Overton’s advice to 
Jackson was : ‘‘ Don’t pull trigger until 
you hear Dickinson fire, and then, hit 
or not hit, take deliberate aim and wing 
him.’’ Jackson’s adversary fired first, 
and General Overton saw his own prin- 
cipal impulsively put his left arm across 
his breast, indicating to the practiced 
eve of the second that he must have 
been hit, and then noticed Jackson, 
with extreme coolness, take aim and 
pull trigger. Dickinson instantly fell 
prone, and Jackson was observed to 
slightly reel. The former was instantly 
removed to a resting spot, and in a 
short time expired from loss of blood. 
Jackson’s bullet had entered an artery 
between the lower ribs. In a few more 
moments Overton and the surgeon dis- 
covered, as Jackson. was walking away, 
that he was bleeding behind his shirt ; 
but he would not permit surgical at- 
tendance until a lodging was reached, 
and when asked why he concealed the 
fact that he had been hit, answered : 
‘*T.wanted the villifier of my dear 
wife to die without the satisfaction of knowing 
that his aim was correct.’? Jackson lived for 
twenty-nine years after this. duel, but neverthe- 
less Dickinson’s bullet proved in the estimation 
of his physicians to be the ultimate producer of 
the disorder that was the cause of death. He 
was nursed for several weeks by the wife for 
whom he had fought before he was able to 
resume his occupation, which had become one 
of a trader in tobacco, with correspondents in 
New Orleans. 

This was Jackson's second appearance on the 
old-fashioned ‘‘ field of honor.’’ Several years be- 
fore, having taken umbrage at language used _re- 
garding him by a fellow-lawyer and temporary ad- 
yersary, a Colonel Avery, Jackson sent a chal- 
lenge, and shots were exchanged in the twilight of 
thesame day, but without any wounding, and the 
combatants shook hands and afterward became 
firm friends, thus realizing for each the saying of 
Colonel Damas, x character in Bulwer’s play of 
the ‘‘ Lady of Lyons ’’—‘‘ It is astonishing how 
much I like a man after I have fought with 
him.’’ He had also challenged Mr. Sevier, the 
Governor of Tennessee, who declined the duel 
on the ground of his official station and large 
family. The refusal led to a street rencontre. 


YOUNG JACKSON REFUSES TO CLEAN THE BRITISH OFFICER’S BOOTS. 
Jackson was applicant for the Major Generalship 
of the Militia, and, accidentally meeting Sevier, 
happened to mention his services to the State. 


‘*By the Eternal!’ (an expletive he used 
throughout his life as a substitute for the French- 


man’s Mon Dien ! or the German’s Mein Gott [) 
The governor sarcastically remarked : ‘‘ Do you you shall not mention her sacred name Y” and 
refer to your service in leaving our State to go to. drew a pistol. Sevier followed his example and 
another ‘one and marry another man’s wife?” 


shots were immediately interchanged, but with 
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only the effect of frightening a group of by- 
standers. 

A grandson of the Colonel Tipton, who was 
General Jackson’s friend and second in the hos- 
tile meeting with Colonel Sevier, recently con- 
tributed to a St. Louis newspaper an account of 
the duel as he had heard it related by his grand- 
sire. After recounting how the three accidentally 
met one morning, each on horseback in a country 
road, the narrative represents General Jackson 
riding to the side of Colonel Sevier and saying : 
‘Colonel Sevier, I am informed on good author- 
ity that you said publicly at Jonesboro a week 
ago, sir, that General Jackson had thrown away 
the valuable lives of 
more Tennesseeans in 
dislodging a handful 
of dirty Creeks from 
the Horseshoe Bend 
than it had cost to 
drive the Cherokees 
from theState, though 
they were the bravest 
and most intelligent 
Indians in North 
America, and though 
it took thirty battles 
to do it.”’ 

‘“My dear General 
Jackson,’’ saidSevier, 
with increasing suav- 
ity, ‘‘though I am 
perhaps misrepre- 
sented by your in- 
formant, I am not at 
all disposed to dispute 
your assertion that he 
is reliable, nor is this 
a suitable occasion for 
questioning his accu- 
racy as a tale bearer.”’ 

“Colonel Tipton,”’ : 
said General Jackson, ibiding to that officer, 
“T will ask you to ride to one side and witness 
that what occurs between Colonel Sevier and 
myself is perfectly fair. Colonel Sevier, I have 
two pistols in my holsters. I assume that you 
are similarly provided. If it suits your conve- 
nience, sir, I will ride twenty or thirty yards 
down the road, and when I have fairly turned 
you will be at liberty to fire.”’ 

‘“My dear General Jackson,’’ said Sevier, in 
the same even tone, but with a very heightened 
color, ‘‘I must say that this is sudden, and, 
even from you, somewhat surprising, but you 
are entirely warranted in taking it for granted 
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that what suits your convenience in the matter 
suits mine. Colonel Tipton, although our fami- 
lies have not always been as friendly as I could 
wish, I will ask you to do me the favor to tell 
my friends, if it should be necessary for you to 
take such action on my part, that everything 
which occurs here to-day was arranged in good 
order and to my satisfaction as well as to that of 
General Jackson.”’ 

He had barely ceased speaking when General 
Jackson rode very deliberately to the north, 
loosening his pistols in his holsters as he rode. 
The meeting had occurred where the road skirted 
a strip of open woodland, and into this Col- 
onel Tipton rode for 
some ten paccs. 
When he turned his 
horse General Jackson 
was already in posi- 
tion, and was waiting 
to be sure that he was 
taking no possible ad- 
vantage. When he 
saw that Sevier had 
drawn his pistol and 
was leveling it, he 
fired suddenly with- 
out stopping to take 
aim. Sevier’s pistol 
was discharged al- 
most in the same in- 
stant, and his badly 
trained horse shied at 
the report, his cocked 
hat fell off, as it 
seemed then from the 
effect of the horse’s 
spring to one side; 
but, as it appeared 
later, with some help 
from General Jack- 
— son’s bullet. As Se- 
vier reined in his horse and brought his second 
pistol to the level of his eyes, Jackson fired again: 
As he did so Sevier lowered his arm suddenly, 
and Colonel Tipton thought at first that he was 
hit. He soon saw he was mistaken, however. 

‘Colonel Tipton,”’ he said, ‘‘ General Jackson 
has spoiled my hat and interrupted my enjoy- 
ment of a beautiful morning. He has emptied 
both his pistols at me, as he was entitled to do 
under his own arrangement of this affair. 
Under that arrangement I am entitled to use the 
one shot I have left at my leisure. I call you to 
witness that my revenge is fair and in perfect 
order under the agreement.”’ 
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During this harangue, delivered in a voice in- 
tended to make it perfectly audible to General 
Jackson, Colonel Tipton shifted uneasily in his 
saddle, and felt, as he afterward confessed, the 
strongest inclination to draw his own pistcl in 
the effort to prevent murder. But he could only 
reply : ‘If it suits Colonel Sevier to use his re- 
maining shot in such a wavy, it is his privilege.’”’ 

Sevier, without waiting to reply, discharged 
his pistol in the air. 

“Thank you for your kindness, Colonel Tip- 
ton,’’ he said, as he replaced it in the holster, 
“T have had quite enough shooting for one 
morning.” 

Some years later Jackson was second to an 
officer of his volunteer regiment, named Carroll, 
in a duel with a brother of the great Senator 
Benton. Under the advice of Second Jackson, 
Principal Carroll severely wounded his adver- 
sary. This result brought from Washington the 
elder Benton who, although very intimate pre- 
viously with Jackson, berated him for participa- 
tion in the duel against his brother. Jackson, 
using his characteristic oath, swore: ‘‘ By the 
Eternal! I shall horsewhip Tom Benton on 
sight!’ Accordingly, meeting the latter in the 
streets of Nashville, he drew a cowhide and 
called on Benton to defend himself. The latter, 
fumbling at his pistol pocket, induced Jackson 
to draw his own pistol, which he presented at 
Benton, whose younger brother now advanced 
and used his pistol upon Jackson with the effect 
of shattering with an ugly slug his left shoulder. 
The surgeons wished to amputate the arm, but 
Jackson declined, and said death was preferable 
to losing it. The arm, afterward so potent with 
sword or the ‘‘ mightier pen,”’ was retained, but 
the bullet remained in it, unextracted for two 
subsequent decades. To again illustrate the re- 
mark of the theatric Colonel Damas, above 
quoted, it came to pass in after years that Tom 
Benton and Andrew Jackson became intimate 
friends, and Senator Benton in his well-known 
book of recollections almost deified Jackson as a 
military and political hero. 

Several times in after years Jackson’s habitual 
irascibility (believed by his medical advisers to 
be fostered by the constant pain and shock to 
his nervous system occasioned by the presence 
in his anatomy not only of a bullet but of 
a slug) led him to the borderland of the duel- 
ing ground, not only with Governor Sevier upon 
new provocation, but even with his early friend 
and protector, McNairy, who had been the means 
of bringing him to the profession of the law and 
into Tennessee. Obstinacy and irritability were 
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ever great blemishes to Andrew Jackson, con- 
sidered as an individual, although as general 
and President they became valuable factors to- 
ward results. While often implacable, he was 
ever chivalric and courteous, even toward foes. 
His regard for the honor and comfort of all 
womankind really savored of the chivalry of the 
times of the Troubadours and Knight-Errants. 
He cherished the memory of his mother, and 
through her seemed to have vowed respect for 
her whole sex. His chivalric love for his wife 
savored also of real romance, and to him she 
was in regard and reverence what the Madonna 
is to the monk. In her early wifehood she was 
of a merry, joyous nature ; but, as matronhood 
advanced, she imbibed much of her hushand’s 
reserve and dignity. ‘‘He was,’’ observed a 
comrade who knew him intimately, ‘‘a pure 
man from puberty to gray hairs,’’ and therefore 
he was such a man as a woman could love if 
freed from those barriers of suspicions and jeal- 
ousies which some wives often foolishly erect, 
and often so by mere force of fancy. She was 
rather to be called engaging in manner than 
handsome. She was short in stature and in- 
clined to buxoniness, while General Jackson was 
tall and spare, and in company together they pre- 
sented incongruous personalities. When danc- 
ing together, in their early marital times, the 
personal disparity attracted attention. They 
proved to be eminently companionable, which 
state of marital society is the touchstone to its 
happiness. Their love realized the description 
of that passion furnished by Bulwer in one of 
his novels—viz., ‘‘ that feeling between persons 
of opposite sexes who find increasing joy in 
each other’s company ; but mutual discontent 
when in temporary separation, while there re- 
mains a constant yearning for a speedy re- 
union.” 

Jackson’s native shrewdness extended to all 
his financial dealings as trader, shipper and 
speculator in Western lands. He early became 
a believer in Bishop Berkeley’s poetic saying : 
‘Westward, the star of empire, takes its way,’’ 
and which Horace Greeley parodied into, ‘ Go 
West, young man.’”’ Wherefore, fecling that all 
Western land must eventually become highly 
valuable, he began while yet a young district 
attorney to invest in large tracts, and to measure 
professional fees by receipt of acres from clients 
instead of cash. Thus, during the closing years 
of the last century, he had acquired a thousand 
acres in tracts purchasable for less than two dol- 
lars an acre, Early in this century he had ac- 
quired one-third in area of the estate that he 
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subsequently named the Hermitage, and built 
on its grounds its first house, under the taste 
and supervision of his wife. It became in its 
hospitality ‘* everybody's castle,’ for Mrs. Jack- 
son was as fond of company and social attractions 
as he had become. Later, Mrs. Jackson selected 
a new site and superintended the erection of ‘a 
two-story brick house, with a wide piazza encir- 
cling it, and she supervised its furnishings. 
She it was who selected the name Hermitage 
for the residence, a name now as well known in 
American history as Mount Vernon, or Monti- 
cello, She may have had in mind the couplet 
of Lovelace, an old-fashioned poet, much read in 
her early days, and which as applicable to the 
marital companionship of herself and hushand, 
may have occurred to her as apppropriate : 


* Minds, innocent and quiet, take 
That for an hermitage.’ 

And another couplet of the same poet could 
have been quoted by Jackson himself as applica- 
ble to his Rachel : 

“T could not love thee, dear, so much 
Loved Tonot honor more.” 


Jackson, although imperfectly educated, be- 
came a reader of such literature as was likely 
to reach the Hermitage, and being often senti- 
mental, he displayed that mental quality when 
he adopted a newly born infant, a niece of 
Mrs. Jackson's brother. Rachel, the Jackson 
wife, was like her New Testament namesake, of 
Herod's time—‘* Mourning for her children 
which were not."" They were a childless couple. 
and when twins were born to Brother Donelson, 
Jackson eagerly embraced his wife’s suggestion 
that one of the twins should be adopted by 
them. He named the twin-boy Andrew Jackson 
the third, and from the third day of the little 
fellow’s advent into life Jackson practically be- 
came the latter's idolizing father, always lavish- 
ing affection and admiration upon him, and 
eventually making him, who survived both of his 
adopted parents, the sole heir of the Hermitage— 
now the property through legislative purchase 
of the State. Not long after that: adoption an- 
other nephew of his wife, already christened 
Andrew Jackson Donelson, became also adopted 
into the Hermitage family. Veteran voters of 
the great first Lincoln campaign will recognize 
his name upon the Presidential ticket, reading 
* Fillmore and Donelson.” This second adopted 
son became Jackson's private secretary during 
the Presidency ; and the latter's wife—Mrs. Jack- 
ron herself having died suddenly on the eve of her 
husband's first inauguration—became_ presiding 


hostess of the White House. The loss of Mn. 
Jackson was individually a misfortune to Jack- 
son when President, although as a successor 
of, for instance, Dolly Madison she would have 
been Jike Madame Sans-Géne, at the Court of 
Napoleon [. | Jackson's wife, had she lived, 
would, doubtless, by her good sense, have soft- 
ened many of the asperities and doggednesses of 
the President in several of his administrative 
acts. Many of Jackson’s individual peculiari- 
ties belong for our consideration more to what 
may hereafter be narrated concerning his mili- 
tary and political careers. Substantially stated, 
however, there came into existence individually 
another Andrew Jackson after his wife’s death. 
Indeed, always in his military or political career 
there were apparently alternating two Andrew 
Jacksons as individuals—a Jackson in equilib- 
rium, gentle, kind, winning and just, and a 
Jackson excited by passion or biased by prej- 
udice. 

With bis love for his wife and his family 
sentiment, there was associated in Jackson's in- 
dividuality a deep religious feeling, notwith- 
standing his spasmodic profanity, and his char- 
acteristic oath, ‘t By the Eternal?" was really 
born of his religious leanings. 

Two vears before his death, after by con- 
version obtaining undoubted change of heart in 
the estimation of all his clergymen friends and 
intimates, he publicly professed religious com- 
radeship in the Nashville Presbyterian Church, 
and under most dramatic surroundings of praise 
and prayer and deep emotional demonstrations 
from the congregation during the services. 

Unlike Presidents Lineoln and Garfield, ex- 
President Jackson was destined to encounter 
death after great and long-continued bodily suf- 
fering—therein like ex-President Grant—which 
he bore for a whole year when principally con- 
fined to his room with a dropsy that ~required 
frequent operations by surgery. But his family, 
whose members he kept about him, and his inti- 
mates saw the change of mind which his new 
religious turn had worked in his former disposi- 
tion. Profane expletives no longer rose to his 
lips in any provocation of pain. He niused 
much upon immortality, and his frequent ob- 
servation was: ‘' It will not be heaven to me 
unless T shall there meet my dear wife.’ Jack- 
son’s was not what some theologians call an 
eleventh-hour conversion, for the last months of 
his existence became devoted to praise and 
prayer and religious meditation, which were too 
earnest and sincere to leave any doubt as to the 
depth of his religious convictions. 
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When, during his last earthly hours, he was 
asked by his pastor if he had forgiven all his ene- 
mies—of whom he had had a legion, and very bit- 
ter ones—he hesitated with the Adam of human 
nature still strong in him, and, after an evident 
mental struggle, replied that he had. Therein he 
was kinder than was a famous Spanish cardinal, 
who had long been also prime minister and noted 
for his many enmities. Asked in his dying mo- 
ments by his father confessor if he had forgiven 
all his foes, he astonished that worthy soul by 
answering: ‘‘I haye no enemies, for I have 
caused to be shot all whom I ever had.”’ 

Jackson at his close of life had triumphed 
over all his political—for he never had personal 
—enemies through popular favor, and he had 
never shot any of them, except the defamer of 
his wife’s honor. 
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This generation, in viewing the funeral cere- 
monials over Lincoln, Grant and Garfield, have 
beheld great exhibitions of popular grief as well 
as of wonderful testimonial actions to their mem- 
ory ; and it can appreciate the similar remem- 
brances which were showered upon Jackson upon 
intelligence of his death, on June 8th, 1845. Not 
a large town in any of the States neglected to 
award his memory a funeral procession and ora- 
tion. All cities vied with each other in similar 
demonstrations. New York libraries and that of 
the Congressional Building contain a memorial 
volume occupying 300 pages touching the so- 
lemnities and honors which were had alone in the 
city of New York. Another volume, entitled 
‘Monument to the Memory of Andrew Jack- 
son,’’ also therein exists, containing twenty-five 
notable eulogies pronounced in all parts of the 
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Jackson had been, throughout a quarter of a cen- 
tury, a chronic invalid. His wounds engendered 
frequent hemorrhages from his lungs, and he en- 
dured continuous dyspepsia. He was always 
like the skeleton upon wires in a surgery studio, 
and he looked, from boyhood, as if a wind could 
blow him away. His vitality, mental as well as 
bodily, was always a marvel to physicians as 
well as to his friends. A biographer has termed 
him ‘‘that toughest specimen of slender man- 
hood.’? Never was more appropriate soubriquet 
awarded to any man than that of ‘‘ Old Hickory,” 
first given him by soidiers in his early campaigns 
against the Indians, and afterward affectionately 
adopted by his partisans, who, all throughout 
the years of the thirties, dotted the surfaces of 
the Union with hickory peles as political flag- 
staffs, and who habitually carried canes made 
from hickory trees. 
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country by distinguished orators, among whom 
may be mentioned George Bancroft, Levi Wood- 
bury, John Van Buren, Pliny Merrick and Chief 
Justice Taney. The latter admirably summed 
up Jackson’s individualism and mental ability 
thus: ‘‘The civilized world already knew how 
bountifully he was endowed by Providence with 
those gifts which qualified him, as soldier and 
statesman, to lead; but those’ only who were 
around him and with him also in the retired 
scenes of domestic life, or in times of anxious de- 
liberation, when great and mighty interests were 
at stake, can fitly and fully appreciate his innate 
love of justice, his hatred of oppression in every 
shape that it could assume, his magnanimity, 
his undaunted courage, his freedom from feelings 
of personal hostility toward political opponents, 
and his constant and unvarying kindness and 
gentleness to his friends.”’ 


GENERAL JACKSON’S MOTHER. 


By CAPTAIN JOHN M. TOBIN. 


THE mother of General Andrew Jackson, whose 
maiden name was Elizabeth Hutchinson, was a 
native of the County Tyrone, Ireland, and born 
to the belief of the Presbyterian faith. Experi- 
encing with her husband, Andrew Jackson, father 
of the General, and their Irish neighbors the bit- 
terness of British oppression in Ireland, they de- 
tested the name and authority of England. The 
ceaseless turmoil and confusion of their beloved 
but distracted native land, and despairing of the 
success of any attempt to relieve the Irish people 
from the load of grievances of which they com- 
plained, caused them to sell their farm in Tyrone, 
Province of Ulster, and they, with some relatives 
and neighbors, who were determined on seeking 
a home in the wilds of the western world, landed 
in Charleston, S. C., in 1765. 

They settled on one of the tributaries of the 
Catawba, in the Lancaster district, about forty- 
five miles above Camden, in the colony, and 
were thus located in a salubrious district near 
the.border line of North Carolina. It was in this 
settleMient that Andrew Jackson, the future hero, 
was born. As the father died a few days before 
this event, the duties of guardian of their three sons 
devolved upon the mother, who nobly and faith- 
fully performed the task thus assigned to her. 
She was a pious woman in her belief, and with a 
Christian devotion and resignation she united to 
the truest patriotism a resolute firmness and the 
unflinching fortitude of a Spartan matron. She 
possessed the gift of a strong mind, which, early 
disciplined in the school of Irish adversity and 
difficulties, under which ordinary men would 
succumb, deterred her not in the accomplish- 
ment of a task, the highest that can fall to the 
lot of a widowed woman. The property left to 
her required the practice of the most rigid econ- 
omy and prudence for the maintenance and edu- 
cation of her three sons. For Andrew she in- 
tended the larger sphere of usefulness, and, with 
a view to his becoming a minister of the Gospel, 
she sent him to an academy, where, to her great 
satisfaction, he had hegun to make some progress 
in the Latin and Greck languages when the Rev- 
olutionary War caused that first shot to be fired 
at Concord, in Massachusetts, that echoed its sig- 
nificant warning through the hills and dales of 
the Catawba region in the South Carolina colony. 

She had inspired her children with sentiments 


of patriotism, and brought them up to detest the 
power that forced her family and herself into 
exile from the loved land of their birth. With 
her teachings and the example of their kindred 
and friends, it is not to be wondered at that an 
ardent love of liberty inspired the Jackson boys. 
Her instructions to them were often mingled with 
reminiscences of the oppressions endured by the 
people in Ireland, and their youthful bosoms 
were filled with indignation when she recounted 
the many deeds of tyranny and cruelty of land- 
lordism and bad government within her own 
knowledge and those of her neighbors in her un- 
happy native land. 

While depicting to them the terrible injustice 
under which their ancestors had suffered and 
from which their dead father had fled the unfor- 
tunate land, she reminded them also that the 
same tyrannical power that had perpetrated these 
wrongs was endeavoring to reduce the American 
colonists to a condition of abject and hopeless 
slavery. Soon these Irish emigrants beheld the 
watch-fires of liberty blazing on ‘‘every hilltop 
and mountain, and heard the deep thunders of 
war echoing through the pine barrens and savan- 
nahs’”’ of their own sunny clime. 

The young Jacksons became deeply imbued 
with the prevailing martial spirit of the time, 
much to the satisfaction of this heroic mother 
of Israel. South Carolina was invaded in the 
spring of 1779, and Hugh Jackson, her oldest 
son, lost his life in the line of his duty at the 
Battle of Stone, and in subsequent ravages of 
the country by the hated foe, Mrs. Jackson 
found work for her active sympathies—serving 
her wounded compatriots, the unfortunate vic- 
tims of Tarleton’s brutal ferocity, as a hospital 
nurse. Her youngest son, Andrew, witnessed 
for the first time the horrors of war; but al- 
though the observation, it is said, ‘‘ produced a 
powerful impression on his mind,” the suffer- 
ing which he witnessed, instead of intimidating 
only stimulated him, and increased his desire for 
taking part in the struggle. 

The settlements in South Carolina suffered all 
the misery and wretchedness of civil war, with 
its attendant rapine, violence and murder, and 
Mrs. Jackson and her two sons, with a number 
of her neighbors, were foreed to fly at the ap- 
proach of the British commander, Lord Rawdon. 
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It was on a foray subsequently made, and when 
the Colonists had returned, determined now to 
maintain their ground, that the patriotic boys, 
Robert and Andrew Jackson, were captured. 

It is on this occasion that it is related that a 
British officer, in command of the successful at- 
tacking party, ordered Andrew to clean the mud 
off his boots, and he indignantly refusing to do 
this menial office, and the officer becoming en- 
raged at his reply, aimed a blow with his sword 
at his head, parrying which, with his left hand, 
he received a cut, causing a scar that he carried 
to his grave. Robert, likewise refusing to clean 
the boots, the now infuriated trooper inflicted a 
wound upon him in the head, from which he 
never recovered. 

The boys, with other patriots, were taken to 
Camden and thrust into prison there, whither 
they were followed shortly afterward by their 
true friend, that noble mother, who never ceased 
to breathe into their spirits the maxims of lib- 
erty and love of her adopted country. She was 
enabled to secure their release, with five other 
compatriots, in exchange for British soldiers who 
had been captured by one of the partisan pa- 
triot companies of her place. 

The fearless, but tender mother beheld her 
loved ones approaching her in a most pitiable 
condition—emaciated, almost naked and infected 
with smallpox. The wound in Robert’s head, 
together with the combined effects of hunger 
and disease caused his death two days after their 
return home, over a slow, weary and painful 
journey of forty miles, through a country de- 
vastated and blighted by the ravages of war. 

Young Andrew, on reaching home, also be- 

came delirious from the attack of smallpox. 
The fever which it brought raged violently for 
several days, and his case was considered hope- 
less. But the kind nursing of his patient 
and skillful mother at length triumphed over 
the malady, aud he was in a short time restored 
to consciousness and health. 
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He lad scarcely recovered his health when 
his mother, with that energy and fortitude 
which characterized her, in company with five 
other ladies, providing themselves with such 
necessaries as could be carried on horseback, 
set out to visit a number of the Waxhaw set- 
tlers who had been taken by the British and 
were confined on board the Charleston prison 
ship, the history of which was but one of un- 
mitigated suffering and horror. The patriot 
women obtained permission to visit the vessel, 
and their supplies were delivered. But the 
heroic Mrs. Jackson never returned from her er- 
rand of patriotic love and mercy.  Straining 
effort, constant care and maternal solicitude had 
enfeebled her, and with the hardships and 
fatigues which sh> had endured, a fever pre- 
vailing among the prisoners, attacked her and 
terminated her devoted life. She was, sad to 
relate, buried in an unknown grave—how often 
is such a case the fate of cruel .war !—near the 
enemy’s lines, outside of Charleston ; but she 
lives in our memories and will ever be honored 
as a noble, self-sacrificing, patriot Irish woman 
—a model in history. 

The home of her bereft son was now, indeed, 
desolate. Mother and brothers, the victims of 
Britain’s ruthless efforts to crush the liberties of 
the Colonies and stamp out the growing spirit of 
the republic in them—all had perished. He, that 
patriotic young man, type in spirit of that noble 
woman who begat him, cherished ever afterward 
a bitter feeling of animosity toward the name 
and flag of Great Britain. He hated, with a deep 
and fervent hate, anything akin to oppression. 
In the movement for justice to Ireland, Cuba, 
Bulgaria, Crete and other suffering peoples, can 
there be a question as to where that family would 
stand to-day, were they in the life we live. No! 


We necd not ask where would be the sympathy 
and support—for down-trodden peoples against 
tyrannical oppression—of Andrew Jackson and 
his mother. 


THE MOQUI INDIAN SNAKE DANCE IN ARIZONA. 


By LIEUTENANT FE. H. PLUMMER, U.S. A. 


THE Moqui Indians are a small tribe, of about 
two thousand, living on a reservation in north- 
eastern Arizona, just west of the Navajo Reserya- 
tion. The Moquis are pueblo or village Indians. 
They dwell in villages built on several high mesas. 
The mesa—on which is built the village of 
Walpi, or Hualpi, where the famous rattlesnake 
dance takes place—stands up out of the plain 
some seven hundred feet, and on top is of vary- 
ing width, probably thirty yards wide at the 
narrowest and some four hundred yards at the 
widest place, and about half of 2 mile in length. 

The villages were built on these almost inac- 
cessible mesas as a measure of defense against 
the Navajos and other hostile tribes. The houses 
are built of stone laid in mud, and at a distance 
can scarcely be distinguished from the rocky 
edges of the mesa. The houses are sometimes 
two or three stories high, and are frequently pro- 
vided with cellars, excavated from the solid rock 
of the mesa, for use as storage rooms—it being 
one Of the customs of the tribe to keep a year's 
supply of corn stored for use in case of failure 
of crops. In each village rooms are similarly 
excavated for use as assembly rooms, where dif- 
ferent tribal organizations hold their meetings 


and make preparations for dances, etc. These 
rooms are called kivas. They are covered over 
hy a roof made of logs, twigs and dirt, a small 
opening or hatchway being left, from which a 
ladder extends to the floor. 

The world-renowned rattlesnake dance of the 
Moquis is an incident or part of a tribal cere- 
mony which lasts about a week. It takes place 
every two years, in the summer. In 1893 I was 
acting agent of the tribe, and had an opportunity 
to witness the dance and some of the incidents 
connected with it. The origin of the ceremony, 
and many of the whys and wherefores connected 
with it, seem to be obscure ; but it may be said 
to be a propitiatory ceremony to the gods of rain, 
or for rain. One of the preliminary incidents is 
a delineation or representation, on the floor of a 
kiva, with diiferent colored sands, apparently 
indicating overhanging rain-clouds and lightning 
descending to the earth. 

Mr. Thomas V. Keam, of Keam’s Cano, Ari- 
zona, an English gentleman and _ ex-officer of 
U.S. Volunteers, has lived near the Moquis for 
a number of years. He has ever been kind to 
them, an indefatigable worker in their interests 
and for their advancement. He has repeatedly 
demonstrated his sin- 
cere friendship — for 
them, and they love 
and respect him. 
When visiting the 
mesas he carries with 
him — saddle - pockets 
filled with candy. 
which he distributes 
amongst the children 
especially, though the 
older ones, particular- 
ly the old women. 
clamor for a_ share. 
This custom has led 
to Mr. Keam_ being 
called by the Moquis 
‘““The Candy God” 


(Santa Claus). The 
Moquis have every 
confidence in_ him, 


and it was through 
this that I was admit- 
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kiva where the snake men were preparing for 
the dance. 

As we descended the ladder into the kiva I 
was cautioned that perfect silence must be main- 
tained. A slow Indian fire was smoldering in 
the center of the room, and grouped about, more 
or less naked, some entirely so, were Moquis 
busily engaged painting or otherwise decorating 
themselves and _ gar- 
ments for the dance. 
The facial painting, 
especially, is usually 
done by a fellow-In- 
dian who is more or 
less artistic in pro- 
ducing the necessary 
grotesque effects. 
Some, however, have 
come to the use of a 
small mirror, prefer- 
ring to do their own 
‘“make-up.’’ To me 
the chief attraction in 
the kiva was a pile, 
a heap, a conglomera- 
tion of snakes on one 
side of the room, care- 
fully guarded, herded 
by one of the snake 
men. I do not sup- 
pose that such a mass 
of writhing, venomous, 
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reptile terror Was ever 
seen elsewhere, Save in 
a drunkard’s delirium- 

That there is safety 
within such close prox- 
imity to a number of 
untamed, deadly rat- 

tlers seems incredible 
at first, but the easy 

indifference to their 
presence indicated by 

_the manner of the na- 

tives, who quietly go 

about the kiva in their 

work of preparing for 

the dance, soon gives 

one a feeling of assur- 

ance of safety. 

The dance takes 
place at a particular 
place in the village 
street, which at this 
point widens into a 
public meeting place, 

and is marked by the presence of a monumental 
rock, called the dance rock. Every available 
spot from which to witness the dance is crowded 
with Moquis, Navajos and whites. Those who 
are too late to secure desirable places on the 
buildings assemble along the edge of the mesa, 
beside the ‘‘dancing floor.’’ This is not always 
a desirable place, as will be seen later on. 
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As the time for the dance 
approaches, some old women 
come out and sprinkle holy 
meal on the surface of the 
rock where the dance is to 
take place. Everyone now 
eagerly watches for the danc- 
ers. On one side of the space 
allotted for the dancing there 
had been erected a tepee-like 
enclosure, made of green 
boughs with the leaves on. 
Within this, in a large earthen 
pot, of Moqui make, the 
snakes are placed immediately 
before the dancers come forth. 
A small plank is laid on the 
rock just in front of this snake 
tepee. The dancers come out 
and march around, the snake 
men stamping on the board 
as they pass in front of the 
snake tepee. About seventy men took part in 
the dance I witnessed. They are classified as 
carriers, huggers and gatherers. They wear a 
leathern rattle fastened to the leg at the knee, 
and are dressed and decorated in the most 
grotesque manner. After the march two lines 
are formed in front of the snake tepee, and, 
while chanting songs or prayers, they sway back 
and forth, or from side to side, keeping perfect 
time, the rattles on the legs making a noise simi- 
lar to that made by large drops of rain falling on 
a hard surface. The scene and sounds are of a 
weirdness beyond the power of pen to describe. 
The supremely interesting feature of the dance 
now takes place. The snake men known as car- 
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riers kneel, and, reaching into the snake tepee, 
draw forth from the receptacle one or more 
snakes. The reptile is then placed in the 
mouth, being grasped with the lips just back 
of the head, which is always pointed to- 
ward the right. A hugger locks arms with the 
carrier, and they proceed to make a circuit of the 
space, the hugger being provided with a feather 
whip, which he keeps moving between the face 
of the carrie: and the snake. If a snake becomes 
angry or his contortions too strong for the car- 
rier to continue to hold him, he is thrown down 
upon the rocky floor, and a gatherer at once at- 
tempts to take him up, to be returned to another 
dancer or held until the ceremony is over. It is 
nowthat one has, occasionally, 
as I had, an opportunity to 
observe that the snakes used 
are wild and at times ‘‘ eager 
for the fray.’’ As soon as they 
recover from the fall they 
start toward the edge of the 
mesa, much to the consterna- 
tion of the spectators at that 
point. When approached by 
a gatherer a rattler will, if 
possible, coil and prepare to 
bite or strike. I saw one, 
with most venomous appear- 
ance, coil successfully three 
times before the gatherer suc- 
ceeded in snatching him up. 
When held by the gatherers 
the snakes are grasped in such 
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a manner as to prevent 
the possibility of their 
coiling —the position 
necessary to enable a 
rattlesnake to strike or 
bite. 

All the snakes used 
in this ceremony are 
not rattlesnakes, but 
there is always a num- 
ber of  rattlers 
snakes used which have 
been examined after- 
ward and found to be 
in perfect condition for 
giving a deadly wound. 
Dancers are sometimes 
bitten, but no one was 
bitten during the dance 
I witnessed. 

After the dance the 
snakes are thrown in 
a heap, sprinkled with 
holy meal, and then 
picked up by a number 
of dancers and carried 
down the sides of the 


mesa and turned loose in the several directions 
from which they were gathered. The snake- 
men who held snakes in their mouths hurry to 
the outskirts of the village, where women are 
waiting with a powerful emetic, which is ad- 
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ministered to the car- 
riers; subsequently 
they feast for several 
hours, having duly 
fasted for a number 


of hours prior to the 


dance. 

The snakes used in 
the dance are gath- 
ered from the plain 
near the mesa, hunters 
going out on successive 
days in the direction of 
the different quarters of 
the compass. 

In the background of 
one of the pictures may 
be seen the women with 
plates of holy meal, 
brought to be sprinkled 
on the floor and on 
the snakes. On _ the 
left of the centre may 
be seen a carrier, with 
accompanying hugger. 
In the foreground a 
gatherer is seen en- 


deavoring to recover two snakes that have been 
thrown down by a carrier; just behind him 
are other gatherers with snakes in their hands. 
On the right may be seen the boughs of the 
snake tepee, while dancers who have snakes 1n 
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their mouths and 
others, are crowded 
about the tepee, wait- 
ing their turn to take 
out snakes. The illus- 
tration unfortunately 
shows only a 
portion of the crowd 
of spectators, 

The picture of the 
head of a Moqui wom- 
an. shows the manner 
of dressing and wear- 
ing the hair prior to 
marriage. 

One of the small pic- 


small 


VIEW OF THE SOUTH END 
OF HUALPL. 
tures shows the village 
of Walpi in the back- 
ground ; while in the 
foreground may be seen 
burros standing look- 
ing over the edge of the 

mesa. 

Some of the material 
used in this ceremony 
by Navajo 
medicine men for use 
in the practice of their 


rites. 


is sought 


It is gathered by 
them ina small hand- 
kerehief or cloth, und 
its efficacy assured by 
the addition of a 


mouthful of saliva 
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from one of the danc- 
ers. 

The Moqui Indians 
are kind-hearted and 
hospitable, cultivate 
the soil, raising grain 
and vegetables, and 
keep large flocks of 
sheep and goats. They 
weave very fine blank- 
ets, an art which they 
have taught several 
neighboring tribes. 
The Arizona Mogquis 
number about 1,600. 
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_ INDIAN SUMMER. 
By AUGUSTUS WATTERS. 


Now prutat winds have ceased to rage 
Amid the autumn bowers, ‘ 
And icy brooks and sodden fields 
Are graves of vanished flowers. 
O’er sedgy rill and dreamy glen 
A mystie presence broods. 
And vague and unimagined sounds 
Invade the solitudes. 


The clouds that dot the heavenly meads 
Like spectres flee away, 

And fish, within the sluggish tarns, 
Might now be heard at play. 

No butterfly is on the wing, 
No crickets sing or leap, 

And in the weird and tender light 
The languid valleys sleep. 


Before the blaze the farmer basks, 
From harvest toil set free ; 

And in the wood the squirrel peeps 
From out the hollow tree. 

While one complains of scanty yield, 
With all his barns agiut, 

The other, in his mossy lodge, 
Contented, cracks a nut. 


Low-whistling quails still haunt the field, 
Where late the waving grain 
Upreared its myriad golden spears— 
The glory of the plain. 
Along the roofless woodland aisles 
The robin faintly calls ; 
And monkish rabbits leap and stare 
At every leaf that falls. 


Now forests gleam through amber mists, 
Like pilgrims gray and old; 

And cliffs and barren hills are changed 
To temples roofed with gold. 

Each morn doth seem a sibyl’s dream, 
And when the days expire, 

The west is filled with phantom ships, 
That sail on seas of fire. 


But soon the ruffian winds will take 
The cedars by the throat ; 

And rain, and hail, and deadly frost 
O’er field and forest gloat ; 

And fog, and damp, and glittering ice, 
All things in ruin merge, 

And crows croak out on blasted pines 
A universal dirge ! 
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AMERICAN UNIVERSITIES AND COLLEGES.* 
SOMETHING ABOUT OUR GREAT EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTIONS. 
NXIII.— COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY. 

By J. FREDERIC THORNE. 


Coutp the public-spirited subjects of King 
George II., who, in 1746, conceived the idea of 
public lotteries as a measure for the establish- 
ment of King’s College, see the present culmina- 
tion of their efforts, they certainly would not be 
among the least surprised and gratified of those 
many philanthropic men who have done so 
much toward making this magnificent University 
on Morningside Heights an accomplished fact. 

And could those eight students who, on the 
17th of July, 1754, formed the first class under 
the president, the Rev. 
Dr. §amuel Johnson, 
have seen the vast army 
of which they were the 
skirmishers, they might 
have felt an equal pride 
in that grand body of 
men, who, after all, 
form a university more 
than do buildings and 
books. 

If men be known by 
their works, so may 
seats of learning by 
their alumni, and when 
this test is applied, 
from those early be- 
ginnings to the pres- 
ent day, Columbia may 
hold up her head with 
the proudest of them 
all. Through religious 
strife, party bickerings, 
revolutions, both mili- 
tary and civil, she has 
held her own, and steadily and surely progressed 
along that upward path which has led her to the 
position which she now occupies. Many a noted 
name has been upon her roster, from the time 
when Alexander Hamilton, a student, worsted 
President Cooper in argument, down to the pres- 
ent, when famous men yet living are among 
her alumni. 

Situated in one of the most, if not the most, 
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charming spots in the Greater City of New York, 
the University buildings are in themselves an 
education in architecture, and a mecca alike for 
the resident New Yorker and his visiting cousin. 
They are well worth a journey, if for no other ob- 
ject than a gratification of the love of the beauti- 
ful. There are no finer structures to be found 
among any university buildings, not only in the 
United States, but in Europe as well. They have 
been constructed with a view of their relation to 
each other, and form a harmonious variety of 
which every detail is 
perfect, the same atten- 
tion having been paid 
to both that which 
meets the eye and that 
which does not. 
Architecturally, at 
least, Columbia has no 
equal in the world, and 
when present plans are 
perfected, she will lead 
intellectually as well. 
The buildings are 
placed on an acropolis 
about eighteen acres in 
extent, which, singu- 
larly enough, is very 
similar to the famous 
one at Athens, both in 
dimensions and height, 
the latter being two 
hundred feet above the 
town level, and _ the 
former one hundred 
and fifty feet above 
the level of the Iludson. The grounds are so 
arranged that a passer-by is given a good view of 
them, while the buildings are on an elevation 
which displays them to the best advantage. 
Those that are on the edge of this square-topped 
hill have the benefit of both the acropolis level, 
and the lower one formed by the northern end 
of the grounds and the surrounding streets. In 
this way they obtain one or two well-lighted 


* Previous papers in this series treated of Yale in the November number; Cornell, in December; Bryn 
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stories that would oth- 
erwise suffer by being 
entirely dark. The 
main structure with 
these features is Uni- 
versity Hall, contain- 
ing the gymnasium, 
baths and_ power- 
house, and it will, 
when completed, hold 
the academic theatre, 
seating twenty - five 
hundred people, and 
the Alumni Memorial 
Hall, which is to be 
used as a dining-room, 
with a capacity of at 
least six hundred per- 
sons. This building : 
will cost, all told, more than a million and a 
half of dollars. 

The Library Building, the finest of them all, 
of classic architecture, with its great dome, tall 
pillars, severely beautiful lines and grand court, 
makes a picture which recalls the old temples of 
Rome and Greece, or the stories of those wonder- 
ful creations of lost peoples in South America, 
and forms a monument such as few sons have 
erected in memory of their fathers. It was given 
by Seth Low, the president, with that filial idea. 
Besides being used as a general library, it is 
viewed by those who conceived it as a laboratory 
for those faculties whose implements of work are 
books alone, not so much a storehouse for books 
as a toolhouse for brain-workers, though it con- 
tains over two hundred and thirty thousand 
bound volumes and a very large number of pam- 
phlets, besides subscribing to more than eight 
hundred literary and scientific periodicals. And 
yet this is only a beginning, for, with a perma- 
nent endowment of twenty-five thousand dollars 
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UNIVERSITY HALL. 
and a large addition of new books every year, it 
is bound to become one of the notable libraries of 
the country. 

The Law School occupies the northern wing, 
while on the main floor are the books and read- 
ing-room for the disciples of Solon and Black- 
stone. Grouped around are the administrative 
offices of the School, the professors’ rooms, those 
for the law clubs, and for similar purposes, while 
the lecture-rooms are on the top floor. In the 
same way the west wing is given up to the Fac- 
ulty of Political Science, and the east to the 
Faculty of Philosophy. 

The other buildings—Havemeyer Hall, Scher- 
merhorn Hall, Physics and Engineering build- 
ings, etc.—follow the Italian Renaissance style 
of architecture, and each one, both singly and as 
a part of the grand whole, contributes its full 
share to the beauties of the grounds. 

The gymnasium—which, as has been said, is 
in University Hall—is one of the best in the 
United States, with an available floor space of 
about sixteen thou- 
sand square fect. It 
contains a running 
track, of which only 
nine and a half laps 
are necessary to comi- 
plete a mile, while 
ample locker space is 
provided. The baths 
are under the gymna- 
sium, their principal 
feature being an apsi- 
dal-shaped swimming 
pool one hundred 
feet in width. The 
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entrance to the gymnasium is from the northern 
end of the grounds, through a perfect park of 
fine trees, which, with the other conditions, gives 
to the students an opportunity for exercise and 
a freedom of movement such as they never had 
in the cramped site down-town. There is also 
a boat-house, at the foot of West 115th Street, 
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on the ever beautiful Hudson, which affords to 
the students, despite the location of the Uni- 
versity in the city, water privileges that are ex- 
celled nowhere. It is so designed that the whole 
body of students, whether members of crews or 
not, are given an opportunity for aquatic sports, 
the house being fifty by cighty-six feet, with a 
twelve-foot piazza, and 
gangways leading down 
to the float. 

Founded by grant of 
royal charter in 1754 
as Kings College, the 
corporation was known 
as the Governors of the 
College of the Province 
of New York, and, after 
the Revolutionary War, 
as the Regents of the 
University of the State 
of New York ; it is now 
the Trustees of Colum- 
bia College in the City 
of New York. The 
University has likewise 
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changed, in order, 
from Kings College, to 
Columbia College, to 
Columbia University ; 
the School of Arts re- 
taining the title of 
Columbia ‘College, or 
“the College”? A 
self-perpetuating body 
of twenty-four trustees, 
whose term of office is 
for life, form the pri- 
mary government of 
Columbia University. 

In ‘‘the College’ 
the four years’ course 
is in the liberal arts 
and sciences, and it confers the degree of Bache- 
lor of Arts. 

The faculties of Columbia University are those 
of Law, Medicine, Philosophy, Political, Pure 
and Applied Science. The medical faculty is 


known as the College of Physicians and Sur- 
geons (colloquially ‘‘P. & 8.’’), and the Schools 
of Mines, Chemistry, Engineering and Architec- 
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HAVEMEYER BUILDING. 
ture are under the charge of the one faculty of 
Applied Science. 

These divisions into faculties and schools nei- 
ther control nor limit the student in his freedom 
of selecting courses, under one or several of the 
faculties, which lead to the University degrees of 
Master of Arts and Doctor of Philosophy. The 
degree of Master of Laws is also a university de- 
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Vanderbilt Clinic. 


Sloane Maternity Hospital. 
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gree, but for this the student is restricted to sub- 
jects under the two faculties of Law and Political 
Science. All these degrees are granted on the 
recommendation of the University Council. 

The professional degrees which may be at- 
tained are Bachelor of Laws, Doctor of Medicine, 
Bachelor of Science, Engineer of Mines, and 
Civil, Metallurgical, Mechanical and Electrical 
Engineer. 

Nor are all the advantages to the students con- 
tained within the University itself, as they have 
special privileges, without additional charge, in 
the Union Theological Seminary, the Metropoli- 
tan Museum of Art, American Museum of Nat- 
ural History, New York Botanical Gardens, and 
in Teachers’ College. 

To many aspirants to a college education the 
question of expense is no small consideration—a 
vital one, in fact; and to them especially, and 
to others as well, the following information, 
based on students’ statements of the expenses of 
the academic year, October to June, may be 
interesting : 


Low.  Arerage. Liberal, 

Matriculation Fee (1st year)$ 5 $ 5 $ 
TMMIION cache eocne cs oeks 150 150 150 
BOOKS 25.250 .ccceastannyees 15 30 40 up. 
College Incidentals......... -~ 15 50 
Room, 32 weeks............ 80 128 a 
Board, 32 weeks............ 80 128 256 * 
Clothes and Washing....... 35 75 125 ‘ 
All other Expenses. ........ 15 25 50 ‘ 

Total fascists ceesases $380 $556 $900 


In the case of students in the Schools of Medi- 
cine, Applied Science and Pure Science, $50 for 
tuition should be added, the fee in those schools 
being $200. 

Students entering the University for the first 
time must pay a matriculation fee of $5; and if 
an examination for entrance is required, the fee 
is payable before examination. 

But the lack of the amount of money here set 
forth need be no unsurmountable barrier to one 
possessed of determination. There are many 
opportunities for students desiring to work their 
way through college of earning enough for their 
partial or complete support, and a committee of 
seven professors is ready to aid in every way to 
this end, in securing employment for those de- 
siring it. In 1896, one hundred and sixty- 
eight students, who availed themselves of these 
opportunities, succeeded in earning, all told, 
over four thousand dollars. Likewise, students 
have, free, the advantage of the best medical 
advice and attention in New York City, through 
the consent of the heads of the Medical School 
clinics to give them this service. 

In addition, twenty-four fellowships, known 
as ‘‘University Fellowships,’’ each of the value 
of five hundred dollars a year, are awarded by 
the council to those applicants who give evidence 
of special fitness to pursue courses of higher 
study and original investigation. The compcti- 
tion for these fellowships is open to graduates of 
all colleges and scientific schools, and they offer 
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a prize worth striving for, as the holder of a fel- 
lowship is exempt from charges for tuition, in 
addition to the honor of securing one. 

All applications for these must be made prior 
to March Ist, in writing, to the President of 
Columbia University, and the holder must reside 
in New York or vicinity during the academic 
year. ; 

The term of a fellowship lasts a year, dating 
from July 1st, and while a holder of one is not 
permitted to pursue a professional or technical 
course of study during his term, he may be re- 
appointed at the end of the year, but not for 
more than two terms of one year each. 

At the close of each academic year, prizes of 
both money and medals are awarded for pro- 
ficiency in the different branches of study. 

The entrance examination is designed to test 
the ability of the candidate to undertake the 
four years’ course of study, and not merely to 
ascertain the amount of his knowledge. Every 
candidate for admission is required, before exami- 
nation, to present a certificate of good moral 
character from his last teacher, or some citizen 
in good standing, and students from other col- 
leges are required to bring certificates of honora- 
ble discharge. Applicants for admission to the 
freshmen class are required to pass a satisfac- 
tory examination in reading and composition, 
Latin, Greek, mathematics, and French or Ger- 
man. 

The advantages of the University are not en- 
tirely for students alone, as, upon payment of 
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an auditor’s fee, certain courses of leetures are 
open to the public. 

Columbia University struck its roots still 
deeper into the soil when on the 2d of May, 
1896, the new site on Morningside Heights was 
dedicated in the presence of representatives of 
the State and City Governments, and of many 
of our educational institutions, besides a vast 
crowd of citizens who, if they had no direct per- 
sonal interest, yet felt that of every public- 
spirited citizen, and that of everyone to whom 
education and the opportunities for it are of mo- 
ment. If they could not embrace its advan- 
tages, here was a place where their children and 
grandchildren might imbibe that learning which 
makes the strength alike of men and nations. 

It was also the heralding of a new departure 
for the University. Conservative educators, who 
were tied to the old forms of limiting the course 
practically to classics, mathematics and philos- 
ophy, leading to no higher degree than Bachelor 
of Arts, had hesitated to adopt the course in- 
cluding the physical sciences, modern languages 
and history, and their degrees of Bachelors of 
Science, Letters and Philosophy. But with the 
removing of its physical ties, the University also 
branched out into these, for it, new lines of 
study, making its curriculum the middle course 
between the Harvard system of unlimited elec- 
tives, and the group system of the old school as 
represented by Johns Hopkins University. 

Avoiding alike the open system of the one 
and the rigid rule of the other, Columbia per- 
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mits the student to specialize from the begin- 
ning of his course in any of the great branches 
of learning, and to acquire a thoroughness in 
the chosen direction, though this system of 
special study is under the direction and control 
of the Dean of the College. 

By one of the many liberal endowments, an- 
other advance has been made, in the oppor- 
tunity for a course in music, teaching it not 
only as one element of a liberal education, but 
also in such a way as to make of those who 
show ability in that art, trained composers. 

Generous action breeds generosity, and in 
1895 Columbia had an opportunity to show that 
the many gifts of which it had been the recipi- 
ent, receiving in one year donations of money to 
the amount or nearly six hundred thousand dol- 
lars, were not without fruit in kind. After the 
University of Virginia had met with the severe 
loss by fire of its library, Columbia offered it 
nearly two thousand books, which were received 
with a keen appreciation of this practical form 
of sympathy. 

The College of Physicians and Surgeons, which, 
on July Ist, 1891, became part of Columbia 
University, bringing into the University a sum in 


land values and endowments of $1,652,580, while 
the Clinic also has a special endowment of 
$100,000, consists of the College, the Vanderbilt 
Clinic, and the Sloane Maternity Hospital, run- 
ning from Fifty-ninth to Sixtieth Street on Tenth 
Avenue. 

All modern appliances for the, treatment of 
diseases are here, giving the student an oppor- 
tunity for thorough study of all methods in each 
department, and a practical knowledge of all! the 
specialties in medical science. Aspirants for the 
dignity of signing ‘‘ M. D.’’ to their names have 
here, in a four years’ course, facilities such as 
few colleges can offer, having at their disposal 
the attendance upon'the autopsies at the Roose- 
velt, New York, Bellevue and City Hospitals, 
with hospital pathologists to demonstrate and 
explain, and four nominations, two medical and 
two surgical, to the house staff of Bellevue Hos- 
pital, after competitive examination. Similar 
positions are filled twice cach year from exami- 
nations open to graduates of Columbia in six- 
teen other hospitals. , 

No entrance examinations are conducted at 
this College, but all students for the degree of 
Doctor of Medicine must present a medical stu- 
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dent certificate from the Regents of the Univer- union, composed of six graduates and the cap- 


sity of the State of New York. ‘To graduate, 
students are required to be twenty-one years of 
age, of good moral character, and to have at- 
tained a satisfactory standing in the required 
studies of the four years’ course, including the 
elective chosen for the fourth year. 

Barnard College, for women, is in close connec- 
tion with the University, though an independ- 
ent corporation. The curriculum is the same as 
at Columbia College, and the latter conducts all of 
the examinations, which are, as far as possible, 
identical with Columbia, while the majority of 
instructors are of the Columbia faculty. The 
University presents the degrees, which, are those 
of Bachelor of Arts, Master of Arts and Doctor 
of Philosophy. In the senior and graduate years 
certain courses at Columbia are open to Barnard 
girls. 

Athletics proper at Columbia consist of the 
University crew, track team and cycle team, in 
addition to which there are the local organiza- 
tions of the football, baseball, hockey, gun, golf, 
tennis and fencing clubs, The successful candi- 
dates for the ’varsity teams are allowed to wear 
the much-sought-for ’varsity stripes, and the 
coveted ‘‘C,’’ the highest athletic honor. The 
government of athletics is in the hands of a 
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tains of the various teams. This union 4lso pag 
charge of the finances of the crew. Up until this 
year each team has used for its own purposes 
whatever money it collected for admissions, etc., 
but from now on all moneys coming to the vari- 
ous teams in any way is taken charge of by the 
union, and divided among the teams according 
to their needs, 

The ’varsity crew is under the control of the 
boat club, which also passes upon all the candi- 
dates for the different crews, both University 
and local. At the beginning of the season there 
are about forty candidates for the ’varsity eight, 
which number, by-sclection, is gradually reduced 
to the required members, the others going to 
make up the freshman crew, and the ’varsity 
Beside the annual 
fall and spring class regattas, the crew is always 
entered in the intercollegiate races at Pough- 
keepsie and New London, and the Decoration 
Day races of the Harlem regatta. They are un- 
der the immediate supervision of the captain and 
trainer, who, at present, are Mr. Orleans Long- 
acre, Jr., and Mr. Justus A. B. Cowles. 

The track team, which has charge of the run- 
ning track, etc., and is composed of about eighty 
men, is governed by the Track Association in 
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everything but the selection of the members, 
which is left to Captain H. G. Hershfield, ’98, 
and Trainer J. J. Mack. They have two sepa- 
rate duel meets each year with Cornell and 
Princeton, held aiternately at New York, Ithaca 
and Princeton, and also one with Cornell for the 
championship of New York State. 

In addition there are the champion relay races, 
which take place at Philadelphia every spring in 
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a series of championship meets between Lehigh, 
Lafayette, Cornell and Columbia ; the University 
spring and fall handicap games ; the sophomore 
and freshman games; and an invitation meet, 
open to outsiders, at the Columbia Athletic Field, 
Williamsbridge, one of the finest fields in the 
country. This year there is in preparation a 
practice field at 116th Street, which is rented, 
with the privilege of purchasing for a million. 
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dollars. The records of Columbia are as follows: 


100 yards dash, 10 1-5 seconds {3 ae Class 5 Ld 


22). fF ae 22 ie J.W. Ehrich, ‘ ’97 
120 ** hurdle, 154-5“ 8. H. Bijur, “er, S07 
220. > foe OB “flat, H.W. Reynolds, “99 
1-4 mile run, 151-5 ‘ A. E. Schaff, $6 “108 
1-2 * ** Im. 58 2-5 seconds, H. G. Hershfield,“‘ 98 
1 «4m, 33 2-5 se R. L. Eaton, «198 
1-mile walk 7m. 12 1-5 fs F. L. Bogert, Jr.,‘ ’97 
Pole vault, 11 feet 2 1-2 inches, O. B. Smith, fe: 197, 
Broad jump, 22 ft. 8 1-2 in., F.W. Cowperthwait,Jr., 


Class 1900 
High jump, 5 ft. 11 1-2 inches, A. A. Forman, ‘79S 
16-Ib. shot, 40 ft. 10 1-2 inches, G. H. Carter, ee 207. 
Hammer, 112 feet 10 inches, H.W. Reynolds, ‘‘ ’99 
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letter fraternities to haye a chapter in Columbia, 
being incorporated there in 1836, followed six 
years later by Psi Upsilon and Delta Phi, and 
then, in order, came Delta Psi, Phi Gamma 
Delta, Phi Kappa Psi, Delta Kappa Epsilon, 
Zeti Psi, Theta Delta Chi, Phi Delta Theta, 
Delta Upsilon, Sigma Alpha Epsilon, Beta Theta 
Pi, Sigma Chi, and Phi Beta Kappa. There is 
also Phi Delta Phi, of the Law School. 

Among the other clubs and societies are the 
Webster LawClub, the Columbia Debating Union, 
Shakespeare, Columbia College Musical, Colum- 
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The one-mile bicycle record is held by W. H. 
Fearing, Class ’98, who made it in 2 min. 12 sec. 
The cycle team, which is composed of fifteen 
members, and is an offshoot of the track team, 
is captained by John T. Williams, Jr. 

The football and baseball games are at present 
only inter-class, between thesophomoresand fresh- 
men and the juniors and seniors, the two winning 
classes contesting for the College championship. 
The football up until 1895, and the baseball until 
1895, had intercollegiate games, and there is talk 
of reviving them, probably within a short time. 

Alpha Delta Phi was the first of the Greek 


bia University Philharmonic and Engineer Soci 
eties, the Glee, Banjo, Mandolin, Architectural, 
Sketch, Bohemian, Bourdonnais Chess and Fenc- 
ing Clubs, and the Matrimonial Club. The ronter 
of the last is worth reproducing, and is as follow * 


President...........,.Joseph Maurice Daggett- 
Secretarv............0¢ Joseph M. Daggett. . 
Treasurer.............J. Maurice Daggett. 
Executive Committee. .J. M. Daggett. 
MEMBERSHIP ROLL. 
Joseph- 
Maurice. 


Daggett- 
i i \t from @ 
Any confusion which might resu 
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perusal of this may be explained by the fact that 
Mr. Daggett, ’98, joined a short time ago, a soci- 
ety whose only other member proved too attract- 
ive for him to allow her to remain alone. 

The local papers, with’a collegiate staff, are the 
Columbian Spectator, Columbian Literary Monthly, 
Morningside, and School of Mines Quarterly. 

The members of the Class of 1900 were at first 
sorely perplexed in regard to nomenclature, as it 
would be hard to call themselves ‘‘ the Class of 


’00.”’ Finally, some bright genius christened 
them ‘‘ Knitty Knits.’’ 

It must be a matter of moment to all who have 
been interested in Columbia in the past, and to 
those who are particularly and personally so in 
the present, to know that, with the magnificent 
buildings erected on the new site, and the further 
advance intellectually along all lines the Univers- 
ity will be thoroughly equipped for the best pos- 
sible work by the ushering in of the new century. 
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By FREDERICK R. 


BURTON. 


AUTHOR OF ‘‘JosePpH HELMUTH's GOLTz,” ‘t DISAPPEARED,” ‘‘ HER WEDDING INTERLUDE,” ‘‘ WHEN THE 
Wak Was Over,” ‘f THE WoMAN’s GAME,” Etc, 


CHAPTER NII. 


N the course of his excited 
interview with Myron, 
Robinson had announc- 
ed his intention of stick- 
ing to the case until the 
entire truth had been 
discovered. 

The words were earnestly spoken and the in- 
vestigator’s feeling in regard to the matter arose 
out of his warm friendship for Myron, although 
the storm of abuse had given him a rank- 
ling sense of injury, and although he had left 
Myron with a half-formed determination to cut 
loose from the affair entirely and forever. His 
interest had been thoroughly re-aroused by his 
observations of Mrs. Waring. It was that more 
than his promise to Mrs. Crawford that led him 
to insist upon a continuation of the interview 
with Professor Hubbard. The outcome of their 
conversation was wholly unsatisfactory. Robin- 
son begun it thus: 

‘*The ladies were just telling Mrs. Waring 
about the robbery of diamonds that took place 
upon the night of the engagement party.”’ 

‘© Robbery ?’’ returned the professor, gravely ; 
‘“‘has there been.a crime of that sort in this 
neighborhood ?”’ 

‘*Certainly,’’ returned Robinson, sharply ; 
‘““the family diamonds belonging to the Craw- 
fords were stolen from the cabinet in Miss 
Charlotte’s room.” 

‘Indeed! I had not heard of it.”’ 

‘¢Tt is known throughout the neighborhood.’ 

‘““Ahi I have seen nobody to-day except 
tradespeople, and possibly one or two others. 
No one has spoken to me about it.’’ 

Vol. XLIV.—35. 
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‘*Well, plenty of people probably will before 
long. However, as I said, the ladies have just 
told Mrs. Waring and her daughter about the 
matter. She became extremely agitated, said 
some words which none of them could interpret 
sensibly, and finally was put to bed.” 

‘*Indeed, I am sorry for that. It is a pity 
that the happiness of that household should be 
so marred by an untoward event like robbery and 
the nervous prostration of a guest.’’ 

‘Tt seemed to be the mention of the robbery 
that upset her.’’ 

“Did it?” 

The professor bent over to stroke his cat, and 
Robinson waited for some further remark. It 
came after a long pause, the professor saying, 
thoughtfully, ‘It can hardly be supposed that 
Mrs. Waring’s agitation was due in any way to 
the robbery ?” 

“You should know about that better than I,” 
returned Robinson, quickly. 

‘*T?” said the professor, looking up. 
should T know ?”’ 

“Your acquaintance with the lady is of longer 
standing than mine. You are probably better 
informed than I concerning her—her peculiari- 
ties.”’ 

“T think you must have been misinformed, 
young man,’’ said the professor, again devoting 
himself to the cat ; ‘‘imy acquaintance with Mrs. 
Waring dates only from the evening of the en- 
gagement party.’’ . 

“You established a pretty close friendship on 
that evening, didn’t you?” 

‘“Young man,’’ said the professor, rising and 
speaking with a show of asperity, ‘‘aren’t you 
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taking a good deal upon yourself to cross-ex- 
amine me in this fashion? What possible con- 
cern is it of yours whether I make friends with 
this one or that one?’ 

‘“My concern,’’ responded Robinson, ‘‘is my 
interest in Myron Crawford. He is suffering in- 
tensely, and is likely to suffer more.”’ 

‘‘Why? Isn’t he engaged to a pretty girl, 
and isn’t he foolishly in love with her?” 

‘Yes, and his reason tells him that this girl’s 
mother was concerned in the theft of the dia- 
monds.”’ 

‘“‘What a shocking suggestion, and yet—no- 
thing is known about the Warings——’’ 

“‘That’s it,’’ interrupted Robinson ; ‘‘noth- 
ing is known of them except by yourself, pro- 
fessor, and you are likely to do a great deal big- 
- ger. wrong than mere robbery by keeping your 
iiformation to yourself.’’ 

‘*Now what can you possibly mean?’ de- 
manded the professor. ‘‘ You say you are inter- 
ested in Myron’s happiness, and yet you proceed 
to insinuate that the mother of his sweetheart is 
a thief. Isee nothing impossible in that, un- 
fortunate as the case would be. I should think 
the best favor you could do your friend would 
be to prove the woman’s guilt to him and con- 
vince him that it would be wise not to marry a 
thief’s daughter. Such moral obliquity is more 
than likely to be transmitted, and there is little 
chance for happiness in a marriage where one of 
the parties is the soul of honor and the other 
carries such an unfortunate taint in her blood.”’ 

“You can tell,’’ said Robinson, ‘‘ whether the 
taint of dishonesty is in May Waring’s blood.”’ 

oe I ai hg 

‘Yes, for you know her mother better than 
any of the rest of us.”’ 

‘¢-Young man, you are still talking in riddles. 
If you have anything to say to me, best put it 
plainly and I shall know how to satisfy vou.”’ 

‘‘Perhaps you will explain, then, what led 
Mrs. Waring to visit you between eleven and 
twelve last night ?”’ 

The professor stared at the inquirer a moment, 
and then responded : 

¢ Are you stating what you think to be a fact, 
or are you amusing yourself by working along 
the line of a supposition ?”’ 

‘Tam stating a fact that is better known to 
yous than myself. I saw her leave the house 
and saw her come in here.”’ 

The professor smiled grimly. 

** And vou at once proceed,’’? he remarked, 
“to put two and two together in your own 
shrewd way, and vou fancy that you have made 
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a great discovery. Permit me to ask whether 
you have any other evidence at command which 
you dream would implicate me in the loss of the 
diamonds?” 

Robinson pressed his lips together and was 
silent. He found himself as unable to fence 
With Professor Hubbard as he had been to ex- 
tract any sign of guilt from Mrs. Waring. 

‘*You see,’’ continued the professor, ‘‘I can 
put two and two together also. I am not so 
stupid or so near my second childhood as to fail 
to perceive the import of your remarks now. I 
presume you followed Mrs. Waring to the door of 
my house ?”’ 

“*T did.” 

**And you probably tried desperately to learn 
what went on here?”’ 

Robinson was silent. 

‘*You were all alone on this excursion of 
yours ?”’ 

“Yes ; but ee 

‘Permit me, then, to show you the door. 
You are the victim of a delusion, young man. 
Mrs. Waring has never set foot inside this house. 
I shall proceed directly to The Towers to tell the 
inmates there of your absurd suppositions, and I 
assure you that all the members of the Crawford 
houschold will accept the word of their lifelong 
friend, if there is so much as a hint raised as to 
a doubt of his relation to them.”’ 

The professor went to the front door and held 
it open. Robinson, feeling humiliated and de- 
feated, followed and passed out. He longed to 
return to The Towers, but Myron had sent him 
away. ; 

“T can’t go back there,’’ he thought, ‘‘ unless 
T can carry proofs with me. Now I am worse off 
than I was before ; I have shown the professor 
my hand, and he can easily checkmate me. It’s 
a wretched piece of business all around, and I’m 
pretty well convinced that I have no head for 
this kind of investigation. If I could have pro- 
ceeded in it without any sympathies with one 
party or another I believe I would have fixed 
the guilt by this time, but my sympathies have 
stood in the way. 

‘“‘There is nothing for it but to leave the 
place, and it will be a long day before I embark 
in any other such undertaking.” 

He went down to the railroad station, glanced 
at a time-table hanging on the wall, and ap- 
proached the ticket window with money in his 
hand. He put his money on the window shelf 
and then withdrew it and walked across the 
room, where he stood Jooking out upon the 
stretch of tracks to the northward. 
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He could not dismiss the affair from his mind, 
and, just as he was about to buy a ticket for 
New York, another ray of light had flashed upon 
his mind, a ray that stimulated hope and that 
made him despair all the more because of his 
involuntary departure from the inquiry. 

He was thinking it over, wondering what, if 
anything, could be done, when a train appeared 
around the curve at the north and the door- 
man’s voice was heard above its rumbling ap- 
proach, calling, ‘‘ Train for New York.”’ 

For one second longer Robinson wavered. 
Then, with a sigh, he approachea the ticket 
window once more, and a little later was whirl- 
ing away to the southward. 

* * * * * * 

If he had stolen the diamonds himself; if he 
had striven to blacken Mrs. Waring’s character 
instead of to defend it; if he had been false to all 
his ideas of loyalty and integrity, Myron could 
not have been more profoundly remorseful than 
he was that dismal afternoon when he sat or 
paced in his solitary chamber. 

The very violence of his quarrel with Robin- 


son had done much to restore his thoughts and. 


emotions to some degree of equanimity. He 
still suffered intensely at the thought of how his 
sweetheart would be held up to odious comment 
by his friends and neighbors, but he had now 
the added misery of realizing that he had sent 
away a friend whose loyal sympathy was unmis- 
takable. 

Robinson might have made errors, but there 
was no doubt that he meant well. He had done 
wrong certainly in not confiding all his discover- 
ies and views to Myron as fast as he made or 
formed them. That, however, should have been 
forgiven on the ground that Robinson, with all 
his peculiarities, was a devoted friend. Had it 
not been for the quarrel, Robinson might have 
rectified his mistakes and so have been of real 
use to Myron in facing the new contingencies 
that would arise out of the publicity the affair 
had taken on. 

This was one phase of Myron’s unhappy re- 
flections. He stubbornly told himself that Rob- 
inson was hopelessly in error in pointing 
the finger of suspicion at Mrs. Waring, and 
yet—reason would assert itself in the most ex- 
asperating way by suggesting questions as to the 
real cause of Mrs. Waring’s peculiar behavior. 

Time and again Myron would resolve to think 
clearly over the matter, with the intention of 
discovering an explanation of the robbery that 
would not only acquit Mrs. Waring of guilt, but 
also demonstrate her mental soundness ; as often 
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as he did this Myron would find himself enter- 
taining grave doubts. He would begin to find 
excuses for Mrs. Waring on the ground that she 
was deranged, and then instantly there would 
arise before him a host of ugly diMficulties in the 
way of his happiness, and he would stubbornly 
brush aside all his cool reasoning and assert to 
himself that of course May’s mother was not 
guilty of any lapse from rectitude or sanity. 

Myron could not recognize it, but the truth 
was that he was utterly incapable at the time of 
any approach to clear reasoning. His affections 
were so deeply touched and his native loyalty 
was so strong that it was impossible for him 
long to entertain disagreeable doubts that af- 
fected May even indirectly. It was this admira- 
ble loyalty that led him to stand on his stub- 
bornness, to shut his cyes to reason and to com- 
pel himself to regard the case as one in which 
Mrs. Waring was suffering from baseless sus- 
picion. Nevertheless, his remorse grew deeper 
as the afternoon advanced, and he wondered 
why he had been so overcome with anger as to 
neglect to ask Robinson where the ring had been 
found. 

Who was the person to whom Mrs. Waring 
paid her nocturnal visit? What could have in- 
duced her to go out at night in that strange way 
if it was not to convey the diamonds—but no, 
that thought was not permissible. 

With all his own stubborn refusal to see any- 
thing in the matter that would implicate Mrs. 
Waring, he yet had to recognize that others 
would see even more than the facts themselves 
justified. To say nothing of his friends, who 
could be brushed aside scornfully, there were his 
mother and sister to reckon with. Their happi- 
ness was dear to him, his mother’s counsel had 
ever been his guide, and it would be a terrible 
wrench to his nature if he should have to defy 
her. What should he do about it? What could 
be done ? 

A professional detective might, indecd, be em- 
ploved with a view of fastening suspicion on out- 
side parties. In his anger Myron had gone so 
far as to threaten that he would take some such 
course as this, but the more he thought of it the 
more impossible it seemed. 

Even should ‘his honor permit it, there 
could be no satisfaction in fixing the respon- 
sibility of crime upon a person who was in- ’ 
nocent of it, no matter how violently crirh- 
inal that person might be ; moreover, suppose 
the professional detective, having been — ac- 
quainted with the facts, should promptly fall 
upon the same line of reasoning that Robinson 
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had taken? Suppose his conclusionsshould point 
the same way’? Suppose, with cold-blooded, un- 
sympathetic persistence, he should forge one link 
after another in the chain of circumstantial evi- 
dence that to outsiders would appea. to bind 
Mrs. Waring hopelessly in guilt? 

Myron shrank from the thought. He told 
himself that if a professional detective could be 
depended upon to discover the exact truth, such 
a detective ought to be employed, but he dared 
not. That was the real truth of it, he dared 
not risk placing the case in the hands of a 
stranger. So the day wore along. Myron did 
not go down to luncheon, and, in fact, that 
‘ meal was generally observed by neglect in the 
Crawford household. Mrs. Waring was undenia- 
bly ill, and May was in anxious attendance upon 
her. Mrs. Crawford and Charlotte alternated 
between visits to Mrs. Waring’s room and soli- 
tary reflections in their own chambers, and in 
brief sorrowful conferences with each other. 

At last, late in the afternoon, Myron left his 
room conscious that his body was making im- 
perious demands for refreshment. 

A physician had been re-called to attend to 
Mrs. Waring, and, under the influence of his 
remedies, she had been put to sleep. May had 
left her mother’s chamber for a time, and it so 
happened that Mrs. Crawford and Charlotte wan- 
dered distractedly into the drawing-room just 
before Myron and May started downstairs. 

The lovers met in the upper hall. At sight 
of his sweetheart Myron’s anguish took the form 
of a profound compassion, and he folded her in 
his arms with more tenderness than he had ever 
felt before. 

May’s womanly instincts at once recognized 
not only the warmth of his affeetion, but the 
subtle difference between his unexpressed svm- 
pathy and the utterances of Mrs. Crawford and 
Charlotte. The latter were not insincere in their 
expressed sympathy for May, far from it, but 
there was an undefinable atmosphere of reserve 
about their demeanor that was wholly unlike 
the profound sympathy and trust that was con- 
veyed in Mvron’s caress. May felt the differ- 
ence without being able to analyze it. 

Theirs was a true heart union, whatever might 
come of it, and where such is the case words arc 
usually superfluous. She imelted instantly at 
his touch, and, pressing her head against his 
shoulder, wept silently. 

‘Now, then, little one,”’ said Myron, tenderly, 
‘*vou know that a woman's tears are the hardest 
things for a man to understand. TTis vanity leads 
him sometimes to believe that tears of grief arc 
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really tears of joy. I suppose it is not so in this 
case, but you must let me know just what is the 
matter, dearest, for it is as much my place now 
as it ever will be to comfort and guard you.’’ 

May stole an arm about Myron’s neck. 

‘Mamma is so strangely ill,’’ she faltered, 
‘and I have been having such dreadful thoughts 
about those diamonds.”’ 

Myron started violently. 

‘About what ?’” he exclaimed, sharply. 

May seemed to feel a difference in his attitude, 
and she shrank a little from him, at which he 
pressed her closer to him, and said : 

‘‘That disagreeable matter has reached your 
ears, then, has it, little one? You’ must not 
think anything of it. A few diamonds, more or 
less, are fortunately of little consequence to us. 
We have cach other, and I think, romantic 
though it may sound, that you and I could 
really be happy if we had not the prospect of 
owning even one diamond.”’ 

‘‘Ah, that is not it,’? she responded, in a 
startled whisper. 

She shrank away, and then looked up at him 
timidly. 

**T wish you had told me about it,’? she con- 
tinued ; ‘‘T have been thinking of it all alone, 
and it has given me terrible anxiety.”’ 

“Tt was to save you the slightest anxiety, 
dear,’’ responded Myron, ‘‘that I haven’t told 
you. How did you learn of it ?”’ 

“Your mother told us.’’ : 

Myron’s brows contracted in a frown of dis- 
pleasure, but after a moment’s hesitation, he 
said : 

‘*Mother, undoubtedly, knew best ; the mat- 
ter has become known to our neighbors, and J 
suppose she thought vou ought to learn it from 
her rather than hear it from outsiders.”’ 

‘That was what she said, and then mamma 
was taken ill and we have had no opportunity 
to talk about it, but I could not help think- 
ing 

They had been moving slowly toward the 
head of the stairs. Mrs. Crawford, hearing the 
sound of their voices, stepped out into the hall 
and called to her son. 

‘“Myron,’’ she said, in a tone that was plainly 
indicative of embarrassment, ‘“‘ you haven’t had 
luncheon ; won't you -—” 

‘T was just coming down for a bite, mother,” 
he interrupted, with assumed cheerfulness. 

Ever alert to perceive added trouble, Myron 
half-suspected the motive that lead his mother to 
interrupt his talk with May. She was keenly 
anxious to have an understanding with her son 
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before his loyal heart should lead him to com- 
mit himself to some irrevocable step concerning 
his relations with May. 

Something impelled May to shrink away from 
Myron’s embrace when his mother spoke. Her 
lover would not have it. He kept his arm about 
her waist and pressed her to his side, and thus 
they descended the stairs together. There was 
quiet defiance in Myron’s eyes as he made this 
descent, and his mother saw and understood it. 

She would have been too tactful to bring an 
unpleasant element directly into the scene, but 
whatever she planned doing had to be post- 
poned, for at that moment the door-bell rang. 

The three accordingly stepped into the draw- 
ing-room, and a moment later a servant an- 
nounced the presence of Professor Hubbard. 


CHAPTER XIV. 
THE PROFESSOR WRITES, 

Tue Crawfords absorbed in their own trou- 
bles, did not notice it at the time, but Professor 
Hubbard was in anything but his usual state of 
dignified composure. There was a furtive, rest- 
less glance in his ordinarily grave eves, and age 
seemed to have plowed deep furrows on_ his 
brows since the morning. 

“*Good-afternoon,’’ he said, in a voice that 
rasped harshly.‘ T heard a 

““So you have learned the news with the rest 
of the neighborhood,’’ interrupted Mrs. Craw- 
ford; ‘‘T trust that exaggerated reports of our 
loss have not reached you ?”’ 

‘*T have had but the most incomplete reports 
of the matter,’’ responded the professor, ‘and 
no intimation of the extent of loss has veen 
given me as yet. I certainly hope it was not 
severe.”’ 

‘*A trifle, I assure you, except for the annoy- 
ance it causes,’’ said Mrs. Crawford. 

‘** That is good.” 

The professor's eyes wandered restlessly and 
inquiringly about the room. 

“*T understand that vour guest,’ he began, 
‘Cis suffering from some manner of illness.” 

‘Mrs. Waring is not feeling well, but she is 
now resting quietly, [ believe ; for the first time 
since noon.”’ 

It was Mrs. Crawford who spoke, and as she 
did so she gave the professor a long, searching 
glance. She had at once jumped to the conclu- 
sion that Robinson had executed her commis- 
sion, and that in the course of the conversation 
Mrs. Waring’s strange illness had been made 
known to the scientist. 
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‘Your young friend, Robinson,” remarked 


the professor, ‘‘did me the honor to call some 
hours ago, and I learned the situation from 
him.”’ 

He paused, and again Mrs. Crawford directed 
her searching glance at him. What had he said 
to Robinson? Would he tell her? Had he 
come now to destroy the last slender hope she 
cherished for her son’s happiness ? 

“Ts Mr. Robinson here ?’’ asked the professor, 
after a preliminary cough ; ‘I would like to see 
him.” 

‘\No,’’? answered Mrs. Crawford. 
turned inquiringly to her son. 

** Robinson has gone away,”’ 
shortly. 

‘Not to return ”’ asked the professor. 

“*T don’t expect him to return.” 

Mrs. Crawford was surprised, but she held her 
peace. 

If they could have but noticed it, there was an 
expression of distinct relief upon the scientist’s 
haggard features. 

‘“‘And Mrs. Waring?’ he said, hesitatingly, 
“‘T suppose it is out of the question for me to 
see her?” 

“Quite so at present,’’ responded Mrs. Craw- 
ford, hastily ; ‘the doctor orders that she be 
kept quiet all of to-day. We hope that she will 
be herself again to-morrow.”’ 

“Yes, I hope so.” 

The professor, who had sat down at the begin- 
ning of the conversation, now arose and _hesitat- 
ingly approached the group to shake hands be- 
fore departing. 

“You're not going so soon, I hope !’’ said 
Mrs. Crawford, politely. 

“Tf vou can spare a moment,’ interposed 
Myron, suddenly, ‘(I'd like to speak with you, 
professor,” 

‘*Tam at your service,’ was the reply. 

Mrs. Crawford bit her lip to repress her disap- 
pointment. -She had hoped herself to gain an 
audienee with Professor Hubbard before he 
should leave the house, but she hesitated to 
make her wish known in the presence of others. 

“‘Let’s go out on the lawn, if you don’t 
mind?’ suggested Myron. 

The impulse had come upon the young man 
to make a confidant of this old friend of. the 
family. Who could advise him better than the 
cool-headed scientist who had known them all 
$0 many years,.and whose regard for them un- 
doubtedly was quite as great as if he had been a 
member of the household? Who better than he 
could tell how to dispose of the unpleasant ru- 
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mors that might arise from the publicity of the 
robbery? ‘ 

The professor signified his assent to Myron’s 
suggestion, and they went out. 

“ Professor,’”’ said Myron, his voice trembling 
with emotion, ‘Iam going to ask vou a very 
great favor. Icome to you much as [ think I 
would to my father if he were alive. T need 
counsel and help.” 

“ You shall have both, my boy,” the old man 
answered. ‘ What is it?” ‘ 

“Tt is about this miscrable robbery. The 
affair has the characteristics of a mystery just as 
such matters do until the truth is found out, and 
I am old enough to know that until the truth is 
clearly known there will be a lot of unkind 
wagging of heads and tongues concerning my 
fianele, : 

“It is not easy for me to say this, but I have 
got to look the facts in the face, and I am trying 
to do so. The stupid world will be ready to de- 
clare that May marries me for my money alone. 
Tam afraid that the world, also, will see in this 
matter something to the supposed detriment of 
Mrs. Waring’s character. It is awful to suppose 
that such a wicked interpretation could be put 
upon events, but I have reason to believe that 
this will be the case. Now I want to know what 
to do.”’ : 

The professor turned his dark eyes somberly 
upon the young man, and said : 

“ Do you suspect i 

* T suspect nobody and nothing !’? interrupted 
Myron, hastily, and coloring. ‘‘ Let me tell vou 
a fact or two, and beg vou to advise me what I 
ean do. Nothing will convince me that Mrs. 
Waring is not the soul of honor, but I learned 
that she left the house last night late upon some 
errand, the nature of which 1 cannot guess; I 
also learned that this was found in front of or 
near the house to which she went.”’ 

Myron handed the professor the battered. ring 
and continued : 

‘T suppose that Idon’t need to say that our 
conversation is sacredly confidential. I am tell- 
ing you what Lintend nobody clse in the world 
to know. T give you facts that T would with- 
hold even from a professional detective if 1 em- 
ployed one, for T don’t propose that any manner 
of investigation shall so much as suggest a sus- 
picion of Mrs. Waring's integrity, The only 
point is that the person who acquainted me with 
Mrs. Waring’s unexplained errand, and) who 
found this ring, drew inferences that were intol- 
erable to me.” 

The professor nodded his head slowly, 
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held the ring gingerly 
turned it over and over. 

“Ts this a part of the stolen property ?’’ he 
asked, slowly. 

‘‘Yes; I identify it by the peculiarity of the 
setting.” 

The professor nodded and handed the ring 
back. 

‘Well?’ suggested Myron, and his heart 
weighed so heavily that his voice shook. 

“Well! returned the professor, impressively, 
as he looked steadily at Myron. 

‘What shall I do? asked the young man, 
in profound fear of the nature of the professor's 
reply. 

“Do?” rasped the professor, as if he eon- 
trolled some violent emotion with effort. ‘1s 
this all you know ?”" 

“Tf you: mean,’’ responded Myron, ‘ to ask 
whether there are other circumstances that might 
lead to unfortunate inferences, it is only proper 
to say that Mrs. Waring's illness seems always to 
be somehow connected with the robbery. It is 
probably merely coincidence. She had her first 
attack shortly after the discovery of the loss, and, 
as I understand it, her collapse this noon occur- 
red ata time when the matter was under discus- 
sion.”’ 

‘*And you ask me,” said the professor, a_lit- 
tle harshly, ‘‘me, an old man whose blood Jong 
since became passionless, and whose methods of 
thought are caleulating and cool, what you 
should do?) T shall arouse your hostility by tell- 
ing vou.” 

“*Very well, then,’ said Myron, with desperate 
calmness, ‘don’t tell me.” 

‘““T am bound to!’ insisted the professor : 
“vou have appealed to me as if I were your 
father. I certainly never saw a young man 
wlo needed counsel more. There is not a 
shadow of doubt in my mind as to who took the 
diamonds, and my earnest advice to you would 
he to search Mrs, Waring’s baggage and cloth- 
ing, search her room, search everywhere where 
she has gone, and, above all, to avoid an alli- 
ance a 

That will do, professor,’’ interrupted Myron, 
calmly ; ‘¢T see no good that will result from 
continuing the conversation. You won’t fail to 
bear in mind that it was strictly confidential?” 

“T shall not say that we conversed about the 
matter.’ 

“That sounds like an evasion,’’ exclaimed 
Myron; “perhaps it is not, perhaps I am too 
quick to impute evil to others. You are old 
enough to be my grandfather, professor, but I 
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am compelled to say to you, as I would to any- 
one of my own age, that I shall tolerate no sug- 
gestions as to the integrity of Mrs. Waring. 
Don’t misunderstand me. Not one word against 
her shall be uttered where I have the right to 
prevent it. I have that right here.”’ 

**T suppose you have in a way,’’ returned the 
professor, imperturably, ‘‘ although I believe 
your mother is the mistress of the house.” 

‘Right or wrong,’’ retorted Myron, ‘‘I shall 
insist upon being present ‘at any interview be- 
tween you and my mother !”’ . 

“T am not seeking an interview with Mrs. 
Crawford, but I agree with you that it is quite as 
well that you and I should have no further 
words on this matter. I might ask, however, 
whether it is known where Mrs. Waring went 
last night and where that ring was found ?” 

“T don’t know, and I don’t want to know !” 

The professor pursed his lips, drew a long 
breath, as if to express his weariness of the sub- 
ject, remarked, ‘‘That is a very commendable 
attitude for a young man,” and walked away. 

Mrs. Crawford watched the departure of the 
professor from the drawing-room window, won- 
dering anxiously what could have been the exact 
nature of the discussion between him and her 
son. She was confident that it must have had 
to do with the robbery, and she could not but 
hope that Myron had asked the same questions 
concerning the tendencies of heredity that she 
herself would have liked to ask. 

Her mother’s heart ached for him, and she 
would have been glad to throw her arms around 
his neck to comfort him in his distress. That 
intangible something that is often referred to as 
personal atmosphere, in default of a better name, 
seemed to bar her from any such demonstration. 
There was nothing to distinctly reveal his im- 
pressions or thoughts in Myron’s sombre face, 
but the mother knew only too well that any affec- 
tionate advance from her at that moment would 
be unwelcome. 

She knew, too, that it would be the most un- 
favorable time to suggest to him a judicious 
study of his situation. [t was so short a time 
since the apprehensions of Myrou’s mother and 
sister had been turned from growing joy to dre.a- 
ful doubts and despair, that no je of the three 
had recovered from the first «hock of what, in 
the ease of the ladies, vy | distnai conviction, 
and in Myron, stubborufy repressed doubt. 

Mrs. Crawford fortunatcly saw that it would 

_ hot do to previpitece a crisis now, and that the 
one wise course :as to let matters rest as they 
were until Mvren should have had time to free 
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his mind from the stormy clouds that now kept 
it in turbulent darkness. 

Mrs. Crawford saw that she must temporize; 
and her son, smarting keenly under the profes- 
sor’s lash, was also resolved to temporize. 

If the old man would reason to ugly conclu- 
sions with regard. to the matter on such little 
evidence as had been presented to him, what 
would not a professional detective do? 

Myron turned away from the conversation 
with the scientist fully resolved that not only 
should no detective be employed, but that the 
case should be allowed to take its course in spite 
of all gossip. He would hold his head higher 
than ever; he would ignore the possibility ofa 
doubt as to Mrs. Waring’s integrity ; and he 
would compel his friends to recognize his sweet- 
heart’s worth by showing her more devoted at- 
tention than ever. It might take years to live 
the ugly thing down, but that should be done, 
and he would not be found wavering. 

This was the clearest thing in his mind when 
he returned to the house. Beyond that he was 
in a painful mental stupor; conscious of severe 
suffering, he could not have told whether it was 
because he had taken the professor into his con- 
fidence, or simply because of what the professor 
had said, or because reason was again making 
vain efforts to assert its supremacy over his loval 
impulses. 

‘‘Come, May,’’ he said, pausing at the draw- 
ing-room door, ‘‘let’s.go for a walk.” 

Mav rose at once with a glad smile. 

‘‘We mustn’t go far,’’ she said, ‘‘ for mamma 
might awake. I'll go up to see if she is still 
asleep, and if so, will come right down.” 

““Myron,’’ said his mother, when May had 
gone, ‘‘did you send Mr. Robinson away?” 

‘“‘Well—yes,”’ he answered, with a little hesi- 
tation ; ‘TI gave him plainly to understand that 
I did not care to have the investigation he was 
making proceed any further.”’ 

“Perhaps it was as well,’’ she responded, ‘‘to 
stop the investigation, but I am sorry that he 
has gone.”’ 

Myron shrugged his shoulders. 

“‘T was hoping to see him,’’ she continued, 
‘sand I wanted to speak to Professor Hubbard.” 

“Mother,” and Myron clasped both her hands, 
‘vou will do your son an infinite favor by not 
speaking to Professor Hubbard on any account 
until this wretched affair has blown over.” 

‘*What do you mean, my son?” 

“Literally what I say. I cannot explain. I 
simply trust that if you have any regard for my 
happiness a 
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**My boy !” 

‘‘Forgive me, mother; I didn’t mean to im- 
ply a doubt as to that. What I mean is that, 
having a regard for my possible happiness, you 
do not undertake to see Professor. Hubbard. 
Promise me, mother.”’ 

‘¢Myron——”’ 

“Will you have me doubt your desire for my 
happiness ?”” 

‘*No, not for the world, my boy; but——” 

‘«There can be no but, mother dear. Promise 
me. Don’t send for Professor Hubbard ; don’t 
see him if he calls. If he should write you, let 
me see his letter first. Will you promise ?”’ 

‘* How strange it is that you should exact such 
a promise from me, Myron!’ 

She looked at him appealingly, searchingly. 
The lines upon his sombre face grew stern. He 
dropped her hands. 

‘*You don’t know what you will drive me 
to’ he exclaimed. 

**No, no, Myron,”’ she cried, seizing his hands 

again. ‘‘ Wait! I promise, but on your side, 
Myron, promise me not to do anything rash !’ 
- “Anything rash?’ he repeated, mystified. 
‘What course am I undertaking, pray, that is 
not the reverse of rashness? I am trying to ar- 
range matters so that there shall be no hasty ac- 
tion of any kind.” 
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‘‘T know,’’ Mrs. Crawford faltered; “but I 
thought p2 , 

‘* Well, what was in your thought, mother ?’’ 

‘You have just asked May to walk.’’ 

‘Yes; is there anything rash in that?’ 

‘There might not be; but, under the circum- 
stances, Myron, forgive me for entertaining such 
a thought even for an instant ; it just occurred 
to me that your great love for her would iead 
you perhaps to a hasty marriage——”’ 

ce Ah 1? 

Myron’s face lit up with a pleasant smile 
which was happily in contrast with the previous 
gloom. 

‘So you thought that we would direct our 
steps to the nearest dominie, did you ?”’ 

There were tears in Mrs. Crawford’s eyes, and 
her lips trembled. She made no attempt to re- 
spond, 

‘“No,”’ continued Myron, grave again, but no 
longer stern, ‘‘ that course was not contemplated. 
Iam going to marry May. I hope it will be 
with your full and happy assent, but I shall 
marry her, and whatever happens it will not be 
a secret marriage ; it will have all the glamour 
of publicity that my independent means can 
give it.” 

May came tripping down the stairs and Mrs, 
Crawford hastily withdrew. 


(To be continued. ) 
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THE FISHER-FOLK OF SCOTLAND. 


By M. E. LEICESTER ADDIs. 


“Wha’ll buy caller herrin’ ? 
They’re bonnie fish and halesome fairin’. 
Buy my caller herrin’, 
New drawn fre the Forth. 


‘When ye were sleepin’ on your pillows, 

Dreamt ye ought o’ oor puir fellows? 

Darklin’ as they fae’d the billows 

A’ tae fill our woven willows.” 
Refrain—“ Buy,” ete. 


ScoTLtanp and her people have been much be- 
fore us of late years. We have become perfectly 
familiar with the country folks of Thrums and 
Drumtochty; their peculiarities of speech and 
manners, their religious zeal and independence 
of spirit are well known to all, thanks to such 
writers as J. M. Barrie, Ian Maclaren, Crockett 
and _ others. 

But only those who have lived in & 
realize how totally apart are the fisher- 


nd 
of 


the east coast from the peasants or agricultural 
workers of the eastern counties. Indeed, no two 
nations differ more widely in every respect than 
do the two classes. 

Again, in customs and habits do the fishers of 
the different districts differ from each other, and 
nowhere can they be claimed as national in their 
interests. Separate, as are Jews or gypsies, 
whilst submitting to all laws, they none the 
less are law unto themselves in the social order 
of their communities. 

The dangers of the wild North Sea, even out 
on the deep, are well-known to mariners, but the 
face of the bravest sailor blanches when through 
storm his bark is tossed too near the awful jay- 
ged ‘‘rock-bound ’’ coast of Forfar or Kineardino- 
shire. 

The illustrations chosen are not of exceptional 
scenes, for many such abound, and, like mhichty 
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fabeled monsters of old, these rocky caverns and 
chasms and ‘‘ knife-ledge’’ rocks claim from the 
green, seething surges their hundreds of innocent 
victims annually. Yet, stoically calm, the fisher- 
folk actually take their lives in their hands and 
go down to the sea for the daily food of their fel- 
low-creatures. 

Sheltered in coves of the rocks, or perched on 
the edge of the cliffs, which are often sheer preci- 
pices 300 feet in height, we find villages at in- 
tervals all down the east coast from Wick to Ber- 
wick, their inhabitants engaged for the greater 
part of the year in herring and haddock fish- 
eries, with short seasons of cod, turbot, crab and 
oyster fishing. 

At Findon, near Muchalls, on the Kincardine 
coast, are smoked those haddocks known to the 
world as ‘‘Finnan Haddies’’—so popular that 
our fishers on the Maine coast supply exiled 
Scots in Canada and the States with this dainty 
of the old home country. ‘‘ As fresh as a Janu- 
ary haddock’’ is a fisherman’s proverb; and a 
universal belief is that the black mark at the 
back of a haddock’s head is the impress of 
‘*Peter’s thumb’’; for, when Jesus told him to 
find Cwsar’s tribute money in a fish’s mouth, 
the fish which supplied it was the haddock. 
Hence all dirty thumb-marks on paint or pa- 


pered walls are called ‘‘Peter’s thumbs’? in 
Scotland. 


At Auchmithie, where Sir Walter Scott spent 
ten days gathering notes of interest for his ‘‘Anti- 
quary,’’ the haddocks are not split open like the 
**Finnan Haddies,’’ but are smoked double and 
very dry over beechwood fires; for driftwood, 
beechwood and peat smoke all produce different 
flavors. 

‘*The comin’ o’ the herrin’’’ is the most im- 
portant event of a fisherman’s year. 

Like the negro in our Southern States, whose 
year’s success or failure depends on the cotton 
crop, so does the fisher base all his plans on the 
herring shoals. New boats, nets, sails, clothes, 
debts, every thing awaits the income derived 
from the herring ; and when the shoals are light 
and the season is a poor one, then financial 
troubles follow. 

A good herring season earns to Scotland five 
millions of doWars—sometimes more, and often 
less. 

From the middle of June till the end of Au- 
gust fish-curing establishments are busy day and 
night ; and the fleets of boats come and go to the 
quays, where the slippery silver fish are emptied 
out in baskets of uniform size. Four of these 
baskets make a cran; acran anda half make a 
barrel ; and a tally is kept of every boat’s con- 
tributions, for the wages and a share of the 
profits are reckoned from the number of barrels, 

Most deftly and nimbly do the fisher lassies 
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sort out the herring into sizes and qualities ; the 
fish are then gutted as quickly, whilst packers 
lay them heads and tails alternately in rows in 
the barrels, and coarse Lisbon salt is strewn over 
every layer. The barrel is well shaken, and, if 
properly packed, should contain 800 good her- 
rings or 1,000 of medium size and quality. 

In two days it ‘‘settles,’’ then the melted salt 
is poured off ; fish from other barrels are used to 
fill up; in twelve days a third filling is done, 
and then the cooper bores holes, puts in heads, 
tightens staves ; and, when the Government In- 
spector has examined and stamped the quality, 
the name of the curer and the date are burned 
in, and the fish are ready for a foreign market. 
Spain, Portugal, North Germany and the Bal- 
tic countries are Scotland’s best customers. 

In good seasons a ‘‘ fishing lassie’? can earn 
$3 to $4 a day, but in a poor season perhaps $15 
to $20 represents her whole income. 

A clever ‘‘ fisher lassie’? becomes the much- 
sought-after belle of the village, for early mar- 
riages are universal, and rarely is.the bridegroom 
twenty years of age when settled for life. Indeed, 
the first assertion of manhood is marriage, and 
women in fisher communities have a much more 
important position socially than amongst the 
agricultural population. 

They weave and mend the nets, prepare the 
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tan and then ‘‘arest spring chickens and most 
shellfish, and thi meat were bought, regardless 
lines ; and whetead of bread and vegetables as 
their curious de beefsteaks and mutton chops 
miles to sell thaately with rich short-bread, 
short, all the bus.ple-jelly or strawberry jam ; 
through their hartarte ar spiced plum-cake. 
agers do they préve themselves. a gure sign 

In physique they excel their husbands,<.’’ 
though their creels are heavily laden, their erect 
carriage is remarkable. The strong leather strap 
attached to the creel is passed round the woman’s 
forehead, and thus, like the horse, literally her 
head pulls the burden on the back. 

The dress of these sturdy women is most pic- 
turesque, and every visitor to Edinburgh should 
make a great effort to see a Newhaven fishwife. 
A very full, bunchy petticoat, worn to just below 
the knees, is made of the gayest, broadest- 
striped flannel to be bought. Indeed, ‘“‘ fish- 
wife flannel’? proclaims itself aloud on the 
streets. Blue and bright yellow, scarlet and 
blue, scarlet and black, or red and white are 
the popular mixtures. Above this is worn a 
double fold round the figure to form a ‘‘ pouch,”’ 
for the earnings. A tight bodice with elbow- 
sleeves is worn under a short, circular scarlet 
cloak with hood, which can be drawn over thi 
precious ‘‘mutch’’ (cap) when rain falls. This 
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mutch is of fine white muslin or lawn; the 
crown peaked, frills daintily goffered, and kept 
in place on the head by a broad, black ribbon or 
velvet band, as seen in the illustration. The gay- 
est of stockings—home-knit and ribbed—and low 
shoes with bright buckles complete as pictur- 
esque and yet comfortable a costume as can be 
seen anywhere. When George IV. visited Edin- 
burgh he was so fascinated by their handsome, 
gay appearance, as with their rich, deep voices 
they called through the streets, ‘‘ Buy my caller 
herrin’,’’? or ‘‘Caller ou’’ (fresh ovsters) with 
the prolonged sweep of the voice on 0-o0-v-u, that 
he, accompanied by Sir Walter Scott, visited 
them in their homes and met with a very hearty 
reception. One of them recognized him at 
onee, and hailed him as ‘‘ My bonny king !”’ 
much to his amuse- 
ment. 

Queen Victoria and 
Prince Consort also 
were welcome visitors 
to Newhaven. Furth- 
er north, blue and 
white, or blue and 
yellow, are the favor- 
ite colors, and a gay 
tartan shaw] is pinned 
round the shoulders in 
place of the scarlet 
cloak. 

. Buying fish in a 
fish-shop is tame and 
uninteresting in the 
extreme after being 
accustomed to buy 
from the fishwives, 
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How they haggle over 
a bargain! In vain 
may one look for a 
fixed price to be named 
and kept. According 
as your dress or ap- 
pearance = impresses 
them do the values of 
their wares increase. 

“Eh, mem! aA 
braw, bonny  leddy 
like you would never 
grudge a penny mair. 
They’re fine and cal- 
ler. Try yer nose, 
mem—new out 0’ the 
watter. Mind ye, 
they’re lives o’ men !”’ 
and so on. 

At last, having exhausted their stock of per- 
suasions and flatteries, and all to no avail, and 
the customer moves on to another seller, the 
price falls rapidly, and with a little patience 
the actual market quotation for the day is given 
and received. 

This ‘‘ gift o’ the gab’’ among fisherwomen is 
the more noticeable because all fishermen are 
gloomy, morose, taciturn and intensely supersti- 
tious. They, too, are much weaker minded than 
the women—the evident result of generations of 
the repression of all mental faculties. Indeed, 
their heads are so small that hatters make spe- 
cially small sizes for the shopkeepers of fishing 
communities. 

Every wife ‘‘ keeps her man and bairns.’’ The 
husband is known not so often by his name as 
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by some such title as ‘‘Muckle Meg’s man.”’ 
His share of the bawbees (money) is doled out to 
him by the wife, and if by chance some man 
has a puny, delicate wife, she is spoken of sneer- 
ingly, by men and women alike, as ‘‘a puir 
thing nae able to keep her man and bairns.’’ 
These women are excellent, thrifty housekeep- 
ers and good cooks, and their cottages are, as a 
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Only the tenderest spring chickens and most 
expensive cuts of meat were bought, regardless 
of prices; but instead of bread and vegetables as 
accompaniments, beefsteaks and mutton chops 
were eaten alternately with rich short-bread, 
‘‘spread’’ with apple-jelly or strawberry jam ; 
or fahey pastry, tarts or spiced plum-cake. 
Bread and butter to the bairns is a sure sign 

of ‘‘hard times.’’ 


rule, clean and Pt 
er 
neatly kept. 
One need not 


be too fastidious 
over the heaps of 
mussel-shells or 
piles of whelks 
by the doors, for 
noses should never 
be in evidence in 
a fishing village. 
But if the exterior 
be slightly disen- 
chanting, the gay 
coloring and 
warmth of the in- 
terior tones are 
highly artistic. A fisher’s ‘social position and 
prosperity may always be settled at a glance by 
the quantity and quality of the crockery display. 
The. ‘‘dresser’’ is covered with dishes of va- 
rious shapes and gorgeous hues; the plate- 
rack is equally gay; the mantel-shelf has fig- 
ures, single and in groups, of shepherds and 
shepherdesses, swains and nymphs, dogs of 
degrees, with ‘‘ Dick Turpin’s Ride to York’’ as 
a never-failing centerpiece ; and round the walls 
in rows are hung from nails pitchers in sets of 
every possible and impossible shape, size and 
color. In one cottage I can recall counting forty- 
five china-pitchers or jugs, and of course I knew 
well that the surest way to a fisherwife’s heart is 
to praise her variety of crockery. 

Rank, distinction, everything that we choose to 
interpret as social caste, is wrapped up in the 
magic words ‘‘China dishes’? to the fisher 
woman. When the boats have been unusually 
successful, a new jug or teapot is sure to appear, 
and feasts, more varied than nourishing, are the 
order in every cottage. Alas! the feast and the 
fast are often not far apart, and only in direst 
necessity will fisher-folk eat fish. 

It was once my good fortune to have a class of 
young fisher-lads in one of the largest and most 
successful of the many ‘‘ Beach Missions’? of the 
east coast. When visiting my boys in their 
homes, many opportunities proved the truth of 
this. 
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Ten shillings 
worth ($2.50) of 
‘fancy bread’? 
is a very common 
order for a small 
family. 

Although keen- 
ly alive to the 
money value of 
their fish in the 
market, a present 
of fish is of no 
value in their 
eyes. These same 
fisher-lads were 
most anxious to 
give me a present, but there was no secrecy 
in the matter; my tastes and wishes were con- 
sulted freely ; then, when I found their feel- 
ings were hurt by my persistent refusal to 
decide, I suggested a nice big haddock, or a 
small cod. ‘‘ That’s nae present ava,’’ and much 
eloquence was expended ere I proved that it 
would be most useful and acceptable ; for a gift 
represented the spending of money to them, and 
for weeks and months afterward this eccentricity 
of mine in choosing a ‘‘fush,’’ proved a standard 
class joke. To refuse a gay scarf and prefer a 
fish was a sure sign of bad taste. 

Although we had a schedule of lessons, quiet 
and attention could only be secured upon mu- 
tual terms, They listened eagerly so long as I 
talked about Jesus and the Disciples as fishes ; 
Jesus and the boats; or His walking on the sea ; 
or the feeding of the multitude; and, favorite 
above all others, the miraculous draught of fishers; 
but in vain to attempt any other subject—beyond 
these all knowledge was unnecessary. Then their 
turn had to be given, and the news of the week’s 
experience at sea, of visions, warnings and the 
death sign that some unfortunate fisher or crew 
had received before the cruel sea had swallowed 
them in oblivion, was keenly dwelt upon. Their 
simple faith and credulity in their numberless 
superstitions was intensely realistic. One hymn 
only would they sing heartily, and that was 
Moody’s ‘Pull for the Shore.” 
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In a class of 
fourteen boys 
there were only 
three surnames, 
and six ‘‘ David 
Coulls’’ compell- 
ed me to use their 
nicknames, for 
every fisher has 
an eke or to or 
nickname. So we 
had ‘ Redhead,”’ 
‘“*Muckle Mon’? 
(big mouth), 
“Crooked Nose,”’ 
‘*Reed Lugs” 
(red ears), ‘‘ Cripple -Fit’’ (foot), and many an- 
other personality, accepted pleasantly and never 
resented. Fisherfolk must wed with fishers, 
hence all are kin, and rarely do we find half a 
dozen different surnames in a community. 

The crew of a boat often consists of a father, 
sons, sons-in-law, nephews or cousins ; hence 
the terrible desolation of women and children 
when a boat is swamped. 

In the awful storm off Dunbar and the Forth, 
about seventeen years ago, between 200 and 300 
fishermen were lost within sight of their homes. 
The wind howled like a cyclone, the waves rose 
like mountains, and in less than half an hour 
the fishing fleet was swamped. One woman lost 
fourteen of her nearest male relatives in one boat, 
besides numerous cousins and marriage connec- 
tions in the others. Little wonder that she and 
many another became raving maniacs. In the 
lists of the dead published in the daily news- 
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papers after every 
such disaster, the 
nick-names of the 
men are invaria- 
bly given after the 
name. 

It would be im- 
possible to enter 
with any fullness 
into the question 
of their supersti- 
tions, which are 
to them intense 
realities. Vol- 
umes might be 
filled, so only a 
few of the most striking beliefs need be given. 
General education has so far made little im- 
pression ; conservatism rules supreme, and what 
‘our fathers have said, or believed,’’ is good 
enough for their sons. Laziness—or rather lack 
of will-power, or inclination to overcome ob- 
stacles—is the strongest characteristic of the fish- 
erman’s nature, so for one inducement he finds 
a dozen reasons why he should not go out to sea. 

A ‘‘flat foot-print’’ on the sand as he goes 
to his boat will surely turn him back; a cat 
is unlucky to meet; and a hare that crosses the 
path, or is even seen at a distance, is a warn- 
ing of dire misfortune, for a very general be- 
lief in Scotland, in the past, amongst all classes 
was that witches did the devil’s work, and 
crossed the country in hares’ bodies. In the 
Highlands to this day the peasantry believe 
that a hare cannot be shot unless a silver coin 
is put in the gun. This hurts the witch’s charm. 

Then, _perhaps, the 
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spey wife of the village 
gives warning of a 
storm in such words 
as, ‘‘ Eh, lads, I smell 
a cauld, cauld smell 
o’er the watter, and 
there’s an cerie sough 
© the wind, and the 
waves are gey and 
green, sae bide at hame 
the day.”’ 

Although they are 
fervidly religious, no 
clergyman can ever 
“enter a fisher’s boat, 
or very bad luck will 
follow, and they are 
most careful to speak 
of him, not as ‘‘ min- 
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ister,’? but as ‘‘ black coat.’? Their phraseology 
in this respect is most peculiar; the salmon 
is called ‘‘red-fish’’?; and when inadvertently a 
stranger offends in this, they will quietly touch a 
nail or some piece of iron so that the syell may 
be broken. For, like the pointing of the horns 
or the evil eye to the peasants of Southern Eu- 
rope, the fishermen exorcise all evil spirits by 
touching ‘‘ cauld iron.’? On every boat’s-mast 
a horse-shoe or big nail is so placed that every 
man may ease his soul when afraid. 

My boys used to wax eloquent upon the un- 
luckiness of a pigeon or gull settling on the boat 
at sea; all turn back at such a sign. In vain 
to call it the ‘‘ Heavenly dove !’’ It could not be 
so to them. 

A wraith or spectre in the fog is sure sign of a 
plague of sickness, and 
it is always seen be- 
forecholera. Yet, with 
fatalism supreme, no 
sanitary laws nor board 
of health can impress 
on them the necessity 
of clearing away de- 
caying mussel heaps 
from their doors. ‘‘ If 
the Lord wills, He’ll 
send the cholera.’’ 
They believe, too, in 
the powers of the air, 
and, when becalmed, 
will all whistle lustily 
to call forth a wind; 
whilst, on the other 
hand, the demand for 
silence is sternly heard 
in ‘‘Whisht! whisht ! should any junior whistle 
when the sails are full. 

The cheep-cheep of the fish when caught and 
the net is hauled overboard arises from the es- 
cape of air from the sailing bladder; but the 
‘‘voices of fish’’ bear messages for the fisher 
which he interprets in many ways. 

Sunday is strictly kept as a day of rest ; no 
boats go out after Saturday morning, and very 
few then, for fear storms should prevent their 
return before midnight ; so fresh fish on Monday, 
till late in the afternoon, is an impossibility. 
Christmas Day, old style (January 5th), is also 
a sacred day, and in the Orkney Isles the fishers 
daub their boats with a red cross on that day. 

Highlanders and fishers alike abhor the swine, 
and this is one of the strongest arguments brought 
forward by those who maintain that the early 
Picts and Scots were the lost ten tribes of Israel. 

Vol. XLIV.— 36. 
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But the fishers are exceedingly temperate in their 
use of drink ; and when we consider how many 
and great are their temptations when exposed to 
such wild sea-weather, we should yield them 
due meed of praise. 

Where the English laborer eats bacon the Scot 
eats fish; hence the regular arrival of ‘‘cadgers”’ 
and fishwives’ creels are eagerly counted on to 
keep the ‘* fish-hake’’—hanging by every cottage 
door—well filled. 

IIence, when simple country folk are gathered 
around their ruddy fires, whilst the wintry storm 
howls without, there is sure to be some lassie 
who gives as her contribution to the circle of 
song the ever-popular and beautiful 
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—a song which ranks amongst the best even in 
the great wealth of Scottish lyrics. 

Those quaint fisher-folk are not, nor would be 
of us, and, although ranked as the lowest intel- 
lectually of the different classes in Scotland, we 
must yield to them their due. 

Their dogged, patient contentment with their 
inherited lot is surely praiseworthy in these rest- 
less days of strikes and discontent ; they are 
sober living, highly moral, honest, God-fearing 
subjects. Though none know better than they 
the awful power of the mighty deep, they never- 
theless risk their all that we may have daily 
food. 

May we never forget the haunting lines of 
“Caller herrin’,’’ for of the herring and every 
other fish may it truly be said : 

“Wives and mithers maist despairin’, 
Ca’ them lires 0? men.” 
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T did seem to Indilacio, 
after the novelty of having 
his bride safely housed in 
their new watla had worn 
off, that he had paid a big 
price for her, as everybody 
except the bride and her 
father said. But the ac- 
count looked rather bet- 

& ter after most of the things 
he had given for és came back, largely through 
the bride’s ability to look after her own inter- 
ests, when the old chief, her father, had been 
stowed securely away in his wooden overcoat and 
the sands of the seashore by Patuca. 

The balance was decidedly in Indilacio’s favor 
when the new Governor of Mosquitia had di- 
vorced him from the woman who had eloped 
with Mockala, that seamp from Caucari, and had 
also compelled Mockala to pay for the woman 
as many and as valuable things as she had cost 
her husband. 

And Indilacio was surely a long way ahead of 
the deal when Sipa Myrene dived into Caratasca 
Lagoon before the very eyes of the man with 
whom she had eloped, and before a crowd of his 
kin and acquaintances, who certainly would never 
let him hear the last of their jibings, and swam to 
the canoe of her husband from whom she had 
been duly divorced not an hour before. 

So she had by one means and another brought 
to him much more than he had ever given for 
her ; and she had brought back herself, which was 
better than all the rest. True, she had been 
divorced, but that was only some new-fangled 
foolishness of the white governor’s and needn’t 
count. Best of all, she had brought public 
shame on him who had stolen her from her true 
husband ; therefore Indilacio rejoiced exceed- 
ingly. Why not? 

There was something more she had brought 
her husband, and neither of those two Indians 
was foolish enough to forget it. There was the 
deathless hatred of Mockala, the tricked, the 
plundered, the shamed. He could never let the 
matter stand in any such shape. No man of 
right mind would ever long owe such a debt if 
he could find or make a chance for paying it to 
the utmost. He would make it a blood debt 
now. 
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As to Mockala. He’d soon give those who 
laughed at him—all Mosquitia would laugh at 
him now, curse them!—he’d give them some- 
thing else to laugh at, to talk about. As to that 
woman—well, wait! Only wait! 

All things come to him who knows how to 
wait, and, through much patient practice, all 
Waikas are adepts in the art of waiting. It is 
better to wait than to strive for most things. 
One who is very hungry may perhaps work for 
a meal, if no woman is near to save him such 
exertion ; and of course anyone may be excused 
for striving for revenge, but even for that luxury 
it is often better to toil little and wait long. 
Much patience is better than much walking 
when one follows the trail of game that may 
have sharp claws and a ready disposition to 
strike back. 

So it was that a full year passed before the 
prudent Mockala saw revenge safely almost 
within reach, and even then he saw difficulties 
that made a little more delay seem expedient. 
His opportunity came near when he with eight 
fellow Waikas had paddled their big pitpan up 
the great river to Ualpa-tanti, and in it Isert the 
trader from Cannon Island, with a cargo of his 
goods. 

They found Indilacio and his wife in the 
camp of the rubber traders. The couple had 
come in a craft the like of which had never be- 
fore been seen on the waters of Mosquitia—some 
foolish device of a Yankee who could not be con- 
tent with the substantial canoes worked out of 
solid mahogany or tube-rose and proved by tests 
of countless generations. 

Mockala denied himself the instant satisfac- 
tion of his longing for vengeance, for Indilacio 
and his wife had friends and kin in the camp. 
They were, moreover, in the service of the new 
governor, and many folk are ever ready to side 
with those who seem to be in favor with the 
powers. Besides, Gray himself, whom those 
two had paddled to Ualpa-tanti, was discourag- 
ing. Ile had a quiet way that gave, somehow, 
an impression that he might be very inconveni- 
ent. in a dispute. It was evident that Isert 
thought so, and when a white trader is unwill- 
ing to pick a quarrel with a man it is surely no 
time for a Waika to try it. 

‘“We don’t want a fuss with that man now,” 


* See story, ‘The Divorce of Sipa Myrene,” in October number. 
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Isert had said to Mockala. 
“‘Tf we did him up here 
that d fool of a gov- 
ernor’d have a squad of 
soldiers here in less’n no 
time, and bust our whole 
business. ”’ 

‘Da’ so!’ Mockala as- 
sented, eagerly. 

‘Well, you start early 
in the morning and push 
for Cropunto. Something 
is sure to happen to that 
fool boat of theirs, after 
they pass Cropunto ; not 
before, mind you. It’s 
nothing but a bundle of 
steel wire and thin skin 
of painted canvas. A rub 
against a sharp corner of a 
stone, or the touch of a 
snag’d rip a role in it that'll 
let the hull gang into the 
river. Why, a lick from 
an alligator’s tail’d knock 
the thing galley west and 
crooked.”’ 

**Co’se ’ twill !”’ 

‘Well, if that happens 
and none of ’em should be 
able to swim ashore there’]l 
be a hatful of bright silver 
sols for you and your men. 
Understand ?”’ 

Mockala_ understood. 
Here was luek. Here was 
a chance to pay an honest 
debt and get well paid for doingit, too. As to let- 
ting his men share the coin—well, there’d be 
time enough for that after he’d thought it over 
awhile. And he could well afford to wait a day 
or two longer, after having waited a year, to get 
even with Indilacio and that wife of his. Moc- 
kala felt that he could also afford to take a drink 
or two with the crew of his pitpan and with 
other friends, in view of the good fortune just 
within his grasp. After which he was in fine 
fettle for starting down the yellow river early the 
next morning. 

Two days later Gray was ready to return to 
the governor. This he might have done without 
hindrance had he not stored his mind with so 
much rare and curious information about the 
industries of Ualpa-tanti and the wilderness be- 
yond, where honest huleros gather rubber and 
sarsaparilla, and for each pound of these they 
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bring out to the traders they incidently carry up 
wild rivers and over little known trails to dwellers 
in the sunny valleys beyond the big forest a ton 
perhaps of goods brought from the British free 
port of Belize, with much care to save the cus- 
toms officials of Honduras all bother about 
overhauling the importations. Moreover, Gray 
could now point out with certainty the man who 
fired the shot which killed Renton of Brus La- 
goon and crippled the woman who passed as 
Renton’s wife. 

Every honest trade has its little secrets which 
should not be published to the world. Beyond 
question it would be unwise to let so much 
knowledge of Ualpa-tanti business go out to the 
public ; therefore Isert became impressed with 
the idea that it would be expedient for him to 
get a swift pitpan and strong crew—particularly 
the strong crew—and follow Gray. For when 
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one would have a thing well done it behooves 
him to either do it himself, or see to it that that 
thing is done properly. 

It was two days after Gray had started from 
Ualpa-tanti before Sipa Myrene said softly to 
Gray, who reclined before her in the canue : 

“* Mockala, he kill us this night.” 

“Oh, he will, will he? How did you find 
that out?” 

“‘ Mockala got big bela—big mouth, like river : 
everything comes out of it. He drink plenty 
rum, and talk. Bolli told me.”’ 

“* Very good! I’m glad he has that kind of a 
mouth. What else did he tell?” 

‘‘Cropunto around next bend, Mockala fight 
with ’Lacio there. Cut hole in canoe with ma- 
chete. Hit you on head with club. Shoot vou, 
maybe.”’ 

‘Will he! Well, we'll see how that will work 
when the time comes. We'll have our supper 
now.?! May not have as good a chance again in a 
hurry.”’ 

They landed on a gravelly bar, around the low 
end of which the river swirled. A fire was 
quickly made, and the woman cooked the in- 
guana and its eggs, the fish and plitanos which 
were t6 make the meal. As he handed a dish of 
the tender white flesh to Gray, Indilacio said, in 
a low tone, as if he feared some one would over- 
hear : 

“‘Dat Isert come in pitpan, jus’ dar up rib- 
ber, Boss Gray.”’ 

“Yes 1?" 

“See um. He dodge back quick, but I sce 
um good! Six nigger in um pipanti, too.”’ 

‘Gray quietly ate while he cogitated upon the 
news. The sun had set before he gave the order 
to get under way again. 

‘Don’t hurry,’ said Gray. ‘‘There’s time 
enough, and we may have work to «do before 
morning. They say you can paddle a canoe, 
Sipa?”? 

She smiled and gave one mighty stroke with 
her paddle. 

‘¢ Boss, Mr. Gray, vour gun shoots quod, quick, 
many times. It kills the tilba and the koko- 
moke,”’ said Indilacio, anxiously. ‘* You shoot 
um Mockala quick away when vou see um?” 

‘*No, hardly, *Lacio. © We'll wait until he 
shows his hand plainly. Killing a man isn’t 
pleasant.”’ 

Indilacio knew very well that that was all 
foolishness, but didn’t say so. Whatever un- 
pleasantness might be about killing a man would 
come from his relatives afterward. 

They swept silently along with the swift cur- 
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rent through the darkness until the swirl and 
lapping of water warned the Indian in the bow 
just in time to let him turn the canoe aside from 
a gray snag. 

“Cropunto right here, boss,’ 
girl, who was steering. 

“Keep close right under the bank opposite 
the landing,”’ he replied. 

Thev had scarcely more than reached the fur- 
ther shore when a red spark of light shone across 
the river almost ahead of them. 

“Pool Waika light pipe’? Sipa whispered. 
‘That landing of Cropunto, sure.’’ 

Gray picked up his light paddle. 

“Can we slip between them and the bank ?"" 
he asked, in a faint whisper. 

Sipa made no reply, but turned the canoe a 
trifle toward the bank. The water was shallow 
there, and she knew that the dugout drew at 
least fourteen inches, while the canoe she was in 
drew less than six. No sound was made by 
paddle or by the bow of their light craft, for 
they did not venture to hurry her through the 


’ whispered the 


water. There was a faint glow from a spot 
abreast of them. It was from the pipe of a 
smoker. 


“Queer they haven't shown up vet,”’ said the 
voice of a white man. , ‘‘ Are you sure they 


‘haven’t slipped past, Mockala ?”’ 


‘‘Ou, boss, sure. Waika got good eyes. See 
um bof sides o’ ribber.’’ 

“Well, all right ; but keepa bright look 

There was a loud yell from a Waika in the 
bow of the pitpan. He had happened to see the 
dim shadow gliding past, between him and the 
bank, while the eves of all the others were fixed 
on the middle of the stream. That yell seemed 
to make the canoe of Gray fairly jump forward. 
He had been fully prepared for discovery and in- 
stant exertion, while the Waikas were sv in- 
tently expecting to see their prey between them 
and the opposite shore that they lost several sec- 
onds in their surprise. When they did realize 
that Giray’s canoe was before them and speeding 
down the river, the two craft were separated by 
three times the length of the pitpan. 

3ut that would make little difference. There 
were ten paddles in the pitpan, and only three 
at most in the canoe ahead. And one of the 
three was in the hands of a white man, there- 
fore could not be of much service, because of 
his Jack of endurance and skill, while one pad- 
dle was used by a woman, and, of course, she 
couldn't paddle as long nor as well as could men 
who had been at it almost every day of their 
lives. 
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‘*Here’s a chance to see if the white man’s 
. science in boatmaking is a match for the dug- 
out, and whether a white man’s skill and endur- 
ance in paddling is equal to the Indian’s brute’ 
force,’’? Gray thought. 

The two craft spun along in that way for half 
an hour or more, the Waikas in the pitpan vell- 
ing like devils, and now and then slapping the 
face of the river with resounding whacks of their 
flat paddle blades. Nota sound came from the 
canoe ahead. 

“That's right! Glad you like to spank the 
river |’ laughed Gray. ‘It don’t hurt the water 
any, nor us either, if vou’ve the time for it.” 

‘‘Pun-cara-crikna jes there, boss,’” said Indi- 
lacio, softly. 

‘All right. 
We've gained ten rods on ‘em.’ 

They shot out from the shadows and headed 
for the opposite shore. A shotgun bellowed and 
pellets spattered close by the canoe. (ray care- 
fully laid his paddle in the canoe, turned in his 
seat and raised his rifle. A vell followed the 
crack of the gun, and the paddles in the pitpan 

stopped. 

‘*Scared ’em, T guess. I don't believe T hit 
anyone,”’ (iray said, as he picked up his pad- 
dle. 

They were close to the right bank now, and 
ran on in the shadows a quarter of a mile or 
more, until nearly abreast of the head of a lit- 
tle island. At a low word from Indilacio they 
backed water strongly, and an instant later were 
pushing through a curtain of vines which hung 
low over an opening in the bank. A shallow 
stream flowed from the opening. It was roofed 
by foliage so dense that scarce a ray of light 
reached them. 

They felt their way along this by pushing with 
their paddles against the soft bank until, when 
they had gone perhaps a mile, they saw stars be- 
tween the trees ahead. 

‘El ocotal,’’ whispered Indilacio. ‘Go’ shore 
now—carry canoe.”’ 

In a minute Gray and Indilacio were trudging 
hetween the scattered vellow pines, the Tndian 
bearing that shell of a boat at a trot, Gray car- 
rving gun and paddles, blanket and hammock, 
Sipa brought all the rest of their trastos, despite 
(Gray’s command to leave half of them, for she 
was too thrifty a soul to leave anything behind 
to enrich her enemies. It was fully half an hour 
before they reached a shallow shect of water, 
through which they splashed until ankle deep. 

“Put her down, Indilacio. She’ll carry us 
well enough here,” said Gray. and the Waika 


Go for it as quick as you can, 
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did so, albeit he could scarcely believe that even 
this wonderful canoe could go in so little water. 

After pushing along with the paddles for a 
quarter of a mile they reached water deep enough 
for paddling. Then came acres of lily pads and 
water-poppies, and afterward miles of the open 
waters of Tilbalacca Lagoon. When dawn came 
they were still miles from the wall of forest, 
where lay the black bayou that is the outlet of 
the lake. 

Gray stood up, stretched his arms and looked 
back over the lagoon. 

“Well, there they come, and they’ ve a bit of 
hreeze to help them, too !’ he exclaimed. 

“That Mockala big hunter. He find us sure,”’ 
replied Indilacio, anxiously. 

‘* Well, he can’t get us if he does find us, boy. 
Any fool would have missed us in five minutes, 
last night,’’? Gray replied. ‘‘ They’d have been 
asses if they hadn’t guessed just what we'd 
do.”’ 

‘* Dey ketch us ’fo’ we git to crick,’’ urged In- 
dilacio. 

“So they will, if we can’t find some place to 
hide in pretty soon, for they can overhaul us in 
a few minutes with this breeze. Don’t you know 
anv place to crawl into ?”” 

For answer the girl turned the canoe toward 
the field of tall grass that stretched away toward 
the north and east. In ten minutes they entered 
a narrow channel between high walls of grass, 
and swept around bend after bend. They were 
in the edge of a field of floating islands—masses 
two feet or more thick of matted roots, support- 
ing tall reeds and stalks in every stage of growth 
and of decay, separated by tortuous channels 
that were black with their depth, and often 
ended in little open spaces which seemed to have 
no outlet except by the path by which they were 
entered. The whole vast field was moved to and 
fro at times by gales, which tore parts from their 
moorings and drove thein across the lake. 

Flocks of ducks of various kinds fed or swam 
in these pools, or nested among the leaves on 
their brink. Tbis and snowy flamingo stalked 
about where the grass seemed less tall, and 
elouds of small birds fluttered from place to 
place in the carly sunshine, feeding on grass- 
seeds in heads that were forever ripening. 

Gray stood up and looked back over the tops 
of the grasses. Mile after mile of the green field 
lay to the north and the east, and beyond was 
the black wall of forest. In the south was the 
open lake, and there were the white sails of three 
or four boats running before the dying land 
breeze. They were quite as near the outlet at 
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the eastern end of the lagoon as were those they 
pursued, and had the advantage of sails and 
open water. 

‘‘Well, enough is as good as a feast,’’ said 
Grav, as he seated himself. ‘‘ We seem to have 
had paddling enough, so we'll stop that for a 
while and try eating breakfast for a change. 
Nobody could find us here in a week.”’ 

They ate what remained of their bananas and 
cold meat, then lay or sat in such postures as 
seemed to each to promise least discomfort, and 
slept so soundly that afternoon had come before 
any awoke. Then Gray arose and surveyed the 
lake, but saw nothing of their pursuers. The 
contented quacking of ducks came from some 
spot near. 

“By Jove ! I’d like to have one of those chaps 
for dinner !’’ exclaimed Gray. ‘‘ What have you 
for us to eat, Sipa ?”’ 

She shrugged her shoulders for answer. 

‘*So, my dusky Mother Hubbard, there’s not 
even a bone in the cupboard. Then we'll have 
to get a duck. We must eat or we can’t work, 
you know, and I fancy we’ll have to work a lit- 
tle more to-day.”’ 

The two Indians turned the canoe into passage 
after passage leading in the direction of the 
splashing and quacking. “Suddenly Indilacio 
whistled very softly, his wife backed water with 
her paddle, and Gray arose. The canoe slipped 
ahead a few feet, there was a fluttering of wings 
and great splashing, the rifle cracked and one of 
the big muscovies lay still on the water. 

While the girl dressed the game her husband 
cut armful after armful of green grass and reeds 
and threw them in a heap on the water. When 
he had a goodly heap he laid dried leaves and 
dead stalks of grass and reeds on top of the 
pile and set fire to them. When the blaze was 
clear they spitted bits of the duck on stems of 
reeds and broiled them, and were soon eating 
the steaming meat. 

When they had eaten, the husband and wife 
took up their paddles and for a time the canoe 
slipped along through the channels leading to- 
ward the open water. Tnstinet seemed to guide 
the natives, for they scldom had to turn back. 
At last they reached the open water, and, after a 
long look to discover if the enemy were in sight, 
paddled boldly along the margin of the field. 

After a while a heavy column of smoke rolled 
up under the lee of the forest, and streamed be- 
fore the trade wind out over Jake and field of 
The two Indians showed uneasi- 
ness, but the white man Jaughed. 

‘Those fellows are foolish if they expect to 
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smoke us out of this pond. They are only 
making a good cover for us to hide under.” 

They were little more than half a mile from 
the timber when they turned into another channel 
between the islands, and worked their way cau- 
tiously ahead until a sharp bend brought them 
to a belt of water that was bordered on the fur- 
ther side by the jungle which stood on the bed 
of black mold that rose only a foot or two 
higher than the water. 

Between them and the outlet was a billow of 
thick, yellow, pungent smoke which eddied un- 
der the trees and shut off all view of the way to 
the head of the bayou. 

They paddled slowly and carefully, keeping 
close to the bank, where the smoke was less dense, 
and peering intently ahead. Indilacio held up 
his hand at last, a sign to stop paddling. 

‘“*Waikas! I hear um! White mans, too!’ 
he whispered. Then he stepped overboard and 
lay down in the water to bring his eyes close to 
the surface, so that he might see beneath the 
curtain of smoke. Gray sat with rifle cocked 
across his knee. The girl held her paddle in the 
water. 

“Well, I won’t stay here all dav! Ye ought 
to have fired the grass in fifty places, Isert. 
Then you'd stood some chance of smoking the 
rats out.”’ 

The voice was snarling and yet heavy. 

“Well, you can give it up if you want to. 
I’ve nothing to say against it,’’ responded Isert's 


thin, high-pitched voice. 


“Give up h You know’s we’ll’s I do 
that we’ve got to get them now, after vou fired 
on ’em last night !”’ 

“How do they know we fired on ‘em? It was 
so dark they couldn’t see two rods.”’ 

‘‘Well, he knows who shot the woman, anv- 
how !” 

“*Well, you stay here and watch this, and I'll 
go to try to hunt ’em out.”’ 

“You'd better stay and let me hunt ‘em. 
Keep your eyes peeled now, and don’t let a liv- 
ing thing get by without you see it.”’ 

Indilacio pushed the canoe sidewise toward 
the thickest of the smoky pall and followed it 
silently. A moment later a pitpan passed him 
so closely that he might have grasped its wale. 

As soon as the dugout was some three or four 
rods away Indilacio moved toward the spot 
where the other pitpan lay. His wife kept the 
canoe close to him until he laid his hand on the 
bow and stopped the boat. He stepped into his 
place, picked up his paddle and turned the how 
at a right angle to the course they had followed. 
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The two moved with the utmost care, and yet 
the frail craft swam along as fast as possible to 
go without making a ripple that could be heard. 

In two or three minutes they were out of the 
bank of smoke and speeding along close to the 
bushy margin of the bayou. Their strokes in- 
creased in quickness and strength as they went 
until they were soon flying swiftly away from 
those who sat hidden by the fog of their own 
making, watching for the prey that had escaped. 
It really looked as though there was great risk 
of Mockala’s losing the fortune that had been al- 
most within his grasp ; that his debt to Indila- 
cio and his wife would go awhile longer un- 
paid. 

So it might if a stronger draught of wind had 
not driven aside that curtain before Gray’s canoe 
could round the first bend. It would have been 
strange if not one of the ten pairs of eyes in 
that pitpan had happened to be turned toward 
the spot where the canvas canoe was stealing 
along. It would have been stranger if he who 
saw it had not let out a yell that startled the 
whole forest. And then the chase began. 

Those in the canoe heard the shout. It in- 
spired them with an intense desire to prove that 
three light paddles could make that affair of wire 
and painted cloth skim over the water at least 
as fast as ten paddles in the hands of as many 
lusty Waikas could drive their log device through 
the black waters. They had a quarter of a mile 
start, and were anxious to keep their distance. 

But Gray suddenly saw that a mass of green 
blocked that bayou from bank to bank. A float- 
ing island had been drawn into the channel by 
the slow current, and was held there by the nar- 
rowing passage. It seemed to shut off the way 
completely. Gray put his paddle down and 
took up his rifle. 

‘¢Two much paddling might spoil one’s shoot- 
ing, and it may come to shooting,’? he mut- 
tered. 

But the two with him paddled on as earnestly 
as if their road was not barred, and when the 
whole length of that canoe slid out upon 
the quaking, sinking mass of roots, they 
instantly sprang out and caught hold of 
its gunwales. There were poles laid in pairs 
along what was a trail where other canoes 
had been hauled across that obstruction, 
and along these the couple ran, dragging the 
canoe easily. When half way across it Sipa 
Myrene ran back and picked up those 
poles, one by one, and pitched, them as far 
as her strong arms could hurl them over 
the tops of the grass, and they were wel) 
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hidden as they fell, for a man would have had 
to crawl like a lizard to get across that bog. 

As she tossed the last of the poles into the 
bayou, savage cries from the further side of the 
island told that the crew of the pitpan were in a 
rage over the trick she had played. 

Hope, industry and perseverance do wonders in 
the face of obstacles ; therefore only a few minutes 
passed before that pitpan was dragged across the 
floating island and was again in pursuit. With 
nine paddlers against two there would surely be 
no difficulty about overtaking the fugitives. 

But there was some difficulty, for that flimsy 
contrivance they pursued skimmed over the 
water so swiftly that even nine paddles could 
scarcely make the heavy dugout gain. It was 
then the long-suffering patience of Mockala gave 
way. He had waited long to settle his account - 
with that fellow and his wife ahead, and now 
that white man was willfully delaying the hour 
of final reckoning. And who. could tell what 
evil chance might yet cheat him of this oppor- 
tunity to take his revenge, and Isert’s dollars? 
That white man ahead could be depended upon 
to make trouble. 

All Mockala’s heredity and his life-long train- 
ing told him to not raise his hand against a 
white man ; but there was Isert frantically urg- 
ing the whole crew to do that very thing, and his 
urging tallied with Mockala’s passionate desires. 
He would no longer endure the thought that 
those who had robbed him and put shame on 
him might even yet escape. He caught up his 
sheet-iron shotgun and blazed away. 

It was, perhaps, unlucky that at the same in- 
stant Isert’s rifle cracked, and Sipa Myrene 
pitched forward, and lay, a brown heap, at Gray’s 
feet, blood pouring slowly from her head. 

The next moment Gray jerked his Marlin to 
his shoulder, and Mockala sprang to his fect. 
He pitched his gun out into the bayou, toppled 
backward on the paddlers, and rolled off into 
the black waters. His debt was canceled. He 


had paid the utmost price for Sipa Myrene. 
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By CHRISTINA G. ROSSETTI. 


A poat that sails upon the sea, 
Sails far and far and far away ; 

Who sail in her sing songs of glee, 
Or watch and pray. 


A boat that drifts upon the sea, 
Silent and void to sun and air; 

Who sailed in her have ended glee 
And watch and prayer. 
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AMIDST THE SHADES OF UMBRIAN PAINTERS. 


By E, C. VANSITTART. 


“|. . grande, austera, verde, 
Da le montagne digradanti in cerchio, 
L’ Umbria guarda.”’ —Carducei. 

Most fairly educated travelers would look 
upon the words ‘‘ Umbrian School”? as a familiar 
phrase ; they might even cite Spagna, Perugino, 
Pinturicchio and Benezzo Gozzoli as the great 
masters who gave to the world treasures of decor- 
ative art embraced by this designation, but how 
many can tell what Umbrian landscapes mean, 
can describe its present state, or realize how true 
to nature are those stiff monotone backgrounds 
which rise to the mind when Perugino, or many 
another painter, is mentioned ; gray hills, little 
towns perched upon their ridges ; rolling plains, 
and curiously trimmed cypresses? How many of 
the multitude resorting yearly to Rome and 
Florence think of penetrating beyond Perugia, 
Assisi and Siena (even those only lately well- 
known) seeking out the little cities whose dilapi- 
dated churches and communal council chambers 
boast many a gem of twelfth century painting 
which would be sought out and highly prized 
were Italy not so unsurpassingly rich in objects 
of artistic and archeological interest? Life 
seems too short to grasp everything, yet to 
those who will resolutely turn aside from the 
beaten tourist route and devote some days to 
rambling among the Umbrian hills, a rich store 
of memories is insured, and truer appreciation of 
what those grand old painters sought to repro- 
duce—things and scenes of beauty which become 
‘a joy for ever’? to remember. Good inns are’ 
to be found in most of the towns, many of the 
villages even, owing to the innate love of a clean 
bed which exists in the heart of every Umbrian 
peasant, offer a rough night’s lodging. Food is 
always abundant, and its cooking often far sur- 
passes the results achieved in much more pre- 
tentious caravanseries. 


Spoleto, Montefalco, Trevi are three such 
towns, ‘and to explore them thoroughly we found 
ourselves bound one stormy April morning, as 
the express carried us across the rolling Cam- 
pagna ; ragged masses of cloud, the remnants of 
a great storm, sailed overhcad—at one moment 
darkening the sky and threatening floods of 
rain, the next disclosing rifts of blue through 
which the sun poured streams of vivid light, 
bringing into relief hitherto unperceived vil- 
lages perched on _ hill-tops, and glorifying the 
spring tints on the country side; hay was fast 
ripening, and scarlet poppies glowed under the 
silver-gray olive trees, while the turbid yellow 
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waters of old Father Tiber, swollen by the late 
rains, swirled fiercely between their low banks. 
Suddenly at Orte the scene changes, rocks rise 
on either hand, and after the plain of Terni was 
traversed, we entered the fine pass of LaSomma; 
huge masses of rock clothed with pines and 
scanty brushwood acted as sentinels, at one 
point closing into a narrow ravine, wild moun- 
tain shapes towered above, while a stream 
brawled below; then comes a smiling, green 
valley, and we ‘‘glide into a landscape fit for. 
Francia and the early Umbrian painters ; low 
hills to right and left, suavely modeled heights 
in the far distance, a very 
quiet width of plain, with 
slender trees ascending into 
the pellucid  air.’’ After 
rounding a corner, the train 
slackens, and there appears 
before us the strange-looking 
town of Spoleto proudly seat- 
ed on a hill, crowned by a 
fine old castle which stands 
out from the dark-green back- 
ground of Monte Luco, with 
its scattered hermitages. In 
the year 240 B.c., after the 
first Punic war, a Roman 
colony was established here ; 
Livy chronicles how, in 217 
B. ¢., Hannibal—fresh from 
the battle of Thrasymene— 
advanced against Spoletium, 
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and was repulsed, a fact still recorded 
on one of the city gates, a plain arch 
crossing the principal street, and 
known by the name of Porta d?’ An- 
nibale, or Porta della Fuga, said to 
be the same Hannibal vainly tried to 
force. Florus speaks of Spoletium as 
‘*Municipium Italie — splendidissi- 
mum,”’’ while Cicero vaunts it as 
‘*Colonia Latinis in primis firma et 
illustris.”? Many have been its vicis- 
situdes ; the fortifications of the town 
partially destroyed by Totila and his 
barbarians were restored by Narses ; 
in a.p. 570 the Lombards raised 
Spoleto to the capital of a duchy ; in 
1155 it was besieged by Frederic 
Barbarossa, the citizens, sallying forth 
from their walls, nobly defended 
themselves, but falling beneath the 
charge of the German cavalry, the 
town was pillaged during two days, 
and a considerable portion of it 
destroyed by fire; after this it existed as a 
separate and independent state till the be- 
ginning of the thirteenth century, when it was 
incorporated by the Papal States. It proudly 
claims direct apostolic sanction for its bishopric, 
as St. Brizius—its first bishop—was appointed 
A. bd. 50. 

A drive of fifteen minutes up a steep ascent 
from the station brought us into the town, and 
landed us at the door of the Albergo Lucini in 
the Via St. Caterina (formerly the palace of a car- 
dinal, whose arms may still be seen painted on 
the ceiling of the entrance hall) ; it is a ram- 
bling old house, the like of 
which is unknown out of 
Italy. On the first floor are 
suites of grand rooms with 
lofty vaulted and frescoed 
ceilings, doors and shutters 
with gilt moldings and paint- 
ed panels, and brocaded fur- 
niture ; there is even a ball- 
room with a musicians’ gal- 
lery. The present owner, a 
lover of antiquities, has gath- 
ered together a large collec- 
tion of curisities, forming 
quite a musbum in one of 
the passages; where every 
inch of spaee‘is occupied by 
carved oak clsests and brass- 
studded coffers, piled one 
upon the top of another ; an 
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antiquated Sedan-chair adorns a landing on the 
stairs; inlaid tables, carved furniture, silver 
lamps, spinning-wheels, Majolica pots of quaint 
design, tattered silk flags, andirons, with old 
portraits, convex mirrors and richly gilt frames, 
reliquaries, miniatures, and ornaments of every 
sort and kind are a few of the items. 

We were put up in an extensive apartment at 
the top of the house, with rough, uneven brick 
floors, raftered ceilings and massive double 
doors ; the walls, nearly a metre thick, were 
formed into recesses for the windows—so large 
was one of these rooms that it had four windows, 
and could easily have been cut up into three 
or four ordinary rooms. Pigeons sunned them- 
selves on the window sills, pressing their irides- 
cent breasts against the panes. We never grew 
weary of the extensive views we commanded 
across lichen-covered roofs and brown campaniles 
to the Umbrian plain, with the river winding 
through it, and undulating hills all round. Our 
host looked after us assiduously, flowers always 
adorned our dinner-table ; meat, poultry, vege- 
tables, milk, butter and cheese abound in these 
hill-towns, all of the best quality ; the wine, too, 
was excellent, and the cooking would haye done 
honor to a much grander abode. Nothing could 
exceed the attention of the houschold generally, 
our comfort was secured in every way, and we 
fared sumptuously for the moderate sum of six 
lire a day, everything included. 

Much of medieval appearance still lingers de- 
spite the progress of time; on all sides one has 
charming peeps up steep ricoli, where arch rises 
above arch, spanning the intervening space like 
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bridges ; many of the houses have outside stair- 
cases, lovely old windows divided by slender 
marble columns, and richly sculptured door- 
ways ; oil lamps still swing across the narrow 
streets, where even the hot summer sun must 
find it hard to penetrate the cool shade of stone 
walls ; dark interiors appear under cavernous 
doorways ; iron rings are fastened high up in the 
brown walls to hold flower- pots, 
scarlet geraniums and white mar- 
guerites growing thus outside the 
windows. 

A primitive signboard hangs 
outside numerous shops, marked: 
* Spaceio di vini bianchi e neri.?’ 
It consists of three or four round 
holes cut out in a piece of board, 
and signifies that wine is sold 
within, at three or four soldi the 
litre. Yet, with all this primi- 
tive charm, the town has a pros- 
perous look, and is kept serupu- 
lously clean. The wealth of the 
neighborhood lies in its agricul- 
tural produce—grain, oil and 
wine, cattle-raising and silkworm 
breeding ; truffles abound in the 
surrounding oakwoods, and are 
discovered and grubbed up by 
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young pigs trained for the purpose ; coarse woolen 
cloths are also made at Spoleto, and most of the 
wax candles used in the churches come from 
this region; these bring in no small revenue, 
as may be gathered from the fact that—upon in- 
quiry—we found the numerous candles on the 
high altar in the cathedral weighed twelve pounds 
each, this at sixteen soldi (or sixteen cents) 
the pound, represents a good round sum, and 
the two huge ones standing on either side must 
have been worth a great deal more, for they 
were not only 
twice the size, but 
richly painted with 
sacred symbols. 

Unlike most 
Italian towns, beg- 
gars seemed un- 
known, and the 
people looked 
thrifty and hard- 
working ; we met 
with nothing but 
civility and _pleas- 
antness from this 
unspoilt populace, 
in whom courtesy 
is innate, and who 
appear to have re- 
tained much of the 
refinement and no- 
bility of their an- 
cestors. 

A variety of Ro- 
man remains are 
to be found up 
and down the 
town. Ina street 
leading to the Pi- 
azza del Mercato 
(the ancient Fo- 
rum), stands a.tri- 
umphal arch erect- 
ed by Drusus and 
Germanicus, with a half- effaced inscription 
adorning one side. The view through this 
dark gateway on to the market - place, with a 
fountain at one end, and fruit venders’ stalls 
spread out under huge green or red umbrellas 
the size of tents, is very picturesque, especially 
on Saturdays—market-day—when the contadini 
troop in from the country side, with baskets of 
fresh eggs, butter, poultry. cheese, ete. A stair- 
case beside the arch leads into the cloister of 
St. Ansano; below the sacristy of the modern 
church is the crypt, adorned with faded frescoes 
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of the eleventh century, once dedicated to St. 
Isaac, the Syrian monk, who founded the her- 
mitages on Monte Luco. Under the Palazzo 
Pubblico, a Roman house—the palace of the 
mother of the Emperor Vespasian—was lately 
discovered. It has, however, been covered up 
again, after a portion of its mosaic pavement, 
sculptures and inscriptions had been removed 
to the museum. There are the remains of an 
amphitheatre in the building now used as the 
barracks, and another ancient ruin goes by the 
name of the Palace 
of Theodoric. 

The fortress, or 
Castle of La Roc- 
ca, stands over- 
looking on one 
side the slope on 
which the town 
lies spread, and on 
the other the deep 
ravine with preci- 
pitous sides, which 
divides the Hill of 
Spoleto from the 
mass of Monte Lu- 
co; originally built 
by Theodoric, it 
was destroyed dur- 
ing the war with 
the Goths, rebuilt 
in 1364, and final- 
ly enlarged by 
Nicholas V.; poly- 
gonal blocks, re- 
mains of the an- 
cient city walls, 
are still visible be- 
neath its modern 
foundations. Lu- 
crezia Borgia in- 
habited La Rocca 
in 1499, and it 
was in September, 
1860, that, after a brave resistance on the 
part of Major O'Reilly and his papal gar- 
rison, the fortress capitulated to the advancing 
army of United Italy. 

At the foot of the castle winds a pathway 
leading to the Aqueduct della Torre, which spans 
the gorge between the two hills. This magnifi- 
cent bridge, said to have been originally erected 
in 604 by Theodelapius, third Duke of Spoleto, 
is 366 feet high, and 686 feet long ; it is sup- 
ported by ten lofty brick arches rising from 
stone piers, and might date from the days when 
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there were giants on the earth. A grander 
spectacle than this mighty aqueduct cannot be 
imagined, and it requires a steady head to look 
down from the giddy height over the low parapet 
to the white, stony bed, where a narrow stream 
trickles. Midway across is one of the many lit- 
tle wayside shrines to the Virgin, with a quaint 
inscription, which may be thus rendered : 


“Come serve questo Ponte ‘‘As serves this bridge 
Per varear si gran tor- To span so great a surge, 
rente, 


Cosi tu nel mio frangente So to my last dread steps 


Siimi scala per il ciel. Be thou a heavenward 
arch. 

Con divoto umil rispetto, | With fervent, lowly ador- 
ation, 

Cara Madre, iovi saluto, Dear mother, now I thee 
salute, 


Imploring here thine aid 
To fail me not in my last 
need”? 


Implorando il vostro ajuto 
Nelle mie necessita.”’ 


An oil-lamp burns behind the iron grating, 
which is daily decked with fresh flowers by de- 
vout passers-by—lilac, violets and lowly wayside 
blossoms, such as daisies and marigolds, being 
stuck into the meshes of the netting. 

Having crossed the aqueduct, we find our- 
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selves at the foot of Monte Luco. ‘‘The whole 
mountain is like a most luxuriant garden, cov- 
ered with box, sage, arbutus, ilex and juniper. 
Delightful paths wind upward through the 
woods and present new views, each more beauti- 
ful than the last. Scattered among the odorifer- 
ous thickets are a succession of chapels and 
buildings which once were hermitages, for a 
perfect Thebaid was established here in 528 by 
St. Isaac of Syria. Halfway up the hill is the 
Church of La Madonna delle Grazie. At the 
top, in a wood of chestnuts, is a Franciscan con- 
vent, from the garden of which there is a fine 
view toward Assisi. No more beautiful or 
heaven-inspiring retreat could well be found 
than the cells on this flowery mountain forest. 
The monastery dates from the tenth century, 
but the great attraction of the spot is its beau- 
tiful position and its grove of oaks, which have 
Leen protected and preserved by the ancient 
municipal laws of Spoleto. One of these fine 
trees is said to be 105 feet high and 41 feet in 
circumference. The very ancient Church of St. 
Giuliano stands in a solitary position on a spur 
of the mountain. Though now deserted, it has 
scarcely been altered since its foundation, some 
nine centuries ago ; the windows are mere loop- 
holes ; the frescoes of the central apse are dated 
1442.” 
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The air is fresh and pure on these slopes, 
blowing as it does off snow mountains, through 
rolling valleys where here and there a cypress 
stands up on the hill-side, a Judas tree flushes 
crimson, or a hawthorne white among the gray 
olives ; in the covert of the oakwoods_ nightin- 
gales sing out their hearts ; a golden oriole flics 
past, a gleam of gold and black ; brilliant but- 
terflies flit from flower to flower; swallows and 
martins dart backward and forward across the 
scene, the whirr of their wings startling us, as it 
seems to betoken their touch on our cheeks. 
The silence of the immutable hills infolds us, 
and the blue, cloudflecked sky broods tenderly 
over the land the Saint of Assisi loved so well ; 
we can almost see him and his brown-frocked 
disciples treading this self-same rosemary, 
thyme-scented soil with sandaled feet, and can 
understand how in these solitudes the heart of 
St. Francis grew large with a tender, pitying 
love, a reflex of the divine. 

Returning into the town, 
we pass a fine old house, the 
Palazzo Arroni, covered with 
frescoes representing syrens, 
tritons and mermaids blowing 
shells and trumpets, attributed 
to Giulio Romano, but consid- 
ered by Crowe and Cavalca- 
selle to be due to the brush of 
Tacapo Siculo. A steep de- 
scent leads down to a grass- 
grown and now-deserted piaz- 
za in front of the Cathedral Ste. 
Maria della Assunta. The 
building dates from the twelfth 
century ; the facade is curious 
with eight rose windows, be- 
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tween these ‘‘a mosaic bearing 
the name of the artist Solster- 
nus, 1207, represents Christ 
enthroned, supported by. the 
Virgin and St. John—a work 
mentioned by Lord Lindsey as 
the earliest ascertained mosaic 
of the Italico Byzantine re- 
vival.”” The two external 
stone pulpits facing the piazza, 
and the Renaissance portico 
with its five arches, and rich 
frieze adorned with arabesques 
and griffins, were designed by 
Maestro Pippo da Firenze ; on 
the left of the entrance rises a 
tall, slender campanile. 

The interior of the church 
was restored and modernized by Cardinal Barbe- 
rini (Urban VIII. ) in the seventeenth century, but 
still retains its beautiful pavement of Opus Alex- 
andrinum. There is a curious crucifix of 1187, 


_and a ruined fresco by Pinturicchio in a chapel 


on the right of the entrance, but the glory of the 
building consists in the magnificent fresco of the 
Coronation of the Virgin, the last work of the 
great Florentine painter Filippo Lippi, which 
covers the apse, and is in a perfect state of pre- 
servation, though dating from 1460; the Virgin, 
clad in a white robe spangled with gold, kneels 
in lowly adoration to receive the crown from the 
hands of her Divine Son ; these two central fig- 
ures are encircled by a rainbow, the sun and 
moon being beneath their feet ; around are a 
host of adoring angels bearing lilies, lutes and 
harps ; they are clothed in delicate draperies of 
gray, russet-brown, lilac and green, in subdued 
tints like those of the Umbrian hills themselves ; 
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each sweet, wondering child-face is encircled 
with a golden halo ; above the angels’ heads j isa 
row of exquisitely painted flowers, 
large daisies with delicate leaves. 

Below are saints and martyrs. Oid 
Testament characters appear to be 
represented among the female fig- 
ures, judging from the nanes be- 
neath them—-Eve, Leah, Esther. 

The Annunciation, Nativity, and 
Death of the Virgin below are the 
work of Fra Diamante, Lippi’s pu- 
pil, for the great painter died be- 
fore he could finish these last. 
His tomb with his bust is on the 
left of the high altar: ‘‘ Lorenzo 
de Medici was sent as an am- 
bassador by the Florentines to 
reclaim the body of their great 
fellow-citizen, but was refused by 
the Spoletans, because their city 
was so poorly provided with orna- 
ments, above all, with distinguished 
men, and Florence, in her super- 
fluity, might be content without 
this one.’’ In a chapel beyond is 
a handsome marble monument 
erected to Lippi by Lorenzo de 
Medici ; an extraordinary effect of 
golden light falling on white out- 
stretched wings of angels is produced 
by means of two amber glass win- 
dows let into the sides of the chapel. 
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In the so-called winter choir is a fine picture 
of the Madonna and Child, on a golden bach- 
ground, whose author is doubtful, but it is prob- 
ably the work of Bernardino Campilius, 1502. 
Most beautiful are the tabernacle and stalls of 
richly gilt and carved walnut, black with age ; alle- 
gorical figures of prophets and sybils are painted 
between the panels by Tacopo Siculo—another of 
the Umbrian fraternity—the effect of the whole 
is most striking. In the baptistery, painted in 
fresco on the vault, are four subjects: Adam 
(Origo), Noah (Onteritas), Moses (Lex Vetus), 
and Melchizedek (Oriyo Nove Legis); on the 
walls the Apostles, with Gabriel and St. Jerome. 
Close to the cathedral stands a tiny church of 
the sixteenth century, rejoicing in the pretty 
name ‘‘ Della Manna d’ Oro,’’ but having little 
else to distinguish it. The Langobard dukes are 
supposed to have had their residence in the 
Piazza del Duomo, but no trace thereof remains 
except it be the frescoed Palazzo Arroni, already 
mentioned. 

There are several other churches worth visit- 
ing. Outside the Porta Romana is St. Pietro, 
the old cathedral, standing on a grassy, wind- 
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‘swept plateau, approached by a long flight of 
steps, whence one has a glorious view of the 
town. The church itself is built of a rich 
golden-hued travertine ; inside, it is bare and 
modernized, and contains nothing of interest be- 
yond the tomb of St. Brizius, but the fagade— 
that is: ‘‘the west front is most curious ; be- 
tween the square-headed doors are reliefs of 
monsters, men in conflict with lions, and angels 
and devils disputing over the dead. Above are 
cows and male figures in high relief. This 
church is mentioned as existing in the fifth cen- 
tury, and it continued to be the cathedral until 
1067, when the present cathedral was con- 
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structed. No record remains of the date of the 
very curious fagade, but the style of its decora- 
tion, the rudeness of the workmanship, and the 
subjects which are introduced, give us reason to 
believe that this part of the building must have 
been added in the course of the twelfth century. 
By that time bas-reliefs in compartments had 
been adopted, and knights in armor and allu- 
sions to the Last Judgment were commonly intro- 
duced as the ornaments of ecclesiastical build- 
ings. In one of the bas-reliefs it will be ob- 
served that an imp has concealed himself be- 
neath the balance, and is pulling down the un- 
favorable scale.”’ 

The Church of the Crocifisso, outside another 
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gate, adjoins the Campo Santo, and is very an- 
cient, having been originally built in the sixth 
century ; the cross is elaborately carved on the 
facade ; the interior is no longer used as a place 
of worship ; it is in the form of a basilica, bare 
and empty ; twenty Doric columns, which once 
belonged to a heathen temple (probably that of 
Concord), divide the nave from the side aisles, 
and in the choir are some gigantic pillars with 
rich friezes and capitals supporting a lofty cu- 
pola. From the terrace in front one looks down 
into the cemetery, with its alleys of cypresses 
and quiet graves, and the town of Spoleto rises 
on a hill-side to the left. 
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The large red and white striped Church of 
St. Domenico contains a chapel covered with 
fourteenth century frescoes, a good copy of Ra- 
phael’s ‘‘ Transfiguration,’’? by Giulio Romano ; 
and a Pietd, attributed to Spagna ; this last is 
a most curious fresco—the Virgin sits holding 
the dead Christ on her knees, as though He were 
a little child, in a lonely wilderness with a back- 
ground of arid rocks ; the absolute solitude of 
the two figures and the expression of grief on 
the Mother’s face is haunting. 

The Palazzo Pubblico-contains the Pinacoteca 
(picture gallery). It was in great disorder dur- 
ing our visit owing to repairs taking place, but a 
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penalty on evil doers ; the language shows it to 
be of great antiquity.’’ The inscription runs as 
follows : 
“ Hune Lucum 
Ne quis violato 
Neve evehito neve 
Efferto quod luci 
Sit neve czedito. 
“ Violaverit Tove bove 
Piaculum dato 
Si quis sciens 
Violaverit dolo malo 
Tovi bovi piaculum 


“ Nisi quo die res divina 
Annua fiet eo die 
Quod rei divine causa 
Fiat sine dolo c:edere 
Liceto si quis. 

‘Dato et asses trecenti 
Mult sunto 
Eius piaculi 
Multeeque dicatori 
Exactio esto.” 


Spagna, of whom mention has been made 
above, is a painter little known out of Umbria ; 
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special order from the Sindaco opened the doors 
to us, and we should, indeed, have regretted 
missing its few but beautiful paintings; the 
gem is a fresco of the Virgin and Infant Saviour 
with four saints, by Spagna; it was painted 
on one of the inner walls of the Castle of La 
Rocca, and removed in 1800 to its present abode 
for better preservation ; in spite of having been 
damaged by the French soldiers in 1799, it re- 
tains much of its original beauty and delicacy. 
In the next room isa block of stone found in 
the neighborhood of an ancient church called 
‘La Madonna del Bosco, in 1876. ‘‘It bears 
on two sides a Latin inscription, forbidding the 
violation of a sacred grove and imposing a 
Vol. XLIV.— 37, 


he died in 1526. ‘‘ His real name was Giovanni 
Spagnuolo di Pietro ; he was a friend and fellow- 
pupil of Raphael in the school of Perugino, and 
his works follow close in the footsteps of Raphael 
and Pinturicchio. He was made a citizen of 
Spoleto, where he married and spent the chief 
part of his life. The most interesting works of 
Spagna are in the poor village of St. Giacomo, 
four miles-from Spoleto. Here there is a small 
church dedicated to St. James of Compostela. 
The frescoes in his honor for the most part relate 
to a picturesque legend in the life of the Apos- 
tle,’ which Mrs. Jameson thus records in her 
‘Sacred Art’’: ‘‘ There was a certain German, 
who, with his wife and son, went on a pilgrim- 
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age to St. James of Compostella. Having come 
as far as Torlosa, they lodged at an inn there, 
and the host had a fair daughter, who, looking 
on the son of the pilgrim, a handsome and grace- 
ful youth, became deeply enamored, but he, be- 
ing virtuous, and moreover, on his way to a holy 
shrine, refused to listen to her allurements. 
Then she thought how she might be avenged for 
this slight put upon her charms, and hid in his 
wallet her father’s silver drinking cup. The 
next morning, no sooner were they departed, 
than the host, discovering his loss, pursued them, 
accused them before the judge, and the cup be- 
ing found in the young man’s wallet, he was 
condemned to be hung, and all they possessed 
was confiscated to the host. Then the afflicted 
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parents resumed their way lamenting 
and made their prayer and their 
complaint before the altar of the 
blessed St. Iago; and thirty-six days 
afterward, as they returned by the spot 
where their son hung on the gibbet, 
they stood beneath it, weeping and la- 
menting bitterly. Then the son spoke 
and said : ‘O my mother! O my father ! 
do not lament for me, for I have never 
been in better cheer; the blessed Apos- 
tle James is at my side, sustaining me, 
and filling me with heavenly comfort 
and joy.’ The parents, being aston- 
ished, hastened to the judge, who at 
that moment was seated at table, and 
the mother called out : ‘Our son lives !’ 
The judge mocked at them. ‘ What 
sayst thou, good woman? Thou art 
beside thyself. If thy son lives, so do 
these fowls in my dish.’ And lo! 
scarcely had he uttered the words, 
when the fowls (being a cock and a 
hen) rose up full-feathered in the dish, 
and the cock began to crow, to the 
great admiration of the judge and his 
attendants. Then the judge rose up 
from the table hastily, and called to- 
gether the priests and the lawyers, and . 
they went in procession to the gibbet, 
took down the young man, and res- 
tored him to his parents; and the 
miraculous cock and hen were placed 
under the protection of the church, 
where they and their posterity long 
; flourished Jy testimony of this stu- 
pendous miracle. 

‘In the vault of the apsis is the 
Coronation of the Virgin; she kneels 
in white drapery flowered with gold, 
and the whole group, though inferior in power, 
appeared to me in delicacy and taste-far su- 
perior to the fresco of Fra Filippo Lippi at 
Spoleto, from which Passayant thinks it is 
borrowed. Immediately under the Coronation, 
in the centre, is the figure of St. James as pa- 
tron saint, standing with his pilgrim’s staff in 
one hand and the Gospel in the other ; his dress 
is a yellow tunic with a blue mantle thrown over 
it. In the compartment on the left the youth 
is seen suspended on the gibbet, while St. James, 
with his hand under his feet, sustains him ; the 
father and mother look up at him in astonish- 
ment. In the compartment to the right, we see 
the judge seated at dinner, attended by his sery- 
ants, one of whom is bringing in adish ; the two 
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pilgrims appear to have just told their story, 
and the cock and hen have risen up in the 
dish.” 

The Virgin’s crown in thig Cpronation is of 
raised gold, with jewels set in it. 

St. Giacomo lies in the midst of a richly cul- 
tivated plain, where mulberry trees rise out of 
the springing wheat diversified by poplars, 
olives, and fine old oaks, the hedges are white 
as driven snow with a kind of spirea, the air 
sweet with the scent from beanfields which alter- 
nate with lupins and deep red lucerne. The sim- 
ple, courteous, hardworking peasantry we met on 
the road saluted us as they passed with friendly 
words and kindly glances, wishing us ‘‘ Buon 
viaggio,” “ Buon riposo,’’ or using the old Latin 
word ‘‘ Prosit,’’? as fitted the occasion. One 
misses the distinctive costumes which have almost 
entirely died out, though picturesque subjects still 
present themselves in women washing at the 
wayside fountains, or old crones twirling their 
spindles as they walk along ; these peo- 
ple look prosperous and well-to-do—bare- 
foot children are not to be seen ; the little 
homesteads are clean, animals well cared 
for and kindly treated, pigs, sheep and 
poultry appearing to compose part of the 
prdperty of every household. 

Three miles beyond St. Giacomo, we 
reached Le Vene, where, from a tangle 
of green trees standing in pools of trans- 
lucent water peopled by hundreds of 
frogs, the little River Clitumnus issues, 
the actual source being seven springs, 
which bubble up clear as crystal from 
the limestone rocks béloy the roadway. 
The spot was famous for its beauty even 
in classical times. Virgil describes it in 
a well-known passage in his Georgics, 
and it is vaunted by Juvenal, Ovid and 
others; the scene can scarcely have 
changed since those far-off days, and 
retains all its loveliness. 

Further down the road we come to the 
Temple of Clitumnus, a perfect gem ; 
though built of solid blocks of stone 
tempered to a rich golden hue by cen- 
turies of exposure to the sun’s rays, this 
little temple is yet a delicate and fairy- 
like structure. Pliny minutely describes 
on this spot a temple to the River god 
Clitumnus in a long letter to his friend 
Romanus, and the Emperor Caligula trav- 
eled hither to pay homage to the god. 
‘The facade toward the river consists of 
a pediment supported by four columns, 


and two Corinthian piers, two of the columns with 
spiral flutings, and the others covered with fish- 
scaled carvings, all resting on a solid basement, 
entered by a circular headed door, opening into 
a chamber, the roof of which is formed of hori- 
zontal slabs of marble, on which are engraved 
some mutilated inscriptions in fine Roman let- 
ters, one containing the name of a certain Septi- 
mius Plebeius, and possibly belonging to the 
edifice mentioned by Pliny. The peristyle is 
reached by two doors (one closed), approached 
by stairs ; out of this opens a sinall chapel now 
dedicated to St. Salvatore.’? The vine and cross 
engraved upon the tympanum toward the road 
are supposed to date from the fifth century. A 
more ideal picture it would, indeed, be difficult 
to find than this beautiful structure on its grassy 
bank, above the stream which winds through 
green fields below, overshadowed by drooping 
willows, where the cattle, great gray oxen with 
mighty horns and large soft eyes, still come to 
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drink as they did in Virgil’s time; 
all is harmonious and in keeping, 
and though critics murmur about base art, and 
archeologists whisper medieval renovations, we 
preferred to see in it the remains of the classic 
past. 

But the glory of this Umbrian landscape lies 
not in the plain, but in the hills which encircle 
it, the wondrous cloud effects ever shifting and 
changing above them,.taking shapes and forms 
not to be put into words. Curve upon curve, 
range upon range, rise these hills, suggesting 
hidden vistas beyond ; blue, gray, green, purple 
or brown in subdued tints, with a great peace 
brooding over all, and the sound of invisible 
water flowing. Day by day, as we drove into 
the heart of the hills, we found excellent roads, 
each one revealing fresh beauties of a totally dif- 
ferent character to the last; thus, on the road to 
Norcia, we passed through wild gorges and 
ravines, where angry streams rushed down amid 
weird rocks ; one fantastic mountain peak rose 
beyond another, not a human habitation was in 
sight, and the wind blew keen and sharp, as if 
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off Spanish sierras. Another time, on the 
road to Terni; we entered the beautiful 
pass of La Somma; on one side ran a 
wide, drieg-up river bed with a narrow 
rivulet trickling down its center, crossed 
at intervals by low-arched bridges; the 
slopes on the other side were clothed by 
plantations of Abruzzi firs, and woods of 
tender, variegated green, and we espied 
stray primroses on the banks, together 
with cyclamen, anemones and hepaticas, 
and the view of ‘‘the grand old archi- 
episcopal city of Spoleto,’’ always greeted 
us on our return. 
From our windows 
at the Albergo Lucini 
we looked over the 
7” whole Valley of the 
| Clitumnus, flanked by 
the Spennines, with 
many strange little 
cities built on the 
ridges, often undistin- 
guishable from their 
surroundings till a 
gleam of light called 
them forth — Trevi, 
Montefalco, Spello, As- 
sisi, Perugia and Fol- 
igno were only a few 
out of the number, 
Sometimes we were in 
brilliant sunshine at 
Spoleto, and yet could 
watch a storm raging in the valley—a black pall 
creeping over the mountains, and long streaks 
of rain sweeping down the hills; the storm 
would expend itself in the far distance and not 
hit us, but the air around grew fresh, and glo- 
rious cloud-masses drifted across the blue, while 
unearthly lights transfigured hills and valleys. 
The distant little gray town of Montefalco had 
an air of irresistible mystery, and seemed to 
beckon us. So, finding two and a half hours’ 
drive would take us there, we started through 
the valley, where every inch of ground is culti- 
vated ; vines, trained up the mulberry trees, 
hung from them in festoons, flax swayed its 
delicate plumes in the breeze; cherry, quince 
and apple trees grew sparsely among the wheat ; 
the hedges were as green as in England, and fra- 
grant with hawthorne and honeysuckle, while 
masses of lilac in full flower hung over the walls 
of the isolated farmsteads ; horse-chestnut trees 
reared their spikes of blossom-like candelabra ; 
on all sides was the sound of running water and 
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of singing birds. Women were gathering the 
young shoots of the wild asparagus in the 
hedges; men and boys working in the fields 
wore long, white linen smock-frocks, which gave 
them a peculiar appearance. The scene soon 
changed, and we passed under a magnificent 
avenue of oaks nearly a mile long, their stems 
thickly covered with ivy, but alas! almost all 
these fine old trees were marked with the wood- 
man’s fatal ‘‘ blaze,’’ denoting they were doomed 
to fall beneath theax. As we got higher, the coun- 
try grew wilder ; olives took the place of mul- 
berry-trees, magpies flew across tracts of uncul- 
tivated land white with daisies or yellow with 
marigolds ; occasionally we passed a pair of 
oxen— ‘‘ not merely white, but milky, with great 
deep, long-lashed eyes, swaying from 
side to side,’’-—yoked to a primitive 
plow, which turned up the sod under 
the olives, or it was a flock of sheep 
tended by a boy in his white smock. 
The marvelous play of lights and 
shadows thrown by the ever-shifting 
masses of fantastic clouds was a per- 
petual feast to the eyes, the hills 
became bluer and bluer in ever- 
deepening tints, and we felt ‘‘as if 
we were looking down upon a sort 
of holy land, as we looked down 
upon the misty undulations of this 
solemn and beautiful Umbria.” 

The last hour of the road is a 
steady ascent, for Montefalco lies 
high ; a more perfect specimen of 
a walled city, with ramparts and 
gates in perfect preservation, than 
this little town it would be difficult 
to find; most picturesque it is, 
‘with many quiet little paved lanes, 
steep and tortuous, looking up at 
whose rough, scarred houses you for ever see 
overgrown plants of white, starred basil or gray 
marjoram bursting out of broken ewers and pip- 
kins on the boards before the high windows, or 
trails of mottled red and green tomatoes, or long 
crimson tasseled sprays of carnation dangling 
along the broken, blackened masonry, crevassed 
and held together with iron clamps; where, at 
every sudden turn, you get, through some black 
and cozy archway, a glimpse of green, sun-gilded 
vineyard and distant hills, hazy and blue through 
the yellow summer air.”’ 

Having lunched at the humble but clean Al- 
bergo della Posta, we hired a guide and set out 
to visit the pictures, for this unknown little town 
is unsurpassed for the study of the Umbrian 
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school of painting; church after church dis- 
played its treasures to our wondering eyes, since 
of this country and of its traditions, as has been 
well said, ‘‘ was born a special isolated school of 
art.’”’? The walls of St. Francisco are literally cov- 
ered with frescoes by world-renowned artists ; 
in the choir are a series representing scenes from 
the life of St. Francis by Benozzo Gozzoli, in 
which we observed as a peculiarty black halos 
round the saints’ heads ; frescoes by Giotto, Ti- 
berio d’ Assisi, and others cover the chapels, pil- 
lars and sidewalls ; an exquisite Presepio (Nativ- 
ity) by Perugino occupies the wall to the left of 
the entrance ; the colors are everywhere as fresh 
as if they had been laid on but yesterday, though 
all date from five centuries back. We felt hours 
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could have been spent there, but time pressed, 
and we had to hurry on. The Pinacoteca is in 
a now disused church. Here, again, are pic- 
tures by Benozzo Gozzoli, La Spagna, and other 
artists unknown beyond their own province, but 
held in high reputation where all were good. 

The Churches of La Illuminata, St. Leonardo, 
and St. Maria della Piazza all contain paintings 
by Melanzio, a native artist, who lived in 1500 ; 
specially noteworthy is his Virgin and Child in 
the last-named church ; the Christ holds a bird 
in His hand, recalling the ‘‘ Madonna del Car- 
dellino,’? by Raphael. The background to all 
these pictures is a more or less accurate ren- 
dering of the self-same scene we gazed upon out- 
side these church doors—strange little walled 
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towns built on heights rising out of the plain, 
‘fan undulating gray, green country,”’ solitary 
cypresses and brown campanile. Wonderful it is 
to see these pictures, which did the world but 
know of them it would travel miles to see, their 
glory lost in the deserted silence and gloom of 
decaying and forgotten churches, hidden from 
all eves but those of the illiterate townsfolk, on 
whose lips the names of these immortal masters 
sound strangely incongruous. Angels with rain- 
bow-tinted wings, saints in adoring ecstasy with 
glittering aureoles round their heads, the Divine 
Child on the knees of His sweet-faced mother, 
kings in velvet and gold attire, all these live on 
in the dim half-light. Then you step out and 
look over the city walls, down hundreds of feet 
into the rolling plain below, the olives shimmer- 
ing like a silver sea in the sunshine, and the 
girdle of blue-black hills encireling the horizon. 

The last church we visited was St. Chiara, 
where rest the bones of a local saint of that 
name, in a glass coffin behind the altar; many 
and great are the miracles attributed to the. 
mummified body which lies exposed to view, 
and one feels a thrill of pity and a longing to 
cover up the poor frail form with the sweet 
brown mantle of Mother Earth. 

The chief industry of Montefaleo seems to lie 
in making pottery ; rows of pots, pitchers and 
huge oil jars of the most picturesque shapes 
stood on all sides of the streets drving in the 
sun, previous to being baked in the ovens. A 
walk round the city walls outside repaid us by 
the glorious panorama spread out below. The 
inhabitants seem to have an appreciation of 
their surroundings, for the poorest would ask us 
as they passed by : ‘It is a fine puese, is it not ?”’ 
Thence to the northwest we saw Perugia on its 
hill, Bevagna on the marshy land below, Assisi 
lving spread on the sunny slopes to the north, 
close to it—but dotting the plain with factory 
chimnevs—stood Foligno ; thence on toward the 
east the eye caught the gleams of reflected sun- 
set light from the windows of steep, piled-up 
Trevi; on again, following the slope of the en- 
circling hills till we see the triangular, walled-in 
town of Persignano, nestling at its feet must be 
Le Vene ; on again, and we see Campello, which 
gives name and title to the family of Count 
Campello, who is making earnest endeavors to 
bring about a purification from within the 
Roman Catholic Church ; then far away stands 
proudly distinct the Rocca of Spoleto ; behind 
it the hills rise in receding lines, ending in the 
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snow-mantled Leonessa, and finally dying away 
to the plain; then comes a gap, ere the south- 
ern horizon is blocked by the long, low range of 
Montano, which brings us back to our starting 
point at Perugia. 

We devoted our last day at Spoleto to driving 
up to Trevi, the ancient Trebia of the Romans ; 
it lies on the road to Foligno, past the temple of 
Clitumnus, where the road abruptly branches off 
to the right. ‘‘ Like the towns of this self-same 
Umbria of Perugino, it is built upon the brink 
of a precipice, walled round with a wall of un- 
hewn rock, seeming so near when we look up at 
them from the ravine below, and see every roof 
and cypress tree and pillared balcony, but which 
we cannot approach by scaling the unscalable, 
sheer precipice, but must slowly wind round 
from below, circling up and down endless undu- 
lations of vinevard and oakwood, coming for- 
ever upon a tantalizing glimpse of towers and 
walls, forever seemingly close above us, and yet 
forever equally distant, till at last, by a sharp 
turn of the gradually ascending road, we find 
ourselves before the unexpected gates of the 
city.”’ 

Here, too, we found steep, narrow streets, 
paved with red bricks, and beautiful paintings 
hidden away in the churches. In the Madonna 
delle Lagrime—outside the city gate—there is a 
fresco by Perugino of the Adoration of the Magi, 
a worthy companion to his /resepio at Monte- 
falco. There is, also, a very fine Deposition 
from the Cross by Spagna, which has such a 
strange resemblance to Raphacl’s picture on the 
same subject in the Borghese Palace in Roine, 
that Kugler thinks Spagna must have bor- 
rowed the idea from the picture itself, or from 
one of Raphael’s numerous studies sketched in 
preparation. 

Over the door of the church belonging to the 
Franciscan Monastery of St. Martino, on the 
other side of the town, there is a lovely lunette 
of the Virgin and two angels, by Tiberio d’ Assisi; 
inside the church, a fine Coronation of the Virgin 
of Spagna (1512), and St. Martin on horse- 
back—very beautiful, while an Assumption by 
Spagna adorns the walls of the dead-house. 

The next day our holiday ended, and we 
turned our faces homeward, feeling we had en- 
riched our store of memories, and vet left much 
unseen “beneath the pearly sky of Umbria, 
where there still lingers so much of the clinging 
moral atmosphere of Christian contemplation 
and ecestasy of the days of St. Francis.”’ 


LORD 
CEREMONIES OF THE INSTALLATION 


Mayxy and quaint are the formalities through 
which a Lord Mayor-elect of London has to go 
before he is finally settled in the mayoralty, 
from the date of his election to his final presen- 
tation to the judges on that time-honored festival 
which is everywhere known as ‘‘ Lord Mayor's 
Day,”’ which falls on November 9th. 

The citizens of London think much of their 
first magistrate, and with good reason, for his 
is an office surrounded with all the glories of an- 
cient tradition during seven centuries, as well as 
with high and important privileges, duties and 
responsibilities in the present day. Let us see 
what the citizens claim for him. He is, accord- 
ing to their book of ceremonies, the custos of the 
city, and to him is entrusted the peace of the 
city and the safety of the citizens. He has, 
within the city’s walls, precedence of every sub- 
ject, and takes his place therein immediately 
after his sovereign. In regal and civic proces- 
sions within the city he precedes the king or 
queen, bearing the City Sword. This ancient 
privilege was observed on the occasion of Lord 
Nelson’s funeral, in 1806, by Lord Mayor Shaw, 
and more recently at the opening, in 1844, of 
the Royal Exchange, by Lord Mavor Magnay. 

The Lord Mayor has the title during his year 
of office of a privy councillor, ranking immedi- 
ately after the junior member of that body. No 
troops pass through the city without his leave 
being first obtained, and even the rcigning sove- 
reign used to pause at Temple Bar before enter- 
ing the Lord Mayor’s jurisdiction, until his lord- 
ship signified his pleasure that the king should 
be admittcd, and then presented tu His Majesty 
the keys of the city and the State Sword. 

The Lord Mayor is also favored by receiving 
quarterly the password of the Tower under the 
sovercign’s sign-manual, and while in olden 
times he had the uncontrolled Conservancy of 
the Thames, that function is now discharged by 
a board of conservators, of which he is the head. 
He has the badges of royalty attached to his 
officee—the sceptre, the sword and the mace; he 
wears a gold chain and collar and jewel confer- 
red upon the office as a mark of favor by the 
crown, and he holds the civic purse. He is the 
first magistrate and judiciary of the city, and he 
has a court of criminal jurisdiction at the Man- 
sion House, and a court of civil procedure—the 
Mayor’s Court—at Guildhall. 


MAYOR’S DAY. 


OF LONDON’S CHIEF MAGISTRATE. 


With such ancient rights, privileges and 
powers—to say nothing of more modern respon- 
sibilities—the Lord Mayor is naturally an im- 
portant personage in the eyes of Londoners, and 
an object of almost regal magnificence in the 
consideration of foreigners. He has, as is not 
generally understood, to be three times subjected 
to popular election, first by the householders in 
his own ward as alderman, next by the livery- 
men as sheriff, and thirdly, he is nominated by 
the livery, elected by the aldermen, and ap- 
proved by the Crown as Lord Mayor. The old 
ordinance of the reign of Richard IT. still holds 
good—viz., ‘‘ The citizens assembled shall choose 
two of the most sufficient and wisest citizens, 
and when they shall be agreed, present them to 
the mayor and aldermen, as antiently was accus- 
tomed to be done.’’? The choice of the livery 
and the aldermen having fallen on ‘‘2 most suf- 
ficient and wise citizen,’’ the Lord Mayor-elect is 
required to signify in writing to the reigning 


‘Lord Mayor, within fourteen days, his consent 


to take upon himself the oflice under a penalty 
of £1,000. This provision gives a person elected 
against his will an opportunity, under a heavy 
money fine, of divesting himself of the responsi- 
bilities of office, and in such a case, of which 
there are but few instances during recent cen- 
turies, a fresh election has to be proceeded with. 
But in the usual event of the selected Lord 
Mayor signifying his acceptance of the office, 
the next proceeding is for the remembrancer to 
wait upon the Lord Chancellor, and request his 
lordship to appoint a day when he will reccive 
the Lord Mayor-clect and signify Her Majesty’s 
pleasure at his election. 

The Lord Chancellor usually appoints the first 
day of the Michaelmas Sittings for that ceremony, 
and receives the new Chief Magistrate either at 
his own residence or at the House of Lords. The 
Lord Mayor-elect, and such of his brother alder- 
men who attend him, wear their violet gowns, 
but the recorder and the sheriffs are more gor- 
geously arrayed in searlet and frills and ruffles, 
The civic officers are attired in their robes. The 
dignitaries proceed by road, headed by the city 
marshal on horseback, to be received by the 
Lord Chancellor at the place fixed. 

When the deputation of citizens have settled 
themselves in proper order—the recorder and 
the Lord Mayor-clect standing side by side in 
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advance of the rest—the Lord Chancellor, in full 
Court dress and wearing his black and gold robe, 
is escorted into the chamber in solemn state and 
splendor, his ceremonial officials bearing before 
him the seal, the mace, the purse, and other in- 
signia of his dignity and his office. The recorder 
then presents the Lord Mayor-elect to the Lord 
Chancellor, in an ornate and complimentary ad- 
dress, dwelling upon his career as a successful 
and upright man of business, his ability and 
probity as a magistrate, and his unanimous elec- 
tion by his fellow-citizens as their Lord Mayor, 
and generally concluding by expressing the anx- 
iety with which his Lordship-elect and his con- 
stituents await, from the lips of the Lord Chan- 
cellor, the intimation that Her Majesty has been 
graciously pleased to approve of their choice. 
The Lord Chancellor loses no time in making 
this welcome announcement, and in congratulat- 
ing the citizens and the wider public generally 
on the Chair of the City being filled by a gentle- 
man of such merit and distinction (according 
to the character vouched for him by the learned 
recorder), and he finishes a pretty little speech 
by shaking the Lord Mayor-elect warmly by the 
hand and in wishing him health and happiness 
during his responsible year. 

But this is not the conclusion of the cere- 
mony, for at this juncture the Lord Chancellor’s 
butler hands to the Lord Chancellor a gold lov- 
ing-cup, festooned with flowers and filled with 
some pleasant compound, in which his lordship 
drinks to the health of the Lord Mayor, who in 
turn, on the part of the citizens, drinks to the 
Lord Chancellor. The loving-cup passes round 
the whole of the civic party, who then retire, 
the Lord Chancellor subsequently receiving the 
judges and queen’s counsel at luncheon, prior to 
the customary procession to the law courts on 
the resumption of business after the Long Vaca- 
tion. 

In former days, the sheriffs and the recorder 
and remembrancer used to proceed straight from 
this ceremony to the residences of the Royal 
Family, Her Majesty’s ministers, and the great 
officers of state, with cards of invitation to the 
banquet at Guildhall on Lord Mayor’s Day, but 
this practice has been discontinued. But, in- 
variably, on the evening of his presentation to 
the Lord Chancellor, the Lord Mayor-elect—re- 
lieved of his anxiety as to whether he would be 
approved by the Sovereign— entertains at the 
hall of his parent Guild the aldermen, recorder, 
sheriffs and city officers at dinner. 

It may have been noticed that, in these pro- 
ccedings, no mention is made of the actual Lord 
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Mayor, whose reign ceases when his successor 
takes office on November 9th. But, by the 
canons of civic etiquette, the setting and the ris- 
ing sun—the Lord Mayor and the Lord Mayor- 
elect—never appear in public together in the 
period immediately prior to the latter’s installa- 
tion ; and while the Lord Chancellor has been 
receiving the new civic chief, the outgoing Lord 
Mayor has been welcoming Her Majesty’s judges 
at the Central Criminal Court, where they attend 
in state on the first day of term to fix the Old 
Bailey sittings for the legal year. 

The next step in the progress of the Lord 
Mayor-elect toward the civic chair takes place 
on November 8th, when he is admitted into 
office at Guildhall. Prior to this ceremony, the 
Lord Mayor and the Lord Mayor-elect, jointly 
receive at luncheon at the Mansion House the 
aldermen and sheriffs (wearing violet gowns), 
the high officers of the corporation in their 
robes, and the courts of the livery companies to 
which either the out-going or in-coming Lord 
Mayor belongs. These last-mentioned wear 
their fur-trimmed gowns of office. At the con- 
clusion of the déetiner, where the health of his 
successor is gracefully proposed by the Lord 
Mayor, whose own health is afterward drunk to, 
the Lord Mayor proceeds in state, with all his 
ceremonial officers, and the sheriffs, and pre- 
ceded by the civic trumpeters, to the Guildhall, 
followed—modestly, and at a distance—by his 
coming successor in his private carriage, at- 
tended only by his chaplain. The dignitaries 
proceed first to the Aldermen’s Chamber at 
Guildhall, and then the Lord Mayor-elect is 
formally introduced to his colleagues by two 
aldermen who have passed the Chair—i. ¢., who 
have themselves been Lord Mayors. The retir- 
ing Lord Mayor next takes a pleasant leave of 
his brethren, and the dignitaries pass in proces- 
sion to the Guildhall, where the ceremony of ad- 
mission is gone through before an interested as- 
sembly, in which the fair sex largely preponder- 
ates, to say nothing of the juvenile Whittingtons 
in years to come. 

The authorities having taken their seats, 
which are arranged after the fashion of a 
horseshoe (possibly on the principle of ‘‘ good 
luck’’), the mace bearer, making three low 
reverences, walks up to the table at which the 
Lord Mayor is sitting—with his successor on his 
left—and stands in front of the table with his 
mace resting on the floor. The town clerk ad- 
vances to the north side of the table (as pre- 
scribed in the civic ritual), and, like the mace 
bearer, commences with three low bows or ‘‘ rev- 
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then reads the declaration of office, which the 
Lord Mayor-elect repeats after him and signs. 
In olden times the town clerk used to kneel on 
a stool at the side of the table, and adminis- 
tered a quaint oath to the Lord Mayor. In this 
the civic chief used to swear (inter alia), ‘‘ Right 
shall ye doe to every one, as well to strangers 
as others, to poor as to riche in that that belong- 
eth you to doc, and that for highnes ne for 
ryches, for gryfte ne for behest, for favour ne for 
hate, wrong shall ye doe to no man. . 
Weights and measures in the same Citty ye 
shall doe to be kept, and due execution doe 
upon the defaults that thereof shall be founde. 
. .. . And in all other things that to a Mayor 
of the City of London belongeth to doe, well and 
lawfully ye shall doe, and behave you as God 
you helpe.’? This antiquated form of oath has 
been for some time discontinued, and a declara- 
tion, under the Promissory Oaths Act, 1868, 
substituted, but there is no doubt that the spirit 
of the old ordinance still pervades the ancient 
city and its chief. 

When the Lord Mayor-elect has made and 
subscribed the declaration, the late Lord Mayor 
gives up his seat to his successor amid the ring- 
ing cheers of the spectators, and takes a place on 
his left side. The chamberlain—a stately civic 
functionary, the first in dignity after the recorder 
—/(and the present chamberlain is the doyen of 
all the city’s officials)—then presents himself, 
and tenders in each case, with a preface of 
‘three reverences,’’ first the jeweled sceptre, 
then the seal, and lastly the purse, all of which 
he gives to the late Lord Mayor, who delivers 
them to his successor, by whom they are placed 
on the table in front of him. The chamberlain 
repeats his salutations as he retires. In like 
manner, always prefaced with the three rever- 
ences, ‘‘Mr. Sword’’ wearing his wonderful fur 
cap, brings his sword, and ‘‘ Mr. Mace’’ his 
mace. Then the whole ceremonial is repeated as 
the Lord Mayor returns the insignia to their 
holders, with the exception that the chamber- 
lain’s first clerk—and not his dignified chicf 
himself—takes back all at one time on a velvet 
cushion, the sceptre, the seal and purse, and then 
retires. The sword and mace-bearers, having 
recovered their respective weapons, also retire, 
and then the aldermen, the sheriffs and the city 
officers, in rotation, advance to the new Lord 
Mayor and congratulate him. The Lord Mayor 
signs a receipt for the city plate, which is in- 
trusted to his keeping during his Mayoralty, 
and he is also presented with various kevs and 
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seals which are officially used during his year of 
office. The new and the old Lord Mayors walk 
together out of the hall and return to the Man- 
sion House in the same state carriage, the 
trumpeters preceding them and the bells of the 
neighboring Church of St. Lawrence Jewry ring- 
ing out a merry peal in honor of the city’s 
new chief. It used to be the custom, even 
down to the last twelve or fifteen years, for 
the two Lord Mayors—the incoming and the 
outgoing—to give jointly a banquet at the 
Mansion House in the evening after the admis- 
sion; but as this was felt to be too much 
of a strain on the civic dignitaries on the eve 
of the great festival of ‘‘Lord Mayor’s Day,”’ 
it has been wisely and humanely abandoned. 
The next day being November 9th, unless 
that date happens to fall upon a Sunday, when 
the ceremony is observed next day, the final act 
of admitting the Lord Mayor takes place, when, 
escorted amid all the pomp and ceremony of the 
Lord Mayor’s show, the first citizen of London 
is presented to the judges of the Queen’s Bench 
Division of the High Courts of Justice at the 
Law Courts. Formerly the Lord Mayor, by 
Charter of Henry III., was presented to the 
barons-of the exchequer for admission, and even 
the present generation remembers the solemn 
and sententious political orations delivered by 
Lord Chief Baron (Sir Fitz Roy) Kelly on these 
occasions ; but since the abolition of the Court 
of Exchequer under the Judicature Acts, the 
ceremony takes place in the Queen’s Bench, and 
the dignitaries of the city are now treated to an 
address, with no right of reply, from the presid- 
ing judge, generally from a text warning them 
to set their house in order, and that civic insti- 
tutions can only continue to exist, not merely 
on the prestige of past achievements, but so long 
as they fulfill and come up to the requirements 
of nineteenth-century requirements. The Re- 
membrancer prepares their lordships of the 
Queen’s Bench two days previously for the task 
of receiving the Lord Mayor at their lordship’s 
bar on Lord Mayor’s Day, for, by a legal fiction, 
it is presumed that, up to that moment, the 
high court have no official cognizance of such a 
functionary as London’s chief magistrate, or 
even the slightest knowledge that the honor of 
receiving him awaits them. Nor, too, does the 
Lord Chief Justice or the senior judge present, 
seem aware—until ‘‘Mr. Remembrancer’’ con- 
veys to him—that he has to be the spokesman 
of admitting the Lord Mayor on the occasion. 
On Lord Mayor’s Day--be it the 9th or the 
10th—the civic procession wends its way from 
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Guildhall to the Law Courts. The grand parapher- 
nalia to which one is now accustomed is of very 
modern origin. Down to the last forty years, or 
less, the Lord Mayor and the citizens used to go 
by water to Westminster in their state barges to 
be admitted, but the river corttye was ultimately 
discontinued, and now the street pageant takes 
its place. As, in any case, it would have been 
impossible, in these later days, to alight at the 
new Law Courts from the river, the change is 
not an unacceptable one. Without going into 
the intricacies of the show itself—the accompani- 
ments of which vary from year to year, accord- 
ing to the ideas of the Lord Mayor and Sheriffs’ 
Committee—one presumes that the new Lord 
Mayor arrives safely and soundly from his pas- 
sage through the streets at the Law Courts. The 
following formalities then occur. On the en- 
trance of the civic dignitaries into the Court of 
Queen’s Bench Division they proceed to the bar 
of the court (the judges being all covered.) 
The Lord Mayor wears his three-cornered hat, 
and the sword and mace bearers bear their in- 
signia reversed. The new Lord Mayor makes 
three obeisances to the Court, taking off his hat 
after each, and his salutations are returned by 
their lordships on the Bench, who also remove 
their quaint hats. The recorder addresses the 
judges, and presents the old and the new Lord 
Mayors. The Chief Justice, or the senior judge 
in attendance, welcomes the chief magistrate 
(who stands uncovered while being thus ad- 
dressed), and says some ornate and compliment- 
ary words of him and his predecessor. Then the 
Queen’s Remembrancer administers the declara- 
tion to the Lord Mayor, who repeats it after him 
and signs it. In olden times, as we have seen in 
the case of the Lord Mayor’s admission at Guild- 
hall, a quaint oath was administered ; but now- 
adays the following brief and businesslike decla- 
ration takes its place—viz. : ‘‘I, So-and-so, do 
solemnly, sincerely and truly declare that I will 
faithfuliy perform the duties of my office as Lord 
Mayor of the City of London.’”’ The recorder 
next reads a warrant appointing the Attorney of 
the Citizens of London to sue, prosecute, defend 
and lay claim to all their privileges and franchises 
in the Queen’s Bench Division, and prays that 
the warrant may he recorded. The Lord Chief 
Justice, addressing the Queen’s Remembranccr, 
says : ‘‘ Let the warrant be recorded.’’ In former 
days the ceremony was of greater duration, for 
the three puisne barons of the exchequer each 
administered an oath to the late Lord Mayor, as 
escheator and gauger, to his deputy escheator 
and to the deputy gauger ; but now the ceremo- 
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nial is confined to what has been narrated, though 
before the civic dignitaries depart, the recorder 
invites the judges to dine with the Lord Mayor 
and the sheriffs at the Guildhall banquet in the 
evening. The Lord Chief Justice replies, ‘‘Some 
of their lordships will have the pleasure of at- 
tending,’’ and, after more obeisances and saluta- 
tions, and amid many placements and displace- 
ments of hats on the part of the judges and the 
Lord Mayor, the civic dignitaries take their leave, 
and return through the strects to the Lord Mayor's 
Banquet at Guildhall—joined on the way thither 
by the Lady Mayoress and her maids of honor— 
where the cabinet ministers and others of ‘light 
and leading”’ are entertained, and where specches 
which may have—as they have had in the past— 
vital conseyuence to international as well as na- 
tional peace are delivered. By the time, after all 
these formalities are concluded, the new Lord 
Mayor lays his head on his pillow on the night 
of ‘Lord Mayor’s Day,’’ he may justly consider 
that, like the Village Blacksmith, he has ‘‘ earned 
a night’s repose,’’ and he may, at all events, be 
assured that his fellow-citizens wish him well in 
the year of mayoralty on which he has at last 
entered. 

The banquet which is given by the Lord 
Mayor and sheriffs to Her Majesty’s ministers, 
judges and ambassadors, is probably the most 
unique gathering of all civic festivities through- 
out the kingdom. In brilliance it is excelled 
only by the splendid receptions which are ac- 
corded to foreign kings and potentates and the 
gigantic balls, one of which was held in the 
Jubilee year. Moreover, of late years, the ocea- 
sion has been recorded as a convenient oppor- 
tunity for the disclosure of the foreign policy of 
the government of the day by the Prime Min- 
ister. For these, and many other reasons, there 
is a great and general anxiety to secure a ticket 
of admission and to be well-placed. Many are 
the subterfuges which are resorted to, and when 
they are successful the importunate recipient of 
a card may go about, and with an off-hand man- 
ner declare that a ticket has been ‘sent him.”’ 
This is a rather hard nut to crack, considering 
that the function is hedged about by precedent 
and by tradition ; and it is by no means an easy 
matter to override the rules and regulations 
which have been from time to time laid down 
by the corporation, and which govern the pre- 
eedure of the Lord Mayor-elect and sheriffs’ com- 
mittee who have the ordering and management 
of the banquet. This committee consists of 
twelve gentlemen, not necessarily commoners, 
who are nominated by the Lord Mayor and the 
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sheriffs. They appoint a chairman and honor- 
ary secretary, and as assistant secretary the chief 
clerk of the Remembrancer acts, the Remem- 
-brancer himself, as the official responsible for 
civic ceremonial, of course, advising the com- 
mittee in their deliberations. 

The chief trouble is to make the best use of 
the space at command. There is room for be- 
tween 800 and 900 guests, the old Court of Ex- 
chequer, which used to hold 200 more, being no 
longer available. On the other hand, the ca- 
pacity of the Guildhall has been increased by the 
addition of a gallery and by the erection of the 
library ; a magnificent reception hall has been 
provided in lieu of the old council chamber. 
The library is also used for dancing instead of 
one end of the Guildhall, which some years ago 
had to be hurriedly cleared for that purpose. 

The hustings are now the centre tables, and 
they form a complete block in the middle of the 
hall, on the plan of a gridiron, the arms extend- 
ing across from Beckford’s monument to that of 
Wellington. The Lord Mayor sits (the late Lord 
Mayor being on his right) with his back to a 
magnificent sideboard of plate, a great deal of 
which comes from the Mansion House. It is in- 
sured to an enormous amount, and is placed 
very near to the porch, leading from the spe- 
cially erected crush-room in Guildhall yard. 
Passage from the porch to the corridor on the 
other side of Guildhall is for the time closed. 

On the Lord Mayor’s right are the cabinet 
ministers and the senior sheriff at the corner, 
and on his left the judges and junior sheriff at 
the opposite corner. Seated on the outer side of 
the wings of the top table are, respectively, the 
ambassadors and the members of the govern- 
ment and the official visitors, whilst the inner 
side is occupied by the aldermen, who, of all 
the vast company, alone have the privilege of 
bringing two ladies, without tickets, too. 

There are six separate tables, each laid with 
twirty-two covers, inclosed within the wings of 
the top table. The Lord Mayor’s friends fill 
forty-six scats of the two middle tables. Next 
to them, on the right, are the press, and at the 
table on the left the high officers, and beyond 
these again are twenty-three of the senior 
sherifi’s friends, and a like number of the 
junior sheriff's, each party to themselves. 

Three hundred and thirteen guests being thus 
provided for, the remaining five hundred are ac- 
commodated in bloeks, which run parallel with the 
length of the hall, six tables at the gallery end, 
and five at the other. Under the gallery there are 
three more, and in it six others, space in the lat- 
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ter being reserved to twenty-six of the Lord 
Mayor’s friends, whilst each sheriff is allowed a 
baker’s dozen. 

Thus, in return for his £1,000, the Lord 
Mayor entertains seventy-two people, and the 
sheriffs, who find £500 apiece, each thirty-six, 
for the greater number of seats fall by right to 
the common councilors and their ladies. Each 
ward is by itself, taking the best-placed table 
year by year. Ifa councilor is unable to attend, 
he can give to a friend one ticket only, and not 
two. 

With all these points to consider, one can un- 
derstand that the Remembrancer has a special 
method for avoiding confusion ; but a few peo- 
ple would realize the amount of printing in- 
volved, not merely in the elaborate invitation 
tickets, programmes, menus, and numbered 
plans for each guest, but also in respect of the 
vouchers which give a clear title to the seat 
specified thereon, and the colored cards which 
direct the coachmen of the carriages to stand in 
particular streets, so that the police can readily 
call up any vehicle that may be required. 

With regard to the banquet itself, the modern 
system of confiding the contract to one caterer 
gets rid of all the scandal connected with the 
waste of wine, and the necessity for ‘bottle 
men’? and padlocked wine-baskets. In those 
days the caterer was under an obligation to sup- 
ply, besides the 250 tureens of real turtle, 200 
bottles of sherbet, six dishes of fish, 80 entrées, 
four boiled turkeys with oysters, 60 roast pullets, 
60 dishes of fowls, 46 dishes of capons, six of 
Indian curries, 50 French pies, 60 pigeon pics, 
53 ornamented hams, 43 tongues, two quarters of 
lamb, two barons of beef, 13 sirloins, six dishes 
of asparagus, 60 of mashed potatoes, 44 of shell 
fish, four of prawns, 80 roast turkeys, six lev- 
erets, 80 pheasants, 24 geese, 40 dishes of par- 
tridges, 15 of wild fowl, 50 blancmanges, 40 
dishes of creamed tarts, 40 of almond pastry, 30 
of oranges, 20 chantilly baskets, 60 dishes of 
mince pies and 56 salads ; and for dessert, huge 
quantities of pines, hothouse grapes, apples, 
pears, walnuts, preserves and ices. 

In this stupendous catalogue of edibles there 
figured, it will be noticed, two barons of beef, 
and these majestic dishes—which are cooked in 
the crypt, where a fine range of gas stoves may 
be seen—are: still retained, and they are carved 
with a great deal of show by the servers in white 
dresses who stand upon pulpits. 

The committee are very watchful over their 
pantry, for it is yet the practice to require the 
contractor to leave all untouched and ‘ broken”? 
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food behind him ; and on the day following the 
feast these remains, which frequently consist of 
whole turkeys, fowls, game pies, etc., are dis- 
tributed to the poor. 

Also the old plan is followed when, soon after 
midday on the ninth, the committee go round 
the hall and carefully lock up every door, to 
prevent the intrusion of strangers, whilst, with 
the same idea, and likewise to guard against fire, 
watchmen are placed upon the roof. 

The choosing of the wine—and in the old three- 

bottle days the guests used to get through from 
150 to 200 dozen among them—is now a mere 
formality. Originally it was made the excuse 
for a little dinner, which was adjourned as often 
as not to the next day, the tasting not having 
been completed ; and once, when the quality of 
the champagne was questioned, the wine mer- 
chant was called upon to attend before the com- 
mittee, whilst two bottles, ‘taken promiscu- 
ously,’? were opened, drunk, and pronounced, 
as it happened, ‘‘ cqual to sample.”’ 
_ At one time the City Lands’ Committee grant- 
ed £200 to pay for the lighting of Guildhall, and 
a wonderful cut-glass star, which required days 
to piece together, was put up in the west window. 
There was then what was called a ‘‘lighting-up 
rehearsal,’”’ and again a little dinner. The £200 
grant is made yet, and the dinner takes place, 
but the rehearsal itself is a thing of the past. The 
corporation go to the expense of putting down a 
special floor for the banquet, and other calls are 
made upon its purse. 

Another ‘‘little dinner’’ which is maintained 
is that of the audit of the committee’s accounts, 
some curious specimens of which, dating nearly 
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a century back, may be seen in the Guildhall 


‘Library. 


There are many other peculiarities connected 
with the banquet. The principal guests, when 
received in the library, are treated to an ovation, 
and it has been remarkable that Mr. Balfour has 
always been loudly cheered since he assumed the 
Trish secretaryship, and the applause was repeat- 
ed when he rose to speak. It has grown to be 
a custom for the band to play the march in 
‘‘Scipio’’ as the procession enters the hall. The 
menu of the banquet is principally of cold <lishes, 
and, of course, cannot compare with a Mansion 
House entertainment. 

After grace, as at the Mansion House, the 
toastmaster reads out a list of the names of the 
principal guests, and then cries: ‘‘ My masters, 
the aldermen, knights, esquires, and gentlemen 
all, the Lord Mayor and the Lady Mayoress, Mr. 
Alderman and Sheriff—and Mr. Sheriff—drink 
to you in a loving cup and bid you alla hearty 
welcome.’’ Harker, the toastmaster, used to 
raise his voice upon the ‘‘all.’’ 

The loving cup, with its quaint etiquette, is 
circulated, and with the toasts the labors of the 
reporters begin. Of late years a special telegraph 
wire has been connected to the hall for the speedy 
transmission of the speeches to the clubs and in- 
stitutions. 

After the banquet comes the dancing, but 
since people have lived long distances from the 
city the party has broken up soon after 1 A. ¥., 
when the hallkeeper and his assistants make a 
tour of the premises to make certain that every- 
thing is safe and there is no risk of destroying 
the ancient fabric by carelessness and fire. 


“GOING 


By WILLIAM 


Gorse home—the blithe birds singing 
Soft from every bank and spray, 
Faint winds to the uplands winging 
Incense from the new-mown hay ; 
Qer her brow the year’s first: roses, 
In her heart Love’s first delight ; 
Going home as sunset closes— 
Good-night, pretty one, good-night ! 
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Going home—the dark clouds frowning, 
Naught around but ceaseless din, 
Even Pity’s accents drowning 
In the world of tears and sin; 
On her brow no longer gladness, 
In her heart Care’s hopeless blight ; 
Going home to shade and sadness— 
Good-night, weary one, good-night ! 


Going home—the stars awaking, 
Calm above the city’s roar, 
Tidings unto worn hearts breaking, 
Of repose for evermore ; 
On her brow retreating sorrow, 
In her heart returning light ; 
Going home till Joy’s good-morrow— 
Good-night, happy one, good-night ! 


ZA 


LOVE’S SERVICE. 
By CHARLES F. JOHNSON, 


Love called to a young man, winningly, 
‘*Come, join the ranks of my company, 
And take the field in my service.” 


But the young man said, ‘“‘ There are other things 
Than blushes and kisses and flowers and rings, 
Of far more worth than your service. 


‘**There’s business and sport and pleasure and art ; 
Your war is mere folly, your weapon a dart ; 
I’ve no time to spare for your service.” 


Love turned lightly away when he heard the rebuff, 
Of voung volunteers there were more than enough 
To fill up the ranks of his service. 


But time, passing by, made clear to the mage # 
That they are the wisest who join when they can 
The worshipful ranks of Love's service. 


So he offered to Love his jewels and coin ; 
Forgetting his age he thought he would join 
The throng who pressed to Love’s service. 


But Love answered, lightly, “The day has gone by 
A sere autumn leaf is too old and too dry 
For a garland worn in my service. 
“You can buy, if you like, a friendly regard, 
And perhaps it may seem, if you try very hard, 
As if you were in my service. 


“But the raw recruits of my household guard 
I take from the young; the old are debarred 
From taking the oaths of my service. 


“The countersign’s ‘ Youth.’ Can you give it?’ ‘Ah, no.” 


“Then right about face. 


You’re too old and too slow 


To learn the details of my service.” 
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THE CROSS OF SANTIAGO. 


| EING somewhat out of the 
way of common traffic, and 
situated on a narrow side- 
street, the Café Nacional 
was not known to the gen- 
eral public of Havana. Yet 
Pedro Lopez, its fat and 
greasy proprietor, could not complain of a dull 
business, as he looked around the little room one 
pleasant evening in the early part of March, 189-. 

It was about seven o'clock, and the place was 
well filled, nearly every one of the small oval 
tables being occupied by groups of men, whose 
dark faces, when they could be scen through the 
clouds of cigarette smoke, betrayed the deepest 
excitement. The only person in the place who 
seemed to be there for the purpose of eating was 
a tall, fair, lazy-looking man, about thirty-five 
years of age, who lounged back in his uncomfort- 
able chair and sipped his black coffee placidly, 
watching, with a trace of amusement in his blue 
eyes, the scene around him. His silence was so 
obvious in the midst of the general conversation 
going on, that several uneasy, not to say hostile, 
glances were cast in his direction. Gerald Hast- 
ings, however, was not *he man to be disturbed 
by this, even had he known «iat his inoffensive 
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By BEATRICE BELLIDO DE LUNA. 


and quiet behavior gave just cause for suspicion, 
which was the case. 

In fact, the Café Nacional was the favorite ren- 
dezvous of the friends of the rebellion, which at 
this time was shaking the political foundations 
of Cuba. Havana stood almost alone in loyalty 
to Spain: but although the patriots of that city 
were comparatively in the minority, their zeal 
was none the less eager. While they dared not 
air their sentiments too openly, they could mect 
in some safe place and lay their plans. Thus it 
was that the appearance of a stranger where un- 
familiar faces were seldom seen could not fail to 
arouse.distrust. Only the day before several ar- 
rests had been made, and the spies and emis- 
saries of the encmy were to be feared on every 
side. They could not tell that. Hastings, who 
had been sent to the island in the interests of 
one of the big New York dailies, had merely 
happened into the place in search of a Bohemian 
resort, and had not been in the city long enough 
to guess its character. 

He finished his coffee and cigar and rose to go, 
when suddenly the latticed door was pushed 
open, and a girl entered and stood half hesitat- 
ing on the threshold. 

She was dressed in the usual country costume, 
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a short, scant skirt, and a low, sleeveless bodice. 
A red scarf was thrown carelessly over her short, 
dark curls, and her neck, arms and ankles were 
bare. In spite of her dress Hastings could not 
help thinking that she was not exactly what she 
seemed, for her face did not belong to the com- 
mon class. A close observer would have noticed 
that her red lips, curved by a smile, were proud 
rather than sensual. Her straight, level brows, 
delicate nose, and, above all, the perfect coloring 
of her skin, showed gentle blood. She had the 
long-lashed, dusky eyes of Cuba, and the haughty 
bearing of old Spain. 

In response to Pedro’s invitation she stepped 
further into the room, and began to sing, in low, 
sweet tones, a plaintive love song. Enthusiastic 
applause greeted the close, and silver pieces were 
showered upon her from all directions, Hastings 
coolly tossing her a yellow coin. Hastily gath- 
cring up the money, she bowed gracefully, and 
then, striking the strings of her guitar more 
loudly, she began the national air of Cuba Libre, 
the darling hymn of the revolution. 

In an instant, forgetful of danger, every voice 
in the room had joined hers. But, before the 
chorus was reached, the door was thrust violently 
open, and a troop of Spanish soldiers entered. 

The captain threw his arm familiarly around 
the girl’s neck, and placed his hand over her 
mouth, a 

‘tAh, Chonita !’ he said, wrathfully, ‘so you 
sing to the rebels also? We must stop those 

retty lips awhile, Carita !"’ afd he bent forward 
as if to kiss her; but Hastings, secing her look 
of helpless indignation, sprang forward and 
struck the man full in the face. 

A scene of the wildest confusion ensued. Loy- 
alists and rebels grappled together, tables were 
overttirned and dishes broken. The oflicer with 
whom Hastings had interfered, recovering from 
his blow, paid no more attention to the stranger, 
but again endeavored to grasp the girl. 

To this end he seized her arm, but started 
back again, pale to the lips. ‘ Madre de Dios!” 
he gasped, ‘‘ the Cross of Santiago !"’ 

In the struggle the girl’s bodice had been torn, 
and now falling back, disclosed, suspended from 
her neck on a fine gold chain, a large cross of the 
same metal, set with a stone which resembled a 
diamond, except that the usual Drilliancy was 
lacking. It was at this that the Spaniard was 
gazing, with staring eyes, like one bereft of his 
senses. 

Chonita drew her dress together hastily, and 
held up her hand in warning. ‘‘Silencio !’’ she 
raid, sternly. ‘‘ En boco cerrada, no entran mos- 
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cas.’? (A closed mouth catches no flies.) Then 
turning to Hastings with an imperious ‘‘ Come!” 
she stepped out into the street unmolested. 

He followed her amazed, yet loth to give up 
the adventure. It was quite dark by this time, 
and the brilliant southern stars and soft air 
seemed doubly calm and quiet after the tumult 
they had left, sounds of which could still be 
heard. His guide led him a short distance down 
the street, then turned abruptly into a narrow 
alley, lined on each side with dark warchouscs. 
Here she stopped, and, holding out her hand to 
her companion, said, hurriedly : ‘‘ You saved 
me from an insult, sefior—I thank you.”’ 

*“Tt was nothing,’’ stammered Hastings, at a 
loss for words. 

“‘Tt was a kindness, and you risked a dan- 
ger,’’ she answered. ‘‘Chonita de Santiago docs 
not forget. We shall meet again, sefior. Adios!’ 
And she walked swiftly away, leaving him to 
find his way back to the city alone. 

The average newspaper man is not romantic, 
and Hastings was no exception to this rule. He 
looked upon the episode in the light of an oc- 
currence which was only more evidence of the 
excitable Cuban character, and entirely in keep- 
ing with his surroundings. It must be con- 
fessed that he also saw a good chance for a story 
in investigating the mystery of the jewel which 
the girl wore in her bosom. For the next few 
days, however, he had little chance to think at 
all of the matter, as he was kept very busy wir- 
ing news to his paper of the several engage- 
ments which took place at nearby towns, au- 
thentic reports being difficult to obtain. 

One day, about two weeks after the affair in 
the café, as he was leaving the telegraph office, 
someone touched his arm, and, turning, he saw 
a ragged boy standing at his elbow. Notwith- 
standing the brown stains on his face, and the 
perfect disguise, he at once recognized the eves 
of Chonita. 

“Turn down the first street to your left, walk 
to the end and ‘wait for me,” she whispered, ard 
was gone before he had time to answer. 

Obeying her directions, he found himself in 
front of an old-looking house, surrounded by a 
high wall, in the crevices of which weeds and 
passion flowers were growing. An iron gate 
guarded the entrance, and as he stood looking 
for some signs of life, it was opened from the 
inside and a voice bade him enter. He did go, 
and the gate swinging back, shut him inte - 
small court, which seemed to be the center of a 
dilapidated brick house The person who had 
admit 4 him wa s..ne other than Chonita her- 
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self, only in a new character, and that of the 
mistress of the house, 

She had been looking for him for days, she 
said, in order that she might in some way re- 
turn the courtesy he had shown her and explain 
her situation. She seemed anxious to caution 
him not to mention the fact of his having seen 
the jeweled cross in her possession. The Span- 
iard, she told him, would never speak of it, 
and as he, Hastings, had been the only one be- 
sides near enough to notice, she wanted to ask 
him also to keep silence. This he readily prom- 
ised to do. 

After the first embarrassment had worn off, 
she became quite confidential. She lived alone, 
she said, with her uncle, who was blind, and no 
one knew of her real identity. The mysterious 
cross was an ancient heirloom, and had never 
been in the possession of anyone outside of her 
family, that was why she did not wish it to be 
seen, as it would betray the secret of her birth. 
With a little urging she told the strange story 
connected with it. 

Carly in the history of Spain, Leon de Santi- 
ago had saved his sovercign’s life, at the peril of 
his own, for which act of valor he was rewarded 
by the gift of a gold cross, in which was set a 
diamond of remarkable brilliancy and great 
value. Beside being the sacred emblem the 
jewel was said to possess a peculiar power to 
protect its owner, as long as he remained above 
reproach. In recognition of the gift, Leon de 
Santiago adopted it as the family crest, and an 
oath on it was considered doubly binding. 

Whether the influence of the jewel had any- 
thing to do with it or not, the Santiagos became 
more and more powerful, until they occupied 
the highest position at court, and they, at least, 
attributed their success to some superhuman 
agency. 

They continued to prosper until Guido de 
Santiago, the great grandson of Leon, dishonored 
them by swearing on the cross, which had fallen 
to him in the line of descent, a false oath to save 
his own life, and thus betrayed that of his friend. 

From that time the brilliancy of the diamond 
had disappeared. Guido and his sons died hor- 
rible deaths, and the family rapidly degen- 
erated. What had been a blessing now became 
a curse, and the Cross of Santiago, which had 
been revercd of all men, was now looked upon 
with a shudder. It was said that for the dou- 
ble infamy of one man the whole race had been 
doomed to perdiiion, and the stain could not be 
removed from the diamond until some act of 
expiation should be wrought by some rember 
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of the family. So far this had never been done, 
and the Santiagos had almost entircly disap- 
peared. Chonita, fired with an enthusiasm 
which was little less than divine, had become a 
spy, hoping to serve her country—she was an 
ardent loyalist—and by some act of hers to 
bring back the luster to the precious stone, 
dimmed by her ancestor’s sin, and lift the dis- 
grace which lay upon her name. She had al- 
ready been of great service to the government 
in discovering the meeting places of the rebels. 
To Hastings the story meant but little more 


‘than a pretty legend, but it lent the girl an 


added charm in his tired eyes, and he accepted 
her at first as a fascinating novelty, with a spice 
of danger. Hardly a day passed after this with- 
out a meeting between the two, and before either 
realized it, friendship had ripened into love. 
They dared not be seen together in public, but 
managed to spend many happy hours in the ol¢ 
court of Chonita’s home, when the hot southerr 
noons made life unbearable elsewhere, or during 
the soft nights, when they would row out to the 
harbor and let the time slip with the tide. 

In the beginning Hastings had tried to per- 
suade the girl from her dangerous life, but she 
had pledged herself to the Spanish commander 
to get certain papers from the rebels, and until 
she had done this she would promise nothing. 
So he was forced to be content with things as 
they were, and seeing how dear the project was 
to her, he let her have her way and said no 
more. 

The days slipped by, and still the trombles did 
not cease. In every part of the island new up- 
risings took place. The Cuban patriots gained 
in forces day after day, and what at first was 
looked on as a mere insurrection threatened to 
become a serious war. Hastings was forced to 
leave Havana for a while in order to be nearer 
the scene of action, and love fora time had to 
give way to duty. The night of his return to 
the city Chonita came to him trembling with ex- 
citement. ‘At last I have them,’’ she said. 
‘(Everything is here,’’? and she showed him a 
packet hidden in her bosom. Then she told him 
how she had dined with one of the Cubans. and 
in the course of the evening had obtained from 
him the information desired and some valuable 
notes. 

‘When they are delivered my work is done,’’ 
she concluded. ‘‘ Bat I think I am suspected, 
for I was watched on my way here; and Gon- 
zalez, the man who gave them ‘o me, has awak- 
ened to his folly and sworn to redeem himecilf. 
It will be difficult to reach the fort in safety.”’ 
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Hastings watched her gloomily. .She was pale 
and quivering in every limb. She had never be- 
fore looked so slight and girlish, and the thought 
of her in the hands of her enemies .filled him with 
a blind rage. He knew that nothing would change 
her purpose, and that the papers must, be deliv- 
ered that night. So he spoke with a sudden reso- 
lution. 

‘Give me the papers,’’ he said, quietly. 
will take them for you.”’ 

She looked at him in amazement. 
she gasped. 

“Yes,’’ he answered. ‘‘Give them to me—do 
you hear ?—or, by God, I will take them from 
you! At any rate you shall not go!’ 

Frightened at his manner, she handed him the 
package, then stood dismayed ; for, without a 
word, he strode swiftly away. She called his 
name, but he gave no sign of hearing, and was 
soon out of sight. 

Hastings knew well the danger of his under- 
taking. His life—and, more than that, his 
honor—was at stake. As a citizen of the United 
States he had no right to meddle with the poli- 
tics of Cuba ; but, as a man, he could not let the 
woman he loved risk a danger while he remained 
quiet. He knew Chonita’s plan well, as they 
had often talked it over. 

He arrived at his destination in safety and 
without meeting any one, except just as he 
reached the barracks, where he thought he saw a 
man jump from the wall and run rapidly in the 
direction from which he had come; but he 
thought little of the circumstance at the time. 
He passed the sentinel at the gate, giving him 
the countersign, after which his plan was to 
climb to the little balcony, where the Spanish 
officer usually sat alone and smoked after din- 
ner, and deliver the papers to him unobserved. 

As he stepped quietly over the railing he could 
see the dim outline of the man’s form in his 
chair, and, going to him, he laid his hand on 
his shoulder, speaking in a low voice. , 


eT 


“You !’ 


To his surprise he received no answer, and, . 


touching him again, he was horrified to find his 
hand wet with a thick, slimy substance, which 
his instinct told him was blood. In an instant 
it all flashed over him. The general had been 
murdered, and the man whom he had se... jump- 
ing from the wall had done the deed. Just then 
there was a noise inside, and a bright - xht was 
flashed on the balcony. Two mensr wypr 
the window, seized Hastings a: ard faite 
away, while the alarm was quickly spread thrite!: 
the garrison. The next day all Havana kne j,:: 
the Spanish commander had been murdere: 
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the American, who was known to be the friend 
of the Cubans. Conclusive evidence was found 
in the fact that important papers had been dis- 
covered in his possession. - 

Of course the matter occasioned a great deal of 
excitement, and it was generally thought that 
the American would be condemned, as he main- 
tained an obstinate silence and would give no 
reason for his presence on the balcony, or tell 
how the papers came in his possession. 

His trial was conducted secretly, but in the 
midst of it word was brought to the officer in 
charge that a woman demanded admittance, say- 
ing that she. could give important evidence. A 
few moments later she entered the room. It-was 
Chonita ! 

She was pale and haggard, and her eyes looked 
wild, but she spoke plainly enough. 

“‘T come,’’ she said, ‘‘to confess. 
guilty one!’ 

An exclamation broke from Hastings’s lips, but 
unheeding it, she continued, steadily: ‘‘The man 
is innocent. If any one is to die, I am the one. 
I obtained the papers from Gonzalez, and gave 
them to the sefior there for safekeeping until I 
could deliver them. He knew nothing of thcir 
nature. ‘The Spanish officer was my lover, and 
for him I betrayed the Cubans more than once. 
But we quarreled, and I killed him. I had not 
time to get the papers back. What the sefior was 
doing on the balcony I do not know; but he i 
innocent—I swear it !”’ 

Hastings alone knew that she was speaking 
falsely, but his protestations were sternly si- 
lenced, and he was forced to stand quict. The 
girl did not look at ‘im, and made her state- 
ment without faltering. Her story seemed plaus- 
ible enough to the judges. Everyone knew her 
as the girl who had sung at the fort at different 
times, and in the cafés, and she was known to 
be a favorite of the general’s. For all they knew, 
he might have been her lover, as she said. This 
pnt a new feature on the case, and they were 
glad torr. e the American. To the girl they 
gave.the s.vice between leaving Cuba inside of 
three days or entering the convent. If this was 
not done, her life must be forfeited. And she 
must also take her oath that what she said was 
true. : 

Hope came back to Hastings’s heart when he 
heard her sentence. The disgrace attached to 
her secmed but a trifle, for h», at any rate, was 
«red of her innocence. Ch.» ta turned a lit- 

- valer when asked if e.: ald take her oath. 
Jas 6 rood Catholie ie ed this would doom 
ener _ mut uid not hesitate. 


I am the 


Vy ceeyer 
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““SUDDENLY THE LATTICED DOOR WAS PUSHED OPEN, AND A GIRL ENTERED,” 


**T swear that every word I have spoken is the 
truth !’’ she said, solemnly. ‘‘F . ‘ar it by my 
mother’s honor! By the Blood dt’Jesus, I”? — 
here she obeyed a sudden impulse, and, drawing 
the cross from her bosom, she kissed it, saying, 
passionately : ‘‘I swear it by the Holy Cross of 
Santiago !’’ 

A thrill went through the room, and every eye 
was turned on the girl, who stood silent, yet with 
an unearthly light on her face, pressing the cross 
to her bosom. 

Not a word was spoken until a priest who sat 
beside the commander grasped the man’s arm. 

Vol. XLIV.— 38. 


**Look !’? he said, hoarsely, pointing with a 
trembling finger, his face nearly livid with awe. 
*“It is a miracle !”’ 

A stillness like death fell on those around, for 
the rays of the sun, which fell through the nar- 
row window, touched the cross and showed the 
lustuliess stone, sparkling with a brilliancy that 
almost dazzled their eyes. Now red, now blue, 
now surning with a hot, white flame, it flashed 
fe... the fire which had been dimmed for a cen- 
tury dnd a half, and told the awestruck company 
that the stain had at last been lifted from the 
neme of Santiago. 


~ 
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LAE RIVER. EDEN 


By E. RIMBALT DIBDIN. 


A BEAUTIFUL name, and scenery worthy of 
that name, have not sufficed to make the River 
Eden generally popular. Proximity to the 
mountain region of Cumberland has condemned 
it to comparative neglect. Not one in each 
thousand of visitors to the Lake District thinks it 
worth while to turn aside from the beaten track 
and acquaint himself with Eden’s gentler 
charms, and yet there are few, even among the 
many lovely rivers of England, that better repay 
aitention. For those who do know it, the charm 


is perhaps the greater because it is not known 
and __hack- 


One does not care to inquire too curiously as 
to the origin of the name; so appropriate is it 
in its original Chaldean meaning to the rich and 
smiling valley through which the Eden takes its 
course from its source in the grim, rain-swept 
moorlands of Westmoreland to its issue at the 
sad and sullen Solway sands. Hemmed in on 
either side by the stern ‘‘forests’’ of the North, 
it is indeed ‘‘a place of pleasure and delight” 
which might fitly suggest to the folk of old time 
a likeness to the garden where there grew ‘‘ every 
tree that is pleasant to the sight and good for 


neyed — just 
as no late 
lover of 
Louis Stev- 
enson ever 
tasted the pe- 
culiar secret 
joy of pos- 
session that 
was theirs 
who, keener 
of percep- 
tion, discov- 
ered and 
loved his 
writings 
years before 
he was form- 
ally discov- 
ered by tardy 
critics. 


| 


WEIR AT ARMATHWAITE, 


THE RIVER EDEN. 


food.’’ It would be unjust to 
the science of philology, how- 
ever, not to add that its pro- 
fessors are, doubtless, able to 
supply a more scientific, if less 
agreeable, interpretation. It is 
a poor philologer who cannot 
take the poetry out of a pretty 
name. 

The approach to the valley 
of the Eden from the south, as 
one travels on the Midland 
Railway line, is well calculated 
to provoke a traveler’s interest, 
and the river would perhaps be 
much better known if it were 
not usual to travel to the Lake 
District by the London and 
Northwestern line, by which 
route one is carried down the 
less notable valley of the tribu- 
tary Petterill. After leaving 
Hellifield, on the Midland route, 
the train climbs over bare, cheer- 
less, limestone fells, where for 
many miles there is little of 
interest beyond an occasional 
glimpse of huge shouldered 
valleys dipping east or west 
into pleasanter lands. Sheep 
and sometimes cattle are nib- 
bling the scanty grass that 
struggles for existence in the 
keen air on_ shallow _ soil, 
through which the white rocks 
everywhere crop out; human 
dwellings are few, and_befit- 
tingly cheerless of aspect. When 
the eye has grown tired of 
the savage grandeur of the scene, a change 
gradually begins to announce itself. A wide, 
fertile expanse, clothed with trees and verdant 
fields, is entered, and at Kirkby Stephen the upper 
valley of the Eden is disclosed in all its beauty. 
Thence to Carlisle the river is closely followed, 
and ever and anon there are ravishing glimpses 
of wooded banks, ruddy cliffs and smiling river 
curves to delight the traveler. 

The Eden has its rise in Mallerstang, above 
Kirkby Stephen: one of numerous mountain 
streams that trickle from the moist sides of the 
great Pennine range—the ‘‘ backbone of Eng- 
land.’’ On the other side of the watershed, at 
no great distance from Eden Springs, the Yore 
begins to flow toward the Ouse, and so on to 
the German Ocean. At Kirkby Stephen tlie 
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WETHIIERAL BRIDGE. 


river, having already taken toll from various 
tributaries, is considerable in volume, and at 
Stenkrith Bridge falls noisily and picturesquely 
in a cataract into a boiling gulf known as Coop- 
karnal Hole. The rocks are so fantastically 
carved and undermined by the water that in a 
dry season the river bed in places appears to be 
quite empty, the water making its way through 
subterraneous channels. The town is small and 
quaint, of great antiquity (as antiquity is under- 
stood in England), and possessed of an ancient 
Gothic church, whose bells, according to a slan- 
derous tradition, were come by in a questiona- 
ble fashion. The story is that Dick Whitting- 
ton was a native of Addingham parish—some 
twenty miles further down the Eden—and that, 
having built there at his own cost the Church of 
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Great Salkeld, he sent a peal of bells from Lon- 
don to make his pious gift complete. The bells 
reached Kirkby Stephen, but were somehow de- 
tained, and remain there to this day. The story 
is, no doubt, quite as true as many of ‘the 
other accepted fables regarding the great com- 
mercial hero. 

Ten miles from Kirkby Stephen the Eden 
flows by pleasant Appleby, which, indeed, it 
wellnigh surrounds —a_ little place, but one 
which boasts itself to have been of greater im- 
portance in the distant past. Like most old 


places in this 

region, it has 
had violent experiences, especially in connection 
with raiding Scotsmen, who on two occasions de- 
stroyed it with fire. 

About ten miles further down, after skirt- 
ing Cumberland for some distance, the Eden 
enters that county as it absorbs the waters of 
the Eamont, which brings contributions from 
Ullswater and Haweswater. Presently it flows 
by Eden Hall, where the Musgraves treasure 
an ancient glass chalice, which it seems was 
snatched from reveling fairies by a_ belated 
servant of the family. He managed to es- 
cape successfully with his booty, and brought 
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home with it the prediction of the litth folks 


that : 


“Tf e’er that glass should break or fal! 
Farewell the luck of Eden Hall.’ 


It must be an uncomfortable possession, even 
though wicked antiquaries have done their best 
to belittle the story by pronouncing the vessel to 
be ectlesiastical and of Oriental workmanship, 
forgetting that the fairies, as well as the sunshine 
and all other delightful circumstances of life, 
The legend 


come from the East. has_ been 


COTEHILL ISLAND. 


treated in rather leaden 
fashion by a Quaker poet, 
named Wiffen, in a ballad 
in which one traces the in- 
fluence of Scott, with a touch thrown in from 
‘*Tam o’ Shanter.’’? Uhland, in a much more 
spirited poem, well translated by Longfellow, 
narrates the supposed destruction of glass, hall 
and owner. 

At Eden Hall the river flows through charm- 
ing scenery, and past many places full of his- 
torical and legendary interest. At Little Sal- 
keld is the famous circle of monoliths known as 
‘‘Long Meg and her Daughters,’ one of the 
most notable ‘‘ Druidical’’ relics in the coun- 
try.- It provoked one, and by no means the 
worst, of those topographical sonnets which 
Wordsworth industriously manufactured apropos 
of the scenery of Cumberland and Westmore- 


land. It is 
ignificant of 
the general disregard 
ai of the Eden that it 
was only as a late after-thought that this singu- 
larly great and singularly unequal poet included 
it in his poetical gazetteer, with an apology for 
delays : - 
“Eden! till now thy beauty had I viewed 
By glimpses only, and confess with shame 
That verse of mine, whate’er its varying mood, 
Repeats but once the sound of thy sweet name. 


“ Yet fetched from Paradise that honor came, 
Rightfully borne ; for Nature gives thee flowers 
That have no rivals among British bowers ; 
And thy bold rocks are worthy of their fame. 


“ Measuring thy course, fair Stream! at length I pay 
To my life’s neighbor dues of neighborhood ; 
But I have traced thee on thy winding way 
With pleasure sometimes by the thought restrained 
Thet things far off are toiled for, while a good 
Not sought, because too near, is seldom gained.” 


It is recorded that one of those worthies who 
appear from time to time to furnish agitators 
with arguments for the abolition of landlords, 
decided to improve the value of his property by 
removing ‘‘that sisterhood forlorn’? which to 
Wordsworth seemed : 

“in hieroglyphic round 

Forthshadowing, some have deemed, the infinite, 

The inviolable God that tames the proud!” 


A party of workmen addressed themselves to the 
task with crowbars and gunpowder, but before 
much progress had been made there arose a 
storm of thunder, lightning, rain and hail, such 
as none had ever before experienced. The sacri- 
legious laborers fled incontinently before this 
terrific and timely outburst of the wrath of-of- 
fended Nature, and nothing would induce them 


CARLISLE, 


or any one else to recommence operations. 
At Armathwaite the Eden spreads out to the 
dimensions of a small lake, and the scenery of 
the banks is delightfully wooded, with jutting 
crags and infinite variety of light and shade. 
Presently the water hurries down a sounding 
cataract, soon, however, to subside again into 
the gentler mood which is its commoner one. 
From Armathwaite to Carlisle is about nine 
miles by rail—by the river I know not how 
much further; but if one’s powers of foot are 
sufficient, there is no more fascinating task than 
to follow the water all the way—for the most 
part easy enough of accomplishment in a dry 
season. At every turn there is variety, each new 
vista seeming to surpass the last. Here and 
there are eyots, the minor channels about which 
have each a peculiar charm. Grassy slopes, lush 
meadows, sombre woods and vividly-red sand- 
stone cliffs sueceed each other; and, here and 
there, a stately home looks forth over the trees. 
At Wetheral, where a great railway bridge—hap- 
pily, of stone—joins the steep banks, the pros- 
pect is enchanting. Wetheral, a charming place 
with a quaint old church, is perched on the left 
bank, while to the right are Corby Castle and 
grounds, of which a guide-book eloquently says: 
“‘The warm and delicate arrangement exceeds 
the power of description by pen or pencil.’’ The 
“‘Long Walk’’ in the grounds is a favorite re- 
sort, and there are caves and many other won- 
ders in the vicinity fo whet the palate of those 
who like their scenery spiced with singularity. 
Flowing onward, the river grows more and 
more Avon-like, until it reaches and sweeps 
about Carlisle, gathering there into its stream the 
waters of the Caldew and the Petterill, the Irth- 
ing having previously added just below Warwick 
the tribute of the Northumberland fells. The 
remaining progress of the Eden to the Solway is 


ee 
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through scenery less remarkable, but not with- 
out passages full of picturesque interest. The 
whole length of the river is about sixty-five 
miles. Not a mile of its course is lacking in 
peculiar charm, and, at its best, ‘‘The Stately 
Eden’’ may challenge comparison with any sis- 
ter water, however fair. Yet the wanderer on 
its banks seldom has his reveries disturbed by 
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from each other the sweet lessons first discovered 
for mankind in another Eden garden. They, too, 
are in Paradise, and for them, too, the day will 
come when an angel shall stand at the gate with 
a sword of flame. 

Carlisle, ‘‘the city on the Beautiful Waters,”’ 
is a picturesque, pleasant, small town, which 
threatens to multiply its chimneys and become 


VIEW FROM LONG WALK, CORBY CASTLE. 


the appearance of anything animate other than 
cattle breast-deep in the water, sheep sheltering 
from the sun under a broken bank, larks carol- 
ling on high, and the sudden splash of trout or 
salmon disturbed by his shadow. Now and then 
a fisherman is seen pursuing his craft prosper- 
ously ; a band of boys passes, intent on some of 
boyhood’s villainies ; or Corydon and Phyllis, 
withdrawn from sight in a leafy nook, learn 


big, smoky and opulent. The citizens are apt 
to boast of one mighty smoke-shaft, which towers 
high above castle and cathedral. Few old Eng- 
lish towns are more attractive, and surely none 
has a more picturesque history than ‘‘ Merrie 
Carlisle,’’? where, the ballad records, King Ar- 
thur lived. Standing, as it does, near to the 
Scottish border, the crimson waves of war, regu- 
lar and irregular, continually beat against the 
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walls for hundreds of years—sometimes so fiercely 
as to overwhelm them. The quiet river waters 
have often run red with the blood of besiegers 
and besieged ; not seldom have they borne to 
the sea the ashes of a city destroyed. The Scots 
burned Carlisle in the time of Nero; when the 
Romans abandoned England the Picts saw their 
opportunity and left the place desolate ; the 
Scots again applied fire and sword in the time of 
Henry II., and several times afterward portions 
of the city were devoured by the flames. Some- 
times the Scots held it for a space, but never for 
a long time; and it was frequently visited by 
English kings, who occasionally held Parliaments 
there. During one of his visits Edward I. had 
Robert Bruce solemnly excommunicated at the 
cathedral—Bruce having previously, at Carlisle, 
sworn fealty to him. From Carlisle, too, Long- 
shanks set out on his last journey: it was to 
have been to Scotland, but his glass was run out, 
and he had only reached Burgh-on-the-Sands, a 
few miles off, when he died. In the Wars of the 
Roses and the Great Rebellion Carlisle had a full 
share of fighting. Mary of Scotland, fleeing from 
her kingdom after the battle of Langside, sought 
a shelter at Carlisle and found a prison. Almost 
half a century later, her anti-tobacconist son 
fared much better, for the civic dignitaries gave 
him a speech, a gold cup, and a silk purse con- 
taining forty Jacobuses. His great-great-grand- 
son, the young Pretender, had a very different 
reception in 1745, but he took the place and was 
there proclaimed Regent for his father for the 
first time in England. Not mucn more than a 
month later he slunk back through the city with 
a demoralized army at his heels, on his way to 
fatal Culloden. 

To-day the chief attraction’ in Carlisle is the 
cathedral. It is not in the first rank of English 
cathedrals, and the demolition in the Great Re- 
bellion of the larger part of the nave has had 
the effect of marring the building’s symmetry. 
The architecture ranges from Norman in the 
nave to ‘‘ Decorated Gothic’’ at the east end ; 
all but the nave is built of the characteristic red 
stone of Carlisle. In the remains of the nave, 
then used as a separate parish church, Walter 
Scott was married, in 1797. Two hundred and 
one years earlier the then chief of his house, 
Scott of Buccleuch, had made a raid on Carlisle 
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with equal success, to rescue his adherent, Kin- 
mont Willie, who was imprisoned in the castle— 
doubtless, not undeservedly. This brilliant ex- 
ploit was recorded in a ballad of the sort be- 
loved by the ‘‘ minstrel of the north,’’ and by 
Thomas Percy, who learned to enjoy border 
minstrelsy while Dean of Carlisle. Scott knew 
the district well, and in several notable instances 
the scenery of his novels includes it. 

It is with quite another dean—the famous 
Dean Close—that my earliest recollections of the 
cathedral are associated—recollections which dis- 
qualify me for giving an exact description of the 
interior, because I would not on any account re- 
enter the building, lest I should impair by newer 
impressions the enjoyment of a memory which 
was the keenest and most delightful esthetic 
impression of boyhood. Returning from a 
month or more spent amid the choicest beauties 
of the lakes, we tarried at Carlisle. Repeatedly 
I had dismayed my father by utter failure to 
recognize those beauties; boyish perceptions, 
from infancy familiar to indifference with the 
noble contours of Pentland and Lammermuir, 
found nothing charming at Keswick but the 
boats on the lake, the engineering preparations 
for the Penrith and Cockermouth railway (how 
he deplored them !), and our landlady’s exquis- 
ite apple-cakes. But the senses, deadened by 
the grand scenery of Edinburgh to Nature’s won- 
ders, had been starved, csthetically, on the bald, 
repellent church architecture and ritual of the 
North. I have been told that the interior of 
Carlisle Cathedral is scarcely second-rate, and 
have smiled incredulously, remembering a sensu- 
ous surprise far more splendid even than that 
which awaits the traveler when he passes the 
bronze doors of externally unassuming Monreale. 
A vast church radiant with color; numberless 
sweet-voiced choristers in white; a great and 
mellow-toned organ, marvelously painted and 
gilded, whose tones thrilled every fibre until 
they compelled tears of delight ; the rich voice 
and eloquent utterance of a preacher, whose 
mien was kingly ; marvels of jeweled color glit- 
tering in the windows ; and over all the sweep 
of roof blue as the sky, gemmed with countless 
golden stars, and upheld by ranks of carven 
angels. Imagination had not pictured the man- 
sions of heaven as being half so beautiful. 


(U2 F course, my reputation pre- 
~ ceded me; you’ve been 
in my father’s house six 
months, my pretty cous- 
in, and in the three that 
elapsed before my arrival 
you must have been thor- 
oughly posted as to the 
one black sheep of this virtuous family. Don’t 
say ‘No.’ An accurate knowledge of my relatives 
assures me that they have been as frank on this 
occasion ag on many similar ones in the past.”’ 

Jack Dangerfield delivers these remarks in his 
laziest drawl, looking up from his place on the 
hassock at Ethel Mason’s feet, in the half-lighted, 
deserted parlor. 

They are all alone to-night, for Mrs. Danger- 
field and her daughters have gone to some ball 
or reception, whither Cousin Ethel’s little cough 
would not permit her to accompany them. As 
for Jack—he never goes to balls or receptions ; 
he eschews society in general, and that of his 
family in particular. 

“‘T haven’t heard your sisters speak of you 
very often,’’ says Ethel, hesitating, as memory 
leads her back through the few conversations 
which have had Mr. Jack for a text. They were 
explicit enough, if brief and far between. 

““No, I suppose not; but when they don’t 
speak, they imply, by signs and hints, that ‘we 
could an’ if we would,’ and so on, as Hamlet 
said. So be it. I would not deprive them of 
such a pregnant theme for all the world, only,”’ 
he says, quickly, and his gray eyes darken and 
flash, ‘‘I could find it in my heart to wish that 
they had spared you the recital, that I might 
have had a fair field and no favor with my Cous- 
in Ethel.”’ 

‘*Your Cousin Ethel admits no outside influ- 
ence to bear on her friendships,”’ says the girl, 
smiling ; ‘‘and you know that we are fast friends 
—you and I.”’ 

“‘ Are we? Yes, I believe we came to a mutual 
compact of that sort: friends as fast as a hope- 
lessly good-for-nothing, God-forsaken fellow and 
an ignorant, innocent, littie tender-hearted woman 
can make. You sit afar off with your folded 
hands, and your white garments-held up safely 
out of the mud, and feel sorry, in an angelic 
fashion, for my sins, and IT—look up out of the 
pit and think how I might have lived for you 
once, and wish to God I might die for you now.’’ 


A GOOD-FOR-NOTHING, 


Jack Dangerfield’s lazy little drawl is quite 
gone ; the storm of a sudden passion has swept 
all the languor and world-weariness from out his 
dark, discontented face. 

*¢ Jack !”’ 

He stops her before she can add another word. 

“‘Hush !’’ starting to his feet and standing tall 
and straight before her, and looking down at the 
little sidelong-leaning figure and the upturned 
face. ‘‘I knew it would have to come—I—I— 
can’t have my Cousin Ethel for my friend. I 
must lose all, because I——”’ 

‘‘Oh, don’t, Jack—don’t say it!’ she cries, 
his meaning flashing upon her with pure pain 
and pity. ‘‘Oh, what have I done?” 

“Done! What God himself can’t undo, un- 
less He kills my soul with my body. I shall 
love you through all eternity—love you and hun- 
ger for you as I do now, Ethel,’’ and he bends 
over her, his hands upon the chair. ‘‘ Ethel, let 
me alone for a minute—just one! Don’t answer 
me; let me have my dream for that littke while, 
before the bitter wrench comes, as I know it 
must.’? 

There is a hush in the room as he turns away. 
He walks to the window and leans his forehead 
against the pane, staring out into the blank 
street. 

The clock ticks on and the ashes drop in the 
grate while they wait there, these two, on whose 
hearts every sound falls with a shock, every 
minute drops leadenly. 

“Ethel !”’ 

He comes at last and kneels down by her, 
stretching his arms out over her lap and looking 
up, haggardly, as if he were praying for pity at 
a shrine. 

“Oh, Jack ! I’m so sorry—so sorry !”’ 

She hides her face in her hands because she 
cannot bear that look in his, or that craving 
quest of the great gray eves. 

Jack Dangerfield is quite still for a minute, 
only he draws his breath with one hard sigh. 

‘* Are you sorry for me?” he says at last, ina 
whisper. ‘‘God knows I need it.’’ 

‘Tm so sorry! I’d give up my life to—to 
comfort you, Jack, if you’d only let me be your 
friend—your sister.”’ 

There is a grim, heartsick smile on Jack’s 
mouth at this purely womanly suggestion. His 
teeth shut together for a minute till they grit, 
and he turns his face away. 


“‘ HIS EYES RESTED GREEDILY ON IT FOR A SECOND.”’ 


‘* Ethel, between you and me there never could 
be any other love but—but the one, and that’s 
impossible. I’ve wiped the last chance out 
years ago, and I knew it when I looked in your 
face the first time. I never was mad enough to 
hope it, child. I only used to think of it some- 
times—how it might be if I had a new life to 
live, and your hand to hold all the way.’’ 

He drops his head on her knees, and the little, 
soft, womanly hand creeps over it, touching the 
dark hair pitifully. 


“Jack, is it very hard to bear?” 

‘God keep you from ever knowing !’’ he says, 
hoarsely. 

‘‘He has shown me,’’ whispers Ethel Mason. 

Jack lifts his head up with a start. He looks 
into her eyes, and sees in them, for the first time, 
the strange likeness of his own despair. 

“Will you Iet me tell you something? No- 
body ever knew it, and nobody ever will—ex- 
cept you. I want you to know how sorry I can 
be for this, and—and—why it is so utterly im- 
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possible. I had my chance of happiness once, 
Jack,’’ with a pitiful little smile, ‘‘and I killed 
it myself—the only love I ever cared for and 
wanted, or ever shall, I put away from me—just 
by my own folly; and there is nothing more 
hopelessly dead and gone than my chance of 
ever being glad again in this world, Jack.”’ 

He has no answer for a minute, except to take 
up her two hands and kiss them Not passion- 
ately now, only reverently, as if they were some- 
thing holy—tenderly as a mother would kiss her 
sick and sorrowful child. 

‘‘My darling! my darling ! 
take it away from you !”’ 

“You see it never could be as—as you wish 
it,”? she says, drooping her face. ‘‘T never could 
give another man what I gave him. And he 
never will know it now, or know I’m sorry—but 
that is my punishment. Jack, don’t talk about 
it to me,’’ she breaks off, drawing her hands 
from his with a sudden shiver of pain. ‘‘It’s all 
hopeless and over and done with, and I shall 
never care for myself again, whether I live or 
die; but I do care for you, dear, and I want to 
help you, if youll let me; if you show me the 
way to make some one living creature a little 
happier or better because of me.”’ 

Her voice and her eyes are full of tears, but 
he does not seem to see or hear them. 

‘Help me! It’s no use, little cousin,’’ he 
says, bitterly. ‘‘No use fighting the devil, for 
he was born in me—it’s in my blood. Ethel,”’ 
grasping her hand back again in his, ‘‘if I ever 
said a prayer, it wouldn’t be for my own worth- 
less soul, but for you—for your God to bless 
you, my darling, and bring you back your a 

Then Jack Dangerfield’s voice gets stifled in 
his throat, and the words halt. He cannot bring 
his lips to say ‘‘ your lover.”’ 

There is a soft roll of carriage-wheels outside 
in the night; Mrs. Dangerfield is coming from 
her ball. 

As Ethel hears it, she springs up ; and, so do- 
ing, gives a little cry as something falls flashing 
from her dress and rolls on the carpet. 

“¢My locket !—oh, take care!’ for Jack steps 
aside quickly—too quickly. 

The little blue-and-gold toy that he has seen 
every day round her neck lay just at his fect, 
and his boot-heel has crushed it as Ethel cries 
out to him. 

We drops on one knee to pick it up. 

““By Jove! I’m sorry—I didn’t see it. 
too bad. I’m awfully sorry, Ethel.’”’ 

What had Mr. Dangerfield discovered ? A 
name inside the golden circlet, and the small 
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colored likeness of a man’s face—a comely face 
enough, blue-eyed and fair, and full of right 
royal pride. 

His eyes rest greedily on it for a second, and 
then flash up into hers. They ask a single ques- 
tion, and they have their answer. 

“‘Give it to me!’ cries Ethel, hurriedly, the 
blood rushing hotly to her face. ‘‘Oh, let me 
go! Don’t let them find me here !"’ 

“Stop one minute,’’ he says, laying a hand on 
her shoulder, and facing her with a strangely 
white, set look. ‘Tell me, Ethel, you loved 
him! Would you—should you have married 
him ?”’ 

**T told you not to speak to me about him. 
Why do you ask me that? I should P’ she said, 
passionately, breaking away from him. 

He lets her go. There is no more now to ask 
or hear. And when the night-key rattles in the 
lock, and Mrs. Dangerfield and her daughters 
troop rustling into the hall, they see Jack stand- 
ing alone in the parlor, lighting a cigar as he 
leans against the mantelpiece, staring at the 
mirror’s faithful reflection of his nonchalant, 
handsome face. 

* * * * * * 

‘Jack, have you any engagement for Tuesday 
next?’ 

““A positive one, my dear sister,’’ Jack an- 
swers decidedly. 

“Oh, I supposed so! Of course!’ says Miss 
Louise, shrugging her shoulders, as she glances 
at her brother across the dining-table. ‘I know 
you always have an engagement when we want 
you; only I did imagine that you might strain 
a point to oblige us on this occasion.”’ 

‘*Tg it so momentous a one?” 

“‘Only that we’re. disappointed in our escort 
to the Academy. I’m of no consequence, of 
course; but I know Ethel has set her heart on 
going.”’ 

“JIndeed, I don’t care !’ begins Ethel. 

‘Very sorry,’’ says Mr. Dangerfield, raising 
his eyebrows. ‘‘It’s extremely painful to me to 
decline so pleasant a duty; but, as I said, my 
engagement is positive.” 

“1 should like to know 

‘¢ Where it is? On the Union Pacific Railroad. 
By Tuesday next I devoutly hope to be steaming 
across the continent.” 

“Jack Dangerfield, what do you mean?” ery 
three voices in chorus. 

“That I’m tired of the customs of the East, 
and intend to shake the dust of this section, in 
particular, off my feet, please God, the day after 
to-morrow.’” 


” 
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**Going back? Why, you haven’t been home 
three months from San Francisco !’’ 

‘‘ Judge of the tugging at my heartstrings that 
draws me that way after so brief an absence.’’ 

Mr. Dangerfield rises deliberately, then straight- 
ens up his six feet of comely proportion, and 
then looks down in his listless, half scornful 
fashion at the wondering faces of his family. 

As he looks, his eye catches Ethel’s. His own 
sallow, colorless face turns a shade paler, and he 
gnaws his mustache savagely. 
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matured plan, goes steaming across the continent. 
Nobody is very sorry that he is gone—except his 
Cousin Ethel, perhaps—who misses the kindly, 
gentle courtesies of this good-for-nothing, and 
finds a blank where she had seen his dark, 
comely face, with its bitter, unmistakable stamp 
of satiety. 

Nobody else had been very fond of Jack since 
he was a soft-lipped, curly-headed little child ; 
he has been away from home half his grown-up 
life, and the other half has been filled full of any- 
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“Tt?s very extraordinary,’’? begins the elder 
Miss Dangerfield. 

*‘T leave you to con it at your leisure,’’ her 
brother interrupts, coolly. ‘‘I have the proud 
satisfaction of knowing that, for once in my life, 
my movements meet your full and exact appro- 
bation.” 

With which last speech he turns and walks 
out of the room; and he has not heard one word 
from Ethel, either of wonder or remonstrance or 
simply curiosity. 

* * * * * * 

So Jack Dangerfield, according to his suddenly 


thing but family love and harmony. He always 
has been a sort of skeleton in the household 
closet—a source of disquietude and dread to 
everyone; for nobody knew what disgraceful 
thing Jack might be doing next, and how or in 
what way he might break loose from the tram- 
mels of respectability and decorum. 

Now that he is fairly out of New York, and 
three-thousand miles lie-between the family cars 
and the rumor of his misdeeds, there is a sort 
of breathing space—a sense of relief at the in- 
tervening space. 


Only Ethel is sorry, as I have said. If Jack 
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could only know how she lies awake at night 
and thinks of him—even him !—and grieves over 
his wasted life and love, and his misused years, 
and wonders what the end will be, and puts all 
the grief and wonder into her nightly prayers ; if 
Jack could know it, three thousand miles away, 
would it not be better with him ? 
* * * * * * 

It is night—a dark, stormy night—in the midst 
of the Californian sicrras. There are gusts of wind 
and rain, and the brawling, noisy little river, 
swollen broad and deep with the storms, is roar- 
ing its loudest in answer to the wind that raves 
down the long, dark cajion, past the little min- 
ing camp. 

There is not a star in the sky, only a steady 
red spark in the midst of the blackness, low down 
at the feet of the pine forest—a little spark, that 
shines in the window of Guy McLeod’s cabin. 

And Guy is sitting by the solitary light all 
alone, leaning his arms on the pine table, with 
his hands clinched in his fair, curly hair, and 
poring over the last San Francisco paper which 
has found its way, by slow and circuitous stages, 
to the camp. 

Once in a while he looks up and listens when 
# louder gust shakes the canvas roof and the rain 
patters harder outside, or his eyes roam round 
the small space and the rough furnishings, the 
empty chair, waiting for another occupant; the 
bearskins on the floor; the bunk in the corner, 
and the French lithograph nailed above it—kept 
for some fancied likeness, maybe; the swinging 
shelf with its few books, and the rifle against the 
wall—the dim candlelight flickering on these 
household gods as the neglected wick gets longer. 

Sometimes he stares dreamily on, forgetting 
all these and the dingy printed sheet before him, 
while he puffs away at his pipe and makes pic- 
tures that have little to do, perchance, with min- 
ing stocks or California politics, out of the gray 
- smoke wreaths. 

And all of a sudden he starts up with a keen, 
thoroughly awakened light in his blue eyes—so 
curiously blue in the sunburnt face, and, step- 
ping to the door, flings it wide open, letting in a 
great sweep of drenching rain. There is another 
sound outside than the river's brawling with its 
boulders, and the roar of the wind with the pine 
trees. 

Guy hears a horse’s hoof-beats clattering down 
the cafion, coming nearer and nearer ; and as he 
strains his ears to listen, he catches a shout, a 
very faint one, half drowned in the noise of the 
storm. 

In another minute the horse and the rider 
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flash into sight in the bar of red light that 
shines through the cabin window, and Guy 
springs out just in time to help a reeling, sway- 
ing figure down from the saddle, and support it 
in his strong arms inside the door. 

‘‘ Jack Dangerfield ! Good heaven ! is it you, 
old fellow ?”’ 

Jack Dangerfield’s face, in truth—ashy white, 
wet with the rain that has drenched his bare 
head, hollow-eyed, haggard, touched with the 
finger of death, 

His clothes are soaked through and through, 
and one sleeve torn away from his arm, which 
hangs as though broken by his side. 

When Guy half lifts, haif drags him to the 
bunk in the corner, and tears open the coat but- 
toned tight across his breast, he finds a dark-red 
patch staining the gray flannel shirt. 

“Drink this down, Jack. Don’t say a word, 
old man,”’ he orders, briefly and business-like— 
no wondering or questioning for a minute. 

He holds up the heavy head and puts the 
brandy to the stiff, white lips, watching eagerly 
till he sees a shade of color creep into them. 

‘“Give me more,’’ Jack whispers, hoarsely, 
closing his hand over Guy’s wrist. ‘‘ Keep me 
as long as you can. I’ve—I’ve come to—tell 
you something. Oh, heaven, for half an hour 
longer !’ 

‘You'll be all right in half an hour, There, 
lie down and let me get off these wet things and 
tell me, old fellow, for heaven’s sake, what 
brings you back here, and what’s happened ?”’ 

‘*Let me alone,’’ mutters Jack, turning his 
haggard face and wild eyes upon the kindly, 
troubled face above him. ‘‘ Don’t bother with 
me. Only stop this confounded bleeding just 
till I’ve told you, and then it’s all up with me, 
Mcleod. I was shot at down by Fire Forks. I 
—I’ve been riding day and night. I came back 
here to find you and Give me your hand. 
IT can’t see you clear, Guy.” 

Guy kneels by the side of the bunk, and, with 
such rude surgery as can be improvised on the 
moment, he binds the ragged bullet hole, from 
out whose lips the soul of Jack Dangerfield is 
wavering already for its flight. Poor old Jack ! 
A kind-hearted, gone-to-the-dogs fellow, who 
stood by his side in manva rough place through 
their camp life—who never left him in trouble, 
but turned his back at the first. streak of luck, 
and set his face homeward again four saonths 
ago—who comes back now, riding through the 
night and the storm, with the death damps 
thick upon his wan face and a bullet in his 
breast. 
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‘“There,’’?’ Guys says, bending down, ‘‘take 
one more swallow, Jack—there! I’m close to 
you, listening to you, dear boy.”’ 

‘*T’ ve been home,’’ the dying man sobs out be- 
tween the breaths that come so hard —‘‘ home ! 
And I’ve seen her—I’ ve seen Ethel Mason.”’ 

‘* Ethel Mason ?”’ 

‘‘There isn’t but one, is there? Only one for 
you and me, too, McLeod. I found her in my 
mother’s house, and—you know the old story. 
She was sorry, and she would be my friend and 
help me. And she loved another man.”’ 

‘* Why are you telling me this, Dangerfield ?”’ 
Guy asks, hoarsely, the color wavering in his 
bronzed face. ‘‘ By heaven! I don’t know what 
you mean !”’ 

“You don’t?’ Jack lifts his head, rises with 
a great struggle on his arm, and stares full into 
McLeod’s blue eyes. ‘‘You don’t know that 
face? Tell me the truth, as you hope for God’s 
merey, Guy McLeod !’’ 

His weak hand has groped and found some- 
thing in his breast—inside the gray shirt. It is 
a woman’s picture, the edges reddened with that 
spreading stain, and Guy looks at it and mut- 
ters a great oath under his breath through trem- 
bling lips. 

‘You do know it. It’s she—your Ethel— 
my cousin Ethel. For heaven's sake go back to 
her, Guy—go back and tell her I sent you—be- 
cause—because she was sorry.”’ 

‘¢ Your cousin ?”’ stammers Guy. 

‘*T knew you were the man,’’ Jack whispers, 
very weakly. ‘‘I saw your face in her locket 
and your name, and so I came to tell you. She 
said—wait, I remember every word—‘she never 
could give another: man what she had given 
him—the only man she ever cared for, or ever 
could.’ And she meant you, Guy. She thought 
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you'd never know, but I’ve come to bring you 
the message for her—just for her sake, because 
—she—loves you.”’ 

“Jack, Jack! Dear old fellow !”’ 

Guy’s face hides itself in the blanket. The 
rough couch shakes where his strong arms rest 
upon it. 

‘‘T’ve been in the saddle these three days rid- 
ing, with all the powers of evil trying to drag me 
back. I thought I was gone when that accursed 
gang stopped me to-night. I rode through them 
and rode for my life, though, and—and—and— 
you see, I’ve told you, Guy. But I’ve got a bul- 
let in here, and it’s all up with me.”’ 

The words die on his lips. 

The heavy eyelids droop and close, and Jack 
lies breathing short and hard, while the icy 
whiteness creeps and creeps over his face, whose 
old cynical fashion has gone for ever. 

“No, no, Jack, dear old man, it can’t be! 
You shall not die!’ starting up and facing the 
grim fact in helpless protest. 

A dim, slow smile dawns on the chilly mouth, 
and Jack’s hands move a little—a very little— 
toward his breast. 

“You'll go to her? Promise—swear it— 
quick! You'll go back again?” 

“T will, by heaven! I swear it, Jack. And 
you shall go, too, my dear old fellow.’’ 

‘Bury me here,’’ he says, hoarsely, not hear- 
ing or not heeding the words. ‘‘At the old 
camp. And—tell her—be sure to tell her how I 
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came for you : 
The half spoken sentence never is finished. 
Only the gray eyes open wide and clear, and 
with one great bound the soul of Jack Danger- 
field shakes from the old wearisome fetters of 
clay, and wins at a single stride the land where, 
in God’s sight, it shall be good for something. 


MEXICAN CUSTOMS, 
By ANNETTA HALLIDAY-ANTONA, 


‘To THE stranger in Mexico’s hospitable coun- 
try, nothing seems perhaps so entirely novel as 
the customs, the daily intercourse, the manner 
of living of the people with whom he comes in 
contact ; the friend, who, though he encounters 
him a score of times a day, shakes hands at 
meeting and parting, and if a short interval has 
elapsed since he Jast saw him, pats him upon 
the back ; the salutation of ‘‘ Adios !’’ in pass- 
ing on the streets; the embrace of women in 
meeting, and the kiss upon the cheeks; the 
eternal smoking in theatre, restaurant, hotel, 
table, car ; the etiquette of calls, a stranger being 
always expected to make the first visit ; the lan- 
guage of gesture so universally used ; the sum- 
mon of servants by hand-clapping ; the fascinat- 
ing sign of recognition made by the women with 
the swift movement of the closed third and 
fourth finger of the right hand, and which has 
in itself all the coquetry of a beckoning; the 
blue-clothed police who at night look like cava- 
liers of old, with their overcoats and hoods, their 
gleaming lanterns, and the whistle they blow 
every hour, which is caught up and answered 
from one on guard in the silent streets to another ; 
and the mounted patrol who after nine o’clock 
at night ride through the city calling the hour, 
and ‘‘ All is well !’”” 

One seems transported to the Middle Ages, 
spellbound by the wonder of the place, and 
these old-time manners, so old that like many 
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ancient and grand -pieces of architecture they 
have outgrown alike the names of their makers. 

‘‘The hour of ten—Sereno-o-o ! Sereno-o-o !? 
‘The hour of eleven! The hour of twelve—one 
—two !”” 

Step out upon the balcony and watch them 
riding in solemn file, hooded and cloaked like 
Brothers of the Miscricordia or Gentlemen of the 
Tnquisition, the whole street ringing to their cry, 
and the rising moon casting their muffled fig- 
ures into clearer outline. Surely these are but 
fragments of the old-time landmarks of remote 
history, when upon knight and lady and castle 
and courser fell the protection of the watch- 
man’s ery, dimly shadowing forth the conquered 
and the conquering of a nation’s story. Genera- 
tions are born and die, disappearing like toys cf 
the tide, but association of idea, that leveler of 
the bars of centuries, bridges the chasm of time, 
and brings back to us for one fleeting moment, 
the reality of that long-dead past. 

There is a great deal of soldiery everywhere, 
and one soon accustoms himself to the white 
uniforms, the squads of military passing up one 
street or turning down another, and to the sound 
of the drum-beat and trumpet-call for reveillé 
and the various duties of the day. Mexico’s 
soldiers need no encomium ; infantry, artillery, 
cavalry, the entire army, vibrates as one man 
to that magic thrill of home and country which 
constitutes the divine instinct of nationality; 
the pages of the na- 
tion’s history stand 
an eternal monument 
to their noble brav- 
ery, and to that spirit 
of patriotism which 
has inspired them in 
the past, and will 
again if the unread 
volume of the future 
record its need. 

Then, too, the ex- 
treme politeness and 
courtesy of the peo- 
ple, at first confus- 
ing and astonishing, 
merges into the reg- 
ular routine of the 
day ; if one admires 
an object he learns to 
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expect the ready an- 
swer from the owner 
of ‘‘It is yours, se- 
fior !’’ and this is car- 
ried out in every- 
thing—house, jewel- 
ry, land, paintings, 
servants —to praise 
any or all of them 
is to have whatever 
it may be bestowed 
upon you, always with 
the express meaning, 
however, that the giv- 
ing is but a matter of 
words, and that the 
stranger will not com- 
plicate matters by ac- 
cepting at once what 
is presented to him. 

Many amusing instances occur, nevertheless, 
either through ignorance of the: custom on the 
part of the foreigner, or an intentional desire to 
disconcert the giver. An American visitor who 
chanced to.admire a fine case of wine was at 
once presented with it, and taking immediate 
possession, had it carried away, much to the 
consternation of the poor clerk who had _ so 
freely given it, and -who was obliged to supply 
to his employer its cost out of his own pocket. 
Another story is told of an English lady who 
quite fell in love with a bit of rare old lace ex- 
hibited to her by a friend, and who went home 
elated with the ready proffer of the object ad- 
mired, and it took the persistent efforts of a 
third friend, also English-speaking, to restoré 
the heirloom to its rightful owner, and heal 
wounded feelings on all sides. Some waggish 
traveler is authority for the incident of a wealthy 
American who, being presented to the family of 
an equally wealthy Mexican, did not precisely 
understand the relationship of one of the ladies 
present, and inquired, ‘‘ Did I understand that 
that beautiful woman is your wife ?”? whereupon 
the host answered with extreme courtesy, ‘‘ Si, 
sefior, and yours, too’’; but suffice to say that 
the American, being somewhat initiated in Cas- 
tilian customs, did not attempt to take posses- 
sion of his newly found better half. 

An educated man will take his leave of a lady 
with ‘‘I throw myself at your feet !’’ to which 
she responds, lightly, ‘‘ My hands are for your 
kisses, sefior !’? while before entering a door or 
ascending a staircase, all Mexicans will urge 
their companion to pass first, with a most cordial 
and insistent, ‘‘Pasé Usted !’’ until rank or 
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age determines to whom to give the precedence. 
The course of true love does not run so 
smoothly in this country as in some others, no 
freedom of association being allowed, and the 
intending lover is obliged to be the principal 
actor in the performance known as_ playing 
the bear, haciendo el orso; this not signifying, 
however, that bearlike capture or treatment be 
permitted. It simply means that a young man 
must promenade before the baleony window of 
his beloved for two or three years before any 
notice is taken of him by the family. The first 
time he passes, modesty forbids the girl to ap- 
pear, but a fluttering handkerchief tells him that 
his shadow has been remarked in the uncertain 
gaslight, and, with a kiss of the finger-tips, he 
vanishes until the following night. 

When it rains he must still stand there, and 
ruin hat and clothes as a proof of devotion, and 
after this has gone on for a time, the adored ob- 
ject appears upon the balcony in the full moon- 
light and smiles down upon him ; this boldness 
in due course of events giving place to pencil and 
paper, and notes manipulated by means of a 
cord, 

Tle is close behind her when she walks, eager 
for the slightest opportunity that may present 
itself to salute her, which recognition she ac- 
knowledges with the pretty, swift finger-greet- 
ing, and when the winter season brings a few 
receptions, they perhaps meet and dance to- 
gcther that long drawn-out favorite of a Mexican 
ballroom, which fills every alternate number upon 
the programme, the ‘‘ Danza,’’ a yery slow waltz, 
which is rather moved through than danced, but 
wich is the personification of graceful movement. 
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When the parents of the girl finally give token 
of some knowledge of the existence of the faith- 
ful lover, he is invited to come in, that meaning 
that he is the accepted husband. A day is ap- 
pointed to talk over settlements, and for the 
civil marriage before a magistrate, even after 
which they are not permitted to be alone. 

The bridegroom buys the entire troasseau for 
the bride, and the religious function is performed 
with great ceremony, one 
of the features being a sil- 
ver chain thrown over the 
heads of both to signify 
eternal union, the divorce 
vampire not being as yet 
common to the country. 

A night walk in Gua- 
dalajara reveals many 
“*bears,’? and sometimes 
two performing their de- 
votions at the same shrine ; 
but this is very apt to ter- 
minate badly, flirting not 
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and wife, a burst of music from the mandolins 
and guitars of a native orchestra salutes them as 
they move toward a private chapel to hear mass 
in celebration of the event; after which they 
speed away to the groom’s hacienda, or that of 
some of his relatives, where an elaborate wed- 
ding breakfast is served, to which, with the hos- 
pitality of the country, everyone in the church 
is invited, strangers and all. 

The peons of the estate, 
the laborers and house- 
servants, meet the party 
and greet them with best 
wishes ; and the banquet, 
sumptuous, bountiful 
and lengthy, begins; 
when its cheer is over, the 
feast is abandoned for the 
dance, whose tuneful meas- 
ures last until the sun, 
pushing away the dark 
curtains of the night, ini- 
tiates the daybreak. 
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being approved of by the generality of Mexicans, 
and a plurality of ‘‘bears’’ leading often to di- 
sastrous duels. 

The conventional white satin and orange blos- 
soms is the dress for all brides, while the men 
affect the European dress suit, with an occa- 
sional variation in favor of a jacket reaching to 
the hip-line, and cut to display a dash only of 
white linen and the touch of color in a sash tied 
carelessly around the waist. The brite enters 
the church leaning upon the arm of the bride- 
groom, and, moving up the great nave, they 
kneel among a pile of velvet cushions ; in an- 
other minute enters the padre, preceded by little 
solemn-faced Indian boys robed in white and 
carrying candles; when the pair are made man 
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bers of the family place themselves in the semi- 
circle of chairs, attentive to the slightest motion 
of their guest. If there is a little child in the 
household and he is asked his name, he replies 
at onee, adding only: ‘fT am your servant.’’ 
Nothing, indeed, can exceed the politeness of 
these people, all excelling in the little attentions 
of good breeding. 

Over the sofa is probably an oil painting of 
the master of the house, also one of his wife, and 
before it is spread a rug, while a long French mir- 
ror stretches in its rich frame from floor to eciling, 
and each chair (they are all ecasy-chairs) is cov- 
ered with a tidy of crocheted lace, which is per- 
sistent in its efforts to become acquainted with 
the visitor’s back, never staying where it belongs 
no matter how often replaced. 

There is always a piano, usually a grand ; 
there is a table literally crowded with articles— 
often hideous vases and plush boxes and clocks, 
but really fine and artistic bric-a-brac in some 
cabinets, while, if the owner has traveled abroad, 
there are apt to be some beautiful, costly trifles 
of marble and bronze; and odd nooks filled by 
pedestals upholding Moorish figures of the hand- 
some decorated wood statuary of Venice. 

Curtains of exquisite lace drape the windows, 
tropical plants in the curious pottery jardiniéres 
of Guadalajara lighten the room with their ten- 
der green, and the corridor around the patio is 
hung with many caged birds, among which are a 
number of parrots, which are greatly loved by 
the pet-keeping Mexicans. . 

The floor is frequently of polished tiles or mo- 
saic-laid woods, the walls frescoed artistically, 
often by foreign artists, and the lofty ceiling is 
painted around the mammoth chandeliers with 
beautiful cherub-heads or nude women. 

The visitor is invariably asked to play the 
piano, to which request, if he he capable, he is 
expected to comply ; after this the hostess plays, 
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and every member of the family who has the 
ability, the selections rendered being on an aver- 
age of from twenty-five to fifty pages each. Then 
the guest is again entreated to play, and after 
him all of the family again in turn; there being 
but very few formal calls made, each visitor is 
expected to remain at least half a day ; and 
all this music is interspersed by sundry compli- 
ments, as ‘*The seforita speaks Spanish per- 
feetly,’’? to which the seforita replies, designat- 
ing one of the company who, perchance, is cog- 
nizant of some English : 

**No, Ido not speak Spanish well at all, but 
this young lady understands English remark- 
ably well,’ to which the first speaker and gen- 
cral chorus of family respond : 

“You are most amiable to say so. The sefor- 
ita’s Spanish is most admirable.”’ 

And so on until a refreshment of dulcees and 
wine, and sometimes cigarettes, is served, after 
which there are blessings and embraces, and the 
stranger, delighted with this Spanish afternoon 
at home, departs amid many hospitable assur- 
ances that the house is his and the entire family 
his servants. 

As there are few residences with bathroonis, 
the public swimming-baths are extensively pa- 
tronized ; and it is a feature of the early morn- 
ing-—a feature that in some vague way suggests 
the life of the ancient Greeks—to watch the dark- 
eyed daughters of a Mexican household returning 
homeward slowly after the bath, chatting and 
laughing merrily together—Concha, Josefita, Ju- 
liana, Guadalupe, cach attended by a maid, and 
each with their magnificently long tresses dan- 
gling at their heels like coils of wet rope. 

A Mexican girl, by the way, considers it one 
of the highest compliments possible for a man to 
stare at her ; and it scarcely requires to be add- 
ed that, in this branch of etiquette as in most 
others, Mexican men are masters. 
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SOME CURIOUS DUELS. 


HE dueling hero of the 
first years of the century 
in France was the Mar- 
quis Merle de Sainte- 
Marie, whose encounters 


were almost incessant. 
One of his ‘‘ affairs of 
honor’? was so silly that 


it helped to set in motion the current of ridi- 
cule which has made dueling a pastime so 
much less honorable than it once was. One 
day another famous duelist, Pierrot d’ Isaac, 
came to see his friend the Marquis Merle de 
Sainte-Marie. It should, perhaps, be explained 
that in French pierrot means sparrow, and «nerle 
means blackbird. ‘‘ Marquis,’’ said d’Tsaac, ‘I 
am a Bonapartist and you are a Royalist. More- 
over, I am the sparrow and you are the black- 
bird. Doesn't it strike yon that there is one 
bird of us too many ?’? ‘It does, precisely,”’ 
said the marquis. ‘‘ My choice is pistols, and, 
as is appropriate for birds of our species, let us 
fight in the trees.’ As if it were not a suffi- 
ciently ridiculous thing that one man should 
challenge another because his name was Sparrow 
and the other Blackbird, the duel was actually 
fought from trees, the seconds standing on the 
ground below. The pistols were fired at the 
signal. There was a rustling among the leaves 
of one of the chestnut trees. It was Pierrot 
d’Tsaac, who, wounded severely in one leg, came 
tumbling to the ground—‘‘ just like a ripe chest- 
nut,’’ said one of Sainte-Marie’s supporters. 
Fortunately he caught hold of one of the lower 
branches, and was helped to the ground by his 


seconds. At this point the marquis began to 
chirp triumphantly, imitating the song of 
blackbird. This was a fresh insult, to be atoned 


for in but one way ; and d’Tsaac waited for his 
wound to recover, only to challenge Sainte-Marie 
for the chirp. This time there was nothing 
amusing about the duel. It was fought with 
swords, and Sainte-Marie was badly wounded— 
the sparrow had avenged himsclf on the black- 
bird. 

The funnicst meeting in the entire chronicles 
of dueling was, perhaps, Moore’s encounter with 
Jeffrey, the editor of the Edinburgh Reriew, upon 
which occasion the pistols were found to be 
loaded with paper pellets! Hood’s epigram 
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upon this ‘ affair of honor 
It is as follows : 


is worth quoting. 


“When Anacreon would fight, as the poets have said, 

A reverse he displayed in his vapor, 

For while all his poems are loaded with lead, 
His pistols were loaded with paper. 

For excuses Anacreon old custom may thank, 
The indulgence don’t let him abuse ; 

For the cartridge, ’tis known, is always made blank 
That is fired away at reviews !’”’ 


Very nearly as funny as this was the duel re- 
cently fought in front of the Antwerp railway 
station. It was certainly of an original charac- 
ter. Two gentlemen from Liége, after a hard 
day's sight-seeing, refreshed themselves so effec- 
tively at a café, that from beer to brandy, and 
from arguments to insults, they came to blows. 
Blood alone could wash away the stain of their 
mutual affronts ; but as deadly weapons were 
not kept on the premises for the use of custom- 
ers, the proprietor of the café suggested that, 
as the street was deserted, they should annihilate 
each other with ‘‘douches,’? and he handed to 
each a portable water-pipe ! Cold water being 
anything but an exciting medium, the combat- 
ants, after a thorough drenching, shook hands, 
and hurried to change their garments. 

One way of combating an evil practice is to 
make it look ridiculous. It was by this means 
that dueling was stopped in a certain district of 
Kentucky some fifty years ago. At this time a 
traveling preacher, named Bowman—a strong, 
muscular fellow—was conducting some services 
in Kentucky. At one of his meetings a well- 
known desperate character created a disturb- 
ance, and being publicly rebuked by Bowman, 
sent him a challenge to fight. Bowman, as the 
challenged party, had the choice of weapons. 
He selected a half bushel of Irish potatoes, as 
big as his fist, for each man, and stipulated 
that his opponent must stand fifteen paces dis- 
tant, and that only one potato at a time should 
be taken from the measure. The desperado was 
furious at being thus freshly insulted, and made 
an indignant protest; but Bowman insisted 
upon his rights as the challenged man, and 
threatened to denounce the desperado as a 
coward if he failed to come to time. As there 
was no way out of the fix but to fight, the des- 
perado consented. The encounter took place 
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on the outskirts of the town. Almost everv- 
body in the place was present to see the fun. 
The seconds arranged the two men in position, 
by the side of each being a half-bushel meas- 
ure, filled with large, hard Trish potatoes. Bow- 
man threw the first tuber; it struck his oppo- 
nent, and flew into pieces. A vell of delight 
went up from the crowd, which flurried the des- 
perado, and his potato flew wide of the mark. 
Bowman watched his chance, and every time his 
opponent stooped for a potato another hit him 
in the side. The desperado was struck about 
five times, and then the sixth potato took him 
in the short ribs, knocking the wind completely 
out of him and doubling him up on the grass. 
The people were almost crazy with laughter, but 
Bowman looked as sober as if he had just been 
preaching a funeral sermon. The desperado was 
taken home and put to bed, and there he stayed 
for more than a week before he recovered from 
the effects of his Irish potato duel. That was 
the end of dueling in the Kentucky region. 

Dueling is, indeed, not without its comic inci- 
dents. Only a few vears ago a sensible young 
Trishman, who was visiting Spain, was, for some 
imaginary insult, challenged by a noble hidalgo. 
The matter was referred to seconds, that of the 
Irishman being a fun-loving attaché of the British 
Embassy at Madrid. As the challenged party, 
the son of Erin had the choice of weapons, and 
turned up on the ground with a pair of shilla- 
lahs, which he swore were the national weapons 
of his country, the only ones he was used to. 
Needless to say, that duel never came off. 

Not so long ago a fatal duel with umbrellas 
wag recorded. A certain M. Titard, a Parisian 
journalist, had found a woman friend of his at a 
tavern in company with one of his rivals. Warm 
words ensued, and the trio adjourned to the 
lady's apartments, where the two men fought 
with umbrellas. From the nature of his injuries 
it appeared that, after one of his eyes was forced 
out of the socket, Titard’s rival stamped upon 
his face and forehead with heavy boots, breaking 
the frontal bone and destroying the sight of the 
other eye. The unfortunate journalist ultimately 
died from inflammation of the brain. 

Several curious duels have been fought in the 
dark. One such took place at Cassala, the com- 
batants being an actor named Rossi and a gen- 
tleman whom Rossi had offended during the 
course of a performance at the theatre. It was 
arranged that the duel should take place at Ros- 
si’s hotel, without the usual formality of sec- 
onds ; but the landlord raised objections, and 
demanded that the stranger should jeave the 
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house. At last it was agreed that the lights 
should be extinguished, so as to cheat ‘‘ mine 
host’? into the belief that Rossi was left alone. 
“€Tt will be easy for us to aim by the sparks of 
our cigarettes,’’ said the actor. So the lights 
were put out, and a few minutes later two loud 
reports rang through the hotel. The landlord 
rushed into the room to find his worst fears con- 
firmed. Rossi had escaped injury, but his an- 
tagonist lay with a shattered shoulder-blade. 

In the first year of the century a duel in the 
dark arose out of a debate in Parliament. The 
leading speakers were Isaac Corry and Henry 
Grattan, and the debate culminated in Corry re- 
marking that Grattan, instead of addressing him, 
should, if he had his deserts, be arraigned at a 
felon’s bar. The two men had no sooner left 
the House than a meeting was arranged, and al- 
though it was pitch dark, the duel was fought, 
with the result that Corry received a severe 
wound in the left arm. 

On January 26th, 1765, Lord Byron, a grand- 
uncle of the poet, killed his friend and neighbor, 
Mr. Chaworth, in a duel at the Star and Garter 
tavern, which stood on the site of the present 
Carlton Club. The two men fought, without 
witnesses, in a room lit only by one rushlight, 
and there was a suspicion of foul play, which 
drove Lord Byron out of society. He retired to 
Newstead, and having served in his youth as 
lieutenant under Admiral Balchen, he spent the 
remainder of his days in conducting sham fights 
on the lake, between two ‘‘baby forts’? that he 
had built on the shore and a little vessel he had 
brought on wheels from the coast. 

There is a case on record of a duel having 
been fought from balloons. Tt was in 1808, and 
the combatants, two Frenchmen, had been so 
unfortunate as to fall deeply in love with the 
same woman. The latter was unable to decide 
which of the two she preferred, and could only 
promise to marry whichever of them came off 
victorious in a personal encounter. After some 
consideration the young men agreed to fight in 
the air, and on the appointed day two balloons 
went up, each carrying a duclist with his second. 
The shots were to be fired at the balloons, not at 
the occupants, and the result was that one was 
hit and immediately collapsed, the occupants be- 
ing, of course, killed by the fall. 

Another extraordinary duel, which at the time 
created immense sensation, was one in which the 
decision wag arrived at, not by swords or pistols, 
but by means of a deadly poison. The men— 
who, it is hardly necessary to sav, had fallen out 
over a woman—had left the arrangement of details 
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tu their seconds, and until they faced cach other 
they did not know by what method they were to 
settle their differences. One of the seconds was 
a doctor, and he had made up for the occasion 
four black pellets, all identical in size and shape. 
“Tn one of these,’” he said, ‘IT have placed a 
sufficient quantity of prussic acid to cause the al- 
most instantaneous death of anvone who swallows 
it. We will decide by the toss of a coin which of 
you is to have first choice, and vou will alter- 
nately draw and swallow a pill until the poison 
shows its effects’? Two of the pellets were then 
taken as the toss had decided, but without effect 
in cither case. ‘This time,’’ said the doctor, 
speaking of the two pellets remaining, ‘vou 
must both swallow the pill at the same instant.”’ 
The choice was again made, and in a few sec- 
onds one of the men lay dead on the grass. 

A case somewhat akin to this was that in 
which the parties chose between two pistols, one 
only of which was loaded. The choice of the 
weapons was again decided by a toss, and the 
parties, standing within two paces of each other, 
fired simultaneously. One, of course, was killed 
at once ; the other had his face badly scorched 
with gunpowder. 

An extraordinary duel took place in Paris, in 
1361, between a man and a dog! It was of the 
nature.of the judicial combat, in which the right 
or wrong of a charge was supposed to be proved 
by the result of a fight for life. A French gen- 
tleman, Aubryde Montdidier, had been mur- 
dered, and his body buried in a wood. is dog 
remained by the grave until forced by hunger to 
leave it. The peculiar actions of the animal in- 
duced some persons to follow it, and the corpse 
of the murdered man was discovered. Some 
time afterward the dog flew at the throat of a 
certain Chevalier Macaire. Suspicion being 
aroused, and the fact coming to the knowledge 
of the king, the dog was brought into court, and 
there, from a crowd of courtiers, the animal 
picked out Macaire and flew savagely at him. 
As Macaire denied the crime, the king ordered 
that it should be left to “ the judgment of God” 
in a duel with the dog. The lists were prepared, 
Macaire was provided with a large stick, and the 
dog with an empty cask to which it could retire 
from assault. But the animal attacked Macaire 
xo fiercely as to get him by the throat and _ fling 
him to the ground, whereupon he confessed the 
crime and implored for pardon. 

The first English dwarf of whom we have any 
authentic history was once engaged in a duel. 
His name was Jeffrey Hudson, and he is said to 
have measured no more than eighteen inches in 
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height from his cighth to his thirtieth year; 
after thirty he grew till he reached three feet 
nine inches. When returning from the conti- 
nent he was taken prisoner by Dunkirk priva- 
teers, and subsequently he fell into the hands of 
a Turkish pirate who conveyed him to Barbary. 
Later, he became a captain of horse in the 
roval army, and while in France in attendance 
on the queen, he fought a duel with an English- 
man name Crofts. He was mounted on herse- 
hack to put him on a Jevel with his antagonist, 
whom he shot dead. 

Tt is strange nowadays to read of the trivial 
matters about which men would fight in the old 
dueling days. In 1827, Major Nash was playing 
a game of whist with Barton, a son-in-law of Ed- 
ward Livingstone, when one of the other plavers 
asked the question, ‘(What's trumps?” The 
major answered “ Hearts,’” while Barton replied 
“Diamonds.”? Angry words followed ; a mect- 
ing was arranged; and the next morning, on 
the dueling-green at Hoboken, the major was 
coolly killed by Barton. During the trial trip 
of a steamer in 1847, a Captain Smith, of the 
W14th Foot, challenged General Barty because 
the latter refused to honor a toast in wine. In 
vain the general pleaded that he was under doe- 
tor’s orders not to take stimulants ; the excuse 
was not held valid. The two men met, and al- 
though neither lost his life, the general was so 
severely wounded that for many weeks he was 
not expected to recover. Sterne’s father lost his 
life in consequence of a dispute about the weight 
of a goose; and Colonel Ramsay, of the Scots 
Guards, was challenged, fought, and was killed, 
in consequence of a misunderstanding about an 
order given to a servant. M. Thiers, the Presi- 
dent of the French Republic, once fought a duel 
over a woman, a girl of Aix, whose father had 
come to the conclusion that young Thiers. then 
a student, ought to marry her. The irate ypa- 
rent followed the future senator to Paris. and 
gave him the option of an immediate marriage 
or an immediate meeting. Thiers’s account of 
the affair is amusing enough. “1 deemed it 
wiser,” he says, ‘‘to spend a few minutes with 
a weapon about which T knew nothing than to 
spend a lifetime with a woman about whom I 
knew a great dea] too much.” And so the meet- 
ing came off, the opponents standing at twenty 
paces. Thiers’s bullet went nobody knew where ; 
that of the irate parent passed through his hat, 
an inch above his head. Referring to the cir- 
cumstance, ‘‘Cham,."’ in the Petite Press, after- 
ward remarked : *‘ If Thiers had not been so lit- 
tle, he would never have become so great.’" 
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Duels between women have been by no means 
rare, Chassé, one of the singers of the old 
French Academy, was greatly admired by the 
ladies ; and among other triumphs of the kind, 
he had the distinction of causing a duel between 
a Polish and a French woman, who fought with 
pistels in the Bois de Boulogne. The French 
woman was wounded rather seriously, and on her 
recovery was confined in a convent, while her 
adversary was ordered to quit the country. 
Among other instances of duels among women 
may be cited a combat with daggers, which took 
place between the abbess of a convent at Venice 
and a lady who claimed the adimiration of a cer- 
tain abbé ; a combat with swords between Ma- 
rotte Beaupré and Catherine de Uriis, actresses 
at the Hétel de Bourgogne, where the duel took 
place on the stage ; and a combat on horseback, 
with pistols, about a grevhound, between two 
women named Mélinte and Prélanie—in which 
Mélinte was wounded. 

The terrible wars of Napoleon put an end, for 
a time, ‘to ducling in Franee, but the Restoration 
brought it forward again with renewed vigor. 
“What with social quarrels’? we read, ‘and 
the political rancor between the Bonapartists 
and the Legitimists, and the international feud 
between Frenchmen and the troops oecupying 
France, there was seldom so fine a field for the 
man who wished to pick a quarrel. On the one 
hand, the old officers of Napoleon were driven 
to frenzy by the sight of the officers of the allied 
armies in their capital, and endeavored to avenge 
their defeat in the battlefield by their prowess in 
the Bois de Boulogne. On the other, the young 
Bourbonist courtiers were ready to answer with 
rapier-stab and pistol-bullet to the reproach that, 
for the sake of a dynasty, they had sacrificed 
their country.”? | By-and-by the thing became 
quite ridiculous, owing to its adoption by the 
lower orders during the twenty vears which fol- 
lowed Waterloo, What the edicts of kings jad 
failed to abolish ran a great risk of dying of ridi- 
cule when rival grocers took to calling cach other 
out, and a bathkeeper sent a challenge to a 
erockervimin for having sold him a damaged 
stove! Disputes of every kind were reduced to 
the same foolish arbitrament. We read of critics 
firing four shots at each other to decide the rela- 
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tive merits of the classical and romantic schools 
of fiction. Dumas fights Gaillardet, the play- 
wright, and in endeavoring to decide the author- 
ship of one drama runs the risk of being an 
actor in another. Finally, at Bordeaux, we have 
the case of a captain of dragoons going out with 
an old-clothes man, and narrowly escaping lynch- 
ing at the hands of infuriated friends of the 
Tsraclite ! 

There was a duel fought in Treland as lately 
as 1851, between the Mayor of Sligo and a law- 
yer, but no blood was drawn on the occasion. 
In the same year two Frenchmen fought a duel 
at Egham, in Surrey, which was equally harm- 
less. The last duel fought in England between 
British subjects took place on May 20th, 1845, 
at Southsea, between Captain Seton, of the 11th 
Hussars, and Lieutenant Hawkey, of the Royal 
Marines, arising out of attentions paid by the 
former to the wife of the latter. They fired at 
fifteen paces, and in the second round Captain 
Seton fell mortally wounded. On July 16th, 
1846, Lieutenant Hawkey, surrendering to take 
his trial, was arraigned before Mr. Baron Platt 
for the wilful murder of Captain Seton. The 
jury returned a verdict of ‘‘ Not Guilty," and 
Lieutenant Hawkey was afterward restored to 
his commission in the army. The last duel on 
record fought by a British subject took place on 
October 22d, 1862, at St. Germain, between Mr. 
Dillon, editor of Le Sport, and the Due de Gram- 
mont Cadérousse, in which the former was mor- 
tally wounded, 

Dueling on bievcles is reported to be a new 
diversion in Spain. Two members of the bi- 
evele club of Granada recently met in a knife 
duel, which is probably the first encounter of 
the kind ever fought upon wheels. Aecompa- 
nied by their seconds, they wheeled out some dis- 
tance on the road to Malaga, to a secluced spot. 
There, posted seven hundred feet apart, at a 
sign they wheeled toward cach other, each di- 
recting his machine with the Jeft hand, and 
brandishing in the right that terrible knife of 
Spain, the waraja, At the first clash Perez 
pierced the left arm of Moreno, but at the third 
encounter Moreno thrust his knife into Perez's 
right breast. In a few minutes the latter died 
of internal hemorrhage. 
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From the Painting by Carlton A. Smith. 


‘“ BREAKFAST OVER, GRACE IS SAID.”’ 
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By MARY SOMMERVILLE anp MARTHA BURR BANKS. 


Fair and sweet were the flowers in the morn- 
ing sunshine, but no fairer nor sweeter than was 


Elizabeth herself, as she came down the walk in- 


front of her grandfather’s cottage, in her pretty 
print frock and with the roses in her cheeks, 
which in some sly manner had sprung up there 
long before any of their rivals had thought of 
blooming in the garden. 

Down in the heart of Pennsylvania, in the 
first quarter of the present century, lived Eliza- 
beth with her grandfather and her grandmother, 
in the small house near. the woods on the bank 
of a brawling creek, not far from the village of 
Bellefonte, lying under the shadow of Bald 
Eagle Mountain. The name of Bellefonte had 
been given to the town by Elizabeth’s grand- 
mother, in honor of the magnificent spring— 
bright, cool, fresh, sparkling and never-failing— 
that bubbled up on the edge of the village. 

On the opposite shore of the creek stood the 
old mill, with its whizzing, hurrying wheels, 
grinding away day by day in order to supply the 
good people of the town with their daily bread, 
and hard by was the humble home of the miller, 
David Crew, where he and his wife lived by 
themselves, with only a flock of geese for com- 
pany. It was awild, lonely spot, but Elizabeth’s 
Quaker cousins were over in the town, within 
walking distance, and Elizabeth seldom sighed 
for other companions. Indeed, her grandmother 
thought that she was almost too fond of wander- 
ing round in the sole society of her own feelings 
and fancies, and that of the dumb creatures 
about her, for a young maid who was of a mind 
to become a thrifty, able housewife, and she did 
her best to lure the girl’s thoughts and footsteps 
into more practical, domestic paths. 

But, in spite of her love of out-of-door life 
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and her affection for nearly all living things. 
Elizabeth felt no great respect for the lively 
geese of the miller. 

‘*They are but noisy birds,’’ she would say ; 
“always stalking round and making a fuss 
about nothing. There is old Tappy now, trying 
to look as wise as an owl, and yet I venture to 
believe that she has not a single idea in her 
head.”’ 

‘* Like some silly lasses that I have seen,’”’ the 
grandfather would teasingly reply, ‘‘ with their 
empty little pates in the clouds, and they them- 
selves hardly aware where they are or what they 
are doing.” 

Then would Elizabeth blush and hang her 
giddy little head, for well she knew that she was 
sometimes more given to dreaming than to do- 
ing; but her grandfather would then laugh 
within himself, and relentingly pat the glowing 
cheek of his granddaughter, for it must be ac- 
knowledged that he was of private opinion that 
she was the cleverest girl in the county, even 
though he did liken her to the geese and twit 
her with being a sad romp, whose skirts grew a 
deal faster than her dignity. 

On this special morning grandfather was at 
the garden gate, preparing to mount old Ben, 
the faithful horse that carried him on many a 
jaunt round the country. Grandfather and Ben 
were now bound on an expedition to look after 
the men who were at work on the new canal, of 
which grandfather was the surveyor. It was a 
two-days’ journey to this point of observation 
and back again, so grandmother and Elizabeth, 
and Woolly, the small black maid, would be 
left to themselves for the night. But they had 
no thought of danger. They had never been 
molested in their nook in the shelter of the 
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forest, and women and young folk were brave 
znd daring in those pioneer times. 

‘‘Now, grandfather,” said Elizabeth, kissing 
her grandfather good-by, ‘be sure to bring me 
a bonny bunch of crab-apple blossoms, as well 
as the hank of varn of which [ spoke to vou, 
anid if you stop at John’s house tell his wife that 
I should be pleased to have the pattern of the 
poelisse that Sarah Blake Jent her. And, oh, 
grandfather, your next trip will be to Phila- 
delphia, and vou are to take me with vou, are 
youenot? And then T shall sce something of 
the world of which I have heard so much and 
know so little. And the money te convey me 
on my jeurney is even now in the house with 
the rest that vou brought home lately, is it not, 
dear grandfather ?”’ 

“Yes, chatterbox,” returne:] the grandfather, 
jocosely, pinching the dimpled chin so near at 
hand; ‘‘but see to it that vour brains go not 
wool-gathering, and let it slip through your fin- 
gers ere vou can put it to use.” 

With a little laugh, as Elizabeth drew herself 
up in dignified protest agamst his insinuation, 
the grandfather waved farewell to his wife in the 
doorway, and, jumping upon his saddle, the 
active old man rode away, muttering to himself: 
“A hank of blossoms, a varn pelisse, and a pat- 
tern of crab-apples.’”? Perhaps the good grand- 
father was slightly absent-minded himself on 
sume occasions. 

Elizabeth stood gazing after the horse and its 
rider until they vanished round the curve in the 
roud by the great oak tree. Then she turned 
and glaneed across the stream toward the mill. 
The miller was leaning out of the upper half of 
the mill-door, his arms resting on the lower half. 

‘‘The top of the morning to you, Miss Eliza- 
beth,’ he called out. ‘*Do you know T’ve 
found the nest of the old goose I’ve been hunt- 
ing so long? It was in the crotch of a willow at 
the lower end of the dam. Step over and take a 
look at it”? 

Klizaheth was about to trip lightly across the 
bridge that led to the mill, when she was hailed 
by a voice from the kitchen, reminding her that 
life is not all play, even on a merry May morn- 
ing. 

“Elizabeth! Elizabeth !? cried) the grand- 
mother, ‘there is a large ironing to do, and we 
are late at setting about it. Come, little idler, 
to your task.’ 

* But it’s such a lovely day !? sighed the gir, 
slowly entering the room, and casting many a 
longing glance backward. silently wishing that 
she were a bird ora leaf that could let the rain 
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do its washing and leave the smoothing process 
to the wind and the sunshine. “ But if Tam 
diligent this morning, grandmother, I suppose 
that T may go into town this afternoon to see 
Mary Anne.”’ 

“Yes, ves, child; but now we must make 
haste, or else noon will be here before we have 
finished all that we have on hand,’’ responded 
the grandmother, laying generous batches of 
dough into the bread-baskets to rise and make 
ready for baking. 

When the clock struck twelve the last piece of 
showy linen was hung up to air on the line 
stretched across the kitchen, and when the traces 
of the midday meal were cleared away, Elizabeth 
tied on her sunbonnet and started for the village. 
Of course she had to pause for a moment at the 
spring, for she could never pass it by unheeded ; 
but a little later she was with her cousins in an 
old garden, sleepy with sunshine and fragrant 
with blossoms, 

What with gossiping over Flizabeth’s coming 
flight from the home nest and the relating of 
stories by Mary Anne from a delightfully fascin- 
ating book that she had come across—but which 
her mother had withdrawn from her ere she had 
fathomed half of its. fascinations—the afternoon 
skipped by all too quickly. 

Elizabeth suddenly realized the lateness of the 
hour, and hastened away, but it was growing 
dark as she pressed into the shade of the pine 
woods beyond the spring, and she was consider- 
ably startled when she observed in’ the path 
ahead of her the figure of an unknown man, 
who, when he heard the approaching footsteps, 
dodged behind the trunk of a tree, as though 
fearful of discovery. 

“Dear me,’ thought Elizabeth, ‘who is that? 
Tt must be a beggar or a tramp, unless it is : 
king or a lord in disguise. Anyway, it’s best to 
avoid him. There, he has turned off to. the 
right, so TN hurry along as fast as I ean.” 

Tn another moment she saw her grandmother 
coming to meet her, Elizabeth threw her arms 
round the old Jady’s neck in an ecstasy of jov 
and relief, and contided the story of her vision 
and her fright. Grandmother Jooked alittle 
worried, 

“Talmost wish that vou had brought William 
home with vou to spend the night,”? she said, 
as she latched the garden gate behind herself 
and Elizabeth, *‘ Woolly says that there is a 
fox prowling round, alse. You must shut up 
the chiekens with more than usual caution. 
David went away for the afternoon, too, and will 
not be hack until late this evening. Do yeu run 
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over, Elizabeth, and 
see that the geese are 
in the pen near the 
house, lest they be in 
peril, and drop a word 
to his wife, poor lame 
Susan, to charge David 
to keep his ears open 
for anyone who may 
abroad — to-night. 
However, I think that 
we have really little 
to fear. The stranger 
was probably a trav- 
eler, going through the 
country on foot.”’ 

Elizabeth flew away 
to do her grandmoth- 
ers bidding; — but, 
while securing the 
fowls froin surprise, 
she fell to wondering 
about the man that 
she had encountered, 
and to weaving ro- 
mances in her cus-° 
tomary fashion, and 
not once did she reeall 
to memory the orders 
about the miller’s 
geese. The moon was 
climbing the skies 
when she went upstairs 
to go to bed, and when she walked to the window 
for a parting glimpse of the world without, she 
fancied that she beheld a man slink across the 
road and hide himself in the woods beyond. 

‘*Tt's just nervousness that makes me imagine 
that I find strange things everywhere now,’’ she 
assured herself, to stifle a little spasm of alarm, 
and, with a light laugh at her own notions, she 
sprang into bed, and had soon lost herself and 
her troubles in dreamland. But after an hour 
or two of sleep, she was called back to real life. 
She awoke suddenly to desery somebody stand- 
ing by her window. 

‘Who's there ?’? she demanded, in quayering 
tones. 

“Tt is 7,’ replied her grandmother, in a 
whisper.‘ [ heard the sound of whistling, and 
T stole in here to peer out on this side of the 
house, and here is aman walking up and down 
the road. He is trying, perhaps, to find out if 
there is a man about, or elxe wishes to signal 
to some accomplice. There, do you hear hin ?”’ 

Elizabeth was at the window in a trice, and 
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‘ELIZABETH DREW INERSELF UP IN DIGNIFIED PROTEST AGAINST HIS INSINUATION.”? 


she could plainly discern a tall figure creeping 
stealthily in through the gate. 

‘Oh, why was I so foolish as to stay here 
without a man!’ said grandmother, catching 
her breath. ‘‘ We cannot protect ourselves, and 
there is one shutter in the parlor that is not 
closed, because the white rose-bush has grown 
in so far that it holds it open. There, he is at 
the other window now, and will soon make an 
attempt at the one behind the rose-bush.”’ 

Grandmother had in her hand a small calico 
bag, which she tucked beneath the mattress of 
the bed, and then she began to push some of 
the heavy, old-fashioned mahogany furniture 
against the door of the room. 

“Woolly is safe enough in her corner in the 
attic,’ said grandmother, ‘but we must have 
something that the rascal is after. I will fling 
up the window, and we must scream for help. 
David must have returned by this time, and 
mavhap he will hear us, and come to our rescue. 
You spoke to Susan of this matter, did you not, 
Elizabeth ?”’ 
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**DODGED BEHIND THE TRUNK OF A TREE, AS THOUGH FEARFUL OF DISCOVERY.” 


Elizabeth flushed scarlet, and let her head 
fall upon her breast, like a rose bending on its 
stalk. 

‘*T did truly forget to do so, grandmother,”’ 
she faltered. 

“Then your heedlessness may have cost you 
your trip,’’ replied the grandmother, more se- 
verely than was her wont, ‘‘and it may be we 
shall lose our lives. The villain may intend to 
» murder us, for all that we can tell,’’ finished the 
poor lady, in desperation. ‘‘ But now for as 
loud a shout as we can raise.”’ ; 

** Help! help !’ The words rang out upon the 
night air, but the creek went babbling on its 
noisy course, with no consideration for the 
frightened, defenseless beings who were endeay- 
oring to drown its clatter with their own. The 
robber shrank back from the house at sound of 
the outcry, but as no response came to the ap- 
peal, he returned the more boldly to the attack. 
Again arose the cries, louder and more beseech- 
ing than before. The intruder had found the 
unfastened shutter, and had made his way 
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through the window 
into the parlor. Oh, 
would no aid come! 

All at once, from 
across the water, came 
an answer. It was the 
shrill scream of the mil- 
ler’s geese. Elizabeth 
thought that she could 
recognize Tappy’s pecu- 
liar note above the other 
shrieks. Something 
was awake. Something 
had heard the supplica- 
tions of the besieged, 
even were it only a 
flock of stupid geese. 
Again grandmother and 
Elizabeth shouted, and 
again came the squawk, 
squawk, in reply. The 
invader had evidently 
not failed to note the 
clamor in the distance, 
for his footfalls could 
no longer be heard on 
the floor below. Oh, 
would David be 
aroused ! 

Yes, there was a hal- 
loo from the opposite 
shore, and once more 


the voices at the win- 
dow pleaded for succor. Then there was the re- 
port of a shot. The man in the parlor of the dis- 
turbed household had his ears on the alert. He 
waited for no parly or plunder. He scuttled 
across the room, jumped from the open window, 
and tore off for the woods. An instant later Da- 
vid came flying up to the house, with his gun 
over his shoulder, and there were excited expla- 
nations, thanks and congratulations then. David 
had found Tappy alone by his doorstep when he 
reached home that night, and he had hunted up 
the other geese and locked them into the pen 
under his bedroom window. Soon afterward he 
had fallen into a heavy slumber, from which he 
had been awakened by the cackling of his geese. 
Thinking that a fox was among them, he had 
gone out to attend to him with a little powder 
and shot ; and then, catching the sounds of dis- 
tress from the other sides of the creek, he had 
the satisfaction of chasing away a more wily and 
more wicked old fox from more valuable prey. 
The miller stayed on guard between the two 
houses for the remainder of the night, but there 
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was no further annoyance, and the following 
evening grandfather was again with his family, 
listening to a thrilling account of the midnight 
adventure. 

“The scamp must have had some suspicion of 
the extra monev in the house,’’ said grandfather, 
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shrewdly shaking his head. ‘‘ But, heyday, lass, 
so the geese were ahead of you for once!’ 
Elizabeth gave her grandfather a shy, arch lit- 
tle glance from under her eyelashes. 
‘*The geese had more wit than I thought,” 
she said, ‘‘and T will never despise them again.” 
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A STORY FOR GIRLS. 
By EVELYN RAYMOND, 


CHAPTER IIT. 


THE HOME BY THE ARROYo. 


ULITA and old Ramon 
traveled swiftly, but 
neither spoke a _ word 
until they had left the 
beautiful city, with its 
avenue of palms, its rose- 
covered homes and_ its 
quaint mixture of ancient 
and modern civilization 
far behind them. 

Then, at length, said 

: “Tt is three leagues now. ‘Shall we 


‘‘La Vega rests not this night save in the 
shelter of her own home by the arroyo.”’ 

Ramon grunted his guttural assent and moved 
steadily forward. The miles they had journeyed 
under the stars had not apparently fatigued 
either in the least, though this new sense of pain 
which turned Tulita faint now and then had 
really hindered her movements somewhat. Com- 
monly it was not Ramon who was the leader on 
any trail, and it fretted her proud spirit that he 
should be even under these circumstances. 

The girl spoke again and petulantly : 

‘Thou makest waste of strength, tio mio 
(uncle mine). There are still two hours before 
the break of Navidad. We can be at our prayers 
long by that time.”’ 

“And Tulita tarries for her own hurt as she 
would not for that of another. While the night 
wanes, the wound swells.”’ 

“ Let it swell, then, since it pains nobody save 
thy princess.”’ 

‘Tulita asks the impossible. 
meet thee at thy own threshold.”’ 

The old man made a profound reverence and 


Ramon will 


leaped forward. For a few seconds longer the 
soft echo of his moccasined feet on the dry sward 
disturbed the silence of the night, then all was 
still. 

When she was sure that she was quite alone 
Tulita knelt down upon the herbage and raised 
her eyes skyward. If she were praying, she ut- 
tered no sound, and her injured arm hung limply 
by her side ; but she rose again, after a moment, 


‘and pressed rapidly forward as if refreshed, with 


a light upon her countenance that outshone the 
stars. 

‘Friend! She called me friend! She, the 
fair pale-face to whom fate has given all that 
should have been mine. Fate? Is not fate the 
Great Spirit? And she was just, as he is just. 
Maybe it is she and I, daughters both of this fair 
land, who shall clasp hands at last in peace! 
Home now, and rest for this degrading pain!’ 

A little later, and she had reached the osier- 
bordered arroyo where, amid a cluster of low, 
adobe huts, was one slightly better than the rest, 
set apart by her people for the use of their prin- 
cess alone. 

On the threshold, as he had promised, waz 
Ramon waiting. He had made ready a bundle 
of dry tule-reeds and a moist plaster of native 
clay, but his manner was almost deprecating, 
even though his object was to relieve her pain. 

To Tulita it had seemed an indignity that she 
should suffer any physical ill. From her infaney 
she had been trained to hardness and exposure, 
and no disease had ever touched her. It was 
with a shudder of repugnance, almost of refusal, 
that she looked upon the preparations Ramon 
had made. Then she rallied and was her proud 
self again. : 


* Begun in the October number. 
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“Tt will not heal without all this, tio mio?” 
she asked, quictly. 

“Tt will heal, surely ; but forever after will 
the Princess dela Vega walk the carth like a bird 
which the hunter has snared in its yvouth.’’ 

“Let it be soon done, then,’’ she said, and 
bared her swollen arm to the shoulder. 

Few trained surgeons could have handled such 
an injured limb more deftly and tenderly than 
old Ramon. Indeed, he would far sooner have 
endured the hurt himself than that any such 
blemish should come upon his beloved Tulita, 
his relative and hereditary princess, the very last 
of their race. 

He brought the experience of a lifetime to bear 
upon the task, which was performed in the silent 
secrecy of Tulita’s own dwelling, and by the fit- 
ful glow of a burning rush dipped in some sort 
of oil. When it was over, the princess lay upon 
her rude bed in the hut corner, with a weighty 
mass of fast-hardening clay clasping her aching 
arm like a vise, and with a faintness creeping 
over her that frightened even old Ramon, 

‘Listen, Tulita, my daughter. T will watch 
beside thee always, till thou art able once again 
to walk over thy plains free as thou hast always 
heen. No other shall come near thee—not one 
of the chattering women, When thou art hungry 
T will feed thee, and IT will bring milk for thy 
thirst. When thou callest me I shall hear—al- 
ways. La Vega may rest in peace ; and, before 
Igo, drink this.” 

The old man held a cup of some Indian-brewed 
cordial toward her. She took it obediently with 
her sound hand, and drank it all. Then she 
said, simply : 

“It is well. Let Ramon go and keep his word. 
Not one must see Tulita thus. She understands 
her father in the tribe. She is grateful, and Tu- 
lita never forgets.’’ 

The rude door of the hut opened and closed, 
leaving the Indian girl alone to keep her Christ- 
mas festival in her proud solitude of pain. But 
outside the threshold old) Ramon  xpread_ his 
blanket, and remained for many days a barrier 
between the princess and the curious women of 
her tribe, with their reiterated question ; 

‘What happened to La Vega on ‘Noche Buena’ 
in the town, that she hides lier face in’ shame 
and makes no fies for her people as the good 
people bade ?”* 

“When Tulita keeps silence it is not for Ra- 
mon to talk, Get you all back to vour baskets 
andl your babics, and leave in) peace the one 
Inaiden in the world who can yet hold her 
tonene,”’ 
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Then, grown careless in security, it may be, 
this tireless guardian, under cover of the night- 
time, stretched his cramped limbs in a long run 
over the plains. As he went an old squaw, more 
wakeful than the rest, crept softly to the door of 
the adobe hut and peeped cautiously in. 

‘‘Tulita ! Tulita! light of our darkness, what 
ails thee to hide from us so?” 

There was no answer. Emboldened by the si- 
lence, the woman entered. The moonlight shone 
through the doorway and lighted the narrow in- 
terior, The pallet of rushes and fern leaves was 
neatly piled in its corner; Tulita’s blanket lay 
folded on its foot, but the hut was empty. 


CHAPTER IV. 


ON THE HOME ROAD. 


“Come, daughter, please to eat your supper. 
We must finish and be off. There is no moon- 
light to guide us, and we have a couple of hours’ 
hard riding if we would reach home before mid- 
night. Unless, indeed, vou’d rather go out by 
the ‘owl train’ with Gaspar and the parcels.”’ 

“But you, dad, dear? Which do you pre- 
fer?” 

“When did T ever choose a railway train if a 
horse’s back would answer? Only, remember, 
this is vour own Noche Buena. Tam in your 
hands to dispose of exactly as you will, from 
buying Navajo blankets to bailing our Digger 
Indians from the lock-up.”’ 

“Now, dad, they were not ‘Diggers.’ You 
know that! The old man was tall and stately, 
and the girl—why, Tulita is beautiful!) A Dig- 
ger, indeed! I've often heard that girl called 
‘royal,’ and I helieve she is. That her ancestors 
had a deal better right to California than we 
have. That for your Digger! But are the horses 
quite all right? Are neither of them the worse 
for their fright down town ?”” 

“No worse, but rather more restless. That’s 
one reason their owners should take the non- 
sense out of them by a sharp trot toe Santa 
Paula.” 

“Tm glad you'd rather ride—this way. I 
had, of course. That gocs without saving, and 
I'm quite ready.” 

As she spoke, Patience rose from the hotel 
table and crossed the great dining-room with 
that alert decision of movement that was so like 
her father’s own. He followed, pausing only to 
return the salutations and greetings—-most of 
them obsequious — that attended their short 
passage to the street. 

But the manner of both was far simpler and 
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more natural than that of the two servants who 
waited their coming on the eurbstone, holding 
either one of the horses which had created such 
excitement in the business quarter an hour or 
two before. 

‘Ah, Gaspar, ix Blanco ready to behave him- 
self at last??? asked Patience, barely touching 
with her foot the palm of her attendant’s hand 
as he swung her to her saddle. 

(Giaspar was in holiday attire, and the height 
of importance. He was devoted to his mistress, 
but his vanity was extreme, and he could not 
lose this opportunity of displaving his grandeur 
to an admiring public. He swelled his chest, 
covered with a crimson velvet waistcoat, till he 
reminded Patience of nothing so much as one 
of the Bantam roosters at home on the ranch. 
Then he placed his hand over his heart and 
bowed reverentially. 

‘Blanco will have the honor to serve the 
seforita well.”’ 

“You silly, good Gaspar !? laughed Patience, 
under her breath. ‘‘ Why don’t vou answer in 
just every-day plain English? But, anyhow, 
vow ll take good care of all the parcels, won't 
you? And as you'll be at Santa Paula long he- 
fore we are, please put everything into the great 
drawing-room and turn the kev of its door. 
Don’t let a single person go peeping, Gaspar. 
boy, if you would have me enjoy my Christmas. 
Besides, I warn you. If you let out my secrets 
beforehand, vour own Navidad gifts will be 
wanting.”’ 

‘‘T kiss the feet of my mistress, but Gaspar 
betrays no trust. In that he is different from 
some others—less fortunate,’? with which the 
Spaniard fixed a stern eve upon old Tomas, who 
had been less favored with commissions than 
himself. . 

Tomas flushed, but he tossed his head haugh- 
tily ; and, foreseeing some little difficulties by 
the way, when these two should have gained the 
seclusion of the late train that would bear them 
over his private road to Santa Paula, Mr. Eliot's 
kind heart interfered. 

“ Here, Tomas, vou can take care of this for 
me. I shall not need it, only pay a few tips to 
the hotel servants, please. You know the usual 
amounts. Then hand it to me at the ranch.” 

Tt was Tomas’s turn to bridle and glow with 
pride, and Mr. Eliot’s peculiar action was not so 
foolish as it might have seemed to any stranger. 
He had, indeed, forgotten the favors he had 
meant to bestow, and he would have answered 
for Tomas’s honesty as positively as his own. 
The purse held an uncounted sum, not especially 
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large, but which Mr. Eliot would not need on his 
homeward ride, and money he rarely carried 
about his person. But whatever amount the 
purse contained he knew would be returned to 
him, minus the deductions he had authorized 
made. 

“Wont you give Tomas your purse, too, 
Pat?” he asked, pleased to see that he had al- 
ready given pleasure to a faithful attendant. 

“Will von have it, Caballero?” asked the girl. 
merrily, and tossed a very flat little bag into the 
outstretched hand. ‘* Look first and see !”’ 

Tomas bowed and opened the bag. Not a 
cent was within, and, shaking its emptiness 
tragically above the pavement with that extrava- 
gance of gesture to which his race was given, he 
gravely closed it and placed it in his bosom, 

A Jaugh arose at the pantomime, and before 
it subsided the riders had passed swiftly down 
the street toward that suburban road which led 
over miles of rolling lands to the vast hacienda 
(estate) of Santa Paula, their home. 

Mr. Eliot rode in silenee, which, for some 
time, his daughter respected. THe was a busy 
man, working always with that clear brain of his 
at one or other of his gigantic enterprises and 
keeping always a complete record of each in 
his mental storehouse. It was his theory that 
a man who had been so singularly prospered as 
he had heen owed all his time to the world, and 
his own private life was a simple and unselfish 
one. 

But finally Patience could endure the silence 
no longer. She was excited by her trip into 
town and its incidents, and eager to discuss them 
with her father. 

“Ts it to be a quiet ride all the way, dad, 
dear? Are you very busy thinking? Can’t vou 
take a real holiday just for to-night?’ 

“Thanks, daughter. I promised you all this 
Christmastide, didn’t I?) And you do well to 
remind me if I break my word. Talk away 
now, Pat. Dad is all attention.” 

“Well, then, where do you suppose that Tu- 
lita lives?’ 

“‘T couldn’t ‘suppose.’ She had a different 
appearance from the ordinary Indians we mect 
on the plains, vet Ido not know of aay such 
race or family as hers on the mountains here- 
about. She hada more cultivated speech than 
common with her class, And are vou so greatly 
interested in her?’ 

“Tam. T cannot keep her out of mind. TPve 
been trying to think of the things T want to do 
to-morrow, and all that, but every few seconds 
Tulita’s sad, proud face comes between me and 
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my thoughts, and I can’t help it. Oh, I wish 
there wasn’t such: a thing as anybody—not a 
single body—being poor and unhappy. Un- 
less: ee 

* Unless what, dear ?”’ 

‘‘T had the power to make them all glad 
again. And Tulita must be very, very poor, I 
should think, to be willing to handle snakes for 
a living. Why, I wouldn’t touch one for any- 
thing if I could help it. Whenever I think of 
how they crawled upon me when she was thrown 
down beside me it makes me shudder and feel 
il Ugh!’ 

“Don’t think of them, Pat. In any case she 
assured you that they were harmless ; that their 
fangs—if they were ever of the venomous sort— 
had been removed. But the Indians understand 
nature and how to deal with animals of every 
kind better than we do, with all our civilization. 
One thing vou cando, The next time you see Tu- 
lita on the street vou can make her a present.’’ 

“Wem! feel as if she would never go upon 
the street like that again. She was awfully of- 
fended at being accused of thieving.”’ 

‘‘Well she might be if she were -innocent. 
Real scoundre)s are all too plenty in this world, 
and God pity the soul that is unjustly accused !”’ 

There was such an earnest ring to Mr. Eliot’s 
voice that it surprised his daughter well, though 
she supposed she knew all his ways. 

“Why, dad, how strongly you speak ! 
you, too, really felt sorry for Tulita.”’ 

“Tdo. Assuredly.”’ 

‘* But she is an ‘Injun’!’ 
chievously. 

“* And dad doesn’t hanker for her race. True 
enough ; but whatever the skin that covers the 
flesh, human nature is pretty much the same. 
It’s an awful thing for her to bear away into the 
future the thought that there is anywhere in the 
world a person who believes her a thief. That is 
if she is not one.”’ 

“Dad, you are always so strong on that point. 
You so continually warn me against unjust judg- 
ment. Did vou ever know anybody you cared 
for who was unjustly accused of any crime?” 

Mr. Eliot halted so suddenly that Negro settled 
on his haunches. At the same instant he caught 
Blanco’s rein, and, drawing so close to his 
daughter's side that he could see her face dis- 
tinctly, despite the dimness of the night, he 
scrutinized it earnestly. 

‘* Patience, what makes vou ask that question ? 
Has anyone been talking to vou of these things ?”’ 

‘Why, dad, no: certainly not. Only you. 
Other people don’t seem to care how much they 
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hurt their neighbors by idle gossip. But you 
are always so thoughtful; and to-night, even 
about an Indian girl whom you don’t think is 
more than ordinary, you seem more earnest than 
ever. That made me wonder; but I shall re- 
member, don’t you fear! I think I would die 
if anybody accused me of theft.’”’ 

‘*No; you would live and prove them wrong.’’ 

“So shall my Tulita do.’’ 

‘‘T hope so, but don’t set your heart upon this 
new protégée. You have enough without her al- 
ready. Besides, in the natural course of things, 
you may never see her again. Guilty or not 
guilty, the streets of Los Angeles will not be 
tempting show-ground for her and her father 
again very soon.”’ 

‘But you said I could give her a present.’’ 

“‘T was thinking more of diverting your mind 
than of really doing that. I hated to see you 
troubled about her.”’ 

“‘T have a notion that a present would seem 
an insult to her—after all this.”’ 

“And I have a notion that we are ‘making a 
mountain out of a mole hill.’ The incident was 
a trivial one. We have let it take altogether too 
strong a hold upon our minds. Train yourself 
to keep the just proportion of things, my little 
girl. Thus you will save yourself a deal of need- 
less worry.”’ 

“Pll try. Only this isn’t going to be as trivial 
as you think—seems to me. I know I shall see 
Tulita again, though I don’t know when or where. 
I have faith in her. I believe she is noble as she 
is certainly beautiful, even though she is but an 
‘Injun.’ But what shall vou do about the dia- 
mond, dad, dear ?’’ 

“After a reasonable time, if it is not found, I 
will make good the loss.’’ 

‘(Ts it worth a great deal ?”’ 

be Yes.”’ 

“‘Then you must please consider it my Christ- 
mas present, and not give me any other. In- 
deed, I’d rather have that—I mean I’d rather 
know that Tulita was free to-morrow than have 
anything else you could give me. Wasn’t it too 


_ bad her arm was broken ?”’ 


‘Yes, certainly ; but, Pat, do you know that 
you're a regular ‘ Yankee’ for asking questions? 
Now, for a change, I'll ask one myself. Can you 
beat. me to the Fairy Spring?’ : 

“Tf Blanco’s himself, yes. 
try. Give the word, please.’’ 

“Tg vour saddle tight ?”’ 

‘© As a drum,’’ Patience answered. . 

‘“Get into line, then. Hi, there, Negro ! 
fantastics, if you please.”’ 


In any case Pil 


No 


+ 
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For, appearing to scent some sport ahead, and 
tired of the slow pace they had been traveling, 
—or that seemed slow to this spirited creature— 
Mr. Eliot’s black mount was giving his rider con- 
siderable trouble to get him down to a smooth 
trot. 

Presently, however, after a little of the over- 
flowing life had been worked out of the thorough- 
bred’s shapely legs, he fell into the graceful, 
measured motion to which he had been trained, 
and which had already been adopted by his 
milk-white mate. Then the ranchman’s voice 
rang out clearly : 

“In line now! One—two—off !”’ 

Racing in such dimness of light, over such a 
eoft and sometimes treacherous road, would seem 
perilous to many good riders ; but to these two. 
whose lives were half passed in the saddle, the 
danger was just sufficiently present to give zest 
to the contest. 

“Off! you splendid Blanco! And not even 
my beloved dad shall drink first at the Fairy 
Spring !”’ 

Neck and neck they shot out into the night. 
They were sure of themselves, sure of their steeds, 
sure of the road home; but they knew nothing 
at all of the danger which awaited them at that 
lovely spot on the foothill trail which bore so ro- 
mantic a name. 

For the Fairy Spring was known through all 
that great countryside. Many the man and 
beast whose thirst had been slaked by its icy, 
exhilarating waters ; but woe to those who 
should ride and drink ‘that night ! 


CHAPTER V. 
A CURBSTONE MERCITANT. 


\mMonG the motley crowd of foreigners and na- 
tives which thronged Los Angeles’s street on that 
Christmas Eve, at the time of the accident to the 
Princess Tulita before the jeweler’s store, none 
attracted more attention than a solitary figure, 
which kept to the curbstone and towered head 
and shoulders above all others. 

This was an Indian, who, disdaining any of 
the modern “ improvements ’’ in the manner of 
clothing, such as his race are fond of adopting, 
stood distinguished by the barbaric simplicity 
of his attire. His buckskin shirt and leggings 
displayed his symmetry of body, but were un- 
adorned by any fantastic fringes or embroideries. 
His feet were shod in serviceable moccasins, 
which yet rendered his tread noiseless. He car- 
tied a blanket over one shoulder and upon the 
other a lot of bows and arrows. His head was un- 
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covered, and his dark, slightly waving hair fell 
to his shoulders, save that the scalp lock had 
been twisted into a coil, through which a single 
broken arrow had been lightly thrust. 

Yet proud and noble as was his aspect, he 
bore a nickname that suggested a character 
quite the reverse, and he had been for some 
time under the surveillance of the police, 
though, perhaps, unjustly so. Traces of his 
presence had been found many times in street 
brawls and saloon escapades, but he eluded 
actual connection with all. It was as if he 
contented himself with inspiring others with 
lawlessness ; and the worst that could he proven 
against him was that he was too fond of ‘fire 
water,’’? and had sometimes to be lodged in the 
lock-up over night. 

On the other hand, he was useful in several 
ways. No person in the region had ever earned 
so much of the public money in slaughtering 
coyotes and gophers as he, and from this came 
the name by which he was familiarly known— 
‘*Coyote Jack.’’ He rode a sturdy broncho in 
and out of the city, and nobody knew just 
where his home was. Like Tulita, he was ‘ just 
one of those Indians,’’ and few gave him further 
thought. 

Yet in his breast were all the human passions 
that moved his white-skinned neighbors, and 
his feelings were just then profoundly stirred by 
the misfortunes of ‘‘ the princess.’”? He did not 
heed the salutations of his usual cnstomers—the 
street gamine—and not till a party of tourists 
had accosted him for the third time did he rouse 
himself from the reverie into which he had 
fallen. 

Then he heard a lady’s voice saving : 

‘Speak to him again, Clotilde. I must have 
one of those bows, if they are for sale. Touch 
his arm—that will make him attend to vou. 
That is, if he is really alive and not just a 
wooden image like a tobacconist’s sign.”’ 

At that the ‘‘ wooden image ’’ became so sud- 
denly and so completely alive that Mrs. Rutger 
drew back in her carriage—frightened. She for- 
got that she was in the midst of a civilized popu- 
lace, and for a moment only remembered all the 
tales of Wild Western-ness that she had ever 
heard. She looked askance at the arrow thrust 
in the Indian’s scalp lock, and furtively felt of 
her own. Then she and he came to their senses 
at the same instant ; and if he did not echo her 
amused laugh he, at least, smiled gravely in re- 
sponse, and made a respectful salutation. 

“Will the lady care to examine my wares 7” 

Mrs. Rutger started again. This time in sur- 
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“THE INDIAN COMPLIED, TURNING SLIGHTLY ABOUT ON THE CURBSTONE AND 
HOLDING THE ARROW TO A LEVEL WITH HIS EYE.” 


prise at the excellent English with which this 
red man favored her. But she recovered, think- 
ing that of all the lands of surprises California 
led the world. 

“Yes; that is if they are genuine Indian 
weapons.” 

‘“They are genuine, madam.”’ 

‘** But of the sort you—your people, I mean— 
use in hunting ?”’ 

*“Kach hunter has his own weapons—his own 
methods.”’ 

“but you? Do you hunt? 
pardon—are you a real Indian ?”’ 

He smiled again ; ironically, the lady thought. 

**T do hunt occasionally. I am a genuine In- 
dian. I am of royal blood.”’ 

He looked it as he said it, and his questioner 
believed him. As for Clotilde, the lady’s maid, 
that forlornly homesick creature was shivering 
in her shoes and longing to be bidden back into 
the safety of the carriage by her mistress’s side. 


Are you—beg 
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ay **Then I shall be delighted 
to buy. Please show them to 
me and explain all about them. 
I used to know a bit about 
archery—fashionable archery, 
that is—and I thought our 
bows were something tremen- 
dous. These, though—please 
lift one and show me how to 
hold it.”’ 

The Indian complied, turn- 
ing slightly about on the curb- 
stone and holding the arrow 
to a level with his eye as if 
poised for flight. 

“Oh, how I wish I could 
see you shoot at something! 
But, of course, that couldn't 
be here. Well, never mind. 
I’m glad to have met vou. I'll 
take that one—the handsomest 
—and these others, for myself. 
You hold them, Clotilde, while 
IT get out the money.’’ 

Coyote Jack was cunning. 
He looked upon the white 
man’s cash as his own legiti- 
mate spoil, and he promptly 
trebled the price of the bow, as 
any of the gamins could have 
told her, but Mrs. Rutger did 
not mind. She was enjoying 
her first transcontinental trip. 
and she found everything won- 
derful and ‘ unique” and had 
already made purchases of enough souvenirs to 
stock half a car. 

Or, so Clotilde thought. 

‘Sure, ma’am, an’ they’re very purty, ma‘am, 
but whatever will yez be doin’ wid ’em? Sure 
we did be havin’ all the budgets an’ parcils we 
needed a-comin’ out to Californy, but them 
same’s not to be named in the lot we’ll be 
afther takin’ back.”’ 

‘Oh, I'll express them, of course. And now, 
though I could stay and enjoy this scene for 
hours longer, I must remember that we have not 
yet dined. So, driver, back to the ——— Hotel. 
Get in, Clotilde. Good-night, Mr. Indian. I may 
meet you again.”’ 

Coyote Jack made a profound salutation as 
the carriage moved away, and again Mrs. Rutger 
was surprised. 

‘*T didn’t know that an Indian had any pwo- 
liteness whatever, did you, Clotilde? There's 
nothing aboriginal about that scion of a ‘royal’ 
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race, as he claims, except his color. But he in- 
terests me—greatly.”’ 

Clotilde responded something as in duty bound, 
but she was herself more interested in keeping the 
ungainly bows her mistress had purchased from 
contact with the carriage wheels. There was not 
room enough for them to be carried upright in- 
side the vehicle. They were so long they must 
needs be thrust through the opposite windows, 
and balanced as best they might be, but she 
smiled grimly when, on alighting at their hotel 
door, she heard a lounger on the curbstone re- 
mark : 

“Everybody’d know they were ‘tourists,’ for 
they buy everything in sight.’ 

Meanwhile, the seller of bows and arrows had 
left his curbstone and passed rapidly down the 
street to a drug store he frequented, and where, 
from his well-known trade, he was able to pro- 
cure a quantity of swiftly acting poison. This 
would not have been sold to him elsewhere ; Nor 
even here in such an amount as he now pro- 
cured, but that the clerks were all extra busy 
with their holiday trade, and not inclined to 
stop and question. 

As it was, he was supplied with the stuff he 
desired, and no other question asked or advice 
given than ; 

‘Trade good yet, Jack? You'll be a rich man 
if you keep on. But take care of that powder— 
itll kill human beings, as well as coyotes. A 
merry Christmas to you! Good-night.”’ 

The Indian grunted a guttural response—the 
first indication there had been in his speech of 
his savage descent ; and had anybody observed 
him as he safely bestowed the precious powder 
he had purchased in the breast of his buckskin 
garment and left the store, they would have 
seen an ugly look in his eye. At the next 


corner he left the main street also, and made 
his way toward a lower part of the city, where 
Indians who did not claim ‘‘royalty,’’ ‘‘mes- 
tizos,’’? and other such, frequented the saloons 
that there abounded, and one of which he en- 
tered. 

‘*Halloo, Jack! In luck? Going to treat the 
crowd, eh?’ 

But Jack was not in a sociable mood. There 
was still a sinister gleam in his deep-set eyes and 
a gravity in his manner that effectually restrained 
familiarity. He called for a drink of his beloved 
intoxicant, and quaffed it standing at the bar. 
He followed this first draught with another and 
another, and there were those within the place 
who looked to see him presently succumb to the 
liquor’s influence. 

When, however, this did not occur, one re- 
marked to his neighbor : 

‘*Ouleon, the brave,. is on the warpath. He’s 
got a job on hand that’s desperate. ’Tain’t no 
coyote-kill this time, neither. He’s ugly. Best 
not to stir him up to-night.”’ ; 

The advice so strongly recommended itself, 
the sullen glow in the Indian’s eye was so threat- 
ening, that an unusual silence prevailed while he 
remained in the saloon; even those reckless 
spirits who congregated there having learned, 
long before, that there were times when Coyote 
Jack was a dangerous man. ; ; : 

Having finished his drinking and paid his 
reckoning, he went out, still walking with a 
steady step. Then they watched him bring out 
his own broncho from the nearby stable where it 
had been stalled, and ride rapidly away. But 
he had left an unpleasant impression behind 
him, and business that night in the Scrub Oak 
saloon was not what its proprietor had expected 
it would be. 


(To be continued. ) 
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By RUTH 


In the city of Brooklyn, N. Y., down near the 
Navy Yard, there is a large factory where gas fix- 
tures, chandeliers and such things are manufac- 
tured. The members of this firm were at one 
time very wealthy men, and belonged to that so- 
cial set which is known as the ‘‘ Four Hundred.”’ 
Slack business and the general financial depres- 
sion, which ruined so many firms, caused Arch- 
man & Company to temporarily suspend opera- 
tions. This threw several hundred people, of 
nearly every age, out of work. To add greater 
difficulties to the nearly hopeless task of finding 
work, it was midwinter ; there was a great strike 
on the trolley system of street-cars; the National 
Guard had been ordered out; and desolation, 
cold, hunger and want reigned supreme. 

James Cowan was one of the men who had 
been employed by Archman & Company, and 
he, like the others, was now out of work. His 
family consisted of himself, his wife and a little 
daughter, twelve years of age—Flora Cowan. 

James Cowan was not a very robust man, and 
some parts of the work of manufacturing gas fix- 
tures are very unhealthy. However, he was tem- 
perate and industrious; his wife was a good 
manager, neat and economical. They had saved 
up a snug little sum of money, which they had 
in a savings bank. Just before the suspension 
of Archman & Company this bank failed. The 
Cowans had been in the habit of reserving only 
enough money for the week’s expenses, deposit- 
ing the rest in the bank. 

They had saved enough to enable Mr. Cowan 
to leave the factory and start a modest business 
for hims:lf. This he contemplated doing the 
following spring, or at least as soon as business 
matters should be a bit settled. From all these 
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bright hopes he was suddenly cast into the 
gloomy despondency of being out of employ- 
ment, with very scant hope of getting any, rent 
day soon.coming round, and, worse than all the 
rest, his wife and child would soon be without 
food. Every morning he started out on his 
wearisome tramp for work, and every night he 
returned home tired and discouraged. They 
kept constant watch of the ‘‘Help Wanted”’ 
columns of the papers, but to no avail. They 
were almost reduced to their last crust, and the 
father, mother and little Flora were constantly 
looking for work. 

One morning Flora saw an advertisement in 
the paper for a cash girl. Before the store doors 
were opened the child was at the place and at 
the head of the line of applicants. It was near 
the holidays; the firm needed more help; the 
child won favor with the manager and was taken 
on. She fulfilled all her duties conscientiously 
and well, but when the ‘‘rush’’ was over she, 
with the other ‘‘extras,’’? was dismissed. Her 
little heart was nearly broken, for she knew, far, 
far better, than the manager what the pitiful 
two dollars a week, which she had been paid for 
her labor, meant to her family. 

The old gentleman who was at the head of the 
firm of drygoods merchants where Flora had 
worked, although he was a very rich man, went 
every day to his business, and took a fatherly 
interest in all his employés. He had noticed the 
bright little ‘‘ extra ’’ cash girl, and had not failed 
to observe that she seemed a general favorite. 

A few days after Flora had been told that they 
would not need her longer, she went to the dry- 
goods store and sought out the old senior, to 
whom she said : 
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“Mr. M—-—, I wish you would let me come 
back here and work for you. I will always be 
here on time ; I will do all that I am told, and I 
will work for nothing.’’ 

The old man was more than surprised. Her 
honest, earnest little face forbade him thinking 
evil of her; but if she was willing to work so 
hard for nothing, there must be something be- 
hind it. What could it be? He began to ques- 
tion her. She told him that her father could get 
no work. In fact, she told him all: the closing 
of the gas-fixture factory, the loss of the money 
by the failure of the savings bank, and finished 
by saying that she wanted to work for him that 
she might help her father and mother. 

‘Confusion worse confounded,’’ thought the 
old man. Then he said: ‘‘ But, my little girl, if 
you are willing to work for me for nothing, I 
cannot see how that would be helping your father 
and mother any.”’ 

The child hung down her head, nervously 
picked at her dress a moment, and then, as if 
she had made up her mind to cast aside her cow- 
ardly shame, she raised her big brown eyes to 
the senior’s gaze, and said : 

“Pll tell you, sir—I’ll tell you all about it. 
You see, my papa goes out of the house every 
morning, and walks and walks and walks, but 
he never finds any work. Then he comes 
home at night; and when mamma knows that 
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he couldn’t find a job, she cries. Then, when 
papa sees her crying, he cries. Then I get cry- 
ing, too—because, you see, we have nothing to 
eat. When I was here working for you, the 
salesladies —lots of them—brought their lunch. 
They had more than they could eat, and they 
used to wudge it up in a paper and throw it 
away. Quick as a little mouse, when nobody 
saw me, I gathered up all these scraps, put them 
together in my little basket, so then my papa 
and mamma had supper. Oh, please; sir, do let 
me come back and work, so I needn’t see my 
papa ery !’ 

The old man turned away to hide his own 
tears. A moment later he put his hand on the 
noble child’s head, as if to call down a blessing 
from heaven upon her. Then he said : 

‘All right, my child—all right ; you go right 
to work this morning.’’ ; 

Mr. M investigated, and found that all 
that Flora had told him, and even more, was 
true. He procured a situation for her father at 
fifteen dollars a week, and kept the little one in 
his own employ. She will be promoted as fast 
as her age and acquirements will justify. 

This is the true story of how a good, brave lit- 
tle girl kept the wolf of hunger from her father’s 
door. Her noble conduct has won for her the 


respect and friendly interest of an influential as 
well as a truly good man. 


FPLOSSY’S: HOLIDAY. 


Friossy and her darling Kitty 
In the garden romp and play ; 
Laid aside are tiresome lessons, 
Floss has got a holiday. 


Who so full of fun and frolic 
As our girlie and her pet? 

Wait a bit, tis only morning, 
There’s the day to go through yet. 


**Tlide-and-seek ’’ the pair are playing, 
Kitty hides behind the wall ; 

8tanding tip-toe, Floss peeps over 
Keeling she is growing tall. 


Then a reel of cotton dangles 

_ Right in front of Kitty’s nose ; 

Kitty quickly springs to catch it: 
Quicker still away it goes, 


By-and-by, though, Floss grows sleepy, 
Kitty curls herself about ; 
Both the tiny little creatures 
With their games are tired out. 
“Well, I do declare !”’ cries Flossy, 
“One can have too much of play; 
One must have one’s share of lessons, 
To enjoy a holiday.” 


“DON’T TELL.”? 


THE LITTLE PUSSY WILLOW. 
A SCHOOLGIRL’S COMPOSITION. 


Onck upon a time several little pussy willows 
lived together on a willow tree in a park, near a 
river. They were all very anxious to be of some 
use in the world. One said that he would like to 
be taken to a children’s hospital, and help to make 
some poor little child happy. Another had an 
entirely different idea. He said that he would 
like to fall to the ground, plant himself in the 
soft earth, and finally grow to be a fine large 
tree like his mother. Some wished to do good 
and noble things, while others were lazy and 
wished to lie in their little brown cradles and 
sleep all day long. 

One little pussy willow who lived on the low- 
est branch of the tree was very anxious to do 
something besides sleeping all day, but he could 
not think of anything to do. 
was thinking very earnestly and was just about 
to give up trying to be patient, a little girl came 
into the park. She saw our little pussy willow 
first, for she was very small and could not reach 
the higher branches. She picked the pussy wil- 
low, and, carefully taking him in her warm mit- 
ten, she started for home. 

The next morning (Saturday) she went in to 
get the pussy willow. 

‘‘Oh, dear, how I wish that you could help 
me to write my composition and help me to 


or stick to be seen. 


One day, as he» 


write about something which none of the girls * 
have thought of !’’ said she ; for the subject of 
Monday’s lesson was pussy willows, and every- 
one was expected to write an original composi- 
tion. Of course she did not really think that he 
could help her, but he spoke to her in a soft, 
clear voice, and this is what he said : 

**T will tell you the story of my life, as near 
as Ican remember it. Iwas born in the park 
where you found me. When spring came I was 
one of the first things that looked like a branch 
In about a week the two 
buds that you see at the top of my stem 
came out. They are called leaf buds, because 
they contain tiny green leaves. Then my other 
buds began gradually to grow, and now I have 
leaf buds and mixed buds. My buds are ar- 
ranged alternately on my branch. The names of 
the buds are axillary and adventitious. They 
have a scaly covering.”’ 

The little girl was so astonished when he had 
finished that she could only thank him and put 
him carefully in water. In a few days there 
were green leaves, instead of buds. Though the 
little girl often tried to make him talk, she never 
heard him speak again. So you see he had heen 
of some good in the world, after all. 

Eprrn McLacHian. 


THROUGH THE 


NEEDLE’S POINT. 


By CLEVELAND MOFFETT. 


Ir has long been considered a difficult thing for a 
camel to pass through the eye of a needle, but the 
science of these latter days—the same science that has 
given the world the telegraph and the telephone—has 
made it possible for men, women and children, for cam- 
els, yes, and entire menageries, not only to pass through 
the eve of a needle, but to pass through the point, 
and, having thus passed through, to sing and speak, 
to roar and bark and .whinny—in short, to make what- 
ever sounds they please, and be heard, after making 
them, thousands of miles away. To-day the great Patti 
can sing her immortal songs in her castle in Wales and 
be heard, through the needle’s point, in San Francisco 
and Honolulu and a hundred other places at the same 
time. And so of the world’s great orators and enter- 
tainers, the great thinkers who stir the heart, and the 
merry people who aid digestion. In fact, whatever the 
cities have in their theatres and churches and concert 
halls that is best worth hearing may be heard quite 
conveniently, and with only the slightest falling off in 
quality, by the denizens of the most remote. village, 
by dwellers on the distant alkali plains, by lonely 
huntsmen in the woods—and all through the point of a 
needle—the needle of the gramaphone, which traces 
the undulations of the sound-waves as they are pre- 
served on indestructible records, and reproduces them 
through that wonderful little instrument. 

Aladdin’s trick seems to have literally been performed 
in our time, and New York, Boston, London and Paris 
may be picked up now by whomsoever will, and 
whisked off through hundreds of miles and made to 
strike all their beautiful instruments, pianos, and vio- 
lins, blaring horns, and sing with full chorus of voices, 
and otherwise disport themselves for the amusement 
or instruction of the humblest provincial. 

Whoever buys a Berliner gramophone buys a box at 
the opera, rents a pew in a city church, secures perma- 
nent admission to the best music halls in the country, 
can order out a dashing military band at a moment’s 
notice, can make the great piano-players of the day his 
obedient servants, and can do a great many other 
things which would have put somebody in danger of 
being roasted for witchcraft had they been attempted 
by our forefathers. 

And let it be understood clearly that this is no ex- 
pensive arrangement, to be easily injured, nor is it 
anything that requires batteries or electrical contri- 
vances for its running. It is as simple and compact as 
a music-box, while the dises which preserve the sound- 
records are flat surfaces 
of gutta-percha, and are 
practically — indestructi- 
ble. They may be thrown 
about or scratched, or left 
with the children to play 
with, and when put back 
under the needle after 
months of this treatment, 
they will give out the 
original words or music 
with unchanged sweet- 
ness and distinctness. 


GRAMOPHONE INDESTRUCTIBLE 
RECORD. 


That is the first point, and another is that the sing- 
ing of the gramophone really is singing, not squeaking, 
and the talking is real talking, as if the speaker were 
there before you. So perfect is the method of repro- 
duction that the human voice comes out, whether in 
speech or song, practically as it went in, and thousands 
of people may listen to it at one time, for there is no 
need here of bending anxiously over an ear-trumpet ; 
you hear what is going on whether you will or not. A 
cornet solo played in the Metropolitan Opera House 
from the gramophone aah, 

filled the whole audito- , : 
rium. 

And now let us see 
what this wonderful lit- 
tle instrument is going 
to do for people who live 
in the towns and smaller 
cities. In the first place, 
take the young ladies 
who, after four years at 
college, return to their 
little homes with many 
graces and accomplish- 
ments, -particularly an 
appreciation of the best 
classical music. They 
find themselves sudden- 
ly in uncongenial sur- 
roundings, where most 
of the pianos are out of 
tune, and most of those 
who play on them play 
badly. The gramophone 
gives them a breadth of 
art life in the rendering 
of the great compositions 
they love by the finest 
performers. With this 
they have masters to 
imitate in their own 
parlors, sources of in- 
spiration ever present. 

Then take the boys. 
What one of them does 
not love to hear the CAL STEWARD MAKING RECORDS 
banjo played, a lively FOR THE GRAMOPHONE. 
strumming of the strings by a cunning hand? The 
gramophone gives them what they want, and the best 
banjo-playing—gives it to them whenever they choose 
to listen. And if they tire of the banjo they can turn 
on a crashing brass band, with marches and songs of 
the regiment until their hearts beat with valor. 

And the old folks themselves, with hearts ever fresh 
for the old emotions, will find themselves won over by 
the gramophone on many a winter’s evening, other- 
wise lonely, when they will gather about fires of crack- 
ling logs, in farmhouse and country home, and listen 
to the dear old songs, ‘“‘ Annie Laurie,’’ and ‘‘ Down on 
the Suwanee River,’’ and ‘‘The Last Rose of Sum- 
mer’ and the old glees from years ago, sung to them, 
not by amateurs from the village choir, but by the 
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greatest artists of the day—sung 
through the needle. 

And then the comic songs— 
everyone likes these now and then, 
but few who live away from the 
cities ever hear them sung in the 
best style; they must content 
themselves with the whistlings of 
the village lads, who pick the airs 
up as best they may a year or so 
late. But now the gramophone, 
with its discs kept closely up to 
date, gives the country the best 
that the city has—those much ad- 
vertised entertainers from the 
music halls of London and Paris, 
whose enormous salaries are told 
of in the newspapers. All these 
the country may have now aimost 
as soon as the city, and at nothing 
like the price; and it is plain 
that a great change will soon be 
wrought in the farmhouse Sunday 
--a dreary enough thing in the 
past. No more wheezy melo- 
deons laboring away in cheerless parlors, no more 
feeble singing of hymns by untuned voices, but the 
finest anthems as sung in churches on Fifth Avenue, 
and the beautiful solos of high-priced specialists, and 
the chanting of surpliced choirs, and the harmonies of 
double quartettes, not to mention inspiring addresses 
by the greatest preachers of the day. Not only in the 
home is the gramophone to find itself a cause of enter- 
tainment, but already small and large private gather- 
ings are using this many-sided instrument as a public 
entertainer ; and a programme which includes the best 
bands, the best story-tellers, the best performers on 
various instruments, the best vocal quartettes, can 
quickly be made up from the rapidly growing repertoire 
of this wonderful instrument. Here is a specimen 
programme which speaks for itself : 

1; CORNET SOLO. -6:.:0:054 605. 5 seaicieies The Commodore Polka. 


By the wonderful cornetist, W. Parts CHamBeErs. 


2. Patriotic Sone. . When Johnny Comes Marching Home. 


By GEORGE J. GASKIN. 

8. RECITATION. <. 00050 vee c ceed A Negro Funeral Sermon. 
By GrorGr GRAHAM. 

4. Banyo Sono............ Yankee Doodle and Variations. 


By the famous artist, Vess. L. Ossman. 
. ITALIAN SOLO Di Quella Pira. 
(The grand sung from “‘ I] Trovatore.”’ ) 
By the renowned Italian tenor, Sia. F. A. GIANNINI. 
6. BAND SELECTION... ........- Romance of the Trombone. 
7. MALE QUARTETTE. Hear Dem Bells. 
: By the Mozarr QuARTETTE. < 
8. Sopranc Soio (The Nightingale) Die Nachtigall. 
(Sung in German by FrarvLEIN Vront Von EIDNer. ) 
9. NEGRO SonG Turkey in the Straw. 
By the negro delineator, Bitty GoLpEN. 
TROMBONE SOLO..............- Ha Days in Dixie. 
By Arruur WiLLarp Pryor, trombone soloist, 
Sousa’s Band. 
. Humorous REciration....... Fakir Selling Corn Cure. 
2. TYROLEAN DUET........-....- The Mountain Climber. 
By the Gravs Dvo of the famous Graus Moun- 
tain Choir. 
. Arta From ‘‘ RiGoLerro”’ 
Senor Norirra, clarionette soloist, Sousa’s Band. 
. Banjo Dvrr The Virginia Bells. 
By CuLLEN and Co.uiss, the popular banjoists 
of Washington, B: C. 
« MACRED SONG). 3.2 's Sic s:s'sinss'o 0% 2080s Cae-a'e 0 
By Mr. Steve Porter. 


A 


10. 


Coronation. 


NEEDLE’S POINT. 


HOME ENTERTAINMENT. 


16. ORCHESTRA SELECTION... ......... The Pomona Waltz. 

By the Merroporiran OxcHEsTRa. 
EGS DRNOR 'SOWOr i 25 fies el devas ornssociend ges shelton Ben Bolt. 

One of the old favorites, that appeals to every 
one, sung by Mr. FE. M. Favor. 
18. Brass QUARTETTE {desta Fidelia. 
Messrs. Pryor, Lyons, Higgins and Pryor, 
of Sousa’s Band. 

It is plain. that for pleasure, for instruction, and for 
general benefit the gramophone must soon become a 
real boon to millions of people whose lives are passed 
far‘from the amusements and advantages of our great 
cities. Its uses are numberless, as well as its possi- . 
bilities for general entertainment. The girls of a fam- 
ily can in afew hours make up a programme of discs 
that will afford their friends far more pleasure than 
any ordinary party, and, if they wanjdancing, they 
may dance with light hearts and heels; for the gramo- 
phoue gives you Sousa’s Band or a Hungarian orches- 
tra, for waltzes and two-steps, and that is better music 
surely than any local performer could offer. And if 
they wish to sing “‘ Auld Lang Syne’”’ before breaking 
up, the gramophone will lead the singing with a good 
grace, and play the guests out of the house with 
“Tome, Sweet Home.” 


GRAMOPHONE. 


The $25.00 style, which is handsomely finished in 
oak with rich trimmings—runs by a perfectly governed 
motor. 

The National Gramophone Company, proprietors of 
the Gramophone, are so confident that the $25.00 style 
will fulfill its claims, that it guarantees perfect satisfac- 
tion to any reader who will order the Gramophone and 
a dozen or more of the records mentioned in the above 
programme, paying $25.00 for the Gramophone and 50 
cents each for the twelve additional records (fourteen 
records in all, two being free). The distinct. under- 
standing being that if the Gramophone does not give 
satisfaction it can be returned at once and the money 
refunded, less the express charges. They have alsv 
$15.00 and $10.00 styles. Catalogue and further par- 
ticulars on application. 


National Gramophone Co., 874 Broadway, New York. 
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Mr. Hatt Carne says, in his author’s note to his latest 
book : ‘‘I have been often merely as the mold through 
which the metal has passed from the fires kept burning 
about.”’ If this be so, the thought comes that in the 
casting of ‘‘The Christian” the mold had not been 
cleared of sand, or else the pig ore was of an inferior 
quality. And; in addition, the smelting was not from 
new ore, but scrap; for it has been handled before in 
other shapes. As long as Hall Caine confined his min- 
ing operations to the Isle of Man, his metal, whatever 
else may be said of it, was from new ore, and had the 
charm and interest of originality. When he draws it 
from the overworked mine of London, he uses that 
which has been in the smelter again and again. When 
he chose to make his theme that of the conflict between 
the world and the church, it is not apparent why he 
should have introduced the intricate problem of the 
relation of the sexes to make the plot more interesting. 
Other books which have dealt with the same conflict 
have been able to do so without it, as notably in ‘John 
Inglesant,”’ ‘‘ Robert Elsmere ’’ and ‘‘All Sorts and Con- 
ditions of Men.”’ 

While ‘‘ The Christian”’ is a book full of interest and 
life from first to last, and without a dull page, it is aim- 
less in its wanderings. Going into the depths of the 
doctrinal teachings of religion and renunciation, it 
brings nothing up from its deep-sea soundings. It lacks 
a purpose, an@is like a diver in search of sunken treas- 
ure who, becoming absorbed in his thoughts of the won- 
ders of submarine life, forgets for what he went down. 

When a man had the strength to give up the pleas- 
ures and joys of the world, as John Storm did, it seems 
inconsisteht with his character, as Hall Caine presents 
it, conscientious and strong of purpose, that he should 
have sinned so easily, and without any advantage there- 
from to himself or others, when it would have been so 
easy for him to have done right. He starts out to lead 
a life of high ideals ; but they are the ideals of a semi- 
religio maniac, and not those of a healthy nature that 
is really striving not only to better itself, but the world. 
An ascetic, even though he carries his principles to the 
grave, as John Storm does not, fails, in the majority of 
cases, in doing as much good for his fellow-mortals as 
an ordinary man with the right conception of life who 
makes the golden rule his guide and who is not afraid 
of a good laugh. 

A hearty laugh has saved souls as well as lives. John 
Storm is certainly an unsatisfactory hero, unless one 
admires and enjoys reading of the manias of a religious 
fanatic who, under some future and more enlightened 
civilization, might be considered a fit subject for medi- 
cal supervision. 

The character of Glory Quayle is in pleasing contrast 


to the sombreness of the man she loves—why, unless it 
is the attraction of opposites, no one knows. She dances 
through the pages with a radiance and charm that is al- 
most equal to that of Thackeray’s ‘ Beatrix.’? Her 
purity and simplicity, her sweetness and native strength, 
help to carry her through the dark and noisome places 
notwithstanding her beauty and innocence, which with 
so many women have been alike their charm and their 
damnation. Her character is beautiful and lovable un- 
til the last third of the book, where she belies that 
originally given her, as in the scene where John Storm 
comes to kill her. Hall Caine does not handle this 
scene with the same delicacy and skill as he does those 
in the earlier portion of the story. He seems to have 
built her character up to this point only to allow his 
tools to slip and send it toppling down. And when, 
ten pages further on, he makes her recall the scene, 
there is no feeling of womanly regret manifested as 
would be expected from such a girl as he first depicts 
her. As the author says, ‘‘a subtle change had stolen 
over‘her.’? He should have caught the thief and made 
him give back the charm. 

Just what Hall Caine has intended the purpose of 
the book to be is veiled in uncertainty, unless it is the 
already known fact that among church as well as other 
people there are ‘‘ whited sepulchres.’’ He has written 
as if it were an unpleasant task which was forced upon 
him, and has given the story a decidedly theatrical air, 
which, were it not for some touches of powerful real- 
ism, would make the characters seem those of the 
stage, and not everyday life. The morality of the book 
may be ranked with that found in the works of Thomas 
Hardy, without that author’s power and beauty of de- 
lineation. There is not a sentence in the book that 
one would care to remember an hour. [D. Appleton & 
Co., New York. Cloth, 540 pp., $1.50. 


+ 


Among numerous volumes of short stories, ‘‘ Many 
Cargoes,”’ by W. W. Jacobs, deserves to stand well up at 
the head of the list. It is a collection of twenty-one 
stories, dealing with the life of the boatmen on the 
Thames and neighboring waters, full of sparkling 
humor and entertaining situations. Not one of them 
lacks in interest or ‘ go,” which is, unfortunately, 
more than is true of many similar collections. They 
cannot be said to have any plot, but are simply light 
sketches of river life from the humorous point of view, 
with a touch of love-making in a few of them, while 
dealing mainly with incidents of single trips by “ fresh- 
water ’’ sailors, chance passengers and bibulous captains. 
This new English author has an interesting and at- 
tractive way of telling his tales, and when you have 
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finished reading them you lay down the book with the 
feeling that your time and money have been well 
spent. [Trederick A. Stokes Co., New York. Cloth, 


247 pp. $1.00. 
pp. $ a 


It is a very readable story, this ‘‘Princess and a 
Woman,” by Robert MacDonald, and any one who en- 
joved reading the “‘ Prisoner of Zenda,’”’ will find plenty 
in these pages to entertain and interest them. The ac- 
tion and conversation are both good, and the whole 
story moves easily and smoothly, unless the reader be 
a stickler for probabilities, and even then he could not 
help liking the Princess Wasia, Lieutenant Howlett, 
U.S.A., and Prince Petrovolsky. The action takes 
place in St. Petersburg and its environs, and in Car- 
peth, the capital of Carpathia, one of those small king- 
doms which authors these days share with the ‘‘ Con- 
cert of the Powers’ in their ability to create. [Frank 
A. Munsey, New York. Cloth, 250 pp., 25 cents. 


sy 


In the story of ‘ Barbara Blumberg,” Dr. Ebers has 
given us another of his charming historical romances. 
Like all the rest of the works from his pen, this is a 
strong, virile story, teeming with life and interest. The 
scene is laid in the German city of Ratisbon, and at the 
period just subsequent to the death of Martin Luther, 
during the reign of Charles V.. The story deals with 
the life of that king, who hears the young German 
singer and becomes captivated by her voice, her youth 
and beauty, and from the time of his first meeting 
with her carries on an intrigue of romantic adventure, 
pursuing it beyord the bounds usual to a novel. There 
are no interesting situations left to the imagination. 
In this respect the book follows closely on the line of 
some of the more erotic novels of the day. It is the 
old conflict between a woman’s self-sacrificing love and 
a man’s cold-blooded self-interest, which amounts al- 
most to cruelty. Dr. Ebers has never in any of his 
other books created situations of greater interest. 
[D. Appleton & Co., New York. Paper. 2 vols., 735 pp., 
40 cents per vol. } 


“ Alas! for the South, her books are few— 
She never was given to literature,” 


sings (?) J. Gordon Coogler, in his little volume of 
“Purely Original Verse.” If these afflictions are a 
sample of Southern ‘‘literature,’? which we refuse to be- 
lieve, the South and the whole country are to be con- 
gratulated that they are few. 


+ 


Since the days when Bret Harte’s tales of Western 
life awakened an interest in the picturing of the char- 
acters and the rude lives of these modern knights who 
wield revolver and lariat instead of lance and sword, 
there has been no more able delineator of their adven- 
tures and prowess, their humor, stern justice, and chiv- 
alric sense of duty and honor toward one another, 
than Alfred Henry Lewis, who, under the name of 
“Dan Quin,” has lightened more than one column in 
our morning paper. And who now gives us, in book 
form, these extracts from the history of ‘ Wolfville,” 
that Arizona town in which to live must certainly have 
quickened the blood of the most sluggish. Who, in- 
deed, would not be willing to have endured the hard- 
ships to have known ‘Doc Peets,’”” whom the “Old 
Cattleman”’ insists repeatedly is ‘‘the finest eddicated 
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man I ever meets’’; ‘Old Man Enright’; ‘ Jack 
Moore,” the kettle-tender of the ‘Stranglers’; ‘‘ Old 
Monte,’”’ ‘‘Cherokee Hall,’ ‘Texas Thompson,” ‘‘ Faro 
Nell,’’ ‘Tucson Annie,’’ and all the rest of the public- 
spirited citizens of that enterprising and never dull 
town? As one reads they can face the hot air, see the 
glare of the sun, and can almost feel the weight of a 
“oun” at their side. You want to leave the “effete 
East,”’ with its veneer of civilization, its crowded streets 
and double dealing, and drop into the ‘ Red Light ”’ ea- 
loon, or “Jim Hamilton’s’’ dance-hall, where a man 
means what he says, and stands ready to back it with 
his life. 

These twenty-four “ deals,’’ as the ‘“‘Old Cattleman” 
might call them, are all good hands in a very interest- 
ing game, and were the material poor, which it is not, 
they, with ‘Jack King,’’ would deserve the epitaph, 
“Life Aint in holding A Good Hand but in playing a 
Pore Hand well.”” The illustrations are by Frederic 
Remington, than which no more need be said. [Fred- 
erick A. Stokes Co., New York. Cloth, 337 pp., $1.50. 


+ 


If you are reading simply to pass away an idle hour 
or so, and do not care to overtax your brain with much 
of a plot or get excited over thrilling situations, you 
might do worse than to pick up this little story of a 
man, a boy, a woman and a few other women, entitled 
“The First Families,’ by Richard Mace. You might 
also do a great deal better. [Frank A. Munsey, New 
York. Cloth, 250 pp., 25 cents 


+ 


In the light of the present disturbances in British 
India, ‘‘ His Majesty’s Greatest Subject,’’ by 8. S. Thor- 
burn, may be of more interest than merely to pass a 
few pleasant hours of reading. As a novel, per se, it 
would be worthy of but passing comment, for none of 
the characters are convincing, but are mere puppets 
who form a medium for the author’s views on the gov- 
ernment of India, and his idea of the remedy for the 
existing evils. [D. Appleton & Co., New York. Paper, 
50 cents. J. Freperic TuorNe. 


TWO IMPORTANT SERIES OF ARTICLES. 


Tne article on Andrew Jackson, printed elsewhere in 
this number, is the first of an important and interest- 
ing series of papers relating to the life and times of that 
popular hero. The series will take up every phase of 
Jackson’s career, and the contributors will be writers 
especially qualified to treat of the various subjects, 
among them being Governor Taylor, of Tennessee, Colo- 
nel Andrew Jackson, the General’s grandson, Captain 
John Allison, the great Southern lawyer, Colonel W. G. 
Terrell, A. Oakey Hall, Captain John M. Tobin and 
others. The illustrations, of which there will be a 
great many, will include numerous portraits of ‘Old 
Hickory’ and views of places and things connected 
with his life. 

Another series of articles which we think will prove 
of great interest to our readers will be started in the 
next number of this magazine. It will treat of the dif- 
ferent religious denominations in this country, giving 
their history, growth, present standing, etc., and be 
profusely illustrated. The first paper will be ‘‘ The 
Baptists,” by Rev. T. J. Morgan, LL.D., Cor. Sec’y of 
the American Baptist Home Mission Socicty. 
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Soldiers’ 
Bicycle March 


FROM 


Chicago to Washington 


JUNE, 1897. 


“Some weeks ago, when arranging for a bi- 
cycle trip from Chicago to Washington with the 
Bicycle Corps of this institution, on the advice 
of prominent athletes, I ordered a case of 


. + POSTUM ,. 


foe used instead of coffee at our training 
table. 
“Having for seven years seen the detri- 
mental effects of coffee, especially on a5 | 
men, I felt that anything was sl al ty t 
was early evident, however, that Postum was 
not only a substitute for, but an improvement 

on, coffee. 

“At first we had some trouble getting it 
properly prepared for the table. A little experi- 
menting, however, and we struck the right 
flavor, and the boys quickly developed a fond- 
ness for it. I then arranged to use it exclusively 
on our trip, and found it had many advantages 
on the road over coffee. We had an unusually 
hard run, being out in five days’ heavy rains, 
and travelling about 350 miles over a very 
rough, mountainous country. In the 850 miles 

Un ey we actually walked and pushed our wheels 
Y/pirnt ai | 101.7 miles over the roughest kind of mountain- 
| ous roads, and a great deal of it through mud; 

cooking and camping was done on the road, 
guard maintained, and several nights sleeping 
wet. Despite all this, our physical measure- 
by the physical Sieectorok the Co- 
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“ HIGHLAND Park, Iny. July} 1897.” 
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PRESCRIBED BY THE BEST PAM 
LAND, EVERY! DAY INT, 


Diem WATER 


The synonym of all there is in an 
elegant sparkling Table Water. Purity and 
general excellence must be the first 
requisites, and these have made this 

water the favorite at all leading hotels, clubs, 
and homes, as well as in all the hospitals in the 
land. Its universal use 1s the strongest testi- 
mony to its high quality. 


Notwithstanding the advance in the price of foreign waters, 
prices on Londonderry will remain the same. 
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Noverist Merriman, in his ‘‘Grey Lady,” cynically 
asks: ‘‘But if women were to live and love by logic, 
where would some of us be, my merry masters ?”” 


. 
$ 

That touch of Nature which ordinarily we call Death, 
and which Longfellow calls the gate to the life Elysian, 
frightens us before it comes, but 'seems so gentle when 
it is here. ob 


The boarding-school mistress is apt to teach her pu- 
pils that tears are not only idle, but principally objec- 
tionable, because they put films into eyes and—are 
harmful to complexions. ob 


Complacent and imperturbable knowledge of the 
world in maidens lends to them an air of aggressive 
self-complacency which usually leaves them lingering, 
yet still self-complacent, upon the shelf matrimonial. 


+ 


The average commander of that floating marine hotel 
colloquially called a steamship comes to look upon his 
vessel as a mere conveyance for a certain tally of chat- 
tering, gossiping, mischief-making live stock that is oc- 
casionally martyred by mal de mer. 


+ 


The good, practical, modern, nineteenth-certury ed- 
ucation for girls comprises a curriculum of solid facts 
culled from the latest school-books and fashion-plates, 
from which Love has been very properly omitted. 
Boys are Blimberized, but seldom girls. 


+ 


The Nihilistic novel has just now the call at the li- 
braries. What Grant Allen’s ‘‘ Under Sedled Orders” 
accomplished of interest for readers of Russian politics 
and intrigue, followed by Joseph Hatton’s ‘‘ By Order 
of the Czar,’’ has been crowned by Merriman’s novel 
entitled ‘‘ Towers.” . These fictions increase their edi- 
tions and popularity. And dare our new Ambassador 
to St. Petersburg permit any one of them to lie upon 
his library center-table? oh 


How the Prince of Wales came to have a German 
motto, in a queer orthographical way, is mysterious. 
It figures as Ich dien, meaning, I serve ; but it really is 
Eich dyn, which is Welsh for ‘‘ your man.” 

History avers that when Queen Eleanor went to Car- 
navon Castle to be confined of an heir, the king came 
out on the rampart, around which had gathered groups 
of Welshmen, and, holding the newborn child in his 
arms, spoke the foregomg Welsh words—thus redeem- 
ing his promise to give them a prince of their own. 
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The tortoise-shell handle quizzing-glass which is so 
frequently-in the hand of the British matron_is nowa- 
days known in London as ‘‘ that aristocratic outrage.”’ 
Its use upon an introducee, or at close range, has come 
to be regarded as a polite snub, and such use is becom- 
ing Americanized. In Beau Brummell’s day the cur- 
rent snub from one man to another was to use the 
snuffbox after significant taps upon its cover, and turn 
away without offering it for a pinch. . 


+ 


It was not a modern American writer who, discussing 
the children, wrote of them thus: ‘“‘“How many are 
there who will give place to a man out of respect to his 
age and dignity? They are shrewd men already, and 
know everything ; they are in awe of nobody ; but take 
themselves for their own example.”” These were the 
words of Pliny the Younger, used in one of his famous 
letters during the first Christian century ; but they will 
strongly apply to much of the Young America of to-day. 


+ 


There would seem to be an opening for a new broker 
in society. Fancy a Jones, a Smith ora Robinson issu- 
ing such a card as this: ‘‘ Heart and Jointure Broker ; 
Agent for Lovers of Both Sexes ; Contractor of Mutual 
Attachments ; Wholesale and Retail Dealer in Recip- 
rocal Affection ; and Referee and Insurer in all Senti- 
mental Affairs, Clandestine or Otherwise. Impecuni- 
ous Noblemen Generously Dealt With.’”” Who can doubt 
that his office would be filled with clients? 


+ 


The colloquial word ‘“chumming’’ is derived from 
the word ‘‘chambering,’’ as applied to a lawyer in the 
London inns who shared chambers. This sharing of 
lodgings necessarily induced intimacies, and ‘‘cham- 
bering’? expressed that idea. Londoners clip, and in 
sound reduce words so that, by rapid use, chambering 
became chumming ; and ‘hence ““chums,’’ being two 
friends who are much together. Classically considered, 
a chum is a free translation of Fidus Achates. 


+ 


It is a singular circumstance that so many current 
English Christian names were imported into the Vic- 
torian land, and—being of forcign origin—are more in 
use than old Saxon names, Thus William, Henry, 
John and Robert came with the Normans; Ernest, 
Caroline and Sophia with the Hanoverians ; George and 
Christian, Dagmar, Olga and Alexandra from the Danes. 
Whenever an Owen, a Hengist or a Boadicea is now 
rd named at the baptism of an English child, the 


hea ; A : 
nan always raises his eyebrows in 


officiating clergy! 
surprise. 
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‘* As good as gold”’ is a very antique saying. One of 
similar idea was long current in this country—viz., ‘‘As 
good as wheat.’’ It had fallen into desuetude, but lately 
it has renewed its life as household words. Even Ruths 
and Naomis have been, throughout summer and in au- 
tumn, gleaners in the wheat fields, whether these were 
among Western prairies or, metaphorically, in Wall, 
Chestnut or State streets. Cotton was once king, and 
also Petroleum ; but in this 1897 that commercial sov- 
ereign is Wheat. Gratiano’s two grains of wheat were 
not worth the search, said Shakespeare in ‘‘ Merchant 
of Venice’”’; but lately even two grains counted in the 
world’s wealth. oy 


A recent English tourist in this country who, like his 
countrymen, is strong upon pedigree, recently re- 
marked that ‘‘ there seems to be a grand fatherlessness 
in American social life.” THis epigram, of course, con- 
ceals a sneer. Yet American social life is a constant 
echo of the Pope of poets, who said in line 203 of his 
“ Essay on Man’: 

“ Worth makes the man, and want of it the fellow ; 

The rest is all but leather or prunello.” 


Pedigree may polish leather or even soften prunello, 
but often what pedigree polishes also stiffens leather 
and makes rents in prunello. Worth in men is an 
American standard from Portland ‘to Alaska. 


+ 


Much happiness as well as success in life depends 
not only upon tone, but tune. Some years ago the fa- 
mous Parisian orginist Guilmant was in New York, 
and was taken by his comrade, who directed organ re- 
citals in the Catholic Cathedral, to hear some new 
composition. His criticism was ‘‘ very scientific, but 
no tune.”? As between the poetry of Wordsworth and 
of Tennyson it is easy to determine which has the most 
tune, and the like may be said when comparing the 
administrations of Buchanan and Lincoln, or the lives 
of Sir Robert Peel and Gladstone. The true definition 
of the word tune is ‘‘ concert of parts.’”? He, who in 
his life and lifework has such a concert is well equip- 
ped. What is love but putting in tune the hearts of 
two persons of opposite sex so there is perfect concert 
of taste, habits and companionship ? 


+ 


How many delighted cars listened to the plashings and 
dashings of ocean’s waves last summer? On the At- 
lantic highway, or by the coasts that encompass our 
broad land, fascination has a deal to do with our sum- 
mer outings, and while mountains have their share in 
fascinating exiles from city heat or business it is unde- 
niable that old ocean is for these the chief fascinator. 
Dickens paid tribute to that quality when he made 
little Paul Dombey by the sea beach ask, ‘‘ What are 
the wild waves saying?’ The surf is perpetually talk- 
ing in weird language to ocean-side listeners, and ocean 
waves tossed about by the plunging steamship on a 
calm summer night carry with them a phosphorescent 
talk. No topic in poetry has been-so prolific of song as 
the sea. Half a century ago the veteran firm of Tick- 
nor & Fields issued a volume, entitled ‘ Thalatta’’— 
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the Greek word for sea—and it comprised a selection of 
all the best verses written about the expanse of water 


-which Barry Cornwall described as being ‘‘ without a 


mark, without a bound it runneth the earth’s wide 
circle round.’’ The book, if still attainable, is well 
worth a place in the satchel of the tourist who seeks 
the seaside at the summer tide and cherishes that 
further description of ocean by Barry Cornwall in 
‘‘ever fresh and ever free.’”” Byron in his apostrophe 
to ocean makes it the limit of man’s power, and says: 
“Man marks the earth with ruin—his control stops 
with thy shore.’”’ It is at Newport, Rockaway, Long 
Branch, Nahant and Coronado that the summer lin- 
gerer best appreciates the beauty of Goldsmith’s line in 
his Traveler, ‘‘ Where the broad ocean leans against . 
the land’’; and when there no summer girl, however 
flippant her mood, imitates Charoba in Landor’s weird 
poem of the Gebir, when that heroine, viewing for the 
first time the sea, coldly said, her long lashed eyes 
ahased : ‘‘Is this the mighty ocean? Is this all ?’’ 


+ 


An old Hudibrastic lyric has recently been exhumed 
from among the buried treasures of the British Mu- 
seum which humorously bears out an old Welsh tradi- 
tion that the only attorney who ever passed St. Peter at 
the Gate of Paradise did so by artifice alone. After 
narrating in rhyme the ingenious pleading of the at- 
torney before the saint keeping watch and ward, which 
proved unsuccessful, the lyric says that the attorney 
shied his hat inside while the gate was triflingly ajar, 
and was allowed by the holy gatekeeper tc go in after 
it. Thus describe the rhymes: 


He skimmed his hat with all his strength 
Within the gate to no small length. 

St. Peter stared. The lawyer asked him, 
‘Only to fetch my gear? then passed him ; 
But when he reached the brim he’d thrown 
Ah, then was all the lawyer shown. 

He clone it on, and arms akimbo 

(As if he was the knightly Bimbo), 

Cried out, ‘What think you of my plan? 
‘Serve writ of ejectment if you can.’ ”’ 


+ 


Anent the renewed and much-movoted question of 
marriage, and why it is not, one is forcibly reminded 
of the parody on Shakespeare’s lines : 


“ Marry, or not to marry? That is the question. 
Whether ’tis nobler in the mind to suffer 
The silence of these cobweb rooms, 
Or seek in festive halls some cheerful dame, 
And, by uniting, end it. To live alone— 
No more! And by marrying say we end 
The heartache, and those thousand makeshifts 
Bach’lors are heir to. ’Tis a consummation 
Devoutly to be wished. 


To marry—to live in pezce— 
Perchance in war. Aye, there’s the rub; 
For in the marriage state what ills may come 
When we have shuffled off our liberty, 
Must give us pause. There’s the respect 
That makes us dread the bonds of wedlock. 

* * * * * * 
Economy thus makes bachelors of us still. 
And thus our melancholy resolution 
Is still increased on more various thought.’’ 


*ROM WATERCOLOR BY HUGH M. EATON. 
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abe “PLL TAKE CHARGE OF THIS, SIR!” 


A CHRISTMAS LOCHINVAR 


By MINNA IRVING 


He came a stranger, Christmas Eve, 
The tide of mirth and folly, 
And kissed her neath the mistletoe, 

And helped her weare the holly 
He found a fiddle in the hall, 
And at her gayly glancing, 
He played a tune thal set the feet 
Of old and young to dancing. 


He stirred the log until it roared 
Behind the polished fe nder, 
And leaning on he r chair he sang 

A ballad quaintly tender. 
And when the chimes begin to ring 
Through fog and frosty vapors, 
He lit upon the Christmas tree 


The rows of colored tapers. 


But while the house was dreaming yet, 
And snows around it drifted, 
Twin shadows trod the 
dusky stair, 
Alatch was soft- 
ly lifted. 
Their hooded fig- 
ures stole away 
Between the 
frozen lau- 
rels, 
And sleigh-bells 
on the morn- 


ing air 


Were mingled 


with the car 


ols. 


“ce a ~ > , 
AND LEANING ON HER CHAIR HE SANG 
A BALLAD QUAINTLY TENDER.”’ 


Drawn by George Wright. Illustrating ‘Old Applejoy’s Ghost." 
“SHE AN’) THE GHOST OF ITER GREAT-GRANDFATHER OPENED THE BALL.’’ 
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OLD APPLEJOY'’S: GHOST. 


A CHRISTMAS STORY. 
By FRANK R. STOCKTON. 


HE large and commodious 
apartments in the upper 
part of the Old Applejoy 
mansion were occupied ex- 
clusively, at the time of our 
story, by the ghost of the 
grandfather of the present 
owner of the estate. 

For many, many years 
Old Applejoy’s ghost had 
been in the habit of wan- 
dering freely about the grand old house and the 
fine estate of which he had once been the lord 
and master, but early in that spring a change 
had come over the household of his grandson, 
John Applejoy, an elderly man and a bachelor, 
a lover of books, and—for the later portion of 
his life—almost a recluse. A young girl,. his 
niece Bertha, had come to live with him, and 
make part of his very small family, and it was 
since the arrival of this newcomer that Old Ap- 
plejoy’s ghost had confined himself almost ex- 
clusively to the upper portions of the house. 

This secluded existence, so different from his 
ordinary habits, was adopted entirely on account 
of the kindness of his heart. During the lives 
of two generations of his descendants he knew 
that he had been frequently seen by members 
of the family and others, but this did not dis- 
turb him ; for in life he had been a man who 
had liked to assert his position, and the disposi- 
tion to do so had not left him now. ‘His grand- 
son John had seen him, and two or three times 
had spoken with him, but as Old Applejoy’s 
ghost had heard his skeptica ~ scendant declare 

that these ghostly interview. :+re only dreams 


or hallucinations, he cared y little whether 
COPYRIGHT, 


John saw him or not. As to other people, it 
night be a very good thing if they believed that 
the house was haunted. People with uneasy con- 
sciences would not care to live in such a place. 

But when this fresh young girl came upon 
the scene the case was entirely different. She 
might be timorous and she might not, but Old 
Applejoy’s ghost did: not want to take any risks. 
There was nothing the matter with her con- 
science, he was quite sure, but she was not 
twenty yet, her character was not formed, and if 
anything should happen which would lead-her to 
suspect that the house was haunted she might not 
be willing to live there, and if that should come 
to pass it would be a great shock to the ghost. 

For a long time the venerable mansion had 
been a quiet, darkened, melancholy house. <A 
few rooms only were opened and occupied, for 
John Applejoy and: his housekeeper, Mrs. Dip- 
perton, who for ‘years had composed the family, 
needed but little space in which to pass the 
monotonous days of their lives.- Bertha sang, 
she played on the old piano ; she danced by her- 
self on the broad piazza ; she wandered through 
the gardens and brought flowers into the house, 
and, sometimes, it might have been almost im- 
agined that the days which were gone had come 
back again. 

One winter evening, when the light of the full 
moon entered softly through* every unshaded 
‘window of the house, Old Applejoy’s ghost sat 
in a stiff, high-backed chair, which on account 
of an accident to one of its legs had been ban- 
ished to the garret. It was not at all necessary 
either for rest or comfort that the kind old ghost 
should seat himself in’ a chair, for he would 
have been quite as much at his ease upon a 
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clothes-line, but in other days he had been in 
the habit of sitting in chairs, and it pleased 
him now to do so. Throwing one shadowy leg 
over the other, he clasped the long fingers of 
his hazy hand, and gazed thoughtfully out into 
the moonlight. 

“ Winter has come,"’ he said to himself. ‘ All 
is hard and cold, and soon it will be Christmas. 
Yes, in two days it will be Christmas !"" 

For a few minutes he sat reflecting, and then 
he suddenly started to his feet. 

‘*Can it be!’ he exclaimed. ‘Can it possi- 
bly be that that close-fisted old John, that de- 
generate son of my noble George, does not in- 
tend to celebrate Christmas! It has been years 
since he has done so, but now that Bertha is in 
the house, since it is her home, will he dare to 
pass over Christmas as though it were but a 
common day? It is almost incredible that such 
a thing could happen, but so far there have been 
no signs of any preparations. I have secn noth- 
ing, heard nothing, smelt nothing, but this mo- 
ment will I go and investigate the state of affairs.’ 

Clapping his misty old cocked hat on his head, 
and tucking under his arm the shade of his faith- 
ful cane, he descended to the lower part of the 
house. ‘Glancing into the great parlors dimly 
lighted by the streaks of moonlight which came 
between the cracks or the shutters, he saw that 
all the furniture was shrouded in ancient linen 
covers, and that the pictures were veiled with 
gauzy hangings. 

“‘Humph!”’ ejaculated Old Applejoy’s ghost, 
‘*he expects no company here!’’ and forthwith 
he passed through the dining-room,—where in 
the middle of the wide floor was a little round 
table large enough for three—and entered the 
kitchen and pantry. There were no signs in the 
one that anything extraordinary in the way of 
cooking had been done, or was contemplated, and 
when he gazed upon the pantry shelves, lighted 
well enough from without for his keen gaze, he 
groaned. ‘‘Two days before Christmas,’’ he 
said to himself, ‘‘and a pantry furnished thus! 
How widely different from the olden time when 
I gave orders for the holidays! Let me see what 
the old curmudgeon has provided for Christmas ?”” 

So saying, Old Applejoy’s ghost went around 
the spacious pantry, looking upon shelves and 
tables, and peering through the doors of a closed 
closet. ‘‘ Emptiness! Emptiness! Emptiness !”’ 
he ejaculated. ‘‘ A cold leg of mutton with, 
I should say, three slices cut out of it; and 
a ham half gone, and the resi of it hardened by 
exposure to the air; a piece of steak left over 
from yesterday, or nobody knows when, to be 
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made into hash, no doubt ! Cold boiled potatoes 
—it makes me shiver to look at them!—to be cut 
up and fried! Pies? there ought to be rows and 
rows of them, and there is not one! Cake? 
Upon my word, there is no sign of any! and 
Christmas two days off ! 

‘‘What is this? Is it possible? A fowl! Yes, 
it is a chicken not full grown—cnough for three, 
no doubt, and the servants can pick the bones. 
Oh, John, John! how have you fallen ! A small- 
sized fow] for Christmas day! 

‘And what more now! Cider? No trace of 
it! Here is vinegar—that suits John, no doubt,”’ 
and then forgetting the present condition of his 
organism, he said to himself, ‘‘It makes my very 
blood run cold to look upon a pantry furnished 
out like this! I must think about it! I must 
think about it!’ And with bowed head he 
passed out into the great hall. 

If it were possible to do anything to prevent the 
desecration of his old home during the sojourn 
therein of the young and joyous Bertha the ghost 
of Old Applejoy was determined to do it, but in 
order to do anything he must put himself into 
communication with some living being, and who 
that being should be he did not know. Still 
rapt in reverie he passed up the stairs and into 
the great chamber where his grandson slept. 
There lay the old man, his hard features tinged 
by the moonlight, his eyelids as tightly closed as 
if there had been money underneath them. The 
ghost of Old Applejoy stood by his bedside. 

**T can make him wake up and look at me,” 
he thought, ‘‘for very few persons can remain 
asleep when anyone is standing gazing down 
upon them—even if the gazer be a ghost—and 
I might induce him to speak to me so that I 
might open my mind to him and tell him what I 
think of him, but what impression could I expect 
my words to make upon the soul of a one-chicken 
man like John? Iam afraid his heart is harder 
than that dried-up ham. Moreover, if I should 
be able to speak to him and tell him his duty, he 
would persuade himself that he had been dream- 
ing, and my words would be of no avail. Iam 
afraid it would be lost time to try to do anything 
with John !” 

Old Applejoy’s ghost turned away from the 
bedside of his sordid descendant, crossed the 
hall, and passed into the room of Mrs. Dipper- 
ton, the elderly housekeeper. There she lay fast 
asleep, her round face glimmering like a trans- 
parent bag filled with milk, and from‘her slightly 
parted lips there came at regular intervals a little 
fecble snore, as if even in her hours of repose she 
was afraid of disturbing somebody. 


> 
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‘CAT LAST, FAINTLY WHISPERED, SCARCELY MORE AUDIBLE THAN HER BREATHING, HE HEARD ONE WORD, 
AND THAT WAS ‘'ToM!’”’ 
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The kind-hearted ghost shook his head as he 
looked down upon her. ‘‘It would be of no 
use,’’ he said, ‘‘she hasn’t any backbone, and 
she would never be able to induce old John to 
turn one inch aside from his parsimonious path. 
More than that, if she were to see me she would 
probably scream and go into a spasm—die, for 
all I know—and that would be a pretty prepara- 
tion for Christmas !”’ 

Out he went, and into the dreams of the good 
woman there came no suspicion that the ghost 
had been standing by her considering her char- 
acter with a pitying contempt. 

Now the kind ghost, getting more and more 


‘anxious in his mind, passed to the front of the 


house and entered the chamber occupied by 
young Bertha. Once inside the door, he stopped 
reverently and removed his cocked hat. The 
head of the little bed was near the uncurtained 
window, and the bright light of the moon shone 
upon a face more beautiful in slumber than in 
the sunny hours of day. 

She was not under the influence of the sound, 
hard sleep which lay upon the master of the 
hoyse and the mild Mrs. Dipperton. She slept 
lightly, her delicate lids, through which might 
almost be seen the deep blue of her eyes, trem- 
bled now and then as if they would open, and 
sometimes her lips moved, as if she would whis- 
per something about her dreams. 

Old Applejoy’s ghost drew nearer to the maid- 
en, and slightly bent over her. He knew very 
well that it was mean to be eavesdropping like 
this, but it was really necessary that-he should 
know this young girl better than he did. If he 
could hear a few words from that little mouth he 
might find out what she thought about, where 
her mind wandered, what she would like him to 
do for her. 

At last, faintly whispered, scarecly more audi- 
ble than her breathing, he heard one word, and 
that was ‘‘Tom !”’ 

“¢Oh,’’ said Old Applejoy’s ghost, as he 
stepped back from the bedside, ‘‘she wants 
Tom! I like that! I do not know anything 
about Tom, but she ought to want him. It is 
natural, it is true, it is human, and it is long 
since there has been anything natural, true or 
human in this house! But I wish she would 
say something else. She can’t have Tom for 
Christmas—at least, not Tom alone. There is a 
great deal else necessary before this can be made 
a place suitable for Tom 2?.. 

Azain he drew near to Bertha and listened, but 
instead of speaking, suddenly the maiden opened 
wide her eyes. The ghost of Old Applejoy drew 
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back, and made a low, respectful bow. The 
maiden did not move, but her lovely eyes-opened 
wider and wider, and she fixed them upon the 
apparition, who trembled as he stood, for fear 
that she might scream, or faint, or in some way 
foil his generous purpose. If she did not first 
address him he could not speak to her. 

‘““Am TI asleep?’ she murmured, and then, 
after slightly turning her head from side to side, 
as if to assure herself that she was in her own 
room and surrounded by familiar objects, she 
looked full into the face of Old Applejoy’s ghost, 
and boldly spoke to him. ‘‘Are you a spirit ?” 
said she. 

If a flush of joy could redden the countenance 
of a filmy shade, the face of Old Applejoy’s ghost 
would have glowed like a sunlit rose. ‘‘ Dear 
child,’ he exclaimed, ‘‘I am a spirit! I am the 
ghost of your Unele’s grandfather. His sister 
Maria, the youngest of the family, and much the 
most charming, I assure you, was your mother, 
and, of course, I was her grandfather, and just as 
much, of course, I am the ghost of your great 
grandfather, but I declare to you I never felt 
prouder at any moment of my existences, prev- 
ious or present !”’ 

“‘Then you must be the original Applejey,”’ 
said Bertha, ‘‘and I think it very wonderful 
that I am not afraid of you, but Iam not. You 
look as if you would not hurt anybody in this 
world, especially me !’ 

“There you have it,’”’ he exclaimed, bringing 
his cane down upon the floor with a violence 
which had it been the cane it used to be would 
have wakened everybody in the house. ‘‘ There 
you have it, my dear! T vow to you there is 
not a person in this world for whom I have such 
an affection as I feel for you. You remind me 
of my dear son George. You are the picture of 
Maria when she was about your age. Your 
coming to this house has given me the greatest 
pleasure ; you have brought into it something 
of the old life. I wish I could tell you how 
happy I have been since that bright spring day 
which brought vou here.”” 

‘T did not suppose that I would make any- 
one happy by coming here,’’ said Bertha. ‘* Un- 
cle John does not seem to care much about me, 
and I suppose I ought to be satisfied with Mrs. 
Dipperton if she does not object to me—but now 
the case is different. I did not know about you.” 

‘‘No, indeed,’’ exclaimed the good ghost, 
‘vou did not know about me, but I intend you 
to know about me. But now we must waste no 
more words—we must get down to business. I 
came here to-night with a special object.” 
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“¢ Business ?’’ said Bertha, inquiringly. 

“Yes,’’ said the ghost, ‘‘it is business, and 
it is important, and it is about Christmas. 
Your uncle does not intend to have any Christ- 
mas in this house, but I intend if I can possibly 
do so to prevent him from disgracing himself, 
but I cannot do anything without somebody’s 
help, and there is nobody to help me but you. 
Will you do it?” 

Bertha could not refrain from a smile. ‘‘It 
would be funny to help a ghost do anything,” 
she said ; ‘‘ but if I can assist you I shall be very 
glad.” 

“*T want you to go into the lower part of the 
house,’’ said he. ‘‘I have something to show 
you that I am sure will interest you very much. 
I shall now go down into the hall where I shall 
wait for you, and I should like you to dress 
yourself as warmly and comfortably as you can. 
Tt would be well to put a shawl around your 
head and shoulders. Have you some warm, soft 
slippers that will make no noise ?”’ 

‘*Oh, yes,’’ said Bertha, her eyes twinkling 
with delight at the idea of this novel expedition, 
‘:T shall be dressed and with you in no time.”’ 

“ Do not hurry yourself,’’ said the good ghost, 
as he left the room ; ‘we have most of the night 
before us.’’ 

When the young girl had descended the great 
staircase almost as noiselessly as the ghost, who 
had preceded her, she found her venerable com- 
panion waiting for her. 

‘Do vou see the lantern on the table,’’ said 
he. ‘‘John uses it when he goes his round 
of the house at bedtime. There are matches 
hanging above it. Please light it. You may be 
sure I would not put vou to this trouble if I 
were able to do it myself’ 

She dimly perceived the brass lantern, and 
when she had lighted it the ghost invited her to 
enter the study. 

‘*Now,’’ said he, as he lead the way to the 
large desk with the cabinet above it, ‘‘ will you 
be so good as to open that glass door? It is not 
locked.”’ 

Bertha hesitated a little, but she opened the 
door. 

“Now, please put your hand into the front 
corner of that middle shelf. You cannot sce 
anything, but you will feel a key hanging upon 
a little hook.”’ 

But Bertha did not obey. ‘‘This is my uncle’s 
cabinet,’ she said, ‘‘and I have no right to 
meddle with his kevs and things !”’ 

Now the ghost of Old Applejoy drew himself 
up to the six feet two inches which had been his 
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stature in life ; he slightly frowned, his expression 
was almost severe—but he controlled himself, 
and spoke calmly to the girl. ‘‘This was my 
cabinet,’’ he said, ‘‘and I have never surrendered 
it to your uncle John! With my own hands I 
screwed the little hook into that dark corner and 
hung the key upon it! And now I beg thut you 
will take-down that key. You have the author- 
ity of your great-grandfather.”’ 

Without a moment’s hesitation Bertha put her 
hand into the dark corner of the shelf and took 
the key from the hook. ; 

‘‘Thank you very much,’ said the ghost of 
Old Applejoy. ‘‘ And now please unlock that. 


. little drawer—the onc at the bottom.”’ 


Bertha unlocked and opened the drawer. ‘‘It 
is full of old keys !’ she said. 

“‘Yes,’’ said the ghost, ‘Sand you will find 
that they are all tied together ina bunch. Those 
keys are what we came here for! Now, my 
dear,’’ said he, standing in front of her and look- 
ing down upon her very earnestly but so kindly 
that she was not in the least afraid of him, ‘‘I 
want you to understand that what we are going 
to do is strictly correct and proper, without a 
trace of inquisitive meanness about it. This was 
once my house,—everything in it I planned and 
arranged. I am now going to take you into the 
cellars of my old mansion. They are wonderful 
cellars ; they were my pride and glory! I often 
used to take my visitors to see them, and wide 
and commodious stairs lead down to them. Are 
you afraid,’’ he said, ‘‘to descend with me into 
these subterranean regions ?”” ; 

‘Not a bit of it!’ exclaimed Bertha, almost 
too loud for prudence. ‘‘T have heard of the 
cellars and wanted to see them, but Mrs. Dipper- 
ton told me that my uncle never allowed anyone 
to enter them, but I think it will be the jolliest 
thing in the world to go with my great-grand- 
father into the cellars which he built himself, and 
which he was so proud of !’” 

This speech so charmed the ghost of Old Apple- 
joy that he would instantly have kissed his great- 
granddaughter had it not been that he was afraid 
of giving her a cold. 

“*You are a girl to my liking !’ he exclaimed, 
‘and IT wish with all my heart that vou had been 
living at the time when I was alive and master of 
this house. We should have had gay times to- 
gether—vou may believe that !”’ 

“T wish you were alive now, dear great-grand- 
papa,’’ said she, ‘‘and that would be better than 
the other way! And now let us go on—I am 
all impatience 

They then deseended into the cellars, which, 
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until the present owner came into possession of 
the estate, had been famous throughout the 
neighborhood. ‘‘ This way,” said Old Apple- 
joy’s ghost. ‘‘ You will find the floor perfectly 
dry, and if we keep moving you will not be 
chilled. 

‘“Do you see that row of old casks nearly cov- 
ered with cobwebs and dust? Now, my dear, 
those casks contain some of the choicest spirits 
ever brought into this country, and most of them 
are more than half full! The finest rum from 
Jamaica, brandy from France, and gin from Hol- 
Jand—gin with such a flavor, my dear, that if you 
were to take out the bung the delightful aroma 
would fill the whole house! There is port there, 
too, and if it is not too old it must be the rarest 
wine in the country! And Madeira, a little glass 
of which, my dear, is a beverage worthy even of 
you ! 

“These things were not stowed away by me, 
but by my dear son George, who knew their val- 
ue; but as for John—he drinks water and tea ! 
He is a one-chicken man, and if he has allowed 
any of these rare spirits to become worthless, sim- 
ply on account of age, he ought to be sent to the 
county prison ! 

“ But we must move on! Do vou see all these 
bottles-—dingy looking enough, but filled with the 
choicest wines? Many of these are better than 
ever they were, although some of them may have 
spoiled. John would let everything spoil. He 
is a dog in the manger ! 

“ Come into this little room. Now, then, hold 
up your lantern, and look all around you. No- 
tice that row of glass jars on the shelf. .They are 
filled with the finest mincemeat ever made by 
mortal man—or woman! It is the same kind of 
mincemeat I used to eat. George had it put up 
so that he might have the sort of pies at Christ- 
mas which IT gave him when he was a boy. That 
mincemeat is just as good as ever it was! John 
is a dyspeptic, he wouldn’t eat mince pie! But 
he will eat fried potatoes, and they are ten times 
worse for him, if he did but know it! 

‘“‘There are a lot more jars and cans, all 
sealed up tightly. I do not know what good 
things are in them, but I am sure their contents 
are just what will he wanted to fill out a Christ- 
mas table! If Mrs. Dipperton were to come 
down here and open those jars and bottles she 
would think she was in Heaven. 

‘*But now, my dear, I want to show you the 
grandest thing in these cellars, the diamond of 
the collection! Behold that wooden box! In- 
side of it is another box made of tin, soldered up 
tightly, so that it is perfectly air-tight. Inside 
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of that tin box is a great plum cake! And now 
listen to me, Bertha, that cake was put into that 
box by me! I intended it to stay there fora 
long time, for plum cake gets better and better 
the longer it is kept, but I did not suppose that 
the box would not be opened for two genera- 
tions! The people who eat that cake, my dear 
Bertha, will be blessed above all their fellow 
mortals! that is to say, as far as cake eating 
goes. 

‘And now I think you have seen enough to 
thoroughly understand that these cellars are the 
abode of many good things to eat and to drink. 
It is their abode, but if John could have his way 
it would be their sepulchre! I was fond of good 
living, as you may well imagine, and so was my 
dear son George, but John is a degenerate !"’ 

‘« But why did you bring me here, great-grand- 
papa?’ said Bertha. ‘Do you want me to 
come down here, and have my Christmas dinner 
with you?’ And as she said this she unselfishly 
hoped that when the tin box should be opened 
it might contain the ghost of a cake, for it was 
quite plain that her great-grandfather had been 
an enthusiast in the matter of plum cake. 

‘No, indeed,’’ said Old Applejoy’s ghost. 
‘‘Come up-stairs, and let us go into the study. 
There are some coals left on the hearth, and you 
will not be chilled while we talk.”’ 

When the great cellar door had been locked, 
the keys replaced in the drawer, the little key 
hung upon its hook, and the cabinet closed. 
Bertha sat down before the fire-place and warmed 
her fingers over the few embers it contained, 
while the spirit of her great-grandfather stood by 
her and talked to her. 

‘* Bertha,’’ said he, ‘‘it is wicked not to cele- 
brate Christmas—especially when one is able to 
do so—in the most hospitable and generous wavy. 
For years John has taken no notice of Christmas, 
and it is full time that he should reform, and it 
is your duty and my duty to reform him if we 
can! You have seen what he has in the cellars: 
there are turkeys in the poultry-vard—for 1 
know he has not sold them all—and if there is 
anything wanting for a grand Christmas celebra- 
tion he has an abundance of money with which 
tobuyit. There is not much time before Christ- 
mas Day, but there is time enough to do every- 
thing which has to be done, if you and I will go 
to work and set other people to work.’ 

“And how are we to do that?” asked Bertha. 

“We haven't an easy task before us,’’ said 
the ghost, ‘‘but T have been thinkiny a great 
deal about it, and I believe we can accomplish 
it. The straightforward thing to do is for me to 
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appear to your uncle, tell him his duty, and urge 
him to perform it, but I know what will be the 
result. He would call the interview a dream, 
and attribute it to too much hash and fried po- 
tatoes, and the result of that would be that he 
would have a plainer table for a while and half 
starve you and Mrs. Dipperton. But there is 
nothing dreamlike about you, my dear. If any- 
one hears you talking he will know he is 
awake.’’ 

‘*T think that is very true,”’ said Bertha, smil- 
ing. ‘‘ And do you want me to talk to uncle?” 

“Yes,”’ said Old Applejoy’s ghost, ‘‘I do want 
you to talk to him. IJ want you to go to him 
immediately after breakfast to-morrow morning, 
and tell him exactly what has happened this 
night. He cannot believe dreams are fried po- 
tatoes when you tell him about the little key in 
the corner of the shelf, the big keys in the 
drawer, the casks of spirits (and you can tell 
him what is in each one), the jars of mince- 
meat, and the wooden box nailed fast and tight 
with the tin box inside holding the cake. John 
knows all about that cake, for his father told 
him, and he knows all about me, too, although 
he tries not to believe in me, and when you have 
told him all you have seen, and when you give 
him my message, I think it will make him feel 
that you and I are awake, and that he would 
better keep awake, too, if he knows what’s good 
for him.” 

‘* And what is the message ? ? asked Bertha. 

“Tt is simply this,’ said Old Applejoy’s 
ghost. ‘‘ When you have told him all the events 
of this night, and when he secs that they must 
have happened, for you could not have im- 
agined them, I want you to tell him that 
it is my wish and desire, the wish and de- 
sire of his grandfather, to whom he owes 
everything he possesses, that there shall be 
worthy festivities in this house on Christmas 
Day and Night—I would say something about 
Christmas Eve, but I am afraid there is not time 
enough for that. Tell him to kill his turkeys, 
open his cellars, and spend his money. Tell 
him to send for at lenst a dozen good friends 
and relatives, for they will gladly give up their 
own Christmas dinner when they know that the 
great holiday is to be celebrated in this house. 
There is time enough, messengers and horses 
can be hired, and vou can attend to the invita- 
tions. Mrs. Dipperton is a good manager when 
she has a chance, and I know she will do her- 
self honor this time if John will give her the 
range. 


“ Now, my dear,”’ sal Old Applejoy’s ghost, 
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drawing near to the young girl, ‘‘I want to ask 
you a question —a private, personal question. 
Who is Tom ?”’ 

At these words a sudden blush rushed into the 
checks of Bertha. 

““Tom ?”’ she said ; ‘‘ what Tom?” 

‘“‘Now, don’t beat about the bush with me,”’’ 
said Old Applejoy’s ghost; ‘‘I am sure you 
know a young man named Tom, and I want you 
to tell me who he is. My name was Tom, and 
for the sake of my past life I am very fond of 
Toms. But you must tell me about your Tom 
—is he a nice young fellow? Do you like him 
very much ?”” 

‘*Yes,’’ said Bertha, meaning the answer to. 
cover both questions. 

‘And does he like you ?”’ 

“*T think so,’’ said Bertha. 

“That means you are in love with each 
other !’ exclaimed Old Applejoy’s ghost. ‘‘ And 
now, my dear, tell me his name? Out with it! 
You can’t help yourself.”’ 

‘Mr. Burcham,”’ said Bertha, her cheeks now 
a little pale, for it seemed to her a very bold 
thing for her to talk in this way even in the com- 
pany of only a spirit. 

**Son of Thomas Burcham of the Meadows? 
Grandson of old General Burcham ?”’ 

‘* Yes, sir,’’ said Bertha. 

The ghost of Old Applejoy gazed down upon 
his great-grandaughter with pride and admiration. 

‘‘My dear Bertha,’’ he exclaimed, ‘I con- 
gratulate you! I knew the old general well, 
and I have seen young Tom. He is a fine-look- 
ing fellow, and if you love him I know he is a 


good one. Now, I will tell you what we will 
do, Bertha. We will have Tom here on Christ- 
mas.”’ 


‘Oh, great-grandfather,”’ exclaimed the girl, 

“T can’t ask uncle to invite him.’ 

‘We will make it all right,’’ said the beam- 
ing ghost. ‘‘ We will have a bigger party than 
we thought we would. All the guests who are 
invited will be asked to bring their families. 
When a big dinner is given at this house Thomas 
Burcham, Esq., must not be left out, and don’t 
you see, Bertha, he is bound to bring Tom. 
And now you must not stay here a minute 
longer. Skip back to your bed, and immedi- 
ately after breakfast come here to your uncle 
and tell him everything I have told you to tell 
him.”’ 

Bertha rose to obey, but she hesitated. 

‘¢Great-grandfather,”’ she said, ‘‘if uncle does 
allow us to celebrate Christmas, will you be with 
us?” 


OLD 


‘Yes, indeed, my dear,’’ said he. ‘‘ And you 
need not be afraid of my frightening anybody. 
When I choose I can be visible to some and in- 
visible to others. I shall be everywhere and I 
shall hear everything, but I shall appear only to 
the loveliest woman who ever graced this man- 
sion. And now be off to bed without another 
word.” 

‘If she hadn’t gone,’’ said Old Applejoy’s 
ghost to himself, ‘‘ I couldn’t have helped giving 
her a good-night kiss.’’ 

The next morning, as Bertha told the story of 
her night's adventures to her uncle, the face of 
John Applejoy grew paler and paler. He was a 
hard-headed man, but a superstitious one, and 
when the story began he wondered if it was a 
family failing to have dreams about ghosts, but 
when he heard of a visit to the cellars, and 
especially when Bertha told him of his grand- 
father’s plum cake, the existence of which he 
had believed was not known to anyone but 
himself, he felt it was impossible for the girl to 
have dreamed those things. When Bertha had 
finished he actually believed that she had seen 
and talked with the ghost of her great-grand- 
father. With all the power of his will he op- 
posed this belief, but it was too much for him, 
and he surrendered. But he was a proud man 
and would not admit to his niece that he put 
any faith in the existence of ghosts. 

‘My dear,’’ said he, rising and standing be- 
fore the fire, his face still pale, but his expres- 
sion under good control, ‘‘ you have had a very 
strange dream. Now, don’t declare that it 
wasn’t a dream—people always do that—but 
hear me out. Although there is nothing of 
weight in what you have told me, for traditions 
about my cellars may have been afloat in the 
family—still your pretty little story suggests 
something to me. This is Christmas time and I 
had almost overlooked it. You are young and 
lively and accustomed to the celebration of holi- 
days. Therefore, I have determined, my dear, 
to consider your dream just as if it had been a 
real happening, and we will have a grand Christ- 
mas dinner, and we will invite our friends and 
their families. And, as I know there must be 
good things in the cellars, although I had almost 
forgotten them, they shall be brought up and 
spread out and enjoyed. Now go and send Mrs. 
Dipperton to me, and when we have finished 
our consultation, you and I will make out a list 
of guests and send off the invitations.”’ 

When she had gone, John Applejoy sat down 
in his big chair and looked fixedly into the fire. 
He would not have dared to go to bed that night if 
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Lv wad disregarded the message from his grand- 
father. 

Never since the old house had begun to stand 
upon its foundations had there been such glori- 
ous Christmas times within its walls. The news 
that old Mr. Applejoy was sending out invita- 
tions to a Christmas dinner spread like wildfire 
through the neighborhood, and those who were 
not invited were almost as much excited as those 
who were asked to be guests. The idea of invit- 
ing people by families was considered a grand 
one, worthy indeed of the times of old Mr. Tom 
Applejoy, the grandfather of the present owner, 
who had been the most hospitable man in the 
whole country. 

For the first time in nearly a century all the 
leaves of the great dining-table were put into use, 
and chairs for the company were brought from 
every part of the house. All the pent-up domes- 
tic enthusiasm in the soul of Mrs. Dipperton, the 
existence of which no one had supposed, now 
burst out in one grand voleanic eruption, and the 
great table had as much as it could do to stand 
up under its burdens brought from cellar, barn, 
and surrounding country. 

In the very middle of everything was the great 
and wonderful plum cake which had been put 
away by the famous grandfather of the host. 

But the cake was not cut. ‘‘My friends,” 
said Mr. John Applejoy, ‘‘we can all look at 
this cake but we will not eat it! We will keep it 
just as it is until a marriage shall occur in this 
family. Then you are all invited to come and 
enjoy it!’ . ° 

At the conclusion of this little speech Old Ap- 
plejoy’s ghost patted his degenerate grandson 
upon the head. ‘‘ You don’t feel that, John,’’ 
he said to himself, ‘‘but it is approbation, and 
this is the first time I have ever approved of 
you! You must know of the existence of young 
Tom! You may turn out to be a good fellow 
yet, and if you will drink some of that rare old 
Madeira every day, I am sure you will !”’ 

Late in the evening there wasa grand dance in 
the great hall, which opened with an old-fash- 
ioned minuet, and when the merry guests were 
forming on the floor, a young man named Tom 
came forward and asked the hand of Bertha. 

‘*No,’’ said she, ‘‘ not this time. Tam going to 
dance this first dance—well, we will say by 
myself !? 

At these words the most thoroughly gratified 
ghost in all space, stepped up to the side of the 
lovely girl, and with his cocked hat folded flat 
under his left arm, he made a low how and held 
out his hand. With his neatly-tied queue, his 
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wide-skirted coat, his long waistcoat trimmed 
with lace, his tightly-drawn stockings and his 
buckled shoes, there was not such a gallant 
figure in the whole company. 

Bertha put out her hand and touched the 
shadowy fingers of her partner, and then, side 
by side, she and the ghost of her great-grand- 
father opened the ball. Together they made the 
coupee, the high step and the balance. They ad- 
vanced, they retired, they came together. With 
all the grace of fresh young beauty and ancient 
courtliness they danced the minuet. 
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‘¢Whata strange young girl,’’ said some of the 
guests, ‘‘and what a queer fancy to go through 
that dance all by herself, but how beautifully she 
did it!’ 

‘Very eccentric, my dear!’ said Mr. John 
Applejoy, when the dance was over. ‘‘ But you 
danced most charmingly. I could not help think- 
ing as I looked at you that there was nobody in 
this room that was worthy to be your partner.”’ 

‘¢'You are wrong there, old fellow !’ was the 
simultaneous mental ejaculation of young Tom 
Burcham and of Old Applejoy’s gh 
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SECOND PA PER.—JA CKSON AS A MILITARY COMMANDER. 
By A. OAKEY HALL. 


WHEN the naval war of 1812 broke out Andrew 
Jackson was residing on his farm by the banks of 
the Cumberland River, in a block-house that had 
ample, well-shaded grounds surrounding it, and 
was there enjoying most delightful domestic 
felicity, with the civil honors to his great credit 
of having assisted in making a State constitution, 
of having filled a Federal Senatorship, and of 
holding a seat on the bench of the Tennessce 
Supreme Court. He was then a major-general of 
State militia, but as yet only a gencral of holiday 
parades. He was now destined to become a mil- 
itary chieftain on a broad field of action. 

No sooner had the Presidential proclamation 
of war reached Nashville than this militia gen- 
eral of piping peace tendered, through the gov- 
ernor of Tennessee, to President Madison—no 
political friend of Jackson’s, by the way—his 
services toward repelling British designs upon 
French-settled Louisiana and Spanish-dominated 
Florida, together with three regiments of volun- 
teers chosen from his home division. Madison 
bottled old resentments against Jackson and ac- 
cepted his proffer, therein using this emphatic 
phrase : ‘‘ With peculiar satisfaction.’’? Jackson 
was also commissioned as regular brigadier-gen- 
erak. But summer waned and autumn came 
without any practical adoption of the proffer, 
Jackson chafing at the delays that were rendered 
more irksome by early reverses of the American 
troops in the North when in battles with the 
British land forces. But, finally, during the last 


week of brown October, a draft upon the Tennes- 
see militia for fifteen hundred State troops came 
to the governor from Washington, and Jackson 
took to the saddle. On All Saints Day orders 
reached Jackson to prepare his volunteers for 
dispatch down the Mississippi River, to the as- 
sistance of Major-General Wilkinson, of Revolu- 
tionary fame, whose assigned duty had been to 
guard the river mouth from expected arrival of 
British troop ships. Thomas H. Benton was now 
to begin, along with Jackson, his own remark- 
able public career, and was commissjoned as 
aide-de-camp tu the latter. Benton, being 
throughout all his life a clever rhetiorician, un- 
doubtedly penned the stirring address which 
Jackson at once issued to his militia volunteers, 
in which appear many eloquent paragraphs. 
among which may be quoted these sentences : 
“‘The major-general has now arrived at a crisis 
when he can address the volunteers with the fecl- 
ings of a soldier. The State to which he belongs 
is now to act a part in the honorable contest of 
securing the rights and liberties of a great and 
rising republic. In placing before the volunteers 
the illustrious actions of their fathers in the War 
of the Revolution, he presumes to hope that they 
will not prove themselves a degenerate race, nor 
suffer it to be said that they are unworthy of the 
blessing which the blood of so many thousand 
heroes has purchased for them.’? Upon the day 
appointed for the assemblage of the volunteers at 
Nashville tc the number of fifteen hundred, there 
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came two thousand from all parts of the western 
country—planters and business men, with their 
sons and grandsons, a large proportion of them 
descended from Revolutionary soldiers who had 
settled in the beautiful Cumberland valley. The 
day was unusually cold for the average Tennes- 
see climate in early December, and the volun- 
teers camping out in improvised tents suffered 
much for warmth, yet patriotically uncomplain- 
ing. A delay of a few days occurred while flat 
boats were preparing, and there was, by Gov- 
ernor Blount, a re- 
view of the troops 
in their hunting 
shirts or coats of 
homespun — brown 
or blue, and all 
armed mainly with 
rifles. While some 
of the officers and 
mounted men rode 
across country to- 
ward Natchez, there 
to join the flotilla, 
Jackson himself ac- 
companied the lat- 
ter down the Cum- 
berland to the 
Ohio, down the 
Ohio to the Mis- 
sissippi, and thence 
southward, often 
menaced by float- 


ing ice. Reaching 
Natchez, after a 


journey of a thou- 
sand miles over the 
three winding 
streams of swift 
currents, Jackson 
was chagrined to 
find a letter from 
Major-General Wil- 
kinson, near New 
Orleans, ordering a 
halt until quarters and rovisions could be pro- 
vided for Jackson’s com 1and at New Orleans. 

Wilkinson thus early ¢' wed that jealousy of 
Jackson which historian Gagree subsequently 
marred many warlike pla 3. Wherefore, the 
two thousand volunteers e: ‘amped at issed 
the days in drill during a whol nth. 
Chafing at postponement, Jackson sent*to Wash- 
ington a suggestion that, insteachof-inaction, he 
should take his command no tiward into 
Canada. The answer to which .was an order 
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from the Secretary of War to the effect, that 
General Wilkinson having reported that the sea- 
son for raising Western volunteers had evidently 
ceased, Jackson’s command was dismissed from 
service, and that the troops should disband and 
be paid off, and be allowed pay and rations 
while returning home as individuals. Jackson, 
always conspicuous for making the term law 
convertible with the term justice, resolved to 
disobey the orders. Now treating the volunteers 
as militia under his State command, he resolved 
to march the troops 
home at his own 
expense, trusting 
for Federal reim- 
bursement— which 


finally came, but 
tardily. _ Flotillas 
could not ascend 
the swift currents, 
and so a return 
march began 
through the wil- 
derness. Jackson’s 


conduct with the 
volunteers won 
their affection, and 
they saw with ad- 
miration his tough 
constitutional — en- 
durance of their 
trials, which he 
fully shared. 
‘““Why, the Gen- 
eral is as tough as 
hickory !’’ became 
a universal — re- 
mark, and on this 
‘ampaign was born 
the phrase applied 
to him throughout 
his whole career by 
his enthusiastic ad- 
herents of ‘‘Old 
Hickory.”’ 

Jackson’s innate courage rose above his morti- 
fication, which was alleviated somewhat by his 
popular reception when arriving home, and it 
even conquered his chagrin at finding the Fed- 
eral government protesting his transportation 
drafts and permitting him to be sued by private 
parties. 

Again Jackson became a private citizen, and 
the war was progressing without any oppor- 
tunity as yct for his patriotism and ability to be 
asserted. As yet! But destiny was silently 
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MILITARY PORTRAIT OF GENERAL JACKSON, 
FROM THE PAINTING BY R. E. W. EARL. 


on working for him, and great military prestige 
- awaited him. 

From the beginning cf the naval war the Brit- 
ish government—recalling how potent during 
the Revolutionary War had been the North 
American Indians as sanguinary allies, even 
their massacres being rejoiced in by the minis- 
ters and generals of King George had aimed 
to obtain allies again from the Indians. For 
this purpose the British government now em- 
ployed the noted Indian chief Tecumseh—to 
circulate among the Indians of Alabama, Georgia 
and Florida in order to stir up the tribes against 
the American rule, and co-operatively to join 
English forces in the prosecution of hostilities. 
The chieftain, angered by ‘his «efeat through the 
small army of Major General William H. Harri- 
son (afterward ninth Pre ident and grandfather 
of the sixteenth Presic it) at Tippecanoe, ea- 
gerly accepted the Bs. tish employment, and 
journeying southward during the first year of 


the war, instigated the tribe of 
Creeks to savage raids upon 
their white neighbors. 

On August 30th, 1813, oc- 
curred on the shores of Lake 
Tensaw, in the southern part 
of Alabama, a surprisal by a 
thousand Creek warriors, led by 
a British officer—of a fortifica- 
tion known as Fort Minns—in 
which many affrighted fami- 
lies of white settlers had taken 
refuge under protection of a 
small detachment of Federal 
soldiers. The surprise resulted 
—after a most heroic defense— 
in the heaping within the wood- 
en walls of a block-house fort 
of four hundred mangled, 
scalped and bloody corpses, 
principally of women and chil- 
dren. 

When the news of this hid- 
eous massacre reached Nash- 
ville, Jackson was invalided 
by hemorraghes from his Ben- 
tonian wound ; but on his sick- 
bed he joined all of his fellow- 
citizens and neighbors in de- 
claring that fresh volunteers 


must | either the 
extern 3... Ht - trcek Ip 
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them into obedience « 1, Jished by force of 
arms must be attai « 

From his sick-bed h issued a call of. the 
militia to an imme:tc — adezvous on the Ala- 
bama frontier, eigu’s 1. 4 away, for duty and 
duly equipped. . Weari:..“his sleeveless left arm 
in a sling, and fing keenly the weight of an 
epaulette upon his wii) d shoulder, he left his 
bed and with his sta:! jo: meyed to the rendez- 
vous. Perhaps rimieial ing Napoleon’s recent 
success in appeal:ny to is armies with invoca- 
tions to their y;at jot’ n and valor, General 
Jackson at onc: :~- | 9 his volunteers an ad- 
dress which, a~ 1!) yi). 2d by historians of that 
per still as.l.\'  clarion-like intensity, 
an feritace pi* ') ipon drill and -prepara- 
tio «sings he’ 1: ais command 2,500 in- 
fants, “Sst ss valry, whom he marched 
to the caus 1!" idians for five hours at a 
speed of six iyile -* our, Among his volun- 
teers were te ,  » men, David Crockett and 
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Samuel Houston, both destined to there- 
after attain high prominence. Jackson 
and all his officers and men were burn- 
ing to avenge the Fort Minns massacre 
and the atrocious raids that the Creek 
Indians, instigated by British gold and 
the fanatical Tecumseh, had made re- 
cently upon Alabama settlers. Without 
army wagons and weak in his commis- 
sary department, Jackson was leading 
hungry men through pathless_ wilder- 
nesses, yet infusing much of his indom- 
itable courage and ever unfailing pluck 
by such words of address as these: 
‘*Shall an enemy wholly unacquainted 
with military evolution, and who rely 
for victory more upon their grim vis- 
ages and hideous yells than upon weap- 
ons or bravery, ever drive before them 
well-trained vouths of our country, whose 
bosoms pant for glory and a desire to 
avenge the wrongs it has received?’ 
He was soon joined by a detachment of 
friendly Creeks, who were decked with 
white feathers and the tails of white deer 
as distinguishing marks. 

A sketch of Andrew Jackson’s carer, _ 
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lished by a Yale professor, and obviously 
intended to decry the old hero in every 
possible way, has denied to the latter 
any military attainments; but in the 
sarliest*battle with the Creeks, known as 
the battle of Talladaga, the disposition 
of troops made by Jackson and his craft 
in drawing the Creeks from their am- 
bush by the strategem of a pretended 
flight in order to storm them in the open, 
show of themselves the highest order of 
military skill. The Indians were sig- 
nally defeated, and their chieftains soon 
made overtures for peace. But while 
Militia-General Jackson was arranging 
for submission, his ranking general of 
the regular army, Major-General Cocke, 
came upon the neighborhood of action 
with a small force, and while Jackson 
was negotiating, attacked and destroyed 
several Creek villages of wigwams, seri- 
ously thwarting Jackson and causing the 
Indians to raise the tribe cry against bim 
of treachery arid teceit. This martinetish 
and jealousinte: vence of a federal gen- 
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sified the savagery of not only the Creeks, but of 
the Choctaw, Cherokee, Chickasaw and Seminole 
tribes in other portions of the Southeastern States. 
The fact was that the military authorities at 
Washington were not friendly to Jackson and 
were disposed to carp at his plans. He, undoubt- 
edly, in consequence of the long time it took for 
intercourse with the distant Madison administra- 
tion, was prone to act in an independent and, 
perhaps, semi-insubordinate fashion, and unwil- 
ling to be fettered by Washington instructions, 
But Jackson was 
becomingso pop- 
ularintheSouth- 
west that the 
Federal govern- 
ment was obliged 
to respect the 
public sentiment 
and make Jack- 
son a full major- 
general in the 
regular army. 
He’ now had a 
freer hand, and 
despiteim perfect 
supplies, even 
hunger among 
the ‘troops and 
more or less mu- 
tinous conduct, 
especially among 
soldiers whose 
short term of 
enlistment had 
expired, Jack- 
son accomplish- 
ed more subju- 


gation of In- 
dians underfresh 
levies. Finally, 


he negotiated a 
treaty of peace 
with the Creeks 
—known as the 
treaty of Fort Jackson—and obtained a cession 
of the territory of the tribes, to the great enlarge- 
ment of Alabama, while the Indians were even- 
tually removed northwestward. Jackson’s fear- 
less dealings with the chiefs in councils proved 
highly successful, and in their mutual dealings 
his marvelous will-power was beneficially con- 
spicuous. 

Relieved of anxiety about the Indians, Jack- 
son moved his troops toward Mobile, which the 
British were threatening with frigates and troop- 
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ships. The Mobilians hailed his coming rap- 
turously, and he was there none too soon, for the 
British commodore was preparing to capture the 
fort which commanded Mobile Bay. This Jack- 
son tactfully. reinforced and strengthened, and 
had troops on the mainland ready for action. 
The British naval vessels made scientific demon- 
strations against the fort, but were eventually 
beaten off with great damage to ships and red- 
coat life. Pensacola was yet a Spanish port and 
the Madrid government—with that disregard of 
neutrality for 
which now, eigh- 
ty vears later, 
they are such 
monstrous stick- 
lers—had_ allow- 
ed British ships 
and troops pro- 
tecting hospital- 


ity. Ascertain- 
ing precisely how 
the Spaniards 
were  succoring 


Great Britain in 
her warfare with 
the United 
States, Jackson, 
without orders 
from Washing- 
ton, and like 
Putnam at the 
battle of Bunker 
Hill, ‘‘ fighting 
on his own 
hook,’’ resolved 
to march to:Flo- 
rida and have 
parley with the 
Spanish govern- 
or, who proved 
so ‘‘cantanker- 
ous,’’? as Jack- 
son observed in 
one of his letters 
home, and insulting, and such an aid to the 
British, that Jackson marched into Pensacola 
and captured it, and by his independent preeipi- 
tancy came near involving the Madison adminis- 
tration in a war with Spain. The politicians were 
against him, but the popular pulse everywhere 
beat warmly for him. 

Time rolled on, and, by the defeats of Napoleon, 
Great Britain was able to pay closer attention to 
its war +’ the United States. Flushed with 
successes nada, alleviated on the American 
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side by grand naval successes on ocean and lakes, 
and with-the humiliation of the Federal capital, 
the British government determined to attack the 
infant republic through its Mississippi valley, and 
New Orleans was, in the autumn of 1814, made 
the main objective attack. 

In his Southern campaign Jackson, if not im- 
itating Napoleonic dash, had, at least, paralleled 
it. Ife had left Mobile, November 3d, with 
3,000 troops, marched along the seaboard of 
Alabama and Georgia toward Pensacola, and ar- 
rived there on the sixth. On the next day had 
captured Pensacola, and on the eighth had seen 
the British troops and fleet disappear from the 
harbor ; had set out on his return to Mobile on 
the ninth, and reached it again on the eleventh, 


believing that the Pensacola absconders were 
again threatening that city. A few days of 
watchfulness showed that the fear was ground- 
less, and on November 22d Jackson and his 
troops began a march to New Orleans of 170 
miles over the roads, which the seaboards of 
Alabama and Mississippi knew  eighty-three 
years ago, and camped in the Crescent City on 
the opening day of winter. 

Jackson knew what a great prize to England 
New Orleans could become if captured as Wash- 
ington City had been. One hundred and fifty 
thousand bales of cotton had collected in the 
quaint French city because unable to be safely 
shipped, and cotton was selling in the factory 
regions abroad at fifty cents per pound. Then 
ten thousand hogsheads of sugar were stored 
there, worth two million dollars; and, more- 
over, serviceable sea-going vessels were idle at 
the wharves, all worthy of capture and prize 
money. Such knowledge nerved Jackson to 
active tension of plans. When he arrived in 
New Orleans he found a city of mixed inhabit- 
ants divided against each other. Its heterogeni- 
ous populace had only been recently American- 
ized by the admission of Louisiana to stateboard, 
and the old French residents had not yet fully 
assimilated with American feeling and condi- 
tion. To all appearances New Orleans was as 
ready for British capture as had been the na- 
tional capital. Jackson’s hour of heroism had 
come, and he was to be the man of the hour. 

The city was most accessible, not by the tor- 
tuous and deceptive river, but through adjacent 
lakes and the Mexican gulf, at the very thresh- 
hold of the city, which held Lake Ponchartrain, 
Lake Borgne and a wide bayou, much, geograph- 
ically, as Lakes Superior and Huron hold the 
main land. Arrived in the heart of the city, 
Jackson brushed aside mere social attempts of 
welcome after the French methods, and at once 
addressed himself to defense. His mere pres- 
ence had acted as coalescence of peoples and in- 
fused order and hope into distracting influences 
for his heroship with the Indians, as also at 
Mobile and Pensacola, had become household 
words, and what Wellington had just beconie to 
London and Paris, Jackson now was to New Or- 
leans. Indeed, he was the focus of observant 
hope all over the infant union, whose Revolu- 
tionary offspring were now renewing that hatred 
of George the Third—now a truly mad king— 
which their sires had cherished. Never was Jack- 
son’s tenacity of life snore conspicuous or more 
fitted for a hospital than the camp, with pallid 
face and deep, shrunken eyes, and in constant 
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pain from old wounds and fatigue—this now of 
mind more than even of body—all spectators saw 
that he was living on that will-power which had 
secured to him his recent name of Old Hickory ; 
for although not yet fifty years old, he looked, 
although not acted, as a man beginning to age. 
In contemplating Jackson at this moment none 
should forget that great New Yorker, Edward 
Livimgston, who was constantly beside him as 
aide-de-camp, secretary, adviser and translator. 
‘The British will not enter your front gate,”’ 
said Jackson to the governor and militia author- 
ities, alluding to the Mississippi mouth, ‘‘ but by 
your back door’’ 
—referring to the 
lakes. Wherefore, 
he at once set out 
to a personal to- 
pographical — sur- 
vey of the sur- 
roundings of this 
rearentrance. The 
lakes were con- 
nected by a strait, 
which he imme- 
diately fortified, 
and on Lake 
Borgne, the con- 
nection with the 
gulf in the di- 
rection of Mobile, 
was Commodore 
Patterson, with 
six gunboats and 
nearly two hun- 
dred men, direct- 
ed by a_ naval 
fighter of intre- 
pidity, of the rank 
of lieutenant, af- 
terward better 
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vaders arrived, both at the mouth of the Mis- 
sissippi River and on the lakes. The portion 
of the fleet at the former were—what with the 
low water at the Belize and the treacherous 
currents—practically hors du combat, and little 
Fort St. Philip, well manned through Jackson’s 
plans, proved a profitable cause of delays ; 
wherefore, to the British ships on Lake Borgne 
sole attention was given; and, although the 
American gunboats did their part of opposition 
with skill and courage, and made some havoc on 
British decks, numerous and well-managed and 
excellently armed cutters procured a victory, and 
the British  sol- 
diers commenced 


to land within 
twelve miles of 
the city. Panic 


began in the lat- 
ter, and a_ few 
British emissaries 
endeavored to ex- 
cite a rising of the 
slaves, who, how- 
ever, proved loyal. 
But Jackson was 
always master of 
panics, and the 
full extent of the 
disaster seemed 
merely to arouse 
all the spirit of 
an eagle attacked 
in its brooded 
nest. He was ever 
remarkable for 
calm impetuosity 
—and the phrase 
is not incongruous 
—and composed 
intensity. The 


known as Com- 


FROM THE PAINTING BY EARL. 


governor and leg- 


islature were more or less at odds, and the 
arm weak ; wherefore, with great promptitu ie 
he constituted every inhabitant @ combatant by 

roclaiming martial law. 
: New ita preserves and venerates 
its Faubourg St. LGR: an ancient ee Steen 
frowned upon by @ massive sae oer Re Ro cabe 
ish architecture, and thereabouts in the 7 Vv 2 
week before Christmas; Jackson reviewe oor 
addressed the State militia and its rea y 
flank companies, @ few regulars, gress aon 
corps, one company of marines, wa ay are 4 
lery companies, com posed of Barratrar eg 

- mn veterans from 
pirates, under Lafitte- His own 


modore Ap-Catesby Jones. Meanwhile. in Ja- 
maica Bay, was concentrated for immediate sail 
the British fleet of fifty armed vessels, contain- 
ing some of Lord Nelson’s prizes, and under the 
command of Nelson’s successor, Sir Alexander 
Cochrane, while ten thousand sailors, seven thou- 
sand red-coated soldiers and fifteen hundred ma- 
rines were on board. A thousand guns and thou- 
sands of veterans were preparing to pounce on 
comparatively undefended New Orleans, and, 
after its capture, to ascend the Mississippi, and, 
as the premier, Lord Castlebraigh, phrased it, 
lay desolate all Western Yankee land and re- 
conq uer the old colonies ™ due time the in- 
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the brief Alabama and Florida campaigns were 
also in line, and before nightfall the panic 
ceased, and on the succeeding day—when the 
veteran General Coffee arrived with 800 pic- 
turesquely clad Kentucky marksmen, unkempt 
in. hair and unshorn, after a forced march 
of seventy miles in twenty-four hours, and a 
regiment of Mississippi dragoons followed to 
meet a Tennessee flotilla, manned by Tennes- 
seans under General Carroll—Jackson and the 
citizens began to feel that victory was at hand, 
notwithstanding the great apparent odds. In 
his recent reconnoisance Jackson’s eyes had 
seized upon a view of an old canal a few miles 
below the city, known as the Rodriquez Canal, 
which stretched from the river to a cypress 
swamp a quarter of a mile beyond. He deter- 
mined at once to use it as a ditch in face of 
thé advancing British, and raise behind it an 
embankment for a rampart that should be laced 
with cannon, and serve as a protection for his 
sharp-shooters. Immediately soldiers and citi- 
zens were taken thither, and with spades for 
tramps began to make entrenchments all along 
the line, and many hands little used to labor 
were thus patriotically employed night and day. 
When one considers that the soil, not only along 
the river but all over New Orleans and vicinity, 
is at three feet below the surface only soft mud, 
the labor of creating a quarter-mile embank- 
ment may be readily conceived. It was long a 
popular belief that Jackson’s defenses on the 
line of the canal used as an engineering ditch 
were constructed of cotton bales, but. nothing 
was further from the fact. True, a few of such 
bales were used at one end of the line, but the 
engineers—and as the subsequent battle events at 
that point proved—discarded the bales, because 
80 liable to be fired and consumed ; and they be- 
lieved that the soft mud wall would prove the 
best repository for cannon balls and best incon- 
venience any assault. It is true, however, that 
many hogsheads of sugar were impressed into 
the construction at various points of the long 
embankment. ‘‘ Jackson behind his cotton 
bags,’’ cannot be longer a figure of eulogistic 
speech for American writers and orators, nor of 
reproach by British historians. 

The 23d. of December came, and Jackson was 
yet unaware of what the British were doing, but 
he was painfully aware that the swampy plains 
below the eastern bank of the river on which the 
city spread its crescent borders were open to 
march. During this period of uncertainty a mi- 
litia major, of French descent, named Gabriel Vil- 
leré, son of a planter on the borders of Lake 
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Borgne, observing a. detachment of redcoats 
landing, immediately played the part of Paul 
Revere. While preparing to saddle his Creole pony 
and ride to New Orleans he was surprised by a 
squad of reconnoitring redcoats, and he fled to 
the swamp pursued and shot at. But he, and 
not they, knew the locality, and he soon found 
his way out to the next plantation, where he eb- 
tained his horse, and in two hours’ time, with 
hard riding, reached Jackson’s headquarters. 

At once all the brigades and battalions were 
assigned to positions behind the mudworks. 
They numbered 2,167 in all. The city for a 
short—but only for a short—time again came to 
the verge of a panic, and especially among the 
women. 

Providence again aided the inhabitants and 
Jackson, for the advancing British major-gen- 
eral, Keane by name and keen by nature, cap- 
tured a Munchausen of a Lousianian picket, 
who gave the British commander a nice yarn 
about the impregnability of the Rodriquez 
works, and the immense number of troops that 
the wonderful Andrew Jackson—the same who 
had thrashed the British at Mobile and fright- 
ened them away from Pensacola—had under his 
command. General Keane, within two hours’ 
march of New Orleans, ordered a halt and a 
council. He, perhaps, made a mistake of hesi- 
tancy, similar to that made by General Beaure- 
gard immediately after Bull Run. 

Jackson, upon coming within sight of the 
British lines, ordered a night attack in the open 
upon them with clever flanking movements. At 
this sudden attack the British had the worst of 
it; particularly as Jackson had dropped down 
from New Orleans a couple of armed sloops that 
all night long poured shot into what was be- 
lieved to be the British camp and quarters. 

The night skirmish of this 23d of December 
ending, the British were now largely reinforced 
by the arrival from the fleet of Supreme Com- 
mander-in-Chief General Packenham with fresh 
regiments. Jackson’s troops now retired to camp 
on the plantation fields behind their ditch and 
mud ramparts, to engage in strengthening their 
works and in planting new batteries ; while de- 
lay and halt remained the order in the British 
camp that was still hotly enfiladed with the 
saucy little guns from the saucy little American 
sloops upon which improvised British batteries 
ineffectually fired. 

Saturday and Christmas Eve came without 
military incidents, each side making prepara- 
tions for assault or defense, while at the iden- 
tical time (without a Bennett & Mackay Cable in 
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existence) peace had actually been signed at 
Ghent between England and the Republic Com- 
mission. 

Christmas Day, with actual—but at New Or- 
leans unknown—peace on earth, had really ar- 
rived; but the time for good-will between 
Packenham and Jackson had not yet come. Still, 
inactively, Christmas Day passed, and the Brit- 
ish officers kept their traditional dinners of roast 
beef and plum pudding, while Jackson and his 
men thought-and worked, he constantly observ- 
ing, through an antiquated spy-glass from the 
upper stories of a plantation house, whatever 
was going on in the British lines. Observing 
what havoc only one long gun could accom- 
plish from one sloop, Jackson’s generalship con- 
ceived the idea of arming a few of the merchant 
vessels lying idle at the New Orleans wharves and 
dropping them also down the river, in order to 
further annoy the British positions. But while 
the scheme was being worked, Packenham had 
erected on shore nine field pieces, two howitzers, 
a mortar and a furnace for heating red-hot shot, 
wherewith he commenced to berate the saucy 
sloop Caroline, and er *he 27th of December to 
such effect that, ridc from stem to stern, her 


crew abandoned her to a fiery fate, and her con- 
sort sloop, the Louisiana, by Jackson’s orders, 
pulled up anchor and clewed away up stream, 
by the aid of tugging rowboats, until out of 
range. During the progress of this duel between 
two petty sloops and the mammoth battery, 
each army—General Packenham, ensconced be- 
hind the river levee, and Jackson, at an 
upper story window—breathlessly contemplated 
the obviously unequal contest. 

On December 28th, Jackson, from his window 
of observation, believed that the attack was im- 
pending, and ‘ordered all his men to places of 
defense, while the little sloop Louisiana, sheltered 
behind a curve of the river from gunnery obser- 
vation, and continually shifting position, was 
ordered to be ready to fire her saucy long-range 
gun. On came the British in marching column 
as if on parade, and upon them mercilessly 
played Jackson’s artillery, every one in charge a 
marksman. This advance proved, however, to 
be only a reconnoisance in foree—a sort of mili- 
tary blu rtainly looked imposing to 
such of Jackson’s troops who were raw. The 
British columns appeared to inspect the ditch, 
depth unknown. They gazed at the curious- 
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looking ramparts and finally broke into flight 
when the American guns, on the supposition 
that an attack was intended, were fired, and the 
plain was covered with dead. 

Inactivity marked the British during the three 
concluding days of December, excepting desul- 
tory artillery firing, from both sides. Also the 
first five days of the new year, which Jackson 
improved in providing two other and adjacent 
lines of defense nearer the city. Packenham was 
observed to be busied with his soldiers in the 
construction of a canal, connecting a bayou of 
the lake with the river, so as to carry troops in 
boats to the west bank, in order to capture the 
American guns there and turn them on their old 
custodians. On Saturday night, January 7th, 
five hundred British suldiers set out to cross to 
that west side. Jackson’s sharp eyes and cars 
saw and heard preparations on all sides of the 
British camp for speedy action. He especially 
noticed scaling ladders being made and bundles 
of sugar cane being prepared with which to fill 
up ditches and so provide rough flooring for pass- 
age of troops over the ditch. Jackson therefore 
prepared his men for Sunday morning, the eighth, 
and manned his eight batteries, which extended 
from river to swamp, and selected his marksmen 
at posts behind the mud embankments, in most 
localities eight feet high and twenty thick, on 
top of which was a banquette or shelf, upon 
which the riflemen could stand and shoot. 

“Do not pull trigger until you see the whites 
of their eyes,’’ was Jackson’s laconic order. A 
brave general from Kentucky named Adair held a 
reserve column in the rear strong enough to ad- 
vance upon any weakened or strongly attacked 
position. There was little sleep on the Ameri- 
can side, and, as it was afterward proved, also in 
the British camp, and at the first streak of Sun- 
day dawn Jackson’s whole line of entrenchments 
were manned. At the same time a storming 
column of three redcoat regiments moved to at- 
tack the swamp side of the American works, and 
another column went at the river side, some of 
their companies carrying ladders and fascines, 
and some without them. Few, however, got 
within two hundred feet of the ditch, although 
several brave officers needlessly reached the 
ramparts only to be shot down. The cight bat- 
teries fairly mowed down the advancing red- 
coats, and the marksmen killed three major- 
generals, but Packenham was slain by a cannon 
ball. The unwounded, appalled by the slaugh- 
ter, turned and fled to the rear. All along the 
line behind the embankment, during the twenty- 
five minuies which elapsed from the time of 
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assault to the close .of the slaughter, Jackson 
was moving from post to post and battery to 
battery, cheering his men and giving enthusi- 
astic but practical advice. 

At eight o’clock on that Sunday morning— 

perhaps recalling the colloquial maxim ‘‘ Better 
the day better the deed ’’—all was over. On 
the plain, within a few hundred yards of the 
almost unharmed mudworks, the seven hundred 
British dead and fourteen hundred British 
wounded lay in veritable platoons ; and beside 
three slain major-generals among the dead were 
eight colonels, six majors, cighteen captains and 
fifty-four subordinate officers. On the American 
side only eight were killed, and the fatal num- 
ber of thirteen were wounded. Five hundred 
prisoners surrendered. Indeed, after the first 
fifteen minutes of the belching and snapping fu- 
sillades from the American works, even the 
brave veterans of Spain had yielded to a panic 
of flight, made appalling by the rapid and inces- 
sant firing from the embankment, and the equally 
rapid fall of the wounded. 
' Jackson was among the first to mount the 
rampart when all was over, and to survey the 
slaughter-field from. which hundreds of af- 
frighted and yet uninjured were arising from 
among the slain—having sought recumbent 
positions to escape shell and marksmen. Said 
Jackson to a friend afterward, in his blunt way : 
‘The sight gave me an idea of what the day of 
resurrection might be.’’ 

All during the ninth of January detachments 
of the American troops explored the battlefield 
immediately in front of the works, there engaged 
in attending to the wounded enemy, and in many 
instances sending them into the city for hospital 
treatment. Jackson had desired to harrass the 
retreating enemy and prevent their re-embark- 
ment, but a council of officers voted negatively, 
and Aide-de-camp Livingstone deprecated further 
exposure of soldiers, contending that as New 
Orleans was saved from invasion, nothing now 
remained to be done with the British. But Jack- 
son, nevertheless, for many days after the vic- 
tory, retained his army behind entrenchments, 
not knowing what new phase of attack might 
occur; but when he learned that the redcoats 
were again with their fleet, his army marched to 
the city. Soon came unofficial, and after much 
delay, official news of peace, and Jackson’s mili- 
tary carver ended. But not until he had received 
honors from the populace in the old Spanish 
Cathedral, where religious services were held 
after a grand reception of the hero by the civic 
authorities and clergy. 


THE 


MUSIC OF CHRISTMAS TIME. 


By HUNTER MacCULLOCH. 


THE LONDON WAITS. 


Curistmas! Oh, magical word, Christmas ! 
At the sound of that word the flood-gates open 
and we are whelmed with the memories of the 
years forever fled. 

Christmas! Luring beacon seen by the young 
amonth away. Festival for which all prepare. 
Day of days that draws together and completes 
the family circle. Season of giving and receiv- 
ing, of peace and good-will. Christmas! Merry 
Christmas ! 

Christmas is the spirit of the joyful season ; it 
is the day of the yearly jubilee. May Day is for 
out-door fellowship with Nature ; Christmas Day 
is for indoor fellowship with man. 

Christmas chimes, setting the heart to chime 
in unison; Christmas gifts, forging bonds of 
amity between the giver and the receiver ; Christ- 
mas games, lending wings wherewith the hours 
fly quickly by ; Christmas fare, fitted to conquer 
the keenest appetite ; Christmas tree, resplendent 
in silver and gold and laden with Christmas toys 
—what a multitude of joys fly forth from the 
Christmas box ! 

And Christmas music. The happy sing, the 
thankful sing, the light-hearted sing; so upon 
this joyous festival it was inevitable that music 
should help to give utterance to the feelings ; 
music, the universal safety-valve to human emo- 
tions. 

The music of the Christmas time serves as an 
accompaniment to the various popular ceremo- 
nies of the season. In oiden times in England 
the Christmas holidays lasted for a fortnight ; 
beginning with the burning of the Yule log and 
ending with the wassailing on Twelfth Day. 


Christmas has ever becn viewed in the double 
light of a holy commemoration and a cheerful 
festival, because Christmas was grafted upon the 
old heathen Yule. The burning of the Yule log 
is an ancient Christian ceremony that was trans- 
mitted from our Scandinavian ancestors, who, at 
the feast of Juul at the winter solstice kindled 
great bonfires in honor of the god Thor. The 
most joyous ceremony on Christmas Eve, in 
feudal times, was the bringing in and placing 
the ponderous block on the hearth of the wide 
chimney in the baronial hall, and all the while 
singing : 

WELCOME YULE. 
(From Sloane MS, 2598; lime of Henry VI.) 
“ Welcome be thou, heavenly King, 
Welcome, born on this morning, 


Welcome, for whom we shall sing 
Welcome Yule.” 


Then, after weleoming Stephen, John, the In- 
nocents, Thomas Martyr, New Year, Twelfth 
Day, the Saints, Candlemas and Queen of Bliss, 
it ends thus : 


“Weleome be ye that are here, 
Weleome all, and make good cheer, 
Welcome all, another year 

Welcome Yule.” 


Another Christmas Eve song was ‘‘Snapdra- 
gon,’’? which was sung while the game of that 
name was being played. A quantity of raisins 
are deposited in a large, shallow dish, and brandy 
poured over the fruit and ignited. The game is 
to grasp a raisin, by plunging the hand through 
the flames, calling for courage and speed : 

+ 


THE SONG OF SNAPDRAGON. 


“Here he comes with flaming bowl, 

Don’t he mean to take his toll, 
Snip! Snap! Dragon ! 

Take care you don’t take too much, 
Be not greedy in your clutch. 
With his blue and lapping tongue 
Many of you will be stung. 
For he snaps at all that comes 
Snatching at his feast of plums. 
But Old Christmas makes him come, 
Though he looks so fee! fa! fum! 
Ton’t ’ee fear him; be but bold— 
Out he goes, his flames are cold.” 


When the midnight bell on Christmas Eve was 
preparing to announce the advent of our great 
religious and secular holiday, bands of musicians 
began their open-air performances, up and down 
the streets and lanes. These bands were called 
‘¢ waits’? (from ‘‘ watch’? and ‘‘ wake’’; a wait 
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With holly and ivy 
So green and so gay, 
We deck up our houses 
As fresh ag the day. 
With bays and rosemary 
And laurel complete, 
And everyone now 
Is a king in conceit.” 


The Christmas carols. This is a familiar 
ground. The carol is the distinctive music of 
the Christmas time, and so has been, uninter- 
ruptedly, for the past six hundred years. The 
carol, like the ballad, originally was accompanied 
with dancing. 

Although Christmas has the chief claim on the 
carol, yet the spirit of the carol animates the fes- 
tivities of other holy days and holidays. Beside 
the carols of the Christmas story, of the shep- 
herds and of the Nativity, there are carols of the 
Epiphany and of Easter; and there are also 


THE COLCHESTER WAITS. 


was one who was ‘‘awake’’) and were originally 
in the employment of towns and corporations. 
The livery of the London waits in 1575 was a 
blue gown with red sleeves, a silver collar about 
the neck, and a cap. 

Specimens of the music used by London waits 
and by Colchester waits are given herewith. 

According to ‘Poor Robin’s Almanac’? for 
1695, the first music of Christmas Day was made 
by the bellman in every parish in London, who 
rings his bell at midnight and recites : 


“ Now thrice weleome Christmas, 

Which brings us good cheer, 

Minced-pies and plumn-porridge, 
Good ale and strong beer ; 

With pig, goose and eapon, 
The best that may be; 

So well doth the weather 
Our stomachs agree. 


cradle song carols, reflective carols, feasting 
carols and farewell carols. The jovial and fes- 
tive character of the best known, as well as most 
ancient, Christmas carols is explained by the 
fact that the old heathen Yule lent its coloring 
to the English Christmas. 

At the feast of Noél (whichis the French 
equivalent for Christinas) the famous ‘‘ Prose de 
) Ane’? was sung as early as the twelfth cen- 
tury. It was sung in the feast of the ass (‘‘ Féte 
de lAne’’), on which occasion an ass, richly 
caparisoned and bearing upon its back a young 
maiden with a child in her arms, was led 
through the streets in commemoration of the 
flight into Egypt. The words and melody are 
given on the next page. 

The early carols—with their mixture of the 
Scriptures, the wine list and the menu—were 
sung by professional minstrels during the fort- 
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‘““THE FIRST MUSIC OF CHRISTMAS NIGHT.’’ 
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Et de Pavoine & plantez Hez,sire Asnes,carchantez Hez,sireAsnes hez! 


PROSE DE 1 ANE. 
(Sung at “Fite del Ane” in France in the Twelfth Century). 


night of feasting embraced in the festival-time of 
Yule. It cannot be said that the festivities were 
composed of equally esteemed parts; for in the 
accounts of the Stationers’ Company for 1510 
there appears the following entry of the outlay 
for devuetion and singing and eating: ‘‘Item 
payd to preacher, vi. shillings; item payd to 
minstrel], xii. shillings ; item pavd to cooke, xv. 
shillings.”’ 

From the storehouse of early English carols 
the specimens here presented will give a fair 
idea of the character of the wealth treasured up 
in that form of composition. The most popular 
of Christinas carols is : 


GOD REST YOU MERRY, GENTLEMEN. 


“God rest you merry, gentlemen, 
Let nothing you dismay, 
For Jesus Christ our Saviour 
Was born upon this day 
To save us all from Satan’s power 
When we were gone astray. 
Oh, tidings of comfort and joy ! 
For Jesus Christ our Saviour 
Was born on Christmas Day.’’ 


In succeeding verses the story of the Nativity 
is told with the angel appearing to the shep- 
herds. The concluding stanza says : 


“Now to the Lord sing praises, 
All you within this place, 
And with trae love and brotherhood, 
Fach other now embrace ; 
This holy tide of Christmas 
All others doth deface.” 


A MBs. of the fifteenth century, edited by 
Thomas Wright for the Perey Society, contains 
a song with this couplet for a title : 


“ Bring us in good ale, and bring us in good ale; 
For our blessed lady’s sake, bring us in good ale.” 


It is preceded by the music of a carol, and 
a footnote explains that this is the music for the 
song. The words of the carol are : 


“Nowell, nowell, nowell, 
This is the salutation of the angel Gabriel 
Tidings true there become new 
Sent from the Trinity 


“By Gabriel to Nazareth, City of Galilee. 
A clean maiden and pure virgin 
Through her humility, 
Hath conceived the person second in Deity.” 


A facsimile of the music is given herewith : 


Nowell, nowell,nowell, etc. 


Facsimile of MS. of the Fifteenth Century. 


A carol known as the Cherry Tree carol starts 
off in this wise : 
“ Joseph was an old man, 
And an old man was he, 
When he wedded Mary, 


In the land of Cialilee.”’ 


The carol goes on to tell how Joseph and Mary 
walked through an orchard of cherries, and 
Mary asked Joseph to pluck her a cherry. He 
refused ; thereupon the unborn babe commanded 
the tallest tree to bend down to his mother. The 
tree did so, and Mary plucked a cherry. The 
carol continues : 

“As Joseph was a-walking 
He heard an angel sing : 
‘This night shall be born 
Our Heavenly King ; 
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‘He neither shall be born 
In housen nor in hall, 
Nor in the place of Paradise, 
But in an ox’s stall; 
He neither shall be clothed 
In purple nor in pall, 
But all in fair linen 
As were babies all. 
He neither shall be rocked 
In silver nor in gold, 
But in a wooden cradle 
That rocks on the mould. 
He neither shall be christened 
In white wine nor red, 
But with fair spring water 
With which we were christened.’ ” 


The following is a Cornish Christmas carol, 
quaintly constructed on the accumulative plan 
of the ‘‘ House That Jack Built.” These are the 
opening measures : 


AB Cornich Christmass Cdrol 


Isl Voce 2a voice. 


Come.and | willemg to you! What will yousing me” 


One of them is GODaloneandHe evershall remain so. 


Discarding repetitions, the pith of the carol is: 


“Come, and I will sing you! 
What will you sing me? 
I will sing you One-O, 
What is your One-O? 
One of them is God alone, 
And he ever shall remain so. 
Two of them are lily-white babes, 
All clothed in green-O. 
Three of them are strangers ; 
Four of them are gospel preachers ; 
Five is the ferryinan in the boat; 
Six are the cheerful waiters ; 
Eight is the great archangel ; 
Nine is the moonshine bright and clear 
Ten are the Ten Commandments ; 
Eleven of them are gone to heaven ; 
Twelve are the twelve Apostles.” 


The foregoing carol was caught by ear from 
the Cornishmen working in the copper mines on 
the southern shore of Lake Superior. The Rev. 
J. H. Hopkins, who transcribed the carol, ex- 
plains the numbers thus: the two lily-white 
babes are Christ and St. John ; the three strang- 
ers are the Magi; the four Gospel preachers are 
the Evangelists ; five are the books of Moses and 
the ferryman in the boat, the law in the ship of 
the Mosaic church bringing us to Christ ; the six 
cheerful waiters are Zacharias, Elizabeth, Joseph, 
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Mary, Simeon and Anna, who ‘waited ;’’ the 
the other numbers are self-evident. 

Another popular carol is one in which each 
line is repeated, and the refrain comes after every 
line. Disregarding repetitions, the substance of 
the carol follows : 

“T saw three ships come sailing in 

On Christmas Day in the morning. 
And what was in those ships all three? 
Our Saviour, Christ, and his lady, 

On Christmas Day in the morning. 
Pray, whither sailed those ships all three?’ 
Ob! they sailed into Bethlehem, 

On Christmas Day in the morning. 
And all the bells on earth shall ring, 
And all the angels in heaven shall sing, 
And all the souls on earth shall sing, 

On Christmas Day in the morning.’’ 


Sacred carols were sung in the open air. The 
singers made a picturesque group, seen by the 
light of the lanterns they carried, as they moved 
over the crisp, frosty road. How it must have 
stirred the heart of the listener to hear, in the 
dead of night, the sweet, weird, pathetic, fantas- 
tic strains. 

In course of time, carols became very much 
secularized ; until latterly, festive carols pre- 
dominated in the revelries of the Christmas sea- 
son. <A counterpart to this secularization is seen 
in the way that Thanksgiving Day and Decora- 
tion Day are kept, contrasted with the way in 
which they are supposed to be kept. ; 

On the way from the purely religious to the 
purely secular there were transitional carols, in 
which devotion and good-fellowship were com- 
bined. One of the carols of this kind began in 
this way : 

“Now that the time has come wherein 
Our Saviour, Christ, was born, 
The larders full of beef and pork, 
The garners filled with corn.” 


Feasting was and is one of the features of the 
celebration of the festival of Christmas. Tn one 
or two colleges the boar’s head is still served up 
with mustard. But in former times the entrance 
of the boar’s head was a matter of pomp and 
ceremony. It was carried in on a dish of gol d 
or silver, and a carol was sung in its honor, This 
is the carol used on bringing the boar’s head be- 
fore the Christmas Prince, at St. John the Bayp- 
tist’s College, Oxford, Christmas, 1607 : 


‘The boare is dead. 
Loe, here is his head ; 

What man could have done more 
Than his head off to strike, 
Meleager-like, 

And bring it as I do before? 
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He living spoyled 
Where good men toiled, 
Which made kind Ceres sorrye ; 
But now, dead and drawne, 
Is very good brawne, 
And we have brought it for ye. 


Then set down the swineyard, 
The foe to the vineyard, 
Lett Bacchus crown his fall. 
Lett this boares-head and mustard 
Stand for pig, goose and custard— 
And so you are welcome all.” 


To feasting belongs drinking, and in the olden 
times they did a fourfold share in the drinking 
line—although some people, in some places, on 
some occasions, keep up the old custom down to 
this very day. 


A thirteenth century carolist has this to say or 
sing concerning drinking : 


“ Lordlings, Christmas loves good drinking 
Wines of Gascoigne, France, Anjou; 
English ale that drives out thinking, 
Prince of liquors, old or new. 
Every neighbor shares the bowl, 
Drinks of the spicy liquor deep; 
Drinks his fill without control, 
Till he drown his care in sleep.” 


Then a very thirsty and obstreperous carouser 
of the sixteenth century raises his voice to cir- 
cumstantially protest, while demanding more of 
the ‘‘jolly good ale and old,”’ in 


A CHRISTENMESSE CARROLL. 


‘““A bone, God wote ! 
Stickes in my throate, 

Without I have a draught 
Of cornie aile, 

Nappy and staile, 

My life lies in great wanste. 
Some aile or beare, 
Gentil] butlere, 

Some lycoure thou us showe, 
Such as you mashe, 

Our throtes to washe 

The best were that you brew. 


Saint, master, and knight, 
That saint Mault hight, 

Were pressed between two stones ; 
That sweet humor 
Of his lycoure 

Would make us sing at once. 
Mr Wortley 
I dar will say, 

I tell you as I thinke, 
Would not, T say, 
Byd us this day, 

But that we shuld have drink. 


= cab His men go tall, 

; Walkes up his hall, 
With many a comly dishe ; 
Of his good meate 

I cannot eate, 
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Without a drink i-wysse ; 
Now gyve us drink, 
And let cat wynke, 

I tell you all at once, 

Yt stickes so sore, 
I may sing no more 
Tyll I have dronken once.” 


The last strains of the music of the Christmas 
time in former days was that associated with the 
ceremony of wassailing.’ Wassailing is supposed 


to be a relic of the sacrifice to Pomona. The 
word wassail comes from the Anglo-Saxon word 
“‘was-hel,’? meaning, ‘‘be of health.’’ It was 
a salutation used in pledging health in liquor. 
Robert Herrick, in the ‘‘ Hesperides,’’ sings : 


“ Wassail the trees that they may bear 
You many a plum and many a pear; 
For more or less fruit they will bring 
As you do give them wassailing.”’ 


The wassailing consisted of depositing cake in 
the fork of the tree—the principal apple tree— 
and throwing cider over the latter while singing : 


‘‘ Apples and pears with right good corn, 
Come in plenty to everyone ; 
Eat and drink good cake and hot ale, 
Give earth to drink and she’ll not fail.” 


The foregoing ceremony was performed on 
Twelfth Night. Another custom was to go about 
with a great bowl of ale, drinking healths and 
singing songs. 

A wassailers’ song, still customary in some 
parts of England, starts off thus: 


“ Wassail! wassail! all over the town, 
Our toast it is white, and our ale it is brown; 
Our bow] it is made of a maplin tree ; 
We be good fellows all—I drink to thee.” 


The Lord at first did Adarn make Out 


5 Oper ee ee ofas 


sigtmas corel; 
of the dust and clay... Catione! D.Giibert 


The music of the Christmas time, as we now 
know it, is the anthem, This musical composi- 
tion, or sacred motet, is usually set to verses 
taken from the Psalms or other parts of the 
Bible. The anthem is the high-water mark in 
musical composition reached by our composers. 


*@ 
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In its most developed form, the anthem com- 
bines a profound knowledge of counterpoint and 
of musical form. 

Anthems may be selected from a wide range of 
time of composition, beginning with composers 
of the reigns of Henry VIII. and Elizabeth, as : 
Tye, Redford, White, Baldwin, Marbeck, Tallis, 
Birde, Phillips, Edwards, Bull, Tomkins, Mor- 
ley (who wrote the first practical work on music, 
in 1597); then from the oratorios of Handel, 
Haydn, Spohr, Mendelssohn and Macfarren, 
down to living writers: Dr. 8. 8. Wesley, Sir 
John Goss and Sir Frederick Ouseley. 

In the same way that the church gave the 
great painters their subjects and commissions, so 
has the church given the musical composers their 
subjects and commissions. Church music has 
occupied and still occupies the genius of the mu- 
sician in the production of masses and anthems. 

In reading over several newspaper columns of 
Christmas music programmes presented by Brook- 
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lyn, N. Y., churches, over a hundred different 
composers were noted, most of whom are living. 
It was noticeable that half-dozen groups of com- 
posers had selected the same carol or Psalm or 
Scripture verse for treatment. 
Yule’s come and Yule’s gane, 
And we have feasted weel ; 
Sae Jock maun to his flail again, 
And Jenny to her wheel. 

Even holidays end; and Christmas is no ex- 
ception. So the music of the Christmas time 
dies away in silence. Yet something remains. 
The good feeling engendered by the good-will 
season remains. The memory of the varied pleas- 
ures with which the hours were filled remains. 
And, finally, there remains to us the pleasant 
anticipation of another Christmas coming, one 
that will find us far advanced on our way to se- 
curing the grand prizes of life. Whatever else 
we may be, we will at least be older when next 
we shout ‘‘ Merry Christmas !’ 
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WITH Christmas cheer the hall is 
bright, 
At friendly feud with winter’ s cold ; 
There's many a merry game to-night 
For maids and men, and young 
‘ and old ; 
2 And winter sends for their delight 
The holly with its crimson glow, 
And paler than the glistening snow 
The Mistletoe, the Mistletoe. 
The Mistletoe, the Mistletoe! 
The wan and wanton Mis- 
tletoe ! 


Chance comer to our festal eves, 
Dear crimson- breasted holly- 
sprite ! 
Thee, Robin, too, the hall receives, 
Unbidden, whom our hearts in- 
vile. 
And, perched among the erumply 
leaves, 
He cocks his head and sings, 
Hullo! 
The Mistletoe, the Mistletoe 
Hangs wp above, but what's below ? 
Oh, whats below the Mistletoe ? 
The Mistletoe, the Mistletoe ! 


A kindly custom sanctions bliss 
That's ta’en beneath the wanton bough. 
Who laughs so low? Why, here it is! 
Look, Jenny, where I have you now ! 
Dear bashful eyes! sweet lips—a kiss ! 
Ah! cheeks can mock the holly’s glow ! 
For what's below the Mistletoe ? 
Ah! ha! why, it is Cupid O! 
Ah! ha! below the Mistletoe 
Tis Cupid O! ’tis Cupid O! 
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By FREDERICK R. BURTON. 
AUTHOR OF ‘‘JosepH HeLtmutu’s GOLtz,” ‘‘ DISAPPEARED,” ‘‘ HER WEDDING INTERLUDE,” ‘‘ WHEN THE 
War was Over,” ‘‘ THE WomAn’s GAME,” Etc. 


e ROFESSOR HUBBARD 
returned to his lonely 
home, and pottered about 
his laboratory until the 
failing light compelled him 
to desist. He did not then 


looking now at his work-bench, now at the va- 
rious jars on shelves around the room, now at 
the floor, and again with closed eyes at prospects 
and retrospects, unfathomable to all save him- 
self. Darkness fell upon him, but still he did 
not stir. 

Vic leaped upon his knees and rubbed against 
his breast, purring like a small windmill. The 
professor absently stroked the cat’s back, and, 
from force of habit, mechanically muttered a 
few words that presumably the sagacious animal 
understood, for he curled up and purred himself 
to sleep. 

The gloom of evening passed to the darkness 
of night, and the professor sat on, thinking and 
seeing things invisible. At length Vic stood up, 
stretched himself and whined sharply. 

The professor woke from his reverie with a 
start. He got up carefully and went out to the 
kitchen, where he supplied his animal compan- 
ion with food. 

He set out food for himself, but did not taste 
it. Instead, he took up the candle he had 
lighted and made a tour of the entire house. 

He visited every room from garret to cellar. 
In the front parlor, which was seldom used, he 
raised a curtain and looked out upon the flower 
beds which for years had been his recreation 

Vol. XLIV.—43. 


light gas or lamps, but sat 
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from the exacting work of the laboratory. He 
forgot to lower the curtain when he turned away 
and went back to his work-room. There he set the 
candle upon the bench, produced writing materials 
from a cabinet, and sat himself down to write. 

It was high time that he should do so. Pro- 
fessor Hubbard was an old man ; his span of life 
was nearly crossed, and, if he would leave the 
world a complete record of his scientific labors, 
it certainly was time that he should begin to put 
the substance of his researches in permanent 
form. Slowly his pen scratched across the 
paper, and long were the pauses between words 
and sentences. 

Scientific writings are valueless unless they are 
exact. Even a mind most highly trained to ex- 
actitude of expression may well pause to make 
certain that every word and every phrase con- 
veys just the meaning that the author intends. 

This might be the final chapter in the pro- 
fessor’s book, so carefully did he put down the 
words. Surely the stillness of night and the 
solitude of his dwelling were well calculated to 
the production of a statement, whatever its sub- 
ject, that should be unimpeachable when read 
by others ; and so the professor wrote on, toiling 
as seldom he had toiled before, while Vic, well 
fed and contented, slumbered with his back 
against a retort on the bench at his elbow. 


CHAPTER XY. 
THE COUNTS PROPOSAL. — 


May’s heart was quavering between happiness 
and fear when she went to walk with her lover. 


* Begun in the May number. 
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It was so good to be with him, and he was so 
good to bestow his kindly presence upon her 
when she was in need of just such relief as he 
alone could afford. 

Never was maiden more sweetly worshipful 
in her heart of hearts than was May when she 
thought of Myron. That was most of the time, 
and, but for her mother’s distressing illness, it 
would have been all the time. 

She was still in that idealistic state of mind in 
which she frequently experienced little starts of 
glad surprise at the thought that this man loved 
her. She could not understand it, and that she 
could not do so was simply another proof of My- 
ron’s ineffable goodness. Her gentle heart flut- 
tered so at the thought of him, that it really 
needed his presence to keep that delicate organ 
from exhausting itself. 

With her arm tucked in his or his arm around 
her waist, according as circumstances permitted 
one or other token of endearment, she felt calmer 
and perfectly at ease; yet just now there was the 
tiniest cloud upon her joy, and for a time she 
could not bring herself to say the words that 
_ might dissipate it. The cloud would linger there 
until she spoke—of that she was certain; for she 
knew that Myron himself would never think of 
leading the way to such painful fancies as she 
had experienced while attending upon her mother. 

They strolled out beyond the immediate vicin- 
ity of The Towers to a spot that commanded 
an extensive view of river and woodlands. There 
they sat and reveled in the beauty of their mutual 
love, enhanced as it was by one of the most glori- 
ous beauties with which Nature had adorned this 
world of ours. 

The sun was about to bid good-night to all the 
people, lovers and the heartless as well, who live 
along the banks of the Hudson. Its slanting 
rays fell across the Palisades upon the noble wa- 
ter, and through the summer haze its beams be- 
decked the stream with a band of brilliant crimson. 

It was one of the rarest phases of Nature’s 
ever-present beauty along that river, and these 
two would have been well content to watch the 
departing splendor in silence, but for the clouds 
behind their eves that partially obscured the 
glorious vision before them. 

“Myron,’’ said May at length, giving his hand 
a gentle pressure, ‘‘T haven’t told you what those 
dreadful thoughts of mine were.”’ 

‘Why should you, dear,’’? he responded, 
‘sunless it will comfort you?’ 

“*T ought to tell you. I was thinking about 
those diamonds——’’ 

“‘T wish we could forget them, dear.”’ 
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‘*But we cannot; and, Myron, other people 
won’t forget them. I suppose I am as ignorant 
of the ways of the great world as any girl that 
ever lived, but sometimes I feel as if I knew 
things that did not need to be told to me; and 
while I was there waiting upon mother and wor- 
rying about her, I thought again of things that 
troubled me once in a while after we became en- 
gaged.’’ 

‘“Why in the world should you have taken 
any trouble, little one?’’ 

‘* Because I was afraid people with whom you 
have been associated all your life would say that 
T was a poor girl who was marrying you just for 
your money.”’ 

“Well, I know better than that, and that set- 
tles it, doesn’t it?” 

‘Of course it does for you and me ; but now 
that these diamonds are gone, I am so afraid 
that there will be people wicked enough to think 
that I might have had something to do with 
their disappearance.” 

Myron was amazed at the simple directness 
with which May expressed this disagreeable 
thought. He had yet to learn that an unsophis- 
ticated girl is often not only gifted with a clear 
head for reasoning and straightforward expres- 
sion, but that she is incapable of any other form 
of utterance. 

It is your highly trained young lady with 
seminary mannera and society experiences who 
can, and does, mask her real feelings, and who 
is often slow to perceive truths that appear self- 
evident to minds unaffected by the doubtful ad- 
vantages of superior training. 

‘Why, May, my dear,’’ he exclaimed, ‘‘ how 
can you think that anvhody would suppose that 
a girl would take jewels that eventually would 
he hers in any case ?”” 

May shook her head sadly. His own direct- 
ness in speaking of the matter was natural and 
unembarrassing to her. 

““T don’t know,”’ she answered, ‘‘ but I keep 
thinking how your friends would point their 
fingers at me and tell cach other unpleasant 
things, and I felt very much disturbed.’’ 

“Well, vowve got to stop that right now,” 
said Myron, with mock severity. 

Her sweetness had for the time dissipated his 
gloom, and, in spite of the shadow at home, he 
was profoundly happy. 

Tt hardly needs be said that he succeeded in 
banishing May’s vague fears, and when they re- 
turned to the house there was nothing upon the 
girl’s mind more serious than a tender anxiety 
for her mother’s health. 


THE CATSPAW. 


There were callers during the evening, and the 
loss of the diamonds was freely spoken of to all. 
The Crawfords adopted a policy of referring to it 
without concealment and making light of the 
entire matter. Nothing was said by anybody to 
indicate that there were expressed doubts or sus- 
picions, and inquiries for the health of Mrs. 
Waring were apparently sincere. Not the sharp- 
est eyed observer who went to The Towers that 
evening could have detected the faintest trace of 
anything unpleasant in the atmosphere there. 

Next morning Mrs. Crawford received a letter 
from Robinson. It was very brief. 

‘*T have seen the professor,’’ he wrote, ‘and 
cannot say that our conversation was very satis- 
factory. I hope to report it to you in detail at 
another time, and for the present may I beg vou 
to take no radical step? I thoroughly believe it 
will be better to Ict the matter rest for a time. I 
expect to communicate with you again at an 
early day, and, until then, permit me to urge 
procrastination ; above all, don’t let Myron en- 
gage a professional detective.” 

Mrs. Crawford said nothing about this letter to 
Myron. Of course she did not understand it, 
but it was welcome at least in the sense that it ad- 
vocated the very course that was being pursued. 

Mrs. Waring’s condition was not such that she 
could venture from her room, although she 
seemed in much better health and spirits than 
she had been the day before. 

May was with her nearly all the time, as her 

- mother scemed to be worried and restless if she 
were out of sight. 

Myron spent a portion of the forenoon in the 
invalid’s chamber, but the strain of keeping up 
an appearance of ease, when really his mind and 
heart were still suffering from the torture of 
doubts that would assert themselves in spite of 
his will, was too much for him at length, and he 
went off for a long gallop into the country. 

Toward noon, Mrs. Crawford ordered the car- 
riage and would have taken Charlotte with her, 
but that the latter felt constrained to remain in 
the house for fear that May might need her. 

It was about a quarter of an hour after Mrs. 
Crawford’s departure when a servant brought 
Count von Privger’s card to Charlotte. She felt 
a powerful impulse to resort to the fashionable 


expedient of returning word that she was not at . 


home, but after a moment’s hesitation she de- 
cided to see him. She believed she divined the 
purpose of his call, and it was her determination 
to have the matter out and done with, so that 
she might not again be troubled with his impor- 
tunities. 
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Once before Charlotte had rejected the count’s 
offer of his hand in such terms as she herself re- 
garded as final. He had not accepted his dis- 
missal gracefully, and evidently lubored under 
the impression that persistence would accom- 
plish for him what his native character had not. 

The count believed himself a past master in 
the art of deportment, especially when it came 
to dealing with women. 

He was all smiles and graciousness when Char- 
lotte entered the drawing-room, and was not in 
the least rebuffed by her distinctly cold and dis- 
tant manner. 

For several minutes he kept the conversation 
in conventional channels, inquiring for the 
health of one and another member of the house- 
hold, and learning thus—what doubtless he al- 
ready felt assured of—that Mrs. Waring was ill, 
that May was engaged in attendance upon her, 
that Myron was away for a long ride, and Mrs. 
Crawford absent driving. 

If he had not observed the Crawford carriage 
rolling down the hill with Mrs. Crawford as the 
only passenger, it might have been necessary for 
him to ask all the questions he did in order to 
learn that Charlotte was alone and that his inter- 
view was not likely to be interrupted. 
~ Charlotte took no pains whatever to conceal 
her dislike for the man; and, for a well-bred 
young lady, she came remarkably near the verge 
of discourtesy in her curt answers to his inqui- 
ries. She knew instinctively that all this talk 
was but a prelude to something different, and 
when the prelude had been performed to the 
count’s satisfaction, the other thing began. 

‘‘Miss Crawford,’’ he said, ‘‘I will not at- 
tempt to disguise from you that my immediate 
purpose in calling to-day has been to re-open a 
subject upon which you and I had a very frank 
conversation a year ago.”” 

Charlotte rose. 

‘“*Thank you,’’ she responded, ‘‘for coming 
to the point so directly. For my part I will not 
disguise myself cither. If my attitude has not 
been apparent to you I am very sorry, but let 
me say at once that it is unchanged, and that it 
is perfectly useless for you to re-open the sub- 
ject.” 

The count had risen, too. His face was pale 
and his hands were clinched. | Whatever might 
be the real character of the man, there was no 
mistaking that in this matter he was terribly in 
earnest. 

We are wont to admit the sincerity of the lover 
who is upright and for whom our sympathies are 
excited ; but there is a great fact in Nature that 
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we sometimes overlook, and that is, that the dis- 
agreeable, not to say the bad man’s heart, nay 
be just as profoundly stirred as the good man’s. 

Love is the most elusive element in the uni- 
verse. Snaring all as it does, and being the one 
great motive for human action, it nevertheless 


defies analysis and makes its presence manifest ' 


in hearts that do not seem to deserve its benign 
influence. In such hearts it often becomes a 
terrible power for evil, but it is none the less 
love, of a sort, and as such it has to be reck- 
oned with. . 

Charlotte felt something of this truth dimly as 
she observed the signs of powerful emotion upon 
the part of her visitor. Her heart quailed 
strangely as if forewarned of impending trouble, 
but she was none the less unyielding in her de- 
meanor. 

“T trust you understand me, count?’ she 
added, in a low voice. 

‘*Yes,’? he answered, ‘‘I have too much re- 
spect for you to pretend otherwise, but I cannot 
understand how it is that such love as mine 
does not kindle a like flame in your heart, un- 
less your heart is already given to another ?”’ 

Charlotte’s cheeks flushed hotly. 

‘‘T did not expect such effrontery from you !” 
she exclaimed, and was about to add more, when 
the count took a step forward and raised his 
hand deprecatingly. 

‘Pardon me,’’ he said, ‘‘the very love and 
admiration for you by which I am stirred has 
caused me to overstep the bounds. 1am very 
sorry.”? ‘ 

Charlotte bowed her head as if to signify that 
the pardon he asked was granted. She still 
stood in an attitude that indicated that the in- 
terview was at an end, but the count refused to 
accept his dismissal. 

“‘T have something to say,’’ he declared, pres- 
ently, ‘‘and it is something that you must 
hear 1” 

‘‘T have told you,’’ she responded, ‘‘that it 
is hopeless for you to re-open the subject. I am 
sorry that—that you-love me, but if you do you 
ought to see that you inflict pain upon me by 
persisting in making it known.”’ 

‘Tt is precisely to save you from pain, Miss 
Charlotte, that I am here.”’ 

‘What do you mean ?”’ 

“ At last [have your attention, then. 
you sit down and let me speak ?”” 

Charlotte longed to run to her room, but her 
fear, though vague, was too real to escape it. If 
she did not hear this man speak, what trouble 
might follow that otherwise could have been 
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prevented? Slowly she sank into a chair, and 
turning her large eyes full upon the count, said : 

‘What is it you wish to say ?”’ 

‘¢ Miss Charlotte,’’ he responded, ‘‘there is a 
dark cloud hanging over this house.’’ 

“You have no right,’’ she interrupted, but 
he would not let her conclude. 

‘I know whereof I speak,’’ he insisted, ‘‘ and 
you had best hear me through. Your family is 
threatened with trouble that will be little less than 
scandal, innocent as the chief sufferers of it may 
be. Knowing my love for you, you must un- 
derstand how that scandal affects me deeply. I 
would see it averted, for I cannot help feeling as 
if it concerned one of my own family.”’ 

“Count von Preger |’? exclaimed Charlotte. 
‘“You are presuming far too much. You have 
no right to take this attitude.” 

‘‘Pardon me; it is the attitude that I must 
assume. Here is the plain truth, Miss Charlotte: 
I have sought to become allied with your family. 
T still seek to. It is the one thing in life that I 
desire, the one thing toward which I bend my 
energies. This scandal that threatens you is of 
a very painful nature, and, if possible, it ought 
to be averted.”’ 

‘You are not speaking as directly as you were 
a few moments ago,’’ said Charlotte, coldly. 
‘¢You shall not compel me to admit that there 
is any such thing as a scandal overhanging the 
house, and you shall not lead me to say any- 
thing that will help you to state what you have 
come to state. I should think more of you as a 
man if you would make your meaning plain at 
once.”’ 

“Then this is it: Your brother has planned 
to marry a girl whose mother is a criminal.’’ 

‘‘Count von Preger !’ cried Charlotte, pas- 
sionately, ‘‘ you lie!’ 

She started to her feet and whisked her hand 
toward an electric button on the wall—for the 
purpose, as the count well knew, of calling a 
servant to show him to the door. He strode 
across the room and caught her hand away be- 
fore it touched the button. 

“One moment!’ he exclaimed. ‘It matters 
nothing to me that you say I lie; I told you I 
know whereof I speak. I—do you understand? 
+I, Count von Prioger, saw, with these eyes of 
mine, the robbery committed !”’ 

Charlotte started back from him with a gasp 
of horror. 

“You saw it?’ she whispered, for her voice 
almost failed her. 

‘“*T have said that I saw it.’ 

He paused an instant as if to let his terrible 
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words sink deep into Charlotte’s mind, and then 
added : 

‘On the night of the engagement party your 
house was thronged with guests. We were here, 
there, everywhere. The gentlemen’s coat-room, 
as you remember, was upstairs ; it was just be- 
yond your room. In the course of the evening— 
it was late—I went up to get my coat and hat. 
The door of your room was open; I saw the 
robber at work.’’ 

Charlotte leaned heavily against a chair. She 
could not realize the whole import of this man’s 
words, and it seemed as if she should sink to the 
floor. 

“You saw this and said nothing? I cannot 
understand—I cannot believe it. Why did you 
not make the matter known ?”’ 

‘*For the same reason that I now come to you 
with it. It would have been the most terrible of 
scandals if I had said anything at that time. 
Your house was still filled with guests. If I had 
intercepted Mrs. Waring in the act, there would 
have been screams, confusion, exposures. I re- 
frained from exactly the same spirit that has led 
you and your mother and your brother to at- 
tempt the hopeless task of keeping the matter 
from the attention of the public. 

‘*T have waited until now, a very short time 
really when you come to think of it, to make 
sure that I understood your attitude. Iam per- 
fectly convinced, for I am not altogether blind, 
that your brother’s friend was brought on here 
for the purpose of making an investigation. He 
has left the place suddenly. Iinfer-at once, that 
his shrewd eyes have seen what you yourselves 
failed to see, or more likely, perhaps, that he 
has seen evidence of what you believe but could 
not prove, and his departure simply shows that 
you would rather hush the matter up than en- 
dure the disgrace and scandal that would follow 
a complete investigation. Am I not right?’ 

Charlotte again sank into a chair and looked 
at the German piteously. 

“‘T cannot yet understand,’’ she murmured. 

‘“‘T am making it plain as fast as Ican. It is 
grievous to pain you so, but there seems to be 
no other way. It is in my power to avert the 
scandal. I offer you the opportunity to hush 
the matter up completely, and my one condition 
is, for of course I make a condition, that in tak- 
ing the course I wish, I shall have the privi- 
lege of taking it as a prospective member of this 
family.”’ 

Charlotte sat looking at him with parted lips, 
but without response. 

‘Come, Miss Crawford,’? he said, drawing 
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near, ‘‘your hand, and upon my honor as a 
gentleman I will clear up this mystery and all 
these doubts within twenty-four hours. Your 
brother’s happiness will be assured and you and 
your mother will have nothing further to cloud 
your lives,’ 

‘*How will you do this?’ she asked, in 
broken tones, while she pushed her chair back, 
shrinking instinctively from his approach. 

‘*You must not ask me that,’’ he responded, 
rather harshly ; ‘‘to tell you now would be to 
forego the advantage the situation gives me.’’ 

‘*Oh, how brutal you are! ?? she exclaimed. 
“*You ‘claim to have it in your power to make 
my brother and mother happy and to avert a 
scandal from us, and yet, while you profess to 
love me, you hold that over my head as a threat 
to make me marry you. Count von Preger,’’ 
and she rose suddenly witl. flashing eyes, ‘‘I 
detest you !’’ 

‘‘Very good,’’ he responded, impassively. ‘I 
quite expected that, but you will think it over; 
it occurred to me that you might ask for time, 
and I am prepared to grant it. 

‘‘Thave taken my attitude and I stand by it ; 
you detest me now ; some day if you come to 
the right decision you will thank me. Don’t 
forget the full meaning of my words. I can- 
not only avert this scandal in appearance, but I 
can, in fact. In other words, I can show that in 
spite of what I have seen, Mrs. Waring was in- 
nocent. 

“Think it over, Miss Charlotte. I shall eall 
on you again this evening and I shall expect 
you then to have a final answer for me. Mean- 
time permit me to wish you a very good day.’’ 


CHAPTER XVI. 
LEIGHTON SHADOWS THE COUNT. 


For some time after Count von Prager’s de- 
parture, Charlotte sat in a semi-stupor, reviewing 
what he had said and trying blindly to con- 
nect it with other phases of the situation. She 
longed unutterably to take counsel with Robin- 
son. It seemed as if the vague suggestions 
that leaped as by intuition into her thoughts 
would resolve themselves into clear deductions 
if handled by a mind like his. She could not 
say, even to herself, just what her vague ¢oncly- 
sions were, for such power as she had for analy- 
sis, under favorable conditions, was somewkat 
stunned by the count’s remarkable proposition. 

Her memory was clear enough as to that, and 
yet it was hard to realize that a man/bed at- 
tempted to gain her consent to maa by 
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means of a cruel bargain. Novel and drama 
had taught her the possibility of such villainy, 
but nowhere had she ever read or heard of a 
situation quite like this wherein a rejected suitor 
endeavored to gain his ends -by subtle yet not 
the less powerful pressure, and it was with 
amazement that she reflected how it was she 
herself who was actually compelled to face the 
situation as a possible victim. 

It must be said that it did not once occur to 
Charlotte that she should yield to the count’s 
demand. On the contrary, as she gradually re- 
covered from the shock of the interview, her 
thoughts were directed determinedly to ways 
and means for circumventing the count. 

Little by little her stupor passed to resent- 
ment and indignation. Mentally she charac- 
terized the count’s proposition as outrageous and 
wicked, and as her temper slowly cooled she 
sought with all the more determination for 
means to defy him without further imperiling 
the happiness of her brother and the serenity of 
the household. 

More than once she felt that anything within 
reason she would do to save her brother from 
misery, but not this. If it were true that Count 
von Preger could by a word remove the terrible 
stain that seemed to rest indellibly upon Mrs. 
Waring’s character, then, according to her 
woman’s reason, it must he true that that stain 
could be erased without being compelled to con- 
sent to his hard terms. 

Could it be possible that Count von Prieger 
alone held the key to the truth? -From such 
hints as he had dropped might not another per- 
son discover what it was that the count was hold- 
ing in reserve? Might it not also be possible 
that it was all a trick devised by the count to 
exact a promise from her which pride would 
compel her to keep even if the trick should be 
exposed before her wedding day ? 

Perhaps she was depending upon her intui- 
tions, but even so she was satisfied that the 
count’s proposition was not a trick. She grew 
more and more certain that somehow the un- 
happy mystery of the household was susceptible 
of an explanation that would at least relieve 
them all of doubt as to Mrs. Waring’s integrity, 
but where were the diamonds? If the count had 
seen them taken was it not reasonable to sup- 
pose that he had seen where they were placed ? 

Charlotte’s analysis of the situation brought 
her repeatedly to this point; but beyond that 
she was not capable of going, and again she felt 


the vain longing to lay the facts before Robin- 
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She had not asked her brother why Robinson 
departed so suddenly, and therefore had no 
reason to doubt that young man’s capacity for 
dealing with puzzles, but he was not at hand, 
and there was nobody in the household before 
whom she could dream of bringing the matter. 

The count would call again in the evening. 
It was more than evident that he was in no 
mood for temporizing beyond the limit which he 
himself had set. He would exact a definite an- 
swer ; that answer must be no, and when it was 
given, what step would the count take next? 
His very offer of a bargain in which he sought 
to get a price for simple justice, revealed the 
utter baseness of his character. Therefore it was 
probable that on receiving her defiance he would 
promptly set in motion every agency he con- 
trolled to add to the grief and distress of the 
Crawford household. 

Some way must be devised by which she could 
not only refuse and defy the count, but assure 
herself that he was powerless for evil, and if, 
added to that, she could assure herself that his 
reserved information could be obtained, there 
would be a triumph indeed. 

It occurred to her that she might plead with 
him to be just and generous, but she dismissed 
this expedient promptly, for it was painfully 
apparent that justice and generosity were not in 
the count’s programme, even if they lingered in 
his character. 

Charlotte’s reverie was interrupted at length 
by the return of her mother ; then came Junch- 
eon, at which the only absentee was Mrs. Waring. 
Charlotte bore herself composedly through this, 
but the tax upon her nerves was severe, and 
early in the afternoon she took her turn at driv- 
ing, choosing a time when Myron and May were 
occupied together. 

She had no more definite purpose in taking 
this drive than to be alone and stimulate her 
thoughts as much as possible by contact with 
the open air. So when the coachman asked her 
where she would go she was at a momentary loss 
to give directions ; then, simply because her 
thoughts were concentrated upon Count von 
Preger, she mentioned a road that would take 
her past Carroll Trueman’s house, where the 
count was staying as a guest. 

This road began about midway between the 
summit of the hill and the river, and ran in al- 
most a straight line along the side of the hill 
from north to south. It was lined with handsome 
residences, and on account of its generally level 
nature it was a favorite drive for those who went 
out simply for pleasure. 


‘Ip IS PERFECTLY USéLESS FOR YOU TO RE-OPEN THE SUBJECT.”’ 
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The coachman understood, therefore, that he 
Was simply to drive out ‘to the end of the ave- 
mue and back,’’ for that was the direction that 
men of his calling in Scarsdale received more 
times in the year than any other. He also 
knew that the drive should be taken at a moder- 
ate, dignified pace, and accordingly as soon as 
the horses had been turned from the steep de- 
scent into the straight avenue they were held 
down to a gentle trot that was hardly faster than 
a walk. 

A short distance up the avenue there was a 
broad, open lawn upon the upper side, reach- 
ing out to a house of noble proportions ; this 
was Trueman’s. Directly opposite was a smaller 
house that had merely a modest yard between it 
and the sidewalk. 

Who lived there is of no consequence, but 
the sight of somebody idling away the time 
upon the piazza gave Charlotte a sudden inspi- 
ration that snt the color surging to her cheeks 
end mage ier heart beat more wildly than it 
had even duiioag. Noe Preeger’s statement of his 
proposition. 

She had turned os yes instinctively toward 
the Trueman house as soon as she came in sight 
of it, and then, as if fearing that her glance 
might be observed by the count, if he were at a 

window or on the lawn, she turned her head 
resolutely the other way and saw the retiring 
but ever-faithful Leighton Holmes sitting on the 
piazza of the opposite house. 

He was alone, and apparently duing nothing 
of more importance than the burning of to- 
bacco. He :did not see her until the carriage 
halted at her direction directly in front of him. 
Then,.he jumped up and raised his hat, while 
his face took on a rosier tinge that rivaled Char- 
lotte’s own. His prompt greeting was check > 
by Charlotte before it was half uttered. 

‘‘T want to see you, Leighton,’’ she said ; 
‘get in and take a turn up to the end of the 
avenue and back.”’ 

The young man’s eves were big with wonder 
as he slowly stepped across the yard to the side- 
walk. 

“T never would have supposed it possible,”’ 
he said, hesitatingly, ‘that you could ask me te 
do anything that I would not strain every nerve: 
to do promptly ; but, on my word, Miss Char- 
lotte, I—I don’t see how I can accept your in- 
vitation. You don’t know how awfully sorry I 
am,’”’ 

““Why, you’re not doing anything, are you?” 
she asked. 

‘Well,’ he answered, with an uncomfortable 
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laugh, ‘‘I’m trying to give that impression; 
but, as a matter of fact, Iam absurdly busy.” 

Charlotte bit her lip with vexation, and for 
an instant her pride threatened to destroy the 
plan she had formed for checkmating the count. 
It seemed to her as if Holmes should have 
guessed promptly her serious reason for invit- 
ing him to drive, and that he should have 
jumped at his opportunity at the sacrifice of no 
matter what else; but Charlotte was too pro- 
foundly in earnest to permit unreasoning pique 
to sway her long. 

There flashed across her memory the many 
occasions on which she had discouraged the 
faithful fellow’s suit, and she saw that he would 
have no reason whatever to suppose, from her 
simple invitation, that she had come to such a 
momentous step as changing her mind; 80, 
after a moment's thought she laid her hand 
lightly upon his arm. He was standing with 
one hand upon the side of the carriage, and 
her movement was taken as naturally as if it 
were the merest accident that his arm should 
have been there. 

‘* Leighton,” she said, in so low a voice that 
the, coachman could not hear even the tones, 
‘‘you don’t dream how important it is to me 
that you should do what I ask you.’’ 

The young man’s heart gave a great bound, 
for in spite of his many rebuffs hope still 
glowed in his loyal breast, and it burst into liv- 
ing flame at her touch and accents. Her words 
themselves certainly implied much, and when 
he darted a sudden glance of anxious inquiry 
at her the steady gleam of her eyes and the 
deep color in her cheeks seemed unmistaka- 
ble tokens of that change in her regard for which 
he had longed. His own cheeks became pale 
and he looked doubtfully across the lawn to the 
Trueman house. 

‘‘Charlotte,’’ he answered, ‘‘if I should tell 
you that it is in the interests of your own people 
that Iam bound to remain here, couldn’t you 
wait for ‘me until to-morrow morning ? You 
must know how fearfully hard it is to ask you 


-to wait.’”’ 


“The interests of my own people,’’ inter- 


rupted Charlotte, and she made a quick motion 
as if she would turn her head inquiringly in 
the direction of the Trueman’s, for she had ob- 
served his own glance there. 

Holmes noticed the motion. 

‘““lDon’t do that!’ he exclaimed under his 
“‘T would trust you with the secret of 
what 7 am trying to do if I dared to risk being 
overheard, but I am trying above all things not 
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to let it be suspected that Iam paying any at- 
tention to that house across the way.’’ 

“Tell me, Leighton,’’ said Charlotte, tighten- 
ing her hold upon his arm, ‘‘are you watching 
Count von Preeger ?”’ 

Holmes nodded. 

‘*Can you tell me in just one word why you 
are doing so ?”’ 

Again Holmes nodded, and uttered the one 
word ‘ Robinson.”’ 

Charlotte drew a long breath of relief. 

‘*T don’t profess to guess what is going on,” 
she said, ‘‘ but if you fear that during your trip 
with me up the avenue he may go away, I can 
assure you beyond the possibility of doubt that 
he will not. I wanted to talk to you about him.” 

Leighton’s face fell. . 

““T had hoped,’’ he whispered, ‘‘that you 
were ready at last to talk about me.”’ 

‘¢ Have I said that I would not?” she asked, 
gravely ; ‘‘and don’t you think that it is more 
fitting that the young man in the case should do 
the talking ?”’ 

Holmes gave a despairing glance at the stolid 
back of the coachman. 

“‘T know,”’ she said, smiling ; ‘‘ but you shall 
have your opportunity. Will you take my word 
for it now that your quarry will not escape, and 
go with me as far as the end of the avenue ?”’ 

‘*You must be right,’? Holmes responded, as 
he climbed in. 

The coachman whipped up, and for a few 
moments the occupants of the carriage were si- 
lent. Then Holmes said : 

‘‘Charlotte, my heart is fairly bursting to ask 
you the same old question, but I fear to seem to 
take advantage of a moment when you are dis- 
tracted by anxiety and when it is my unreserved 
assistance that you seem to want. Tell me what 
it is that you wish, and you know you can de- 
pend on me to make every effort——’”’ 

**T don’t see any good reasons,’’ she inter- 
rupted, demurely, ‘‘why you should not ask 
your question if it is weighing on your mind.”’ 

Holmes furtively seized her hand, gave her 
eyes a searching glance and uttered the one 
word ‘‘Charlotte,’’? before he became aware that 
they might be observed by the persons in an 
approaching carriage. 

“‘T know,’’ said Charlotte, softly, as she gave 
his hand a quick pressure, ‘and your question 
is answered.”’ 

The persons in the passing carriage, as they 
glanced carelessly at Holmes, must have thought 
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that the young lady by his side was a humorist of 
a rare sort, for his face fairly glowed with joy and 
his lips were parted in an irrepressible smile. 
No matter, these two understood each other. 

There was another interval of silence, for it 
took each of them some time to overcome the 
emotion of the moment. Then it was Charlotte 
who spoke, and she began telling him of Von 
Preeger’s visit and proposal of marriage. Be- 
fore she had come to the count’s extraordi- 
nary propositon, she interrupted the narrative 
abruptly to ask whether Leighton had heard 
anything further concerning the robbery. 

‘* Yes,’’ he answered, ‘‘a good deal.’’ 

‘‘Are there not rumors afloat reflecting upon 
one of our friends ?”’ 

‘‘Yes ; there is very disagreeable talk, Char- 
lotte. I don’t believe it.” 

‘*Tonly wished to know,”’ she responded, ‘in 
order that you might clearly understand the sit- 
uation in which Count von Preger has placed 
me.”’ 

Then she told him of the proposition and bar- 
gain, and when her astounding tale was finished 
she said : 

“‘T don’t know that there is anything you can 
do, Leighton, but I feel unspeakably better for 
having told you, and beside, now I have some- 
one to whom I can look for assistance, don’t you 
understand ?”” 

The happy young man understood perfectly, 
and his heart swelled with pride at the thought 
of facing an emergency where he was to pose as 
the protector of her who had had his heart for 
so long. 

They had gone to the end of the avenue and 
were now returning. As they neared the True- 
man house they saw Carroll and the count en- 
gaged in a game of tennis. 

‘*The quarry is still in view,’’ remarked Char- 
lotte. 

‘*Yes,’” returned Leighton ; ‘‘ of course he in- 
tends to remain here until this evening, when he 
purposes to call on you.”’ 

“Does Mr. Robinson fear that he is going to 
run away?’ asked Charlotte, as the question, 
Where are the diamonds? once more occurred 
to her. 

“Sweetheart,’? answered Leighton, with de- 
lightful gravity, ‘‘ IT have already violated one of 
Mr. Robingon’s secrets by mentioning his name ; 
let me keep the rest for twenty-four hours, and 
meantime rest easy about Count von Prieger. If 
he calls on you again I shall be with him.”’ 


(To be eoutinued. ) 
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WHEN, over a century and a quarter ago, a 
little band of Catholic priests crossed the 
seas from Old Spain to New, and built the 
Mission Church they called San Gabriel, they 
little knew'that their deeds would be immortal- 
ized in song, story and romantic history, and 
that the valley they chose for their home 
would some day be known to the civilized 
world as the fairest spot of ground which basks 
beneath the ardent sun of Southern California. 
The padres—Heaven rest their souls !—are long 
since gone, the winds from the Pacific sweep 
over their graves. Yet the old church still 
stands, its cross lifted in silent benediction, 
surrounded, not as of old by the simple dwell- 
ings of the Indian, but by the beautiful homes 
and well-tilled lands of the ever-progressive 
American, whose keen eyes saw in the mission 
gardens prophecies of a golden future. ' 

Guarded on the north by the blue wall of the 
Sierra Madre Mountains, and shut in on the 
south by a range of rolling hills, the valley ex- 
tends from east to west some fifteen miles, and 
is nearly the same distance wide. Orange orch- 
ards, with their golden fruit and sweet-scented 
blossoms, yellow vineyards, and emerald alfalfa 
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lands form a pleasing contrast in color, while 
set in a frame of velvety lawns and climbing 
vines are the homes of those who are fortunate 
enough to live in this favored spot. 

A trip to California is no longer the under- 
taking that it was in days gone by, and the 
beauties of the Golden State are almost as fa- 
miliar to the Easterner as to her own residents, 
yet out of the many who yearly visit Los An- 
geles and the surrounding places, but féw enjoy 
a taste of rural life, which really gives the State 
her most vivid touch of local color. 

To live upon a ranch in Southern California 
is to enjoy a sense of independence and free- 
dom which iseseldom realized in any other way, 
and the owner of one is as much a lord within 
his own domains as any medieval baron. If 
one does not like his neighbor, who, by the way, 
is probably located several miles distant, he has 
only to ignore his existence. If you wish to 
make a visit, or do an errand in town, a ride or 
drive is delightful and nearly always possible in 
this land of summer, and if you are inclined to 
be idle there is always the hammock under 
the pepper-trees and a book. The door is open 
to the traveler and tourist, a glass of fresh milk, 
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fruit and a sandwich are gen- 
erally forthcoming, and possi- 
bly an invitation to dinner. 
If you make an afternoon 
call, and are a tolerably de- 
cent person, you are asked to 
stay the night, and the best 
the house affords is at your 
service. Your host may never 
have seen you before, you 
may be plain Smith or Jones, 
or a peer of the realm, but 
it is always the same open- 
handed hospitality, and if 
you ever come across him 
again it will be ten chances 
to one he will know you. 

The ranchos of the San Gabriel Valley are 
perhaps the oldest and best known of any in the 
State, and of these the most prominent is the 
Santa Anita Rancho, owned by E. J. Baldwin, 
popularly known as ‘‘ Lucky ’’ Baldwin, the San 
Francisco millionaire. To those who have no 
idea of the immensity of the West, it may seem 
hard to realize the vastness of this estate, which 
is more like a town than a private property, em- 
bracing five thousand acres, and being over four 
times as large as Central Park, New York. 
There is a railroad station, a post office, and a 
general store on the grounds, besides scores of 
little cottages for the employés, and a boarding- 
house for the extra help. 

Santa Anita has a variety of soil, which is 
suited to nearly al] classes of products. Four- 
teen kinds of grapes are grown there, and seven 
of oranges, besides thirty different fruits. Long 
avenues of cedar, pine, eucalyptus and other 
shade trees intersect each other and traverse the 
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place, while miniature forests offer shelter to the 
deer. The residence is like the fairy home of 
the Sleeping Beauty, so dear to the hearts of 
children, and stands in a bower of tropical 
plants and palms, with the proverbial enchanted 
lake beside it. The harsh calls of the peacocks 
which strut on the lawns mingle with the softer 
cooing of the doves and the songs of wild ca- 
naries and mocking birds. Rustic bridges span 
the lake, and winding lanes offer alluring vistas 
to the dreamer. The old adobe house which 
was Mr. Baldwin’s first home still stands among 
the trees, and near it is swung one of the bells 
from the San Gabriel Mission, whose silver tones 
have often rung the Angelus over this enchant- 
ing valley. 

One hundred and sixty acres of the ranch are 
set apart for the thoroughbred racers which 
have made the place famous all over the world, 
and it is a fine sight to see the horses exercised 
on a bright day, each with its attendant grooms. 

More than a hundred years 
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ago a band of Indians, under 
the direction of the Mission 
fathers, started the cultivation 
of a tract of land lying about 
five miles southeast of Pasa- 
dena. Their methods were, 
of course, primitive, but the 
improvement was such that 
when,: in 1860, L. J. Rose, 
who had crossed the plains 
from Iowa with a cattle train, 
saw the place, he immediately 
purchased two thousand 
acres and began setting out 
vines and fruit-trees. Twen- 
ty-five years later he sold to 
an English syndicate, and 
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now the name of the Sunny Slope Rancho is fa- 
miliar throughout the States as well as abroad in 
connection with the winery, which is its leading 
industry. The park lands of this place are espe- 
cially beautiful, one feature of interest being an 
avenue of orange-trees thirty-six years old, 
which leads from the old country road to the 
manager’s residence. 

On the hill, at the foot of Mount Wilson, 
stands the large old-fashioned white house, which 
can be seen from every part of the country 
round, and which is known as the home place of 
Mesa Alta Rancho, the property of Charles H. 
Hastings. There is no location in the valley 
which can equal this for beauty. From the 
upper veranda a panorama is spread before the 
vision which, once seen, lingers in the mind like 
the memory of some pleasant 
dream. To the west lies the 
city of Pasadena sparkling in 
the sun, the jeweled crown of 
the valley. The snow-capped 
peaks of Old Baldy, San Ja- 
einto and San_ Bernardino 
loom in the eastern horizon, 
and the majestic height of 
Temescal rises out of the plain 
like a monarch. Over the 
southern hills is the silver 
sheen of the ocean, which at 
sunset gleams like molten 
gold, and on a clear day the 


ble. The famous vineyards of Mesa Alta stretch 
down the slope of the hill; in the far distance 
the railroad winds its circuitous way, and the 
pasture lands of Santa Anita and Sunny Slope 
make a brilliant dash of color in the soft hues of 
the landscape. Back of the house a cool cafion 
winds its way through the mountains, and many 
varieties of ferns grow in wild luxuriance. 

There is no prettier sight in the world than a 
well-kept vineyard, and even the much talked-of 
vineyards of the South of France cannot equal 
those of California, where everything is produced 
on such an extensive scale. At Mesa Alta the 
vintage is the busiest time of the year. Where 
grapes are reckoned by the ton as they are there, 
it means days of labor to strip the vmes. Extra 
help is hired, and everything goes with a rush. 


whole length of Santa Cata- 
lina Island is plainly visi- 
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Every box must péllithre- 
fully weighed and counted. 
Wagon after wagon laden 
with the luscious fruit rolls 
down the hill, and the air 
is permeated with the scent 
of it. 

The management of a 
large ranch is a business in 
itself, and takes a shrewd 
head and good executive 
ability to make it success- 
ful. There are usually as 
many employés required 
as in a large mercantile 
establishment, and as the 
greater majority of these 
live on the place, provision 
must be made for their 
board. It is no small task 
to keep the books, which 
include a variety of ac- 
counts peculiar to them- 
selves. The manager must be a man of more 
than ordinary intelligence, and it is not unusual 
to find that he has had a college education. It is 
a mistake, too often made, to think that because 
one has had a little experience in raising vege- 
tables that he is competent to undertake the 
management of one of these large estates. 

The chief difficulty with which owners of 
large tracts of land have had to contend has 
been the lack of water through the dry season, 
and at first this seemed an almost unsurmount- 
able obstacle in the way of successful agricul- 
ture. But, at the present day, the system of irri- 
gation has been brought to a science, and has 
furnished a subject for scores of more or less 
interesting volumes. Every drop of water which 
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falls through the winter is carefully economized, 
and stored in large reservoirs which add greatly 
to the beauty of a place. The mountain streams 
are also utilized, being piped and turned in vari- 
ous directions. To own a water right is most 
important, and there have been many hotly con- 
tested lawsuits, and sometimes lives lost over 
this almost priceless treasure. 

Perhaps the most charming featuye of ranch 
life is the opportunities it affords for entertain- 
ing. To a person socially inclined a house- 
party of ten or twelve congenial spirits is always 
pleasant. You are asked to come when you 
please and go when you please, and during your 
visit the liberty of the house is accorded you, 
and the stable placed at your disposal. You 
ride six or seven miles in the 
morning for your mail, or if 
you do not care to go your- 
self there is always someone 
to send. You can live in 
luxurious idleness, or you 
can take off your coat, don 
a pair of overalls and help 
with the vintage or orange 
picking, if it happens to be 
the season. Possibly, if it 
is winter, a storm may arise 
and you will be house-bound 
for three or four days. It 
is then that you know real 
comfort. Huge logs are piled 
in the fireplace, and from 
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y Our warm room you can look out on the driv- 
img rain, while the wind shrieks and howls 
around the house like a thousand demons. The 
dogs come in and creep shivering to the fire. 
Outside you can hear the men call to one 
another as they mend the roads, or watch for 
breaks in the reservoir. You are isolated from 
the world, but do not care. The library is at 
your service, the cellar is: full of native wines, 
and your host’s charming daughters play the 
guitar. You go to rest some night to the music 
of the falling rain, and the wind lashing the trees 
till they shriek, and wake to find the skies cloud- 
less and the sun pouring in your windows, and 
you almost regret that the storm is over. 
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It is not strange that with surroundings like 
these the natives of California are blessed with a 
sunny temper and a weakness for getting all out 
of life that they can. It seems a peculiarity of 
this climate that the longer one lives in it the 
more the feeling grows that there is nothing in the 
world worth worrying about. The days slip by 
on golden wings, bringing sometimes good for- 
tune, sometimes ill, but no trouble seems unbear- 
able when the skies are blue, the sunshine yel- 
low, and the air like wine. Your neighbor may 
be a millionaire, but if you own ten acres of 
land and a high-bred horse and dog, you have 
nothing to envy him, and may say, with that 
famous hero of romance, ‘‘ The world is mine!” 
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THE RELIGIOUS DENOMINATIONS OF AMERICA. 
HISTORY, PROGRESS AND METHODS OF THE VARIOUS CHURCHES. 
I.—THE BAPTISTS. 


By GENERAL T. J. MORGAN, LL.D., D.D. 


THERE is no such institution as The Baptist 
.Church, but there are many Baptist churches. 
Those commonly called Baptists constitute a de- 
nomination, one of the largest, most influential 
bodies of Evangelical Christians. In a brief 
sketch, such as this, only the most general state- 
ments can be made, and these will be limited to 
those who are generally known as regular mission- 
ary Baptists ; no reference will be made to ‘‘ Free- 
will Baptists,’’? ‘‘German Baptists,’”’ ‘‘ Disci- 
ples,’’ or the other reli- 
gionists who are related 
more or less closely in 
doctrine and polity to 
the regular Baptists. 

Baptist historians and 

theologians insist that 
their doctrines and po- 
lity are derived imme- 
diately from the New 
Testament Scriptures ; 
that the early Christians 
were Baptists ; that dur- 
ing all the ages inter- 
vening between Apos- 
tolic times and the pe- 
riod of the Reformation 
there were numerous 
bodies of Christian peo- 
ple holding with more 
or less distinctness all 
the body of belief, and 
following with more or 
less fidelity the practices 
now characteristic of 
Baptists. In the seven- 
teenth century, both on the Continent and in 
England, there was a marked increase in the 
number of those who, under various names, 
such as Anti-Pedo Baptists, Anabaptists and 
Baptists, separated themselves from the prevail- 
ing ecclesiastical organizations and established 
independent churches. 

It is generally conceded that the first Baptist 
Church organized in America was that founded 
by Roger Williams, in Providence, R. I., in 1639. 
This church still remains, and is to-day one of 
large membership and great influence. About 
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the same time, if not earlier, as is claimed by 
some, a Baptist Church was established at New- 
port. 

From these small beginnings the Baptists 
have inereased in numbers and extended in ter- 
ritory until, according to the Year Book for 1897, 
they abound in every State and Territory, and 
have an aggregate of 40,658 churches, 27,257 
ordained ministers and 3,824,038 members. The 
net increase during the last year was about 
110,000. This growth 
in membership has been 
due almost wholly to 
local causes and agen- 
cies; has been but 
slightly affected by Eu- 
ropean immigration ; 
and includes only those 
who are enrolled on the 
church books, and who 
have been baptized on 
profession of their faith. 
Reckoning as Baptists 
those who are attendants 
on Baptist worship, or 
who are closely affiliated 
with them, it would be 
safe to put the number 
at probably not less than 
ten millions. This in- 
cludes not only the 
American Baptists, who 
constitute by far the 
larger part, but also the 
great number of negro 
Baptists, as well as many 
Indians, and about fifty thousand converts from 
the foreigners in this country. Among these are 
Armenians, Bohemians, Chinese, Danes, Finns, 
French, Germans, Hollanders, Italians, Nor- 
wegians, Poles, Portuguese, Russians, Swedes 
and Welsh. 

The Baptists have no one creed or doctrinal 
statement which is universally accepted, al- 
though there is a very general agreement as to 
certain fundamental ideas. They accept the 
Scriptures of the Old and New Testament as the 
Divinely inspired Word of God, hold the New 
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Testament to be the ultimate appeal on all mat- 
ters of faith and practice ; accept the Trinitarian 
theory of the Godhead, and the Calvanistic in- 
terpretation of the Scriptures with reference to 
Divine sovereignty. They regard immersion as 
the Scriptural mode of baptism, and believers as 
the only proper subjects; they insist upon 
spirituality as a condition of church member- 
ship, and regard Baptism and the Communion 
as church ordinances, Divinely ordained, and of 
binding obligation upon Christians, but as hav- 
ing no efficient power in themselves, either in 
regeneration or sanctification ; they believe in a 
future permanent state of rewards and punish- 
ment, determined by life and conduct here. 
They lay special stress upon individuality, 
holding that each individual sustains immediate 
personal relations to his Creator, and must an- 
swer for himself in the final judgment. They 
insist that every person of maturity should exer- 
cise his rightful prerogative in forming his own 
opinions on religious matters, and choosing his 


own course of conduct. <A church with 
them is made up of individuals who volun- 
tarily associate themselves together for re- 
ligious worship; its officers are pastors 
and deacons ; it is independent of all other 
organizations, can prescribe its own condi- 
tions of membership, administer its own 
discipline, and conduct its management 
in its own way, subject only to the prin- 
ciples laid down in the New Testament ; 
it is Congregational in form, the right of 
government vesting in the body itself, and 
each member being entitled to equal voice 
in its management. The pastors are all on 
an equality, and there are no bishops or 
other ecclesiastical functionaries. There 
are voluntary organizations known as asso- 
ciations, State conventions and various 
mission and educational societies, but none 
of them has any legislative authority over 
the churches. Pastors are called by in- 
dividual churches, and are ordained by 
councils called by the church over which 
they are to preside. Councils are only 
advisory. 

One distinguishing feature which has 
characterized the Baptists for centuries 
has been the advocacy of the complete 
divorcement of Church and State; they 
insist that the State is an organized gov- 
ernment whose chief function is to regulate 
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social intercourse. All its machinery— 
legislative, judicial and executive—has for 
its chief aim the protection of the indi- 
vidual and the furtherance of individual 
freedom. As long as the individual lives 
an upright life, exercising only his rights 
as a man, and not interfering with those 
of his neighbor, he is entitled to the pro- 
tection of the State ; may rightfully claim 
it, and should be free from interference. 
The State may do such things to promote 
the common welfare as cannot be done by 
private enterprise, such as maintaining an 
army and navy, and a public school sys- 
tem, carrying the mails, etc. ; it can also 
care for the dependent classes and must 
punish criminals. 

The Church, on the other hand, is an 
organization whose chief function is the 
promotion of the free and unrestricted 
worship of God, the edification of its mem- 
bers and the furtherance of the world- 
wide preaching of the Gospel. It owes 
allegiance to no human authority, and is a 
complete autonomy. It is an absolute, 
self-governing democracy ; all its members 
stand on a levei; its only superiority is a ; a ey dae ec poataee 
superiority of life and attainment, and its PRESIDENT OF THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO. 
only authority a delegated authority, that can constitution is the sacred Scriptures; its guide, 
be withdrawn by the church that confers it. Its the Holy Spirit; its rule, the inalienable right 
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ous in the extreme. It is now generally viewed 
as constituting an epoch in the development of 
human liberty. Baptists strenuously maintain 
that neither National, State or Municipal gov- 
ernments shall aid, from the public treasury or 
with public property, any church or ecclesias- 
tical or sectarian institution of any kind ; that 
no favoritism shall be shown to any religious 
body, but that all shall be treated alike. They 
also insist that no church, or body of religion- 
ists, shall seek to usurp power, or to exert 
combined influence in order to secure for its 
members any offices, emoluments or honors, 
or to influence legislation in their own interest. 
At the same time they earnestly assert the 
privilege and duty of all Christians, as indi- 
viduals and patriots, to participate in political 
matters ; holding that the intelligent discharge 
of civic duties is no less incumbent than the 
performance of church obligations. 

The Baptists in the United States are sepa- 
rated into five clearly marked divisions : White 
American Baptists of the North ; White Bap- 
tists of the South; Negro Baptists; Indian 
Baptists, and Foreign American Baptists. Prior 

REV. HENRY C, MABIM, D.D. to 1845 the Northern and Southern Baptists 
HOME SECRETARY AMERICAN BAPTIST MISSION UNION. co-operated in Home and Foreign Missionary 
of private judgment ; its policy, self-determined ; enterprises, but in that year the latter separated 
its obligations, self-imposed ; its Master, Jesus from their Northern allies on the question of 
Christ, and its accountability to God alone. 
No human power can legislate for it, no re- 
strictions or limitations of its freedom have 
any validity, and all attempts to coerce it 
are acts of tyranny; it is the supreme 
legislative, judicial and executive author- 
ity in all matters ecclesiastical, and may 
accept or reject, as it pleases, advice or 
counsel from others. 

This theory of the complete divorcement 
of the Church from the State does not 
by any means imply that the State shall 
be Godless, or the Government irreligious ; 
it only means that the Government, which 
has only to do, primarily, with temporal 
concerns, and is to be administered im- 
partially in the interest of all citizens, 
of all creeds and no creed, shall not enter 
into any entangling alliances with any 
ecclesiastical organization whatever. Each 
is to pursue its own work independently, 
using its own appropriate methods, 

The first State in which there was com- 
plete religious liberty was that of Rhode 
Island, established by Roger Williams ; an a 
experiment at that time not only without REV. 8. W. DUNCAN, D.D. 
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slavery ; since which time the white Baptists in 
the late slave-holding States, now numbering 
about one and a third millions, have had their 
own missionary organization, known as the 
Southern Baptist Convention, with its work of 
Home and Foreign Missions, Publication and 
Sunday School operations, distributed among 
different Boards. 

The white Baptists in the Northern States, 
numbering nearly one mil- 
lion, while without organic 
union, have several volun- 
tary missionary organiza- 
tions. The Missionary 
Union, with headquarters 
in Boston, prosecutes work 
in foreign countries, where 
it has gathered a body of 
more than 200,000, which 
is increasing at the rate of 
10,000 annually. The most . 
noted American Baptist for- 
eign missionary was Dr. Adoniram Judson, called 
the apostle to the Burmans, whose memory is 
greatly revered. His son, Dr. Edward Judson, is 
pastor of the Judson Memorial —an important 
institutional church, located on Washington 
Square, New York City. The Home Mission So- 
ciety, with headquarters in New York, does mis- 
sionary work in the United States and Mexico. 
Since its formation, in 1832, it has organized over 
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5,000 churches, and has raised and disbursed 
$10,000,000 ; its missionaries include about 
twenty nationalities. The Publication Society, 
with headquarters in Philadelphia, publishes and 
circulates Bibles, books and tracts, and organizes 
Sunday Schools ; the society ranks among the 
great publishing firms; its books are widely 
known, both as excellent in matter and attractive 
in form. The Education Society, with head- 
quarters in New York, fos- 
ters church schools, acade- 
mies, colleges, theological 
seminaries and universities ; 
its crowning work was the 
establishment of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, through 
the munificence of John D. 
Rockefeller. In addition 
to these are two women’s 
societies devoted to Home 
Missions, and two to For- 
eign Missions. 

The Young People’s Union, with headquarters 
in Chicago, seeks to organize and train in relig- 
ious activities the young people of the churches. 

The Negro Baptists now number nearly one 
and two-third millions, and have their own na- 
tional missionary and educational conventions. 

The Baptists have for many years carried on 
a successful missionary and educational work 
among the North American Indians ; chiefly 
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among the so-called Five Civilized Tribes and 
the Blanket Indians of Oklahoma. There are 
more than 4,000 Indian communicants with nu- 
merous independent churches and associations, 
and four Baptist Indian schools, the most im- 
portant of which is Indian University at Bacone, 
near Muscogee, Indian Territory. ; 

The foreigners who have become Baptists 
have largely assimilated themselves in language 
and ecclesiastical affiliation 
with their American co- 
religionists. In some of 
the German and Swedish 
Churches two services are 
held—one in the language 
of the mother country, 
and the other in. English, 
and the same is true of 
other nationalities, while 
in many so-called foreign 
churches only English is 
used. The missionaries 
who are to labor among 
them are trained both in 
English and in their ver- 
nacular. There is a train- 
ing school for French Bap- 
tist missionaries at New- 
ton, Mass. ; for Germans, 
at Rochester, N. Y.; for 
Danes, Norwegians and 
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Swedes, at Chicago, Ills., and a German pub- 
lishing house at Cleveland, Ohio. 

Baptists are very favorable to the cause of 
education, being friends and supporters not only 
of the public school system, but also zealous in 
the fostering of institutions of their own. They 
have seven well equipped theological seminaries, 
which are every year adding to the ministry . 
large numbers of young men, with ample prep- 
aration for their work. 
They have under their 
management also numer- 
ous academies, colleges and 
universities ; the Univer- 
sity of Chicago, founded by 
John D. Rockefeller, al- 
though still in its infancy, 
already ranking among the 
great institutions of the 
world. Vassar College was 
the first woman’s college 
that modeled its curricu- 
lum after that of the best 
colleges for men, and offer- 
ed to young women degrees 
based upon the same se- 
vere course of study and 
examination as that re- 
quired from young men. 
Among those who are 
eminent as teachers are: 


E. Benjamin Andrews, 
President Brown Univers- 
ity; Augustus H. Strong, 
President Rochester Theo- 
logical Seminary ; and W. 
R. Harper, President of the 
University of Chicago. 
The white Baptists of 
the North particularly have 
taken a very great interest 
in the education of the 
negroes of the South, who 
were set free by the Civil 
War of 1861-65. In 1862, 
’ while the war was yet in 
progress, but when it had 
become evident to many 
far-seeing men that slav- 
ery was doomed, and when 
multitudes of ‘‘ contra- 
bands ”’ were pressing into 
the Union lines, the Bap- 
tists, through the Home 
Mission Society, began the 
work of educating preach- 
ers and teachers for the 
negroes. The work has 
been continued to the 
present time with increas- 
ing efficiency. There are 
to-day in the South more 
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many thousand negro pu- 
pils. Some of these in- 
stitutions have attained 
very high rank, notably 
those at Richmond, Va., 
Raleigh, N. C., Atlanta, 
Ga., Nashville, Tenn., and 
Marshall, Texas. Spel- 
man Seminary, at Atlanta, 
Ga., is universally recog- 
nized as the greatest school 
for negro girls and women 
on the continent. It has 
a beautiful campus, splen- 
did buildings, an able corps 
of instructors and large 
attendance. In addition 
to the ordinary course of 
literary studies it has a 
normal department for the 
training of teachers, a 
school for the training of 
nurses, and awell-equipped 
industrial department for 
instruction in household 
duties, laundry work, 
dressmaking, printing, ete. 
More than $3,000,000 have 
already been expended in 
these schools. 

The Baptist weekly 
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the Watchman, of Boston ; 
the Examiner, of New York ; 
the Journal and. Messenger, 
of Cincinnati ; the Standard, 
' of Chicago ; the Pacific Bap- 
tist, of Portland, Ore. ; the 
Western Recorder, of Louis- 
ville, Ky.; the Central Bap- 
tist, of St. Louis; and the 
Baptist Standard, of Waco, 
Texas. 

It is difficult to character- 
ize a large body of people, 
but it seems safe to say in 
general of the white Bap- 
tists particularly, that they 
are distinguished primarily 
for their love of liberty ; not 
only religious liberty, but 
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tists favor individual liber- 
ty, while those of the South 
are champions of political 
liberty. The Northern Bap- 
tists carry their doctrine of 
freedom much further in the 
liberty which they allow 
their preachers and _ theo- 
logical instructors, while 
those of the South are more 
rigid in their adherence to 
traditions, and a shade less 
charitable toward those who 
deviate from the established 
standards. Among North- 
ern Baptists women occupy 
a much more advanced posi- 
tion than they do in the 
South. They are not only a 
much more active factor in 


civil liberty as well. Those 
of the North. very early 
espoused the cause of the 
negro slaves, and when the issues of the war 
set these people free, their liberation was hailed 
at the North with well-nigh universal satis- 
faction. The Baptists of the South were ne- 
cessarily somewhat hampered by their sur- 
roundings,. but when slavery was finally abol- 
ished there were few among them who did not 
rejoice. If there is any difference between them 
now in their attachment to freedom, it perhaps 
can be expressed by saying that Northern Bap- 
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missionary work, but they 
participate more largely in 
church affairs generally, taking part in prayer 
meetings, and speaking on other public occa- 
sions, a custom which is largely tabooed in the 
South. The Northern Baptists have more wealth, 
a broader culture, more efficient missionary 
organizations than their Southern brethren, while 
the latter are probably more zealous, cultivating 
a more fervid style of oratory, and are relatively 
more influential. 

The negro Baptists constitute a popular and 
very interest- 
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ing element in 
denomina- 
tional life. It 
is perhaps safe 
to say that, 
while their 
+ number does 
not exceed 
1,600,000, 
those who are 
in sympathy 
with Baptist 
doctrines 
number prob- 
ably not less 
than four 
millions ; or, 
at least, one- 
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half of the 
negro popula- 
tion of the 
country. 


Having 
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emerged from slavery only a little more than thirty lation of property, in the education of their chil- 
years ago, without education, without property, dren, the organization of churches and Sunday 
without experience in the management of their Schools, the building of meeting houses, the 


own affairs— 
personal, po- 
litical, or ec- 
clesiastical— 
they have had 
very much to 
learn. There 
still exists 
among them, 
as a mass, a 
great deal of 
poverty,  ig- 
norance, su- 
perstition and 
immorality. 
They are, 
however, 
making very 
satisfactory 
and, on the 
whole, re- 
markable, 
progress in 
the accumu- 
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fostering of institutions of learning, the establishment 
of newspapers, and in other characteristics of civiliza- 
tion. The cruder type of piety so manifest in the 
earlier days of their emancipation is gradually yield- 
ing to one more in accordance with higher ideals. 
From this hasty glance at the history of this inter- 
esting people during the first generation of their free- 
dom, and from a somewhat careful study of their race 
characteristics, and the forces at work among them, it 
may be safe to predict, tentatively, what their reli- 
gious life will be fifty years hence. Their form of 
church government will continue to be Baptistic, or 
Congregational ; the authority of their pastors will be 
lessened as the average intelligence increases, and 
their worship will gradually throw off that which is 
‘grotesque and offensive to a refined taste, while re- 
taining an especial warmth of feeling. Their reli- 
gion will be that of the heart rather than of the 
head. While education will make its impress upon 
both the pulpit and the pew it will develop not a reli- 
gious intellectualism, but a softened, intelligent emo- 
tionalism. Faith, while not wholly discarding philos- 
ophy, will vindicate itself as the highest expression of 
feeling. While not severely ethical, their religious life 
will be moral, and will approach to greater conformity 
not only to the Ten Commandments, but to the ethical 
teachings of the Sermon on the Mount. Discarding 
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the allurements of gorgeous ritualism, the 
negroes will bring to a high state of devel- 
opment pulpit oratory and sacred music. 
The rapid spread of Baptist principles 
among these people is one of the phenomenal 
chapters of Church history, almost, if not 
entirely, without a parallel. Within a single 
generation they have increased from four 
hundred thousand to one million six hun- 
dred thousand, and the end is not yet. 
In closing this sketch of the Baptists 
of America, it may be permitted to remark 
that many of the principles which dis- 
tinguished them in their early history have 
now become the common heritage of Pro- 
testants; many who have been reared in 
Baptist families are now identified with 
other churches ; while holding tenaciously 
to what they conceive to be vital or funda- 
mental truths, they are charitable, conced- 
ing freely to those of other denominations 
what they claim for themselves—freedom 
of thought, and liberty of conscience ; 
while zealous and liberal in their missionary 
enterprises, they are more concerned for the 
triumph of Christianity than for the domi- 
nance of their interpretation of it; while 
laying stress upon the Gospel as the hope of 


’ men, they are sympathetic with all genuine 


reforms and with every movement that tends 
to amelio rate man’s temporal estate. 
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LINKS OF CIRCUMSTANCE. 


By EVELYN 


AM going to that auc- 
tion.”’ 

‘« Barbara !”’ 

“‘T never did visit a 
‘vandew,’ and the grocer 
urged me.”’ 

B “You never will, I 
™" hope.” 

‘*He was quite enthusiastic in his sympathy 
over the poor little woman who’s to be ‘sold 
out.’ ”? 

‘You're wasting yours. People needn’t have 
‘vandews’ unless they wish.”’ 

‘‘Mistake. These unfortunate neighbors are 
not indulging in this luxury from choice. 
Think of it. If all our household stuff had to 
be set out for the inquisitive to criticise and hag- 
gle over. It would about kill one.”’ 

“Tf you go there, Bab, you’ll do some foolish 
thing. We have no money to waste on second- 
hand furniture. Besides, this cottage is full 
now.”’ 

“Oh, Pll not buy an article! I—think. But 
I’m curious to see how such affairs are con- 
ducted. Good-bye.” 


Barbara left the room with decision, and Mrs. ° 


Betts sighed as she rose from the lunch table. 

Kathryn laughed. ‘‘ Why protest, mother? 
When my sister sets out to make a fool of herself 
she generally succeeds.”’ ; 

‘*Humph! She could not ‘make a fool of 
herself,’ child. I’d like to know what would 
become of us but for her energetic character.”’ 

‘¢ Ah, well!’ Kathryn pushed back, lazily, 
managing to get her chair into admirable focus 
for reflecting her pretty self in the mirror oppo- 
site, and fell to reading a novel. An hour later, 
a tap on the window aroused her. 

‘* For goodness sake! Barbara Betts !”’ 

‘¢-Yes,”” defiantly. 

‘¢ What in the world?”’ 

‘* Where’s mother?”’ 

She was at the door, instantly, despite her 
lameness. 

‘© Why, Barbara, my daughter! what are you 
doing with that creature?”’ 

‘¢Leading it. It isn’t a creature. 
steed.’’ 

‘< Whose?” 

‘‘ Mine.”’ 

‘¢ Yours! Have you—bought—a—horse?”’ 


Its a 


RAYMOND. 


“Tt belongs to that race. The ‘vandew’ 
folks called it ‘the goat.’ ”’ 

‘And you went to that auction to—buy—a— 
horse !”’ 

“No. I went for fun. This represents fun 
and sympathy combined in one beautiful form. 
Isn't it sweet?”’ , 

‘*Tt’s hideous. You're jesting. It can’t—be 
yours.”’ 

“It is. My very own. I love it already ; 
the first living thing which ‘ever belonged to 
me.”’ 

“Well! Where will you get the money to pay 
for it?” 

“It’s paid for; and the halter was thrown in. 
That cost nothing.’’ 

‘How could you pay for it?” 

“* Kasily.’’ 

“*The price ?”’ 

‘* Fighteen dollars. ”’ 

“You bought a horse for eighteen dollars?”’ 

“Yes. If you’ve looked at her all you wish 
Pll put her in the stable.”’ ; 

Mrs. Betts sank into a chair, gasping. Kathryn 
arose and closed the door. 

‘‘We should never have taken this house, 
mother. Then it wouldn’t have happened.’’ 

“‘T should like to learn the connection be- 
tween this house and that—horse.’’ 

‘There’s a stable to this cottage, you know. 
Bab has been tormented with schemes for utiliz- 
ing it. She says it’s the first stable she ever paid 
rent for and its emptiness reproached her. Let 
us be thankful it wasn’t a cow—to be milked.”’ 

“H’m. It’s such a horrible looking thing ; 
and she has nothing to make it comfortable.’’ 

“‘T suppose they nicknamed it ‘goat’ on ac- 
count of its size. It isn’t much bigger than 
Bab.” 

“Tt looks very old.”’ 

‘* About her age, too. Thirty, if a day.” 

“Here she comes. She looks perfectly happy, 
yet I—eighteen dollars—disgrace— Well, Bar- 
bara, what next?”’ 

‘* A blanket and some feed. 
street after them.”’ 

‘That animal must be returned. 
be bothered.”’ 

‘Mother, don’t get worried. She is mine. 
Her name is Flora. I’ll hope you will be con- 
siderate of her feelings. She has been a house- 


I’m going dow) 


We cannot 
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hold pet. Her mistress cried at parting, and I 
invited her to call.”’ 

‘Why, of course. Another link,’’ murmured 
Kathryn, softly. 

Bab went out of the yard, down the street. 
Her slight figure was girlish in its activity, her 
dark eyes beautiful, and her mouth—well, 
under some circumstances, it might have been 
sweet. At that moment it looked what the 
grocer called ‘‘sot.’’ 

She went into the harness shop. ‘‘I want a 
horse blanket. Not the largest size.”’ 

‘*Yes, miss. For night, or day use?”’ 

‘*T don’t—know. For the stable.” 

‘‘Then this sort. Here are some others, for 
the street. Very nice. Like to look at them?”’ 

“Do I need two kinds?”’ 

“In this weather, a horse certainly requires 
blanketing after driving. But, of course, you 
know that.”’ 

‘‘No. I know nothing. I am just setting 
up an establishment.’’ 

**So? Been buying recently ?”’ 

** At the auction, to-day.”’ 

‘* Which horse ?”’ 

“The little one. The pet.”’ 

The dealer smiled. ‘‘I should think these 
cheap blankets were about the pattern for such 
an animal.”’ 

Barbara’s temper flashed. ‘‘I will take one 
of each. The proper size. This blue and gray 
one will be becoming, I think.’? Her manner, 
as she paid the ten dollars which Flora’s cos- 
tumes cost, implied: ‘The horse is mine. She 
has become a dignified member of society.”’ 

‘Pll send these right away.’’ . 

‘*Do so, please. Where is the feed store?”’ 

As she left the first shop she ‘‘did’’ a little 
mental problem. ‘‘ A woman bought a horse for 
eighteen dollars, a night blanket for two and a 
half, and a street blanket for seven; how much 
did she pay for the horse? Answer: Her new 
winter coat. Was the woman satisfied? She 
was.”’ 

Then she crossed the street, ruminating. 

‘‘T haven’t the least idea what a horse re- 
quires, except hay. But I won’t be mean. 
Hm! I want to buy some—er—horse pro- 
vision.”’ 

“Yes, madam.”’ 

“Tl take—I’ll take twenty-five pounds of 
hay and ten of oats.’’ 

“Eh? Beg pardon ! 
stand.”’ 

Barbara repeated her statement distinctly. 

“Yes; but—we don’t sell in that way. Hay 


I didn’t quite under- 
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by the hundred weight. Feed by the bag or 
bushel.” 

‘Indeed?’ The merchant looked honest. She 
resolved to trust him. ‘‘I have never owned a 
horse before. Please give mea little informa- 
tion. I shall appreciate it.’’ 

So did the seller of oats, and Miss Betts left 
his establishment with the price of a gown to 
swell the sum in addition. 

Flora was ‘‘in clover.’” She held up her ven- 
erable head and looked her new mistreas so 
gratefully in the eye that Bab’s heart melted 
within her. 

““You precious animal! I believe you are al- 
most human! But how you do eat! I suppose 
you've been half-starved. Never mind. You 
shall have all you want, if I go without myself. 
Good-night, Flora! Pleasant dreams !”’ 

Did she actually hug the creature? Elderly 
maidens, not fully appreciated by their families, 
sometimes do eccentric things. Be that as it 
may, Miss Betts went into the house and ban- 
daged her wrist, where an ugly bruise called for 
gibing comment from Kathryn. 

“*T do believe that beast has bitten you.’’ 

“Well, if she has, she hasn’t yet learned to 
understand kindness.’’ 

‘Oh, I thought she was a family pet?” 

There was no reply. 

Barbara visited the stable four times that 
night. She was there when the breakfast bell 
rang, and she was not in quite her usual dainty 
trim when she appeared at table. 

“Tve been getting things in order. 
be so late again.’’ 

‘‘Shades of Araby! I wish you'd postpone 
your stable visits till after you’ve visited your 
family,’’ observed the younger sister, sniffing. 

“«Children !’ ; 

“‘Yes, mother. But, Bab, what are you go- 
ing to do with Miss Flora, now you have her?” 

‘‘T—I’m going to buy a saddle and ride. She 
has a delightful motion, they tell me.”’ 

‘Barbara Betts! how are you to pay for all 
this extravagance?” 

“Out of my own allowance.”’ 

The tone admitted of no further comment. 

When they left the breakfast-room Mrs. Betts 
said, rather wistfully : 

‘¢Now that we have a horse, I almost wish we 
had—a wagon.”’ 

Flora's mistress was inclined to resent the 
“we have,’’? but a glance motherward checked 
the tendency. On the walk to the mail her sad- 
dle was metamorphosed into a harness and _ pha- 
eton, with robes. 


T’ll not 
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“*Tt must be second hand, to match the horse. 
I saw such advertised. Ill buy that outfit.” 

She did. The next day she harnessed Flora 
and invited Mrs. Betts to ride. Flora earned her 
title of ‘‘ goat’’ by capering around in a frantic 
manner, which ended in the severing of straps 
and the overturning of the vehicle. This culmi- 
nation of her playfulness was reached at a most 
favorable point—in front of the harness shop. 

The master came out and rescued the ladies. 

“‘Tf I were allowed to offer suggestion, I 
should say ‘ first learn to harness.’ The reasons 
why this broke are that it is on wrong, and it is 
worn out.”’ 

Barbara Betts was sensible. She always fol- 
lowed good advice. She bought a new harness 
on the spot and ordered @ new phaeton for the 
morrow, bartering her second-hand outfit as 
(slightly) partial payment. That night she 
wrote in her diary : 


Item—One horse...... Cost—One winter coat. 
*«  Blankets........ ‘* Two pairs shoes. 
ss Harness........ “«« Two bonnets. 
‘« Phaeton, ete.... ‘* Anew Cyclopedia. 
‘*  Provender...... “« Travel, confect., sun- 


dries. 
Payment received: Something belong- 
ing exclusively (?) to myself ; some labor ; a little fun. 
Equation proves. 


Said Kathryn, some three months later : 

‘* Bab, I should think you might let me drive 
that beast once in a while. Here we’ve had a 
horse all this time, and I’ve not once ridden be- 
hind it. I suppose I’ve no right to complain, 
but—if I had a sister and a horse, I’d bring the 
two into some sort of agreeable connection or I'd 
set myself up for a model of selfishness.”’ 

‘““H’m! Would you really ride behind the 
despised ‘ goat’?’’ 

‘* Since she’s been ‘ clipped ’ she seems to have 
regained her youth. She’s almost coltish.”’ 

-€€ But would you ?—do you mean it?” 

‘* Tf I had a chance.’’ 

‘¢TIn the beginning I made a resolution that 
nobody, save myself, should ever drive Flora.”’ 

‘¢ Break it.’”’ 

‘<T never break a vow. There is one other way 
out of the difficulty. I’ll take it to prove ’m not 
as selfish as you think.”’ 

Kathryn smiled graciously and resumed her 
embroidery, but that afternoon she was invited 
to a drive. 

‘¢ Leaving mother at home ?”’ 

‘¢Taking mother with us !”’ 

«¢T don’t understand.”’ 

‘< Look out of the window.’ 

There stood Flora, appearing very gay and 
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youthful in a new russet harness, before a two- 
seated buckboard. 

‘“‘My sake! The whole turnout is a sym- 
phony in browns! How swell ! And—whose ?”’ 

**Mine. Will you go?” 

“Won't 1?” 

‘‘Barbara, my daughter! Have you mort- 
gaged all your small fortune to this horse ?”’ de- 
manded Mrs. Betts, as Flora gayly skimmed 
over the ground with three admiring women be- 
hind her. 

‘Aunt Mary’s little legacy has gone into this 
rig!” : 
~ “Oh, then, you'll have nothing left to sacri- 
fice.”’ 

‘*Only myself.”’ 

“You'll be sold next. 
herself.’’ 


Or Flora, to pay for 


“Tf she is I will be. 
the other.’’ 


Whoever takes one must 


‘«Tt is clear infatuation 
and—ruin.’’ 
‘*Tt is pure affection,”? 


“THAT NIGHT SHE WROTE IN HER DIARY,?? 


‘““ ARE YOU THE WOMAN WHO BOUGHT MY SISTER’S HORSE ?”’ 


** Stuff.” 

When that drive was over Miss Barbara had a 
visitor. This was unusual, The more so, that 
the visitor was a gentleman. The maid ran out 
to the stable where Bab was putting Flora to 
bed, and announced, ‘‘ There’s a man wants to 
see you, miss.’’ 


All the male acquaintances she had fornied 
since coming to Belleville were connected with 
Flora’s—or the family’s—requirements. This 
was probably the ‘‘feed man,’’ with another 
bill. The young woman’s lips took on their 
most soft expression. 


‘¢ Well, ’'m completely bankrupt. But Flora 


“WHEN MEMORY 


shall not starve, if I do. 
is something frightful. 
low out here.”’ 

Flora was never allowed to retire except in 
the trimmest order, with mane in ‘‘ crimps’’ and 
every hair exact. Miss Barbara did not relax in 
her attentions for so slight a thing as a call and 
probable dun. Her face was grim and eyes 
averted till a masculine footfall and ‘“‘ Ahem !”’ 
compelled consideration. 

Then she did look up, indeed, and screamed, 
“*Oh, my—you !”’ 

“*Great Cresar, Barbara! You? Are you the 
woman who bought my sister’s horse ?”’ 

‘This is my horse. Ido not know your sis- 
ter,’’ coldly. 

She had instantly rallied from her agitation. 

‘*But, beg pardon, you do. She was this 
animal’s owner, obliged to part with it after her 
husband’s failure. I just got back from the 
mines—South America—and heard it. I am 
trying to recover her scattered household gods. 
This beast, I suppose, was one of them. I came 
to buy it, but how should I dream that ‘Miss 
Betts’ was my Miss Betts—my Barbara! After 


Her appetite, though, 
However, send the fel- 
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ten years of waiting, darling! I take all the 
blame. I was hot-tempered and unjust. I 
should have remembered how firm you always 
were.”’ 

“‘No; I’m an old maid now, and they call 
me ‘sot’.’’ 

Flora’s would-be purchaser walked in and 
closed the stable door behind him. 

“* Well, of all things !’? exclaimed Mrs. Betts, 
from her point of view. ‘‘If Barbara were 
younger a 

‘It’s all right, mother The maid says that 
the gentleman is the brother of Flora’s first mis- 
tress.’’ 

After some time Bab came in, the stranger with 
her. 

‘‘Mother, do you remember Mr. Craydon? I 
used to know him at the university.’’ 

The lady’s memory failed, but she accepted 
the statement without comment. Not so quietly, 
however, that which followed: ‘‘ And I’ve sold 
Flora.”’ 

“Sold — Flora ! 
you?” 

‘ Because—because I go with the horse.”’ 


Impossible! How could 


“WHEN MEMORY IS NO MORE.” 
(FOR MUSIC.) 
By WILLIAM TOYNBEE. 


Tury blame me that e’er I met you, 

That e’er my lone heart found bliss ; 
They say that I must forget you, 

Be torn from your clasp, your kiss! 
As if no more to remember, 

To quench the one joy life gave, 
Were just to tread out an ember, 

Or trample a rose’s grave! 


To love you, they say, is madness ! 
I reck not of aught they say ; 
Too deep have I drunk its gladness, 
To thrust love’s chalice away ! 
No! better not ev’n to regret vou, 
By death’s dark eddy to part, 
Than suffer my heart to forget you 
And find it a broken heart! 


What is the world to divide us, 
To rob us of love’s free sun? 
Heaven it was that allied us, 

And Heaven shall keep us one! 
In the shrine of my heart I set vou, 
More hallowed than e’er before, 
To forget, if I must forget vou, 

When memory is no more! 


See Poem on Page. 


Drawn by Thomas J. Fogarty. 


‘AND ENTERTAINES THE HARMLESS DAY 


p.”? 


WITH A WELL-CHOSEN BOOK OR FRIEN 


THE CHARACTER OF A HAPPY 


LIFE. 


Tuts litre moral poem was writ by Sir Henry Wotton, who died Provost of Eton, in 1629, Et. 72. It is printed from a little 
collection of his pieces, entitled 2eliquia@ Wottoniane, 1651, 12mo.. compared with one or two other copies.— Percy's Reliques. 


How happy is he born or taught, 
That serveth not another’s will ; 
Whose armour is his honest thought, 

And simple truth his highest skill: 


Whose passions not his masters are ; 
Whose soul is still prepar’d for death ; 
Not ty’d unto the world with care 
Of princes ear, or vulgar breath : 


Who hath his life from rumours freed ; 
Whose conscience is his strong retreat ;' 

Whose state can neither flatterers feed, 
Nor ruine make oppressors great : 


Who envies none whom chance doth raise, 
Or vice: Who never understood 

How deepest wounds are given with praise ; 
Nor rules of state, but rules of good: 


Who God doth late and early pray 
More of his grace than gifts to lend ; 

And entertaines the harmless day : 
With a well-chosen book or friend. 


This man is freed from servile bands 
Of hope to rise, or feare to fall; 
Lord of himselfe, though not of lands; 
And having nothing, yet hath all. 


AN OLD CASTILIAN PALACE. 


By ROWLAND THIRLMERE. 


In front of the altar of the Chapel of the Con- 
stable in the Burgos Cathedral, beyond the mag- 
nificent metal screen—the masterpiece of that 
cunning smith Andino-—there is a glistening 
tomb, in full blaze of light, whereon sleep in 
immortal marble the recumbent figures of Don 
Pedro Hernandez de Velas- 
co, second Count of Haro, 
and his spouse Dofia Men- 
cia de Mendoza de la Vega. 

In this treasure-house of 
beauty, wherein is annually 
celebrated on All Souls’ day 
the quaint and curious cere- 
mony of the Misa de los Car- 
neros, Don Pedro finds a 
place of well-deserved re- 
pose. Being lofty-minded 
and devoted to the service 
of the Church, Dofia Mencia 
founded this fine Gothic 
chapel when her husband 
was away at the Moorish 
wars. They made a noble 
pair, these two ; and Maese 
Felipe Vigarni (el Borgo- 
fidn) has caught and per- 
petuated in stone the fine 
expression of their faces. 
This sculptor has surpassed 
himself in the exquisite 
beauty of their tomb. The 
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PRING PAL ENTRANCE, CASA DEL CORDON. 


tiny dog that curls itself in slumber at the foet 
of the pious daughter of the poet Manzanares is 
a marvel of perfect carving. The same careful 
workmanship may be seen in the innumerable 
details of the elaborate Renaissance costume of 
the countess, the embroidery of the cushions, 
and the armor of Don Pedro. 

Here in this chapel sleep 
all the famous constables of 
Castile. Their old feudal 
palace in the Plaza de la 
Libertad, known to the citi- 
zens of Burgos as La Casa 
del Cordon, is the best civil 
example of the very latest 
Pependicular or Third-Point- 
ed style which exists in the 
city. There is a phylactery 
on the walls of this bald 
and unprepossessing erec- 
tion bearing a syncopated 
inscription in German Goth- 
ic to the effect that the house 
was constructed to the or- 
ders of Don Pedro and Dofia 
Mencia, second Count and 
Countess of Haro; It is a 
great gaunt stone building, 
flanked by two character- 
istic towers, with a disfig- 
ured facade, quaint  gar- 
goyles, and a fantastic para- 
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pet of crocketed pinnacles and heraldic lions. 
The statue of Andrew the Apostle—the tutelar 
saint of the house—on the cornice, the great 
monk’s girdle carved in stone which circum- 
scribes the doorway, and the flaming sun, with 
the monogram of Jesus in the centre, sur- 
mounting the two family escutcheons, testify to 
the fervent religious spirit of the founders ; 
showing also that they were special devotees of 
the great thirteenth-century Apostle, St. Francis 
of Assisi. For it was the custom among the 
Castilian nobles to enroll themselves as members 
of the Archicofradia del Cordon de San Francisco, 
and to regard the privilege of surrounding their 
portals with the cord of the Franciscan order as 
the most honorable of distinctions. The ancestors 
of Don Pedro had become allied by marriage with 
the royal house of Castile, and this Casa was 
destined from the first to be the palace of the 
sovereign, wherein the Velascos, as viceroys, 
might worthily receive their lieges when they 
visited Burgos. Hence we find on the highest 
part of the frontispiece the blazon of the royal 
house with its quarterings of castles and lions, 
and its crest, the titular symbol of the mon- 
archy. 

Most of the principal attractions of the Casa 
del Cordon have disappeared. It is no longer 
the abode of the Dukes of Frias, and the green 


herb that marks the footsteps of neglect has made 
an appearance here and there in the moldering 
walls. A certain saloon, noted for its fine dado 
of azulejos, is full of vacant niches that once held 
marble statues of eminent personages. The in- 
ventories preserved in the archives of the house 
serve to show that at no very distant date this 
palace was full of sculpture, paintings, tapestries, 
and fine heirlooms possessing great historical 
value. These valuable iconographic collections 
have been unfortunately dispersed ; nevertheless, 
the present Duke of Frias, who is a grandson of 
Balfe, the composer, still retains a number of 
these family treasures at his residence in Ma- 
drid. 

There are several old casas of importance in 
Burgos, notably an episcopalian palace, an illus- 
tration of which is given on page 672. This 
mansion, once the residence of the most famous 
cardinals of Spain, is now degraded to the base 
uses of a dweiling-place for paupers. But there 
is no house in the city that possesses such an in- 
terest as the Casa del Cordon. Ximenes de Cis- 
neros has often swept through its portal and up 
the spacious staircase. The great Captain Gon- 
salvo de Cordova, has clanked across the now 
silent courtyard in the time of Bayard, of Pa- 
redes, and of Sandricourt—that glorious era of 
Spain’s pride and power. Here, too, came 
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Columbus on his return from the second voyage 
to the new empire of Castile. 

The Archduchess Margaret had been chosen as 
bride by the Prince of the Asturias, and the fleet 
that took out the unfortunate Infanta Joanna to 
her bridal in Flanders brought back the Austrian 
princess early in the following year. In the 
midst of the fétes and preparations for the mar- 
riage of the heir to the realms of Castile and 
Aragon, Columbus dramatically presented him- 
self at court, accompanied by his two sons, Diego 
and Hernando, all three dressed in the habit of 
the Franciscans de la Observantia. The prin- 
cipal gatekeeper of the city, glorious in new 
vesture of London velvet, a red bonnet and 
brand-new wand with a silver head bearing the 
arms of Burgos, must have felt his heart swell 
with pride when he admitted the famous voyager. 
The sombre hue of the sackcloth of the mendicant 
friars would heighten the effect of the attire of 
the half-naked Indians who came in the train of 
the admiral. Among these were the brothers and 
nephew of the Cacique Caonaboa with many of 
their followers, all resplendent in barbaric 
bravery of golden collars, anklets, armlets and 
coronets, and wearing painted masks. The vis- 
itors were received in the patio of the Casa del 
Cordon by Don Bernardino de Velasco, first 
Duke of Frias, who had succeeded his father as 
constable. In the traceried balconies surround- 
ing this internal courtyard there would be a 
great craning of necks when the explorer made 
his appearance. The buildings are three stages 
in height, and every window and every open 
arcade would frame excited faces ; Burgos being 
then full of a crowd of ambassadors, princes 
and grandees, representing 
the Christian kingdoms. 
Columbus was _ doubtless 
received by Ferdinand and 
Isabella in this patio. We 
may picture him as he then 
was, his handsome acquiline 
features bronzed by Atlantic 
breezes, full bearded, his gray 
eyes flashing and his cheeks 
flushed with hope and pleas- 
ure.  Inclining his massive 
tawny head in graceful rev- 
erence, he tells his thrilling 
story. His majestic pres- 
ence, his insinuating man- 
ners, his ardor and enthusi- 
asm, create a profound im- 
pression. The excitement 
deepens as he lays at the 
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feet of Isabella the first offerings of the New 
World. He brings macaws, parrots, cotorras, and 
other beautiful birds ; idols, cotton fabrics, strange 
animals, necklaces, shells, and a thousand and one 
curiosities. Chiefest thing of all is the great jew- 
eled crown of Caonaboa, which is brought in token 
of Cacique’s submission. Finally he produces a 
quantity of virgin gold in dust and nuggets, a 
foretaste of that immense natural wealth which 
awaited future explorers. Then, in a marvelous 
exhortation, he gives his imagination free rein, 

telling the entranced Court that the mines of 
Hispaniola are likely to be the veritable quarries 
of Ophir whence King Solomon obtained his 

gold, and assuring his lieges that there is a new, 

real, palpable enrpire away out there in the won- 

derful west. Isabella’s lips move ; her heart is 

profoundly touched. She accepts the golden of- 

fering, and makes it over to Gil de Siloé and 

Diego de la Cruz, two eminent sculptors high in 

her favor, telling them to use it in their work. 

They are engaged on the Retablo of the high altar 

in the Cartuja de Miraflores, and have stolen a few 

hours in order to witness the reception of the 

navigator. Thus the pious queen offered to God 

the first-fruits of her new dominions. 

Columbus remained in Burgos for some little 
time. He witnessed the royal wedding on the 
3d of April, 1497, his son Don Hernando being 
appointed page to Prince John. The admiral 
was the guest of one Bernaldez, a good cleric, a 
fine wit, and an accomplished scholar. In the 
company of his host and another excellent Bur- 
galés, Don Jaime Ferrer de Blanes, he saw the 
bull-fights, the games of cafias, the tourneys 
and the tilts of reeds. Blanes, the famous lapi- 
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dary of Burgos, was also a scholar and commenta- 
’ tor on Dante. His was one of the few intelli- 
gences of the age to which it was given to 
comprehend the genius of Christopher Col- 
umbus. 

Passing on to later periods, we are reminded 
that many melancholy scenes have likewise oc- 
curred in this old palace. There is no more tragic 


figure in history than that of the mad Queen 
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to the madness of the queen; for the scene 
which took place in the Castillo de la Mota at 
Medina del Campo in 1504, before her departure 
to rejoin the archduke in the Low Countries, had 
caused her to become the talk of Spain. It was 
then that Joanna made her appearance at the 
castle gates, demanding to be let out, so that she 
might make her way to the unworthy husband, 
whose prolonged absence had caused the depres- 
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Joanna of Castile (now commonly known as 
Juana La Loca), upon whom the crown devolved 
after the death of her mother, Isabella the Catho- 
lic. Early in the sixteenth century Joanna came 
hither with her husband, the Archduke Philip. 
The royal couple lodgec * »mselves, as was 
usual, in the Casa del ¢ n, Although at 
that time grave and quiet, s as suffering from 
the recollection of Philip’s : . -eful intrigues in 
Flanders, and there was no r any doubt as 


sion of spirits to which her malady was traceable. 
Her custodian or majordomo, the prudent Bishop 
of Burgos, forbade the soldiers to open the portal; 
the queen being en déshabille, the night far ad- 
vanced, and the season inclement. Threatening 
death to those who had dared to oppose her 
wishes, Joanna rushed hither and thither in the 
courtyard in an access of ungovernable fury, 
finally taking up her station at the gates, her face 
turned toward Flanders. ; 
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There she remained throught the bitter night and 
far into the following day, even refusing to cover 
her shoulders with a cloak, or to partake of food. 
This was the first unmistakable symptom of insanity. 

In Burgos the wantonness of her consort entered 
upon another phase. Philip had already devastated 
her heart by his capricious amours in the Nether- 
lands, and whilst the poor, plain-featured and de- 
voted wife testified her blind worship by a thousand 
kindnesses, he entered into a series of scandalous 
intrigues amongst the Court ladies and courtesans, 
with both of which classes he enjoyed a fine popu- 
larity, owing to his blondness and bonhomic. He 
also fomented, by his secret support, several treason- 
able plots whose object was the absolute supersession 
of the queen, forgetting that he was already King 
of Spain, thanks to this alliance, and sovereign of 
the Low Countries in his mother’s right. This un- 
generous deceit and open intrigue made the court 
a hotbed of dissensions and antagonism. Joanna, 
learning that the public had been apprised of her 
inability to wield the sceptre by reason of her weak- 
ness of intellect, began to assert her authority, when 
furious quarrels took place. Philip then ordered 


the incarceration of the queen in the Casa del Cor- 
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don. The constable’s wife, a natural daugh- 
ter of King Ferdinand, who interfered on be- 
half of her sister, was treated with much 
contumely, the Archduke forgetting the re- 
spect due to Dofia Juana de Aragon as the 
hostess of himself and consort. 

Thus Joanna’s miserable life dragged on 
until one day in September Philip over-ate 
himself at a banquet given by a favorite. In 
order to dissipate the effects of his intemper- 
ance he took a long ride and afterwards 
played pelota. The excessive thirst induced 
by this violent exercise caused him to drink 
a quantity of questionable water. In the 
evening he was stricken down by an attack 
of epidemic fever, complicated with acute 
pneumonia, of which he died. During the 
seven days of the indisposition Joanna had 
never left her husband’s side; and now 
when his embalmed body lay in state, bus- 
kined and clad ina robe of gold brocade, lined 
with ermine, guarded by the kings-of-arms, 
with their maces, and the royal sword and 
shield, she sat in silent stupefaction; and 
neither the vigilia, sung in the death cham- 
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The magnificent octagonal alabaster tomb in front 
of the high altar covers the remains of these two 
descendants of John of Gaunt. 

Kurope can show few such specimens of fine 
Third-Pointed work as is displayed in the rich and 
varied sculpture of this monument. Artistically, 
it is incomparably finer than the tomb of the 
second Count and Countess of Haro in Burgos 
Cathedral, the sculpture being much superior to 
that of Vigarni. Affluent and powerful as was 
Philip II., his coffers overflowing with the treas- 
ures of the New World, he was nevertheless un- 
able to command the services of another Gil de 
Siloé, whose cunning chisel fashioned this im- 
mortal masterpiece ; and the ascetic king had to 
confess that none of his boasted achievements in 
the Escurial could compare with the tomb of 
John II. and his queen. 

While the church shone with the wonderful 
whiteness of 
newly-finished 
sculpture, Jo- 
anna must 
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ber by the Chapter of the Cathedral, nor 
the sad, sweet airs played by the Flem- 
ish musicians, could provoke a tear to 
rise in her hollow eyes. On the 28th of 
September the body was placed in a 
coffin perfumed with myrrh. This was 
covered with a rich gray pall, and car- 
ried through the heat and dust of the 
vile roads to the Cartuja de Mira- 
flores. In the sacristy of this, her 
mother’s favorite sanctuary, Joan- 
na allowed the relics to remain un- 
til she arranged for their removal to 
the south. 

The Carthusian convent of Mira- 
flores is now in the care of a few 
poor monks, with faces as deathly 
as those which Ribera loved to 
portray. Formerly one of the rich- 
est endowments in Spain, it is now 
ina state of wretched penury.  Isa- 
bella the Catholic spent millions of 
maravedis in the adornment of 
this building, chiefly in memory of 
her parents. By their virtues and 
amiability John II. and his wife, 
Isabella of Portugal, inspired their 
daughter with a fervent affection, 
which deepened until her death. DOORWAY IN THE CHAPEL OF THE CONSTABLE, BURGOS CATHEDRAL. 
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have come hither many an afternoon to pray 
by the coffin of her dead consort, when the 
faint purple of the autumn crocus touched the 
arid waysides with pensive beauty ; to remain, 
perhaps, until the parched plains lay weird and 
silent and lonely under the throbbing stars. In 
fancy we see the afflicted queen flitting through 
the dusk, her drooping figure dark against the 
moon-iJlumined marble. Wesee her pause at 
the star-shaped tomb of her grandparents, her 
vacant eyes fixed upon the stately recumbent 
figures of the sceptred king and the pious 
queen holding her missal in eternal sleep. Then 
Joanna turns away from the splendor of the 
Gothic tracery enclosing the marvelous life 
and movement of the lions, panther and 
hounds, and casts her glance upward to the 
recessed arch within which, kneeling at a 
prie-dieu, the effigy of the young Infante 
Alfonso looks solemn and strange and life 
like, with the shadows of the marble foliage 
upon the fair white face. 
Toward the end of 
determined to remove the Areli- 
duke’s remains to Granada. When 
her preparations were complete, she 
insisted upon the coffin being open- 
ed, despite the remonstrances of her 
counsellors and the holy men of 
Miraflores. It was found that the 
work of the embalmers had been but 
poorly performed. Nevertheless the 
queen approached, trembling with 
rage and tearless grief, 
and. stood by the remains 
for a long time, touching 
the livid face again and 
again. On the 
night of the 20th 
of December the 
funeral .procession 
left the Cartuja. 
The party con- 
sisted of the queen 
and her dames; 
the Bishops of 
Jaen, Mondofiedo, 
and Malaga; the 
Constable of Cas- 
tile, and a_ great 
crowd of ecclesiast- 
ics, grandees and 
ambassadors — all 
following the four- 
horse hearse. Jo- 
anna chose to 
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travel by night, saying that a widow should 
never expose herself to the light of day. Each 
time the procession halted the body was de- 
posited in some ecclesiastical building, where 
the funeral services were again performed. Dur- 
ing the intervals of rest armed men kept watch 
and ward over the coffin—chiefly, it would seem, 
with a view of preventing females from approach- 
ing the dead. For the terrible passion of jealousy 
still consumed the queen, and she retained that 
hatred of her sex which was so strong during 
the lifetime of her husband. : 
Even this solemn and stately progress was not 


QUEEN JOANNA STARTING FROM THE CARTUJA DE MIRAFLORES, DECEMBER 29TH, 1506. 


TOMB OF DON PEDRO HERNANDEZ DE VELASCO AND HIS WIFE DONA MENCIA DE MENDOZA. 
CHAPEL OF THE CONSTABLE, BURGOS CATHEDRAL. 


devoid of a gleam of humor. We are told that 
when Joanna and her cortége had proceeded 
some little distance beyond Torquemada—a vil- 


lage some 64 kilométres beyond Burgos, in the 


valley of the Arlanzon—she ordered the corpse 
to be carried into the courtyard of a convent, 
which she supposed to be a monastery. » Nuns 
made their appearance, however, to the queen’s 
unutterable horror and chagrin ; whereupon she 
sternly bade her people remove the body into the 
comparative safety of the fields. ‘The famous 
picture of the laureate artist Pradilla, with its 
wonderful effects of light and wind, tells the 
story of that midnight melodrama more elo- 
quently than words. It was then the most 
rigorous part of winter, when the central table- 
lands of Spain are exposed to the cruelest blasts. 
In an ecstacy of madness Joanna betook herself, 
with her whole entourage, to the dreary, desolate, 
-and wind-swept waste in the icy hours before 
cock-crow. In order to assure herself of the 
safety of Philip’s remains, the coffin was again 
opened under circumstances of exceptional diffi- 
culty. Large tapers, provided by the munici- 
pality of Burgos, were burned on this journey. 
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Whilst the attendants were exposing the body to 
the queen’s gaze, these velas flared and spluttered 
in the fierce wind, and often enough became 
extinguished altogether, leaving the company in 
total darkness. And there, in open fields, at 
dead of night, the holy fathers had to sing a 
funeral office, their teeth chattering, and their 
fat round faces blue with cold. 

Joanna and that cortége did not reach Gra- 
nada, and it was not for nearly half a century 


‘that Philip’s remains were deposited in the 


cathedral church of that city, by the side of the 
faithful wife who so long survived him. 

In the angle formed by the jambs with the 
lintel of the square-headed doorway of the Casa 
del Cordon are two stone hounds, symbolizing 
the fidelity that guards the person and house of 
their lord. As we ramble round this old palace, 
gazing at the lion naissant of the Velascos and 
the hippogriff of the Mendozas de la Vega, we 
succumb to the melancholy charm of the past. 
Recalling the bygone glories of Castile, we repeat 
to ourselves and ponder over the meaning of the 
paradoxical motto of her Constables—‘‘ Un buen 
morir dura toda la vida.”’ 
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THE GARDENER. 


(PANTOUM. ) 
By ELLA WHEELER WILCOX. 


Herepity is but a seed, 
Mind is the soil wherein it lies, 
Or if a rose, or if a weed, 
Will is the gardener, skilled and wise. 


Mind is the soil wherein it lies, 
Though sterile be that soil, or good, 
Will is the gardener, skilled and wise, 
He makes the garden what he would. 


Though sterile be that soil or good, 
Or if the seed be good or ill, 

He makes the garden what he would, 
For master of all things is Will. 


And if the seed be good or ill, 
He waters it, or roots it out, 
For master of all things is Will, 
And he is stronger than the sprout. 


He waters it, or roots it out, 
Though pushing like a virile tree, 

For he is stronger than the sprout, 
And mightier than Heredity. 


Though pushing like a virile tree 
Will can uproot each vicious weed, 

For part of God Himself is he— 
Heredity is but a seed! 
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A LITTLE INCIDENT OF 


THE GREAT WEST, 


By ELSIE WHEELER. 


THE sun was shining as only a Colorado sun can 
shine, beating down into the little town with an 
almost cruel intensity. Trees are a luxury in the 
West, and the few small specimens outlining the 
principal thoroughfare offer but little shade, so 
the street, with its rows of low frame buildings, 
is now hot, silent and deserted. 

There is just one exception to these buildings, 
and that is a pretentious stone edifice. The first 
floor has ‘‘ Banking Co.’’ in great gilt letters on 
its windows ; the second is devoted to offices, and 
is consequently deserted, for the air is too invig- 
orating to be wasted, and business in Colorado is 
largely transacted on the street ; the third floor is 
the most important of all; it is thrown into one 
great hall, and here it is that all the balls, fairs 
and meetings of the town are held. It is nota 
particularly attractive hall. Bare walls, upon 
which the finger of Time has gleefully traced 
strange dust pictures, about fifty chairs and a 
rather jingly piano, compose the entire furnish- 


ings. 


At present some of the windows are open, and 
suddenly a note floats down into the stillness of 
the street, then another and another, until the 
‘fire music’’ of ‘‘ Die Walktire’’ is leaping and 
crackling from the piano under the touch of an 
almost superhuman master-hand. The fire seems 
to be dying, now the ‘‘slumber song’’ sobs and 
sings, and then once more the crackling comes, 
until ‘‘ fire’? and ‘‘slumber’’ motive are blended 
together in one glorious harmony of sound. 

In the street below, door after door has softly 
opened and dark forms have stolen across the 
street, until the unconscious player above has 
collected a breathless, admiring audience beneath 
her windows. 

“It’s the Red Girl,’’ they whisper to one 
another, and some shiver slightly and draw closer 
together. 

The music comes to asudden stop, there is a 
few minutes’ pause, and then a figure appears in 
the doorway below, Such a strange little figure 
it is—a girl of about twenty, with a thin pale 
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face, great blue eyes, and a slight, frail body, 
clothed in ared Mother Hubbard gown. ‘‘ What 
a homely little thing!’ is the first thought, but 
one has only to look into those eyes to change the 
Opinion ; there is such a sweet sereneness and 
peace in their depths, and the girl is so strongly 
magnetic, one is forced to recall the familiar lines, 
“<< And those who came to scoff, remained to 
pray.’ Sheis a well known and beloved person 
in the small Western town ; when she first came, 
two years ago, her strange red dress and still 
stranger music, had caused some talk. But, after 
all, she was only a poor, little consumptive, and 
so the mothers took her and her erratic ways to 
their hearts and worshipped her. 

She was a sincere Christian, and the fact that 
she claimed to be in intimate communication 
with the angels, threw an air of mysticism about 
her and caused the timid to speak in whispers 
when her name was mentioned. She said it was 
they that had ordered her to wear a loose red 
gown, so she unquestionably obeyed. Scoffers 
had remarked that red suggested that she was 
dominated by the wrong class of spirits, but her 
devoted friends indignantly hushed such flip- 
pant suggestions ; they did not question, they 
only knew that she had a sunny smile and sweet 
manner impossible to resist, and that when she 
played some great mysterious power seemed to 
guide her hands. 

As she stands in the doorway a moment she 
looks almost a spirit herself, her hands are ner- 
vously clasped near her throat, and her eyes 
gaze unseeing upon the familiar faces, then a 
smnile of recognition comes, and her inends eager- 
ly crowd about her. 

While she talks, her eyes have wandered to a 
great red peak that stands alone among the sur- 
rounding mountains. Was it coincidence or 
Fate, that out of all the pine-covered hills there 
should be but one with a bleak, bare crest of red 
sand and stone. 

‘‘That is my mountain,’ the girl had said 
when she first arrived, and she had grown to look 
upon it as something almost alive. Now as her 
eyes rest on it she smiles, as she says, playfully, 
‘‘ How dreary Red Chief looks to-day! I believe 
he wants me up there to keep him company. 
Cheer up, old fellow,’”? and she merrily blows a 
kiss to the unresponsive hill ; then, growing sud- 
denly serious, she turns to ‘the people around 
her. ‘When I die, you must carry me up there. 
1 almost think the mountain was made for me— 
to be my tomb.’’ 

‘You are getting gloomy, little girl. The sun 
is nearly down, let’s take a walk before it grows 
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too cold for you,’ and the -speaker, a well-knit, 
handsome man of about forty, forcibly takes pos- 
session of the girl and hurries her away. 

‘How he loves her!’’ say the women, ten- 
derly looking after the pair. 

‘*T fear he’ll lose her,’’ one remarks. 
thing, how white she looked to-day?’ 

Meanwhile the two are walking slowly toward 
the hills ; the man is talking earnestly and the girl 
tries to listen, but her eyes and thoughts will 
wander to old Red Chief, his head bathed in 
glory from the last rays of the sun. What is it 
the man is saying? , 

‘*T wasn’t listening to you, dear,’’ she said, 
turning to him apologetically, ‘‘what were you 
asking me to do?” 

‘Give it all up for a little while, little girl, 
and let the world and its wickedness take care of 
itself. You say the angels love you and are 
watching over you—I know it’s useless to dis- 
pute that idea of yours, but can’t you see, dear, 
that you are growing weaker every day? You 
are quietly slipping from me and you refuse to 
let me try and hold you back. I want to place 
you into a good doctor’s care, he would soon put 
some color into those cheeks, and then I will fill 
that busy brain of yours with cheerful thoughts 
and together we'll make you strong and well. 
Won’t you Jet me—won’t you do that much 
for me, little girl?” 

The girl’s eyes fill with tears, but she silently 
shakes her head. ‘‘ You are so true, dear, and 
I love you—but what good has it ever done 
you?’ The man tries to interrupt, but she 
passionately continues: ‘‘I have brought noth- 
ing but sorrow into your life—I want your love, 
T want you—but I never can marry you. I can- 
not say ‘forget me,’ for it would break my 
heart if you did—I know I am spoiling your 
life, and yet I am too selfish to let you go; and 
you won’t go, dearest, will vou?’ turning sud- 
denly to him, her hands nervously clutching his 
coat and arms. 

‘*Wild horses couldn’t drag me, little girl,’’ 
the voice was supposed to be cheerful, but there 
was a suggestion of a break in it that made the 
girl move closer to the man’s side, and the sym- 
pathetic silence was not broken until they 
reached the little brown house perched on the 
side of a hill, with ‘Rocky Rest’’ spelled in 
white stones on its terrace, then turning an April 
face, the girl playfully pulled the man on to the 
porch. 

‘¢Mother, here is your best sweetheart,’’ she 
called. ‘‘Tfe’s going to stay to tea, and then he 
is going to make music with that flute of his,” 
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and still talking and softly laughing, she pushed 
him into the house. 

The man was a good musician, and the sweet 
music, with the soft piano accompaniment, 
caused many couples to pause and listen that 
night as it floated through the open windows. 

They played until the man grew tired. Putting 
down his instrument, he leaned over the girl and 
lifted her hands from the keys. ‘‘I believe the 
angels do assist you,’’ he said, half seriously, 
“you are perfectly inexhaustible to-night.”’ 

The girl did not smile. 

‘*T feel they are with me,’’ she said, softly, 
and followed him on to the porch. 

After he had gone she stood motionless. It 
was moonlight, and the surrounding mountains 
with their mysterious dark shadows almost told 
the secret of the universe. The light fell upon 
the girl, throwing her pale face and vivid red 
dress into strong relief, and causing her to look 
weird and unreal. Suddenly, with a passionate 
gesture, she threw out her arms. 

‘Tam such a weak and unworthy servant!’’ 
she sobbed ; ‘‘ teach me to be strong, give me 
more proof, that I may walk with unwavering 
faith, and ery aloud to unbelievers: ‘ Life is but 
a day, the great Promise is true, and beyond our 
little sphere is the real world and the wonderful, 
glorious life in death ! ’’ 

Carried away by her emotion, she sank upon 
her knees, and when she finally arose there was 
an inspired, exultant look upon her face. : 

The next day the little town was set talking, 
for word: was passed around that the Red Girl, 
who never had so much as touched a harp, would 
give a concert in the evening and play entirely 
upon that instrument. When questioned by the 
woman with whom she lived, one of her adopted 
mothers, she had answered, simply : 


‘«J prayed for some sign, some proof that I 
could give the people of the existence of angels, 
and they told me I should soon play upon a 
harp.”’ 

By eight o’clock the big hall was crowded. 
Friends and scoffers alike, all had come to see 
the miracle. The harp stood waiting upon the 
little stage, but minute after minute ticked itself 
away and the Red Girl did not appear. 

The people, who had been growing restless 
and impatient, suddenly became silent and in- 
terested, for a man, with a face so white and 
drawn one hardly recognized him, had stepped 
upon the stage. 

‘«Friends,’’ he began, vainly striving to steady 
his voice, ‘‘ our little Red Girl said the angels 
promised her she should play upon a harp. The 
promise has come true, I think. She died half 
an hour ago.”’ 

The next night the moon looked down on a 
strange, unusual scene. Upon the almost inac- 
cessible peak of Red Chief was a crowd of peo- 
ple—a silence has just fallen amongst them, 
and a man comes slowly forward until he stands 
beside a deep, new-made grave. He raises his 
hand, ‘‘ May the love of God and the peace that 
passeth all understanding be with us—as we 
know it is with her—now and forever.”’ 

Once more the silence falls, broken only by 
uncontrollable weeping and the sound of work- 
ing spades. 

Then, one by one, the people move away, until 
a long black line is swinging down the moun- 
tain. The steady tramping of their feet and the 
crackling of the underbrush sings a dreary re- 
quiem as it is borne through the night to the 
lonely man who, lying face downward, is fight- 
ing the great battle of almost unconquerable 
grief and despair. 
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TuE hanging of the mistletoe and the burning 
of the yule log at Christmas time have come to us 
through many generations. In the religion of the 
Druids the mistletoe was regarded with the ut- 
most veneration, although the reverence which 
they paid to it seems to have been restricted to the 
plant when found growing on the oak—the fa- 
vorite tree of their divinity Tutanes, who appears 
to have been the same as the Phenician god 
Baal, or the sun, worshipped under so many 
different names by the various pagan nations of 
antiquity. Atthe period of the winter-solstice, a 
great festival was celebrated in hishonor. When 
the sacred anniversary arrived, the ancient Brit- 
ons, accompanied by their priests, the Druids, sal- 
lied forth with great pomp and rejoicings to gather 
the mystic parasite, which, in addition to the re- 
ligious reverence with which it was regarded, was 
believed to possess wondrous curative powers. 
When the oak on which the mistletoe grew was 
reached, two white bulls were bound to the tree, 
and the chief Druid, clothed in white (the em- 
blem of purity), ascended, and, with a golden 
knife, cut the sacred plant, which was caught by 
another priest in the folds of his robe. The bulls, 
and often also human beings, were then sacri- 
ficed, and various festivals followed. The mistle- 
toe thus gathered, was divided into small portions 
and distributed among the people, who hung up 
the sprays over the entrances to their dwellings, 
as a propitiation and shelter to the sylvan deities 
during the season of frost and cold. These rites 
in connection with the mistletoe were retained 
throughout the Roman dominion in Britain, and 
also for a long period under the sovereignty of 
the Jutes, Saxons and Angles. 
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The following legend regarding the mistletoe, 
taken from Scandinavian mythology, is interest- 
ing. Balder, the god of poetry and eloquence, 
and second son of Odin and Friga, communi- 
cated one day to his mother a dream which he 
had had, intimating that he should die. She 
(Friga), to protect her son from such a con- 
tingency, invoked all the powers of nature—fire, 
air, earth and water, as well as animals and 
plants—and obtained an oath from them that 
they should not harm Balder. The latter then 
took his place amid the combats of the gods, and 
fought without fear in the midst of showers of 
arrows. Loake, his enemy, resolved to discover 
the secret of Balder’s invulnerability, and, ac- 
cordingly, disguising himself as an old woman, 
he addressed himself to Friga with complimen- 
tary remarks on the valor and good fortune of 
her son. The goddess replied that no substance 
could injure him; as all the productions of 
nature had bound themselves by an oath to re- 
frain from doing him any harm. She added, 
however, with that awkward simplicity which 
appears so often to characterize mythical person- 
ages, that there was one plant which, from its 
insignificance, she did not think of conjuring, as 
it was impossible that it could inflict any hurt on 
her son. Loake inquired the name of this plant, 
and was informed that it was a feeble little shoot, 
growing on the bark of the oak, with scarcely 
any soil. Then the treacherous Loake ran and 
procured the mistletoe, and, entering the assem- 
bly of the gods, said to the blind Heda: ‘‘ Why 
do you not contend with the arrows of Balder?’’ 
Heda replied: ‘‘I am blind, and have no 
arms.’’ Loake then presented him with an 
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arrow formed from the mistletoe, and said: 
‘¢ Balder is before thee.’? Heda shot, and Bal- 
der fell pierced and slain. 

The mistletoe, which has thusso many mystic 
associations connected with it, is believed to be 
propagated in its natural state by the missel 
thrush, which feeds upon its own berries. It 
was long thought impossible to propagate it arti- 
ficially, but this object was at last attained by 
bruising the berries, and by means of their 
viscidity, causing them to achere to the bark of 
fruit trees, where they readily germinate and 
take root. The growth of the mistletoe on the 


oak is now of extremely rare occurrence, but in. 


the orchards of the west midland counties of 
England, such as the shires of Gloucester and 
Worcester, the plant flourishes in great frequency 
and luxuriance on the apple trees. Large quan- 
tities are annually cut at the Christmas season 
and dispatched to the large cities, where it is used 
in the decoration of houses and stores, and is 
hung on the walls or chandeliers to give young 
lads and lassies an opportunity to kiss those 
caught under it. 

The burning of the Yule log is an ancient 


Christmas ceremony, transmitted to us from our | 


Scandinavian ancestors, who, at their feast of 
Juul, at the winter-solstice, used to kindle huge 
bonfires in honor of their god Thor. The cus- 
tom, though sadly shorn of the ‘‘pomp and 
circumstance’’ which formerly attended it, is 
still maintained in various parts of the country. 
The bringing in and placing of the ponderous 
block on the hearth of the wide chimney in the 
baronial hall was the most joyous of the cere- 
monies observed on Christmas Eve in feudal 
times. The venerable log, destined to crackle a 
welcome to all-comers, was drawn in triumph 
from its resting-place at the feet of its living 
brethren of the woods. Each wayfarer raised 
his hat as it passed, for he well knew that it 
was full of good promises, and that its flame 
would burn out old wrongs and heartburnings, 
and cause the liquor to bubble in the wassail- 
bowl, that was quaffed to the drowning of an- 
cient feuds and animosities. So the Yule-log 
was worthily honored, and the ancient bards 
welcomed its entrance with their minstrelsy. 
The following ditty, appropriate to such an occa- 
sion, appears in the Sloane Manuscripts. It is 
supposed to be of the time of Henry VI. : 


; WELCOME YULE. 
Welcome be thou, heavenly king, 
Welcome born on this morning, 
Welcome for whom we shall sing, 

Welcome Yule, 
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Welcome be ye Stephen and John, 

Welcome Innocents every one, 

Welcome Thomas Martyr one, 
Welcome Yule. 


Welcome be ye, good New Year, 

Welcome Twelfth Day, both in fere,* 

Welcome saints, lovéd and dear, 
Welcome Yule. 


Welcome be ye, Candlemas. 
Welcome be ye, Queen of Bliss, 
Welcome both to more and less, 

: Welcome Yule. 


Welcome be ye that are here, 

Welcome all, and make good cheer, 

Welcome all, another year, 
Welcome Yule. 


And here, in connection with the festivities on 
Christmas Eve, we may quote Herrick’s inspirit- 
ing stanzas : 
Come bring with a noise, 
My merry, merry boys, 
The Christmas log to the firing ; 
While my good dame she 
Bids all ye be free, 
And drink to your heart’s desiring. 


With the last year’s brand 
Light the new block, and, 
For good success in his spending, 
On your psalteries play 
That swect luck may 
Come while the log is a teending.t 


Drink now the strong beer, 
Cut the white loaf here 
The while the meat. is a-shredding ; 
For the rare mince-pie, 
And the plume stand by, 
To fill the place that’s a-kneading. 


The allusion at the commencement of the second 
stanza, is to the practice of laying aside the half 
consumed block after having served its purpose 
on Christmas Eve, preserving it carefully in a 
cellar or other secure place till the next anniver- 
sary of Christmas, and then lighting the new log 
with the charred remains of its predecessor. The 
due observance of this custom was considered of 
the highest importance, and it was believed that 
the preservation of last year’s Christmas log was 
a most effectual security to the house against 
fire. We are further informed that it was re- 
garded as a sign of very bad luck if a squinting 
person entered the hall when the log was burn- 
ing, and a similarly evil omen was exhibited in 
the arrival of a bare-footed person, and, above 
all, of a flat-footed woman! As an accompani- 
ment to the Yule log a candle of monstrous size. 
called the Yule Candle or Christmas Candle, shed 


* In company. + Burning. 
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its light on the festive board during the evening. 
Brand, in his Popular Antiquities, states that, in the 
buttery of St. John’s College, Oxford, an ancient 
candle socket of stone still remains, ornamented 
with the figure of the Holy Lamb. It was for- 
merly used for holding the Christmas Candle, 
which, during the twelve nights of the Christmas 
festival, was burned on the high-table at supper. 

In Devonshire the Yule log takes the form of 
the ashton fagot, and is brought in and burned 
with .great glee and merriment. The fagot is 
‘composed of a bundle of ash-sticks bound or 
hooped round with bands of the same tree, and 
the number of these last ought, it is said, to 
be nine. The rods having been cut a few days 
previous, the farm-laborers, on Christmas Eve, 
sally forth joyously, bind them together, and 
then, by the aid of one or two horses, drag the 
fagot, with great rejoicings, to their master’s 
house, where it is deposited on the spacious 
hearth which serves as the fireplace in old- 
fashioned kitchens. Fun and jollity of all sorts 
now commence, the members of the household— 
master, family and servants—seat themselves on 
the settles beside the fire, and all meet on terms 
of equality, the ordinary restraint characterizing 
the intercourse of master and servant being, for 
the occasion, wholly laid aside. Sports of vari- 
ous kinds take place, such as jumping in sacks, 
diving in a tub of water for apples, and jumping 
for cakes and treacle ; that is to say, endeavor- 
ing, by springs (the hands being tied behind the 
back), to catch with the mouth a cake, thickly 
spread with treacle and suspended from the 
ceiling. Liberal libations of cider, or egg-hot 
—that is, cider heated and mixed with eggs 
and spices, somewhat after the manner of the 
Scottish /ict-pint, are supplied to the assembled 
revelers, it being an acknowledged and time- 
honored custom that for every crack which the 
bands of the ashton fagot make in bursting when 
charred through, the master of the house is 
bound to furnish a fresh bowl of liquor. To the 


credit of such gatherings it must be stated that 
they are characterized, for the most part, by 
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thorough decorum, and scenes of inebriation and 
disorder are seldom witnessed. One significant 
circumstance connected with the vigorous blaze 
which roars up the chimney on Christmas Eve 
ought not to be forgotten. We refer to the prac- 
tice of most of the careful Devonshire house- 
wives, at this season, to have the kitchen chim- 
ney swept a few days previously, so as to guard 
against accidents from its taking fire. In Corm- 
wall, as we are informed by a contributor to 
Notes and Queries, the Yule log is called ‘‘ the 
mock,’’ and great festivities attend the burning 
of it, including the old ceremony of lighting the 
block with a brand preserved from the fire of 
last year. We are informed also that, in the 
same locality Christmas Eve is a special holiday 
with children, who, on this occasion, are allowed 
to sit up till midnight and ‘‘drink to the 
mock.”’ ; 

Another custom in Devonshire, still practiced, 
we believe, in one or two localities on Christmas 
Eve, is for the farmer with his family and 
friends, after partaking together of hot cakes and 
cider (the cake being dipped in the liquor pre- 
vious to being eaten), to proceed to the orchard, 
one of the party bearing hot cake and cider as 
an offering to the principal apple-tree. The 
cake is formally deposited on the fork of the 
tree, and the cider thrown over the latter, the 
men firing off guns and pistols, and the women 
and girls shouting : 

“ Bear blue, apples and pears enow, 


Barn fulls, bag fulls, sack fulls. 
Hurrah! hurrah ! hurrah !”’ 


A similar libation of spiced-ale used to be 
sprinkled on the orchards and meadows in Nor- 
folk ; and the author of a little work, published 
in 1859, states that he has witnessed a ceremony 
of the same sort, .in the neighborhood of the 
New Forest in Hampshire, where the chorus was : 


“Apples and pears with right good corn 
Come in plenty to every one. 
Eat and drink good cake and hot ale, 
Give Earth to drink and she’ll not fail.” 


WHAT CHRISTMAS 


BROUGHT TO ANGEL'S ALLEY. 


By MARGARET E. SANGSTER. 


: a ATHARINE REDFIELD 


always thinks of the year 
she spent at her Aunt 
Emily Van Winkle’s on 
Fifth Avenue, New York, 
as the most eventful of 
her life. In a sense noth- 
ing happened in that year, 
and in another sense everything happened, and 
though Katharine may live to be ninety and see 
her children’s children, she will never lose some 
of the impressions that year brought her. 

Coming to the city from a remote fastness in 
the Green Mountains, everything she encountered 
had the charm of novelty. Her aunt’s large 
house, with its rich appointments and quiet 
elegance; the trim, white-capped maids, step- 
ping softly about; the gray-haired butler, 
who had been so long with Mrs. Van Winkle 
that he knew her moods and served her like an 
automaton ; the softly cushioned carriages and 
highly polished glittering harness, with the big 
brown horses which carried Aunt Van Winkle 
and her friends as if they were feathers—all these 
were delightful to the country girl. 

She had been reared in a home of unosten- 
tatious plenty herself, and the keynote of her 
life had been to do good to others as she had 
opportunity, so the ease and luxury of her 
aunt’s household did not in the least turn her 
steady, young head. She merely frankly and 
openly enjoyed anything without the slightest 
affectation of being blasé, which she was not, 
and when her mother wrote that she ‘‘ would 
not best spend all her time in pleasure,’’ Kath- 
arine sensibly answered by return of mail that 
she had already thought the same thing herself, 
and had joined a class in English literature, an- 
other in French conversation, and a third on the 
theory of music. Also she had taken a class of 
her own in the mission attached to St. Cuth- 
bert’s, and had never been so busy in her life. 

Squire Redfield shook with laughter, as he 
listened to this letter, which was read to the 
family and elicited comments spiced with family 
candor in the Vermont home. 

“She’s a Redfield all the way through !’’ ex- 
claimed the father. ‘‘ You tell her to join one 
class. She sends word she’s got four on hand, 
no less.’’ 

‘‘For my part,’’ the young sister said, ‘‘I 


think Kitty is foolish. Aunty didn’t invite her 
to New York to spend her time in studying.”’ 

“‘T hope she won't be ill,’ the mother re- 
marked, anxiously. 

“‘There’s a lot of go in a girl like Kate, so 
don’t worry ’’ was the brother’s opinion, and 
there they let it rest. 

Katharine’s various engagements were on the 
whole pleasing, and as satisfactory to the city- 
trained aunt as to the country-bred mother. 
Both had the true American conscience which 
rebels against wasting time. 

They were at breakfast one morning in early 
November in the Van Winkle home, when the 
maid brought in a sheaf of letters on her silver 
tray, among them two or three thick epistles with 
foreign postmarks. As usual, the ladies divided 
their attention between their coffee and their 
mail. Presently Mrs. Van Winkle, speaking in 
a low voice, which had in it a thrill of anxiety, 
and lifting a pallid face, said : 

“* Katharine, darling! I must sail for Europe 
on Saturday. I have just heard from Constance, 
and her husband has written, too, and sent me 
the doctor’s report. Connie is ordered to Paris 
for a critical operation, which may mean life or 
may mean death, and she is waiting until her 
mother can get to her. Miss Barclay,’’ the lady 
added, turning to her middle-aged companion, 
“* please see about my stateroom on the Lucania. 
T will take Adele with me. You must look after 
Katharine, and see that she has every comfort 
while I am gone.” « 

‘But, Aunt Emmie,’’ said Katharine, ‘‘ would 
it not be well for me to go home? Don’t hesi- 
tate a moment, if that will make it simpler for 
you.”’ 

‘Not at all, child—not at all. I shall proba- 
bly be at home in two months, or three at the 
longest. You can go on with your studies, drive 
in the Park, and visit among the girls you know. 
James will see to the house, as he always does. 
Elizabeth Barclay will be an excellent chaperone, 
and will go with you to the opera, and the best 
plays, and I want you to remain. One quict 
winter won’t hurt you, dear, and if everything 
turns out as T hope it may, T’ll be back before 
very long.”’ 

This conversation took place on Wednesday 
morning, and on Saturday Katharine and Miss 
Barclay stood on the pier and watched the 
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Lucania lessen in the distance, till it was quite 
out of sight. Then they went home, and the 
days and the nights sped along till Christmas 
was at hand. The housekeeping moved like 
clockwork, and aunty sent Katharine a large 
check to buy herself a Christmas gift. 

That check—crisp, clean, full of possibilities 
—lay on Katharine’s little writing, desk, and 
whispered to her about everything she had 
wanted for the last five years. It would refur- 
nish her chamber at home, it would give hera 
year of pcst-graduate work at Bryn Mawr, it 
might be translated into books, jewels, silks, 
china, a journey, what not of loveliness and 
lasting happiness. 

But the more Katharine looked at the check, 
the more a plan which had at first been a vague 
and nebulous floating thought grew into shape 
in her mind, culminating finally in an announce- 


ment to Miss Barclay, which rather surprised . 


that accommodating spinster. 

‘I think I will have a party here on Christ- 
mas morning,’’ she said. ‘‘Christmas Eve would 
be better, but some of the guests would not be 
able to come then, and I want them to have the 
loveliest possible time, these friends of mine.”’ 

“Of whom are you thinking, dear?’ Miss 
Barclay knew Katharine’s enthusiasm in parish 
work, and was prepared to be told that the girl 
had decided on giving a treat to the children of 
Angel’s Alley. She did not quite approve, how- 
ever, of bringing these little ones, the flotsam 
and jetsam of want and poverty, into Mrs. Van 
Winkle’s drawing-room. But she said, pleas- 
antly : 

““T will call on Dr. Keith and find out 
what I can about the most deserving among 
the poor people. I suppose you'd like to have 
a Christmas-tree at the Mission ?”’ 

Katharine was silent. She intended to have 
a Christmas-tree at home, but she kept her own 
counsel for the present. As the result of Miss 
Barclay’s visit to the rector, Dr. Keith, Mr. 
Abotine, one of the assistant clergy, called in 
his turn on the ladies, and happened to find 
only Katharine at home to receive him. 

‘St. Cuthbert’s has a host of poor families 
under its care, Miss Redfield,” said the young 
clergyman, in.reponse to a question, ‘‘but the 
poorest of them all, the most hopeless, and those 
who have the least chance of happiness, live in 
Angel’s Alley. And I believe you can do them 
a world of good.”’ 

‘*Can I go and see them for myself?’ asked 
Katharine, eagerly. 

‘“Why, ves, Miss Redfield,’? answered Mr. Abo- 
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tine, ‘‘ you can, but the better plan would be for 
you to go with me.” 

No sooner was this suggested than it was car- 
ried out. Katharine, her country training hav- 
ing made her very independent and unconven- 
tional, flew to her room, put on her wraps, and 
was presently walking down the street, escorted 
by the clergyman, who, on his part, felt a degree 
of pride and pleasure which rather astonished 
him in being the conductor of so charming a 
young woman. Miss Barclay remarked later 
that his being a clergyman made it all right, 
but she would prefer that, as a rule, Katharine 
would not suddenly go out walking with young 
gentlemen who were comparatively strangers to 


‘the family. 


In New York one needs to go no further than 
around the corner to find the strangest contrasts 
of wealth and poverty. The narrow, meagre, 
starved life of the tenements. is never far re- 
moved from the luxurious existence of Dives, 
who wears purple and fine linen and fares 
sumptuously every day. Ancient Rome had no 
greater contrasts than we note in our borough of 
Manhattan in this end of the most modern cen- 
tury of the Christian era. 

“*You see, Miss Redfield,’’ said Mr. Abotine. 
‘‘that these children are almost naked and very 
dirty. You could hardly have them come toa 
Christmas party at Mrs. Van Winkle’ house. 
But you can entertain them at the Mission. And 
they will like that as well, for it is a kind of 
home to them.”’ 

Katharine’s great blue eyes, filling as blue eyes 
can with a sudden light of resolve, met the 
earnest gaze of the minister. She was fair and 
brown-haired. He was tall, straight and swarthy. 
Both were young and indisposed to be thwarted 
in any undertaking to which they should set 
their hand, whether it were small or large. 

‘‘T do think,’’ repeated the clergyman, ‘‘that 
the Mission will be the place for a Christmas 
festivity. The children of this Alley will be lost 
in such a home as yours, to say nothing of their 
not being fit to enter it. Miss Barclay is afraid 
of germs, I know.”’ 

“Oh! Miss Barclay !’’ said Katharine, laugh- 
ing. ‘‘Now, Mr. Abotine, I propose to have 
these little people bathed and fed and dressed 
beforehand for my Christmas féte, and I’in going 
to give them a Christmas which will last all 
winter.” 

‘*But, my dear lady,’’ and here the young 
man hesitated, but presently went on urgently. 
“you can’t bestow decent clothes on these people. 
It will inevitably go into the pawnshop in less 


““\ VOICE SHE KNEW ADDRESSED THE BLACKGUARDS IN GOOD ROUND ENGLISH.”’ 
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than a week, and the children will appear in rags they caught the lilting tune, and the house fairly 
as usual. rang with melody. 
Katharine did not further dispute the point, Then they had their presents—something to 
nor did she retreat one inch from.her position. make each very, very happy—and they went 
Unaccompanied by any one, she tnade many ‘downstairs to the billiard room, where a table 
visits to Angel’s Alley during the early weeks of had been set for them and they had a feast, and 
December. The residents of that court grew ac- then they went dancing away, eager to relate to 
customed to her bright face and trim figure, and . their mothers the tale of the marvelous morning. 
she made friends with the mothers, while the And at the door, as each youthful Christmas 
fathers, in shirt sleeves and smoking short black guest said good-bye, there was given to boy or 
pipes, follgwed her with approving eyes. A girl, as it happened, a package, not to be opened 
rough fellow who ventured on speaking with a till home was reached and the child was inside 
didagrecable familiarity to the young lady was the house with the doors shut. ©. 
summarily hustled into a cellar-way by a stout- And when this mysterious package was finally 
armed grocer, and threatened with condign pun- opened it was found to contain a stuff gown for 
ishment if he dared to repeat the offense. Mamma, linings and trimmings complete, a new 
That anybody could persuade the children of two dollar bill, and a pound of figied tea ; and 
Angel’s Alley to be washed, not just faces and for Daddy a pipe and tobacco i ina pretty pouch. 
hands rubbed over with a damp, ill-smelling So, for once, Christmas went to Afgel’'s Alley. 
cloth, but to be actually tubbed and scoured Of coutse, the news from Ove, ‘the sea had 
with soap and hot water, would have seemed in- been encouraging, or Kathariné could not have 
credible to those who did not know Katharine had a merry-making in Aufit Van Winkle’s 
Redfield. She accomplished that miracle, and house. Lady, Constance Caverley was doing 
on Christmas morning it was a proud procession nicely after her operation, but: she glung to her 
of.forty children, the girls in warm new clothing mother and could not let her go way, for though 
from the skin out, new stockings, new shoes, the English home was atafaly thd ‘the husband 
new frocks and hats and coats, the boys in new devotion itself, the American Wife,, in illness 
suits to. match their sisters, who set out with+,and pain, was desperately homesick unless her 
beating .hearts for the Van Winkle mansjon. mother could stay at her side. Katharine’s own 
And though you may not expect to hear it, this people just then closed ‘their home and went on 
was 4 Well-behaved party, too. a long journey to’the West, and Katharine, quite 
But when they entered those alately doors, contented under Miss’ Barclay’ 8 wing, studied 
what splendor, what surprise, grected them! and practiced and taught in the Mission, and 
For the great drawing-room was like a forest, went to and fro among the poor. 
with green boughs and red berries everywhere, The whole cost of her Christmas treat was less 
and in the darkened library at the end, the tree, than the furs or the jewels her aunt had meant 
a great branching spruce, all twinkling with her to buy would have cost. “ And Aunty, hear- 
tapers and crowded with gifts, was waiting for ing what disposition she had made of the money, 
them, and by it stood, with a smile on the sweet laughed and sighed and shook her head. 
face and a look of love in the eyes, a figure every ‘Dear, unworldly child! She is sv like my 
child knew, a wonderful picture of the Madonna, brother, who was a saint upon earth !”’ 
and the frame was so hidden by running cedar “Ts she falling in love with Clarence Abo- 
and wreathen pine, that she seemed to be step- tine?’ asked Lady Caverley. - 
ping out of the woods to meet them, and in her ‘‘T never thought of that!’ exclaimed Mrs. 
arms she bore, that sweet, dear smiling Mother, the Van Winkle. ‘‘Why, my love, Katharine is 
little Christ-Child, who laughed up into her face. just out of college and has lived like a nun up to 
‘‘Ah-h !”’ said the children, a long drawn ah! this hour. In fact, she is studying constantly 
of rapture, and just then they heard singing, but this winter. Love is the last thing anybody has 
could not see the singers. taken into the possible contingencies, Constance. 
‘‘Oh ! little town of Bethlchem,’’ sang Kath- My own idea is that she will fit herself in time 
arine and Mr. Abotine, and then presently they for a professor’s chair.’’ 


struck into ‘‘Mamma,”’ answered Constance, very gravely, 
“God rest ye merry gentlemen ‘when you came to me, you ought either to 
Tet nothing you dismay!” have brought Katharine with you, or else sent 


her to Vermont and the farm. She is twenty- 
and though ¢ the children did not know the words, two years old and a stunning beauty. She is as 
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self-willed as an unbroken colt. She is full of 
sweetness and goodness and charitable impulses, 
but is not fit, in my opinion, to become the wife 
of a poor curate, and that’s just what is going to 
be the end of this affair, for Elizabeth Barclay 
will never suspect a thing till it’s too late to pre- 
vent it, and then she’]l be so happy over it that 
the lovers will be glorified in her sight. For all 
her gray hair and her fifty years, Elizabeth Bar- 
clay isn’t more than fifteen when it comes to 
worldly wisdom. And Clarenee Abotine has only 
his profession, and Katharine not a penny of her 
own in the world.”’ 

So they discussed the thing in Lady Caverley’s 
morning room in London. Meanwhile in New 
York, Mr. Abotine was discovering weekly some 
fresh occasion to call on Miss Redfield for help in 
some department of his work. Her amazing 
power of influencing people, he confided to Dr. 
Keith, surpassed anything of which he had ever 
dreamed. 

“She has so much tact, so much common 
sense, so much love for humanity,” he said, 
and then a shade came over his countenance, 
for Dr. Keith believed, and Mr. Abotine, too, 
had devoutedly believed, in the celibacy of the 
clergy. 

Katharine, dear girl, went on her sweet serene 
way, undisturbed by any of the complications 
which arose before the minds of her friends. 
There is a blissful unawakened time in girl- 
hood, when the personal element is in abeyance, 
when the thought of love as a thing to fetter, to 
chain, to attach itself to one’s freedom with 
challenging duties and clamorous demands, has 
not yet intruded. Men do not know this, and 
they are therefore often unjust to girls, attribut- 
ing to them sentiments and ambitions which 
are as far as possible from existing in a maiden 
soul. Mr. Abotine was wiser in his judgment 
than most men, and it troubled him to observe 
that his intercourse with Katharine was wholly 
frank and impersonal, that her cool hand in his 
never by any chance quivered, that her cheek 
never blushed at his coming, nor eyes drooped 
at his going. He found out that which it is 
good for a man to find, that a girl’s heart is a 
well-defended fortress, to which he who would 
obtain entrance must win his way by right of 
slow approach and stubborn conquest. 

After Christmas, when the winter had really 
settled down, stormy, inclement, uncertain, with 
the snows and the thaws, and the short days 
and long evenings, Katharine mapped out her 
time by a very regular plan. At acertain hour 
she went to early church, at a certain hour she 
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walked, at a certain hour she practiced. These 
regular habits were sometimes interrupted by 
happenings beyond Katharine’s control. 

“My little sister is very sick. She calls for 
the lady—the lady !’’ said a boy at the door, one 
stormy afternoon. Katharine knew the lad— 
one of her friends from Angel’s Alley, and she 
promised to visit his sister within the hour. 

Hurrying along to keep her word, she was, on 
the edge of the dark, accosted rudely by a rough 
man, while another knocked up her arm, seized 
her purse and made off with it. In the thickly 
falling snow, and bewildered and frightened, she 
took a wrong turning, and instead of Angel’s Al- 
ley stumbled into a narrow court, a den of all 
evil as it chanced, where she had not a friend, 
and where a young lady like herself was fair 
prey to the barpies of the place. Not a police- 
man was in sight. One imp of darkness snatched 
her muff, another tore at her boa, and in utter 
despair she lifted her voice and screamed wildly 
and loudly for help, which was the best thing 
for her to do, though it was not instantly appa- 
rent. 

A jeering laugh, insulting and menacing, was 
the first answer to her cry, and a ruffian seized 
her by the arm. The next minute her assailant 
received a blow which laid him prostrate on the 
pavement ; a deliverer, heaven-sent it seemed to 
Katharine, who, alarmed as she was, was still 
too modern a girl to faint in the circumstances, 
and a voice she knew addressed the blackguards 
in good round English, while, with a new air of 
authority, the champion tucked her hand under 
his arm, hailed a street car as soon as they ' 
emerged into a civilized street, and took her 
safely home. 

Once there, oblivious of the trifling detail that 
he had never yet called her by her Christian 
name, Mr. Abotine said : 

“Katharine, this must never occur again. I 
shudder at the risk you ran. If I had not op- 
portunely been passing by that corner, heaven 
knows what those wretches would have done. I 
am surprised that you ventured there without 
Miss Barclay.’’ 

He surveyed her with what she thought was 
severe disapproval. Tears sprang to her eyes as 
she answered him. 

“But, Mr. Abotine, I was not to blame. I 
heard that Lily Moresca was very ill and needed 
me.”’ 

“T know you were not to blame,’’ he an- 
swered, tenderly. ‘‘ Dear Katharine, you could 
never be to blame, but I will not have you going 
alone into the jaws of danger. Katharine, don’t 
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you love me at all, not the least bit? I know I 
am unworthy to touch the latchet of your shoe, 
but Katharine, I love you. Will you have me, 
will you be my wife?’ 

The words came tumbling over cach other in 
their haste. 7 

The reply must have been satisfactory, for the 
two lingered long in close confidential talk, and 
Miss Barclay passed through the room and 


neither of them saw her. 
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“¢Clarence,’’ at last said Katharine, ‘‘ tell me, 
when did you begin to care for me ?”’ 

‘Tf I must set a date to that which seems to 
have been in existence through eternity, it was, 
my own Katharine, when you carried Christmas 
joy to Angel’s Alley.’’ 

The sick child was not forgotten. In the 
midst of the happiest evening these two young 
people had ever spent, they went together to 
visit Lily Moresca. 


als 
aise 


SOME CHRISTMAS CUSTOMS. 


In the inclement regions of the far north, 
where the severities of the winter, combined 
with the isolation of their inhabitants, tended 
to keep alive the old veneration of the sun, it 
was not till the tenth century that Christmas 
took the place of the heathen feast ; and even 
now traces of the divine honor once paid to the 
sovereign light of the firmament are to be dis- 
covered in every country of Europe. In Ger- 
many, for instance, the peasants of Chemnitz be- 
lieved not many years ago, and probably believe 
to the present day, that if women dance in the 
sunlight at Candlemas, their flax will thrive that 
year; while in England, Lincolnshire supersti- 
tion teaches that when the sun shines through 
the branches of the apple-trees on Christmas 
Day there will be a heavy crop of fruit in the 
ensuing season ; and that if a miller means to 
thrive, he must set his millstones ‘‘to turn with 
the sun’’ for to move sunways is a lucky mo- 
tion, and is recognized as such not only in the 
British Islands, but throughout Europe and Asia, 
if not beyond their limits. 

Closely connected with the adoration of the 
great light of heaven, and of the fire of the 
hearth as representing his power on earth, is the 
generally prevalent practice of making cakes at 
Christmas. Among the peasants of Berry, ac- 
cording to Laisnel de la Salle, it is a custom 
transmitted from generation to generation to give 
cornabeur, that is, bullocks’’ horns, which are cres- 
cent-shaped cakes, to the poor at Yuletide, in ad- 
dition to the generous alms always bestowed on 
them at that season. Whether the shape given to 
these cakes bears reference to the ox which is 
said to have witnessed the Nativity cannot be 
decided with certainty, but it has been imagined 
that these offerings, formed of the produce of 


the field, and baked on the family hearth for 
the benefit of the needy, are pre-Christian in 
origin, being primary sacrifices to the power 
Tuling over cattle and crops, prepared with the 
intention of securing the welfdre of the animals 
and the corn land. However this may be, an 
undoubted connection has existed from remote 
antiquity between the manufacture of crescent- 
formed cakes resembling a pair of horns, or enkes 
ornamented with the figure of a bull, ox, or cow, 
and the devotion shown to the celestial bodies. 

On certain farms in central France another 
kind of loaf or cake is made on Christmas Eve, 
as well as the cornabaur, and to this gdteau as- 
tonishing medicinal virtues are attributed. Like 
the Good Friday bread of English folk-lore, 
which never goes moldy, and is capable of 
counteracting serious disease, it will keep uncor- 
rupted during the year, and if anyone should 
fall ill, or an animal should sicken, a fragment 
taken from it and given to the sufferer is the best 
means of effecting a cure. 

Such Christmas cakes, endowed with remedial 
virtues, are known in other parts of France, and 
evei so far away as Sweden there is a Yule cake 
which is supposed to possess similar virtues. In 
some of the towns of Berry the bakers make 
little galettes at Christmas in the shape of an in- 
fant Jesus, which are known as xaulets, the pop- 
war name of the Christmas Child. Many of the 
French provinces have their naulets pains de Noel, 
or other Christmas cakes, some of them being 
oblong in form, and framing an infant in sugar, 
while others are shaped like a lozenge, and 
others, again, resemble men, women, mounted 
riders, oxen, horses, or asses. Similar cakes 
at the same season are also found in other coun- 
tries. 
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RUSTIC SCENE IN BENGAL. 
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By THEODORE HINMAN SIMMONS. 


America has often been called the New World, 
and its inhabitants are noted for the remarkable 
progress they have made in the settling and 
civilization of their immense continent. To 
Americans at home there is nothing marvelous 
in the idea of networks of railways, electric lights 
and the thousand and one other advantages accru- 
ing from Yankee ingenuity, but an American trav- 
eler, as he steams slowly up the River Hughli 
among strange-looking craft and sees the green 
banks dotted here and there with native huts, 
realizes how very new and how painfully modern 
we are. In this, the oldest country in the world, 
the dwelling place of the Aryans from whom all 
known races are believed to have sprung, the 
customs, manners and religions of thousands of 
years ago still flourish and the ancient dynasties 
are, even now, acknowledged by the present 
English rulers of India. 

An example of this may be found in a recent 
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discussion in regard to precedence at state func- 
tions as to whether an Indian prince, the direct 
descendant of a royal family over twelve hundred 
years old, should precede another native whose 
coat of arms did not extend back more than three 
or four hundred years—a mere bagatelle. 

India, under English rule, has been divided 
into provinces or districts and ‘‘ presidencies,’’ 
as they are called, many of which differ in the 
language spoken by the inhabitants. Hindu- 
stani is of course the most universal speech and 
understood nearly everywhere, but in the Ben- 
gal Presidency, for instance, in which Calcutta is 
situated, Bengali is spoken by the better class of 
natives, while in the Bombay Presidency, Mara- 
thi and Gujerati are the dialects used. There 
are, it is said, some twenty-eight or thirty dia- 
lects used by the lower class natives in various 
sections of the country, and there is a story to 
the effect that a man from one part of the coun- 
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try traveling to another by some mischance hav- 
ing been landed at the wrong station, was, by 
reason of speaking and understanding only a 
dialect unknown to the people of the place, as- 
sumed to be mad and put into an asylum for the 
insane. A year or two later an English physi- 
cian inspecting the asylum, by a mere chance 
questioned this man and, happening to under- 
stand his language, at once had him released. 

Although the languages are dissimilar, the 
mode of life of all the Indian people is practically 
the same, and a general idea of native existence 
may be gained by a description of one section. 

Calcutta is the capital of India, and it is here 
that the Viceroy and the Lieutenant-Governor 

- have their residences during a part, and only the 
t agreeable part, of the year— 
‘“¢Government House’’ and “ Belve- 
dere.’’ They occupy these through 
the months of the ‘‘cold weather,”’ 
November, December, January and 
February, going up to Simla for the 
‘‘hot weather’’ and. the ‘‘rains,’’ for 
India has but three seasons, which 
are always spoken of colloquially in 
the above manner. 

The population of Calcutta is now 
840,000 souls, of which number about 
10,000 are Europeans, principally 
Scotch and English. There are prob- 
ably as many more ‘‘ Eurasians,’’ or 
the descendants of marriages of Eu- 


ropeans with natives. In the earlier days of the 
occupation of India by the English, many Eng- 
lishmen, employés of the large firms which began 
business in this country, took unto themselves 
native wives, and their children were called 
“‘Rurasians’’ from the two words Europe and 
Asia. Some of these men have attained to more 
or less prominent positions in government of- 
fices, but as a rule do not mingle in the best 
society. 

One cannot say that there is any particular 
native quarter in Calcutta, for a drive around the 
corner of a street lined with English residences 
brings one into a collection of native shops and 
huts—a strange sight in a great city. In these 
places live the native servants—that is, those 
who do not sleep in the houses in which they are 
employed, or, more correctly speaking, in the 
‘‘godowns’’ or outhouses in the ‘‘compound”’ 
or yard. Every residence of any pretensions has 
a ‘‘compound”’ or large plot of ground, sur- 
rounded by a high wall built of stucco-covered 
brick. The house itself stands in the middle of 
the grounds, and the godowns and stables are 
built after the fashion of what we might call a 
“‘lean-to,’’ the compound wall serving as one of 
the sides or the back of the godown. At times 
this arrangement gives to the street a rather un- 
pleasant view of the stables, but as very little 
walking is done, this does not seem to matter. 
Many of the streets, and in fact all those in that 
part of the city where only natives live, have no 
sidewalks. When they do exist, they are made 
of macadam. 

Of course each house has a carriage gate in 
the compound wall, and a gatekeeper or ‘‘ dur- 
wan,’’? who lives in a house like the English 
lodge, in a much smaller form. This durwan is 
the autocrat of the whole establishment. His 
duty is to prevent peddlers, beggars and other 
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undesirable people from entering the compound, 
to announce visitors and to make himself useful 
with the ‘other servants. He extorts a sum of 
money from every servant in the house, who 
pays him for the privilege of working there, and 
unless this is done, the durwan can and does 
make it so unpleasant for the servant that he is 
obliged to leave. Ifa durwan is discharged he 
goes to a sort of durwans’ labor union, and they 
boycott the householder in a way, and annoy 
him so that he ends by taking the durwan back, 
or engaging another from the association. It 
would seem at first glance that nearly all the na- 
tives a traveler first sees in the city are servants, 
but a short stay soon _- 
corrects this impression. 
A walk down the street— 
where one observes a be-. 
jeweled native potentate 
driving in his carriage, 
perhaps a gold or sil- 
ver-trimmed vehicle, 
with native footmen and 
outriders dressed in bril- 
liant colors, drawn by 
two fiery steeds and coy- 
ered by rope- patched 
harness; a grave and 
dignified Brahmin, one 
of the high priests and 
aristocrats of India, or 
a fire-worshiping Parsee, 
with his peculiar miter- 
shaped cap—opens one’s 
eyes to the fact that these 
are not things of which 
he has only read and 
dreamed, but solid re- 
alities. 

In this part of India— 
the Bengal Presidency 
—there are many educated natives who are 
called ‘‘ Babus,’’? the word Babu expressing a 
title of respect, somewhat like our ‘‘ Mr.,’’ and 
generally indicating a man of education. These 
natives read, write and speak English, and are 
usually employed as clerks and accountants in 
business. They crowd the streets and tram-cars 
morning and evening going to and from work, 
and are a strange sight to one after having seen 
the bustle and hurry of a business street in 
New York. They seldom wear head-coverings 
of any kind, and their black hair is smoothly 
plastered down and shining with oil. Their 
dress consists of a garment split at the sides 
like a man’s shirt, which is worn as a coat, of 
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white cotton stuff in the hot weather, and a 
black material like alpaca in the cold months. 
Sometimes they have short jackets of the same 
material, but the long coat is the usual style. 
For trousers they wear a single piece of cloth, 
draped as only an Oriental could arrange it, so 
that it forms a kind of divided skirt and reaches 
to the knee. This piece of cloth is called a 
“‘dhoty.’’? Slippers, ancient patent leather pre- 
ferred, or heclless Eastern oddities with curved 
points, and sometimes a pair of socks, complete 
the costume, with an umbrella for the rains and 
hot weather, or a gayly colored shawl for the 
cold weather. A babu with a decent umbrella 
has never met my eyes, 
but the natives know 
their countrymen, and 
probably do not wish to 
offer temptations. These 
babus, as subordinates, 
do good work for very 
little pay, the head babu 
of an establishment get- 
ting about one hundred 
rupees (Rs: 100), or 
thirty dollars a month. 

A look into a large 
office in Calcutta pre- 
sents a strange sight to 
a foreigner, and espe- 
cially to an American, 
whose business watch- 
word is ‘‘hustle.’? The 
babus_ saunter slowly 
down ‘‘ to office,’’ as the 
English say, between ten 
and half-past, and take 
their places in a large 
room where each has his 
desk, or a part of a long 
common desk, and pro- 
ceed leisurely to work. Later on the European 
heads of departments drive down to the office 
and go into their private rooms, through a 
company of salaaming natives, some of whom 
are always loitering about. 

Outside the door of each room sit from one 
to a dozen ‘“bearers,’’ whose duty it is to an- 
swer the bell on the manager’s desk and do 
whatever the ‘‘Sahib’’ may require. In addi- 
tion to the babus and bearers another depart- 
ment of the office is attended to by natives, 
consisting of a ‘‘khansamah’”’ (cook) and ‘‘kit- 
mutghars’’ (waiters), for the heat does not per- 
mit one to go out for tiffin at noon, and no Euro- 
pean is quite himself without his afternoon tea, 
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which is brought to his desk at four o’clock. All 
business is done without haste, and modern im- 
provements, such as telephones and typewriting 
machines, are very unusual. The babus do nearly 
all the letter-writing, and the bearers carry 
from place to place the ‘‘chits’’ or notes that 
they still prefer to a telephone message. In 
some few offices there are expert stenographers, 
but they are the exception. After the babus the 
natives most commonly to be seen are the brok- 
ers and merchants through whom most of the 
European business is transacted, and many of 
them are very well off. They live near the busi- 
ness part of the city and have houses with 
depressing exteriors in 
narrow, dirty streets 
crowded with native 
shops, but the inside 
of the house is plea- 
sant, cool, and, as a 
rule, clean. One house 
which I went through, 
accompanied by two 
Englishmen, was fur- 
nished in truly Ori- 
ental luxury, with 
marble floors, a court- 
yard in which a foun- 
tain played, mats on 
most of the floors 
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and crowds of 
servants, who 
sprinkled at- 
tar of roses 
over us, fan- 
ned us and 
generally min- 
istered to our 
comfort. The 
host was one 
of the wealth- 
iest brokers in 
the city and a 
characteristic 
specimen of 
his class. He 
was a_ short, 
stout native, 
dressed in the 
usual costume 
of a ‘chup- 
kan”? or coat, 
like that of 
the babus, and 
** dhoty.”’ 
These, however, were made of very fine mate- 
rial, and he wore a silk turban with a jeweled 
clasp, and his fingers were covered with rings. 
The brokers and merchants wear small, flat tur- 
bans, which usually indicate their class. This 
broker and the nativeswho had introduced us were 
of course bare-footed, having left their shoes at the 
door, according to etiquette. Much to our regret 
the chief pride of our host seemed to be centred 
in some hideous chromos, which he pointed out 
with great satisfaction as ‘‘ Englis,’’ also a music- 
box, which played ‘‘Daisy Bell’? and other 
melodies, also ‘‘ Englis.’’ Aside from these arti- 
cles which indicate the desire of rich natives, as 
well as weak-minded 
Americans, to ape the 
English, it was a good 
picture of Oriental 
home-life, although we 
were not asked to in- 
spect his zenana or ha- 
rem, which is said to 
be very fine. These 
natives are of the mer- 
cantile caste—a rather 
high caste—and the 
greatest harm that 
could possibly befall 
any one of them would 
be to lose caste. The 
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which this loss can be 
accomplished is appal- 
ling—for the shadow 
of a man of another 
religion falling upon 
the food prepared for 
a Hindoo, the refusal 
of a son to follow the 
same occupation as 
that of his father, or 
any one of the count- 
less other trifles loses 
to the Hindoo his hope 
of Paradise. These 
prejudices are ingrain- 
ed alike in royalty or raggedness. The son of 
a prince or rajah is always a prince or a rajah, 
and the son of a sweeper—the lowest caste 
known—is always a sweeper. This custom 
has been carried on for generations, and after 
one has been here some time it is very easy 
to tell the caste of a native at a glance, for 
his dress, the shape of his turban, even the side 
on which he buttons his ‘‘ chupkan,’’ make his 
caste apparent. There are also certain things 
that a native of one caste will not do, which re- 
sults in strange combinations. For instance, in 
the case of a coachman and a ‘‘syce’’ or groom, 
who also acts as a footman, the ‘‘coachwan”’ 
does nothing but drive the horses and assist 
in cleaning the ‘‘gharri’’ or carriage. The syce, 
who sits on the box with him, takes entire care 
of the horse, feeds him, grooms him, and sleeps 
in the stable with him. 

As has been said all 
the servants are native, 
and a_ housekeeper 
needs a small army to 
carry on affairs, as no 
two servants will do 
the same thing. There 
is the ‘‘khansamah”’ 
and his ‘‘kitmut- 
ghars,’’ who attend to 
the kitchen and dining- 
room ; the ‘‘ sweeper,”’ 
who sweeps out the 
rooms early every 
morning; the ‘‘bhisti’’ 
or water-carrier, who 
carries a goatskin on 
his shoulders, in which 
he brings water to fill 
the baths and waterjugs 
and with which he 
waters the grounds and 
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flower-beds; the gen- 
eral house-bearer, who 
keeps the rooms in 
order ; and the ‘‘ dur- 
wan,’’ ‘‘coachwan’”’ 
and syce, whose duties 
have been mentioned. 
The lord and master of 
the house, the ‘‘sa- 
hib,’’ has a bearer or 
‘“boy,’’ as he is called, 
who acts as valet and 
takes care of the sa- 
hib’s clothes, no light 
task in the monsoon 
or rains, when mold forms on clothes and boots 
in twenty-four hours if. they are not dried 
by a fire of charcoal in a brazier ; the mistress’ or 
‘“mem-sahib’’ has an ‘gyah”? or maid, who 
performs the same offices for her. 

In the hot weather an extra set of serv ante— 
the “ punkah-wallahs’’—are required. They sit 
outside of the room on the balcony, in a small 
shed called a ‘‘punkah-house,’’? and pull the 
‘‘punkah’’ or big fan, which is fastened to a 
cord passing through the wall. All day and all 
night the punkah sways to and fro; frequently 
one wakes up in the night gasping for breath in 
the hot, still air, to find the punkah stopped and 
the punkah-wallah asleep. ‘‘Tanno !’’ (pull) one 
shouts and the fan immediately raises a hurri- 
cane, during which one drops off to sleep, only to 
repeat the performance two or three times every 
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night. If the householdthas a high position in 
the civil service, the government allows them 
‘‘chuprassies’’ or messengers. They are dressed 
in long ‘‘chupkans”’ of bright scarlet and gold, 
the government colors, and add greatly to the 
picturesque appearance of a crowded street. The 
native barber is an important 
individual in the community, 
although of low caste. He 
has no shop of any kind, but 
goes about from house to 
house with his utensils, which 
consist of a small copper wa- 
ter bowl, razors, scissors and 
implements for cleaning the 
ears. He has a regular round 
of customers whom he visits 
every morning, and in the 
small villages.sometimes takes 
the place of a surgeon. His 
method of shaving is primi- 
tive, and one accustomed to 
the shaving brush and lather 
would imagine it painful. He 
fills his bowl with water, 
wets his customer’s face with 
his fingers and applies the 
razor. When a coolie desires 
a shave or a hair cut he 
waits until the barber passes along the street and 
hails him. They both squat on their heels in the 
shade, the usual position of rest and very diffi- 
cult to a European, the barber unrolls the cloth 
that contains his instruments and goes to work, 
sitting opposite his client. He shaves very close 
and generally. very quickly. One day on a walk 
I saw a roadside barber at work and I was struck 
by the comprehensiveness, as it were, of his task. 
The man’s face was shaved, also his head, and not 
satisfied with that, the barber went on and 
shaved his nose and ears. The coolies, who are 
perhaps the most numerous class of the natives 
if we include the lower farmers or ‘‘ryots,’’ are, 
excepting the sweeper, the lowest of the low caste, 
both male and female. Then there are cowherds, 
sweetmeat and betel vendors, masons, stone- 
cutters, carpenters and teamsters, if a man who 
drives two bullocks drawing several pieces of bam- 
boo roped together and placed on two wheels, 
can be called a teamster. 

The bullocks are small animals, not quite as 
large as a Shetland pony, and they are driven by 
twisting their tails, an extremely cruel practice. 
The coolie men wear nothing but a loin-cloth or 
‘*dhoty’’ and those who are porters, the usual 
vocation of a coolie, wear a small padded cap, or 
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an old dirty turban, as everything here is carried 
on the head. Sometimes their heads are shaven 
and sometimes they allow their hair to grow—it 
seems to make no difference. The women dress 
in one long garment called a ‘‘sari,’’? which 
leaves one shoulder bare and reaches to the knee. 
These women are of course 
the very low caste Hindoos, 
as no woman of any higher 
caste would permit her face 
to be seen in public. Never- 
theless, these poor creatures, 
who are nothing more than 
drudges, imitate their richer 
sisters in carrying their wealth 
upon their persons as Indian 
women have done from time 
immemorial. The nose-ring, 
signifying that the owner is 
married, earrings, bracelets 
and anklets are all worn until 
widowhood, old age, or death 
allows them to descend as 
family heirlooms. One of the 
greatest evils now extant in 
India is the system of child 
marriage, and another the 
treatment of widows.  Chil- 
dren are betrothed, some- 
times at the age of three or four, and married 
when the girl is twelve and the boy fourteen, or 
even younger, bringing the pains and cares of 
motherhood on a mere child. It is not to be 
wondered at if an Indian woman is aged at thirty. 

The life of a widow, however, is atrocious, even 
if her betrothed husband should die before the 
marriage, for the betrothal is binding. She is 
avoided by all her relatives, ill-fed, ill-treated, 
made an object of contempt and a household 
drudge, simply because her husband has died, 
through no fault of her own. Re-marriage is for- 
bidden by the religious laws, burning alive by 
the English laws, and the happiest lot a widow 
can hope for is a natural and early death, which, 
unless she is unusually enduring, is generally 
hastened by her trials and sufferings. 

This barbarous treatment of widows is confined 
to the Hindoos and does not occur among native 
Mohammedans. 

The high-caste women are said to be very beau- 
tiful physically, but the intellectual side of their 
natures is never given a chance to develop, al- 
though the zenana missions are doing all they 
can. As for the dancing girls who perform the 
much-talked-of Nautch, they are usually hand- 
some and graceful, but the dance itself is merely 
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a rhythmic swaying of the body and a few slow 
steps in time to the monotone of native music, 
and in point of propriety is far beyond most of 
the modern exhibitions on our burlesque stage. 

To return to the coolie women, they are nearly 
always seen with a copper water jug, filled on 
their heads or empty in their hands, as the men 
generally bear the sweetmeat trays and the large 
baskets, in which everything conceivable is car- 
ried. I have several times seen pianos on the 
heads of eight or ten coolies, who move such 
weights from place to place with comparatively 
small effort. This manner of carrying everything 
is an excellent plan to prevent stooping, and what- 
ever other faults may be found in the native phy- 
sique, a good carriage of the head and a straight 
figure are very seldom wanting. Such upright- 
ness as the native has is confined to his physique, 
at least as far as Europeans are concerned. He 
will cheat, lie and steal without compunction or 
conscience, and takes pride in seeing how much 
he can dishonestly get out of an unsuspecting 
foreigner. 

Coolies live anywhere and everywhere. On hot 
nights in the city one sees them stretched out 
asleep on the grass, or a doorstep, or, if the coolie 
be affluent, he generally occupies a ‘‘charpoy’”’ 
or rude cot strung with rope. 

In the country things are 
a bit different. A two-mile 
jaunt anywhere outside of 
Calcutta will bring one into 
a collection of huts on the 
edge of a patch of jungle. 
In front of the huts lie the 
cultivated fields with well 
grown crops of grain and 
rice, which are the staples 
in the lowlands, while the 
tea and indigo plantations 
occupy large tracts of land 
up country. This collection 
of huts is called a ‘‘ busti,”’ 
and is, in fact, a small ham- 
let, the position of the few 
buildings making a sort of 
street in which the naked 
brown babies roll and play 
and the pariah dogs, the 
village scavengers, skulk 
about looking for some welcome bit of refuse. 
The natives carry their babies astride of their 
hips, which is probably as comfortable as any 
other position in which babies are carried, but it 
makes a curious appearance. 

A nat.ve hut to a European is doubtless one 
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of the most unpleasant places in India. It is 
built of mud or clay, with a heavily thatched roof 
of weeds and long grass, an unusual thickness 
being necessary on account of the rains. On the 
outside the low mud walls are plastered with 
round cakes of cow-dung drying in the sun for 
future use as fuel. The inside of the hut gener- 
ally consists of two rooms, one a sleeping-room 
and the other a place devoted to cooking and 
general living. The hut is sometimes provided 
with a small veranda, formed by extending the 
thatch outward over the door and supporting it 
by bamboo poles. Sanitation is an unknown and 
an unmeaning word to the natives, and after go- 
ing through a busti, or entering a native hut, one 
cannot wonder at the dangers of plague and 
cholera. 

The cooking is done in the living-room by 
means of a fire built on the earthen floor, and any 
evening at sunset, while passing by a busti, one 
can see the smoke issuing from the doors of ‘the 
huts as the occupants cook their evening meal. 
Their food is simple, rice being the staple, the 
other foods most common being ‘‘ chupatties,’’ 
thin cakes made of flour and water ; ‘‘dahl,’”’ an 
Indian grain; other cereals and fish, the latter 
a luxury for a native. The Hindoo religion 
forbid meat, but the native 
followers of the Prophet, who 
are many, eat it when they 
are able to afford it. 

Back of the ‘‘busti’’ is 
the jungle, but being so near 
civilization large animals are 
not to be found, although 
plenty of snakes still remain 
and all are armed with dead- 
ly poison fangs. The most 
notable thing in regard to 
the jungle is the luxuriance 
of the vegetation. Here one 
sees the tall cocoanut palms 
with their feather - duster 
tops, beneath which hang 
the clusters of green cocoa- 
nuts, the blood-red hibiscus 
blossom, the rich purple 
bourgain villia, the banana 
tree with its heavy bunches 
of fruit, and many other 
trees, flowering shrubs and vines, a catalogue of 
which would take up too much space. There are 
also thie toddy palms, shorter than the others of 
the palm family, whose fermented sap supplies the 
natives with a pleasant intoxicant. On the trunk 
of this tree, at a height of fifteen or twenty feet, 
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just before it begins to branch, a gourd or a cop- 
per vessel may be seen fastened to catch the sap. 
Along the highway are seen the Hindoo shrines 
where the natives stop and worship, and occa- 
sionally one meets a fakir or wandering holy 
man, hideously daubed with clay or paint. 
These men are treated with great respect by the 
natives, and never want for food or lodging. 
Mosques, the Mohammedan name for churches, 
are sometimes seen outside of the city and may 
always be known by their minarets and domes. 
The greater number of mosques and Hindoo tem- 
ples are naturally in Calcutta, but a Hindoo tem- 
ple is very seldom seen, as it is always in a 
walled compound and surrounded by shops and 
business offices. These temples are necessarily 
few, for the morning bath in one of the tanks on 
the Maidan or in one of the canals, bathing ghats 
(steps on the river bank going into the river) or 
rivers, is an act of worship, the priest standing 
on the bank and giving the bathers their caste- 
marks as they come out of the water. The marks 
are streaks or dots of paint or mud on different 
parts of the face and sometimes on the body, and 
quite unintelligible to any European. Although 
the poorer class of natives bathe publicly in this 
manner they do so with their clothing on, and, 
on coming out, slip into their dry garments as 
they step out of the wet ones in such a way that 
there is nothing indecorous in the proceeding. 
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The Maidan mentioned above is an enormous 
park in the southwestern part of the city, near 
the river bank, and is six miles in circumfer- 
ence. The ‘‘ tanks’’ in which the natives bathe 
are what we should call artificial ponds, and 
were made in the early days of English occupa- 
tion, when they had to be prepared for the fail- 
ing of the water supply, now avoided by modern 
improvements. Several of these tanks still re- 
main in the suburbs, where the ‘‘dhobies,’’ or 
washermen, wash the clothes. Their method 
is peculiar, to speak mildly, for they slap the 
garments against the stone to cleanse them, and 
eventually ruin them. 

The Maidan is used by everyone for every 
purpose. Europeans have their sports, golf, 
cricket, tennis, riding, etc. The Calcutta Light 
Horse and the Volunteer Artillery Corps camp 
in the grounds, the natives pasture their cattle, 
and all public open air parades, reviews and 
other such affairs, take place in this great park. 

As the early morning is the time to be out of 
doors, before the heat of the sun grows unbeara- 
ble to any but natives, one can see the Euro- 
peans out in force, all exercising in, one way or 
another, for a certain amount of exercise is nec- 
essary to the preservation of good health in 
India. As the hot season approaches, all the 
government and society people emigrate to Simla, 
rendered immortal by Kipling. The rajahs, who 
have winter residences in Calcutta, return to 
their provinces, but the mass of the natives 
remain, and one hardly notices the difference. 
The bazaars and market places are as crowded 
as before, and the picturesque stream of life and 
color is as vivid in the streets in the heat of 
April and May as it was in December or Janu- 
ary. 

Indian bazaars are entirely different from 
those of Turkey in construction, although simi- 
lar in idea. They are merely the native huts, 
minus the front with raised floors, where the 
artisans ply their trades and the shopkeepers 
haggle over the prices of their goods, which em- 
brace every kind of article, both native and Eu- 
ropean. The grain-dealers, bakers and confec- 
tioners are most extensively patronized, for these 
children of the sun are a childish, sweet-toothed 
race, and when they have a few pice to spend 
generally invest in native sweetmeats, which, I 
know from experience, are very unpalatable to 
a European. 

No matter how busy the shopkeeper may be, 


he seems always to find time to e 1in his 
friends, some of whom are to be see almost 
every shop, squatting on their heels passing 
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the hubble-bubble to one another. This is a 
form of water-pipe, unlike the Turkish nargileh, 
as it has to be kept alight with live coals, and is 
smoked by means of a hole in the side instead 
of a stem of any kind. 

A favorite luxury of the native, and one often 
practiced in the bazaar, is to anoint himself with 
sweet oil and sit in the sun, his brown skin shin- 
ing like varnished mahogany, while he dozes 
comfortably enjoying the heat. 

Perhaps the one shop most noticeable in any 
bazaar is that of the money-changer, who sits in 
a large cage of heavy iron bars, and transacts 
business througl 
the _ interstices. 
Around him, on 
the floor, are rows 
of coins ranging 
from a rupee 
(about thirty 
cents) toa ‘‘pie”’ 
(one-sixth of a 
cent). The rupee 
is the standard 
coin of India, and 
there is nothing 
higher at present. 
In the old days 
there was a gold 
coin called a ‘‘mo- 
hur,’’ but that is 
no longer used, 
although possess- 
ed among the 
treasures of na- 
tive princes and 
rajahs, most of 
whom are fabu- 
lously rich. 

Plague, cholera 
and famine, the 
three scourges of 
India, sweep away a large portion of the in- 
habitants every year. Famine does not occur 
except in unusually bad years, and in time the 
provision of the government will prevent its 
reaching alarming proportions, or perhaps re- 
move all possibility of its recurrence. Plague, 
however, seems to be an almost necessary evil, 
as in spite of all precautions taken by the health 
commissioners, the natives, crowded into their 
huts in the filthy city streets, disregard all san- 
itary measures and strenuously object to them 
when enforced. Bubonic fever, the medical ap- 
pel’ ion for plague, is essentially a filth disease 
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and seldom attacks Europeans. It has begun to 
spread from Bombay and will probably reach all 
sections of India before it dies out. The death 
rate in Bombay is much higher than the news- 
papers give out, amounting to two hundred and 
fifty or three hundred deaths a day. Cholera 
and famine seldom bring about such a high 
death rate, and even if the plague should keep 
up these proportions in every part of India, it 
would have no very apparent effect on the total 
population of 280,000,000, which is yearly rap- 
idly increasing. 

British rule over the Indian people, in spite of 
the terrible days 
of the mutiny, is 
wise in many 
ways, such as al- 
lowing the native 
princes to rule 
their own  prov- 
inces, although 
keeping watch to 
prevent injustice 
and doing what it 
can to propagate 
a spirit of industry 
and thrift. Still 
it is necessarily a 
government of fear 
and force, for Eng- 
lish rule is heartily 
disliked, and were 
it not for the dif- 
ferences of caste 
and religious opin- 
ion, . Engluud 
cov'u not hold 
India for an in- 
stant. The natives 
one sees here ap- 
pear, for the most 
part, a peaceable, 
mild and indolent class, and the fiercer warlike 
tribes are found far in the interior and on the bor- 
der and in the mountains. One cannot prophecy 
what India may become in a hundred years in view 
of the present conditions. Her border countries 
still give trouble, there is always the fear of Rus- 
sian interference, and the influences of polygamy 
and paganism do not promise well for the future. 

At present, however, India, with its wealth 
and still undeveloped advantages, continues to 
be one of England’s richest and most profitable 
colonial enterprises, and is likely to so continue 
for many years. 
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°SS* [FTY years ago there stood, 
between Crail and An- 
struther, a gaunt, old- 
fashioned house over-look- 
ing the sea. It was built 
of stone, solid and deep, 
and faced every wind that 
blew; standing strong and 
defiant amid its little garden full of rosemary, 
phloxes and southernwood. On the afternoon 
of Christmas Day, A. p., 1849, two young men 
sat together in the parlor of this house. They 
were twin brothers, and in many respects singu- 
larly alike. Their names were Jan and James 
Vedder, and they were joint proprietors of a 
line of coast schooners that carried passengers, 
fish and freight from all the small towns of 
the East Neuk of Fife to the metropolitan city of 
Edinburgh. The business had been built up by 
their father, a prudent; rigid Scot, known as 
‘‘Old Economy,”’ and after his death the sons 
had faithfully followed the lines he had laid 
down for their guidance. 

This Christmas Day was a day by itself and 
had been long looked forward to. 
appointed by a mother whose homely sweetness 
and fervent piety had been the atmosphere in 
which her sons dwelt until they were more than 
twenty years old. They were recalling’their last 
interview with her, as they sat, and praising the 
wisdom which had put the promise of this very 
day uc fore ti.em. 

‘‘She was a wise, good woman all her life,’’ 
said James, ‘and in her death hour as cheerful 
as if she was going a-pleasuring.’’ 

‘*She was going Home !’’ answered Jan; ‘‘she 
aye had a hunger for eternity.”’ 

“‘We are twenty-seven years old to-day, Jan ; 
and by her will we have each five thousand 
pounds in hand.”’ 

‘And our father left us a good business. 
are fortunate men.”’ 

‘‘Tf this money had come to us earlier per- 
haps we might have been more so. Money is 
money’s brother, Jan.’’ 

‘Mother was a wise woman,”’ answered Jan. 
“She knew that by the time we reached twenty- 
seven we would have tried the way father was so 
set on us taking. If we had done well so far, 
she judged we might then be trusted with the 
means of doing better. And if we had spoiled 
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our horn, and not made a spoon, then she gave 
us the blessing of a fresh start.”’ 

**Well then, Jan, what are you going to do?”’ 

‘*T will let ‘ well’ alone for the present, James. 
I shall put my money in the Bank of Scotland, 
and go on in the way father thought best. I 
would have liked dearly to be a soldier, but— 
there’s a reason ; a man can’t have everything.”’ 

‘‘T know your reason, Jan—it is Helen Mur- 
rey.”’ 

‘Tf so, what of it?’’ The question had an 
unconscious tone of anger, and James drew his 
brows together, but answered suavely— 

‘‘Jan, many friends quarrel anent women; 
brothers even quarrel anent women, but we will 
not be so foolish. The lassie cannot love but 
one of us. It may be you; it may be me; it 
may be neither of us. It would not be wise to 
marry any lass if she didn’t love us; and it 
would be the height of folly to marry a lass we 
quarreled about. I have a plan that will give us 
each a fair chance ; and if I lose, I will bear you 
no ill-will ; and if you lose, you shall bear me no 
ill-will.”’ 

‘‘What is the plan?’’ asked Jan, his face all 
candor and good nature. 

James for answer drew a sheet of paper toward 
him, and tearing it into seven equal parts, wrote 
on one of the slips the name of Helen Murrey. 
Then he dropped them into a vase and said: 
‘*Now, Jan, whoever draws Helen’s name shall 
ask her first. Toss a crown for the first draw.” 

‘‘T don’t like that way, James,’’ answered 
Jan. ‘‘A good wife is from the Lord ; what for, 
then, shall we cast lots anent her?’’ 

‘*Have you any better plan ?”’ 

“T can’t say that [ have.”’ 

‘‘Then let us build with the stones we can get 
at. There is a deal of the successful business 
of life carried through on that principle, Jan. 
Toss up the crown, and we will bide by the siller 
and the slips of paper.’’ 

“And the lass?’ added Jan, with a soft ring 
in his voice. 

‘* And the lass, to be sure.”’ 

Then the crown dirled on the table, and fell 
with a sharp sound on the bright mahogany. 
The young men watched it anxiously, and Jan 
said : 

‘The first chance is yours, James.”’ 

“You are willing I should have it, Jan ?”’ 
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“Surely. If Helen loves me, she will not be want you to know that I have siller enough.”’ 


changed by your question ; if she does not love 
me—I have not thought of that event, James.’’ 

‘It may never come.”’ 

‘Just so.’’ Then James rose and went to 
the window. ‘‘It will be a fair night,’’ he said, 
‘Cand when we have had a cup of tea, I will go 
and try my fate.”’ 

Then they began to go over some accounts, 
and as the heart and the head seldom run over 
at the same time, Helen Murrey was not again 
named. The meal was taken to a conversation 
about fish and nets, and North Sea trawlers. 
After it was over, James stood up and laid his 
hand on his brother’s shoulder. 

“I’m away now, Jan,”’ he said. 

Jan was instantly dominated by an overpow- 
ering restlessness. His fate was being decided 
without any word or effort on his part. He 
could not feel as if it were right. 

‘‘ James has the better of me again,’’ he mut- 
tered, fretfully. ‘‘He aye gets it, one way or 
another.” 

In the meantime James went swiftly to the 
minister’s manse, for Helen was the minister’s 
daughter. She was not a beauty, but she had a 
bewildering prettiness. She was simple as a 
lark, and fresh as a new-blown daisy, but her 
large, gray eyes, languid but obstinately master- 
ful, told of a depth of character not yet called 
forth. 

It had not been without consideration James 
Vedder adventured his love on this evening. He 
knew there was a children’s festival at the kirk, 
and that the minister and his wife would be 
there, and he knew equally well that he would 
find Helen among the little children, telling them 
fairy stories and nursing the baby. He had fora 
season all for which he wished. He sat in the 
minister’s chair and watched her undress Robbie, 
and make a paper doll for Katie, and walk the 
baby to sleep in her arms. After laying it in 
the cradle, she took her sewing and sat down 
beside the little bed, occasionally touching it 
with her hand or foot. James felt that his op- 
portunity had come, and he put his chair beside 
Helen’s chair, and leaning toward her, said : 

‘‘Tt is my birthday, Helen. I am twenty- 
seven years old to-day. And I’ve five thou- 
gand pounds in hand, which my mother left me 
seven years ago. I have a good business also, 
Helen.”’ 

‘T have heard my father say so. You are in 
a boastful humor to-night, James Vedder.’’ 

‘Nay, I am just telling the truth, for a pur- 
pose. I am asking you to be my wife, and I 


‘*But I am not wanting to marry siller, 
James. When I marry it will be for love.’’ 

“« Let me teach you how to love me!’’ 

‘That is a thing beyond your skill. There is 
no teaching how to love. You love, as you see. 
You don’t teach a little bairn how to see. It 
just opens its eyes, and it sees. A woman just 
opens her heart, and she loves.”’ 

“‘Oh, Helen, I will be the best of good hus- 
bands to you.”’ 

‘James, I don’t love you, and I never can 
love you!’ 

‘“Maybe, you love some other lad?’ 

‘‘Maybe, Ido. But that is another matter. 
You have neither this nor that to do with any 
other lad.” 

‘‘Helen Murrey, my whole future is in your 
hands.”’ 

‘Pll take no such charge, James Vedder. It’s 
beyond me. T’ll never be your wife. You will 
anchor a ship with a spider web first.’’ 

‘“ You really mean this?” 

‘* Ag sure as death.”’ 

‘‘Then farewell, Helen! I hope you may get 
a better man than I am, but I’m doubting it.” 

‘-T'll trust in the possibility, James! Don’t 
be angry! Dll be——” 

But James was angry, and without further 
courtesy he left Helen, and walked rapidly 
home. Jan was walking anxiously about the 
parlor floor. James did not speak. He went to 
the dying fire, threw on some coals and lighted 
another candle. 

“You are in the cold and dark, Jan,’ he 
said. 

‘I did not know it was cold and dark. Have 
you seen Helen ?”’ 

‘‘Yes. She will not listen to me. 
think you will have any better luck.’’ 

“Yet, I will go and try my luck.”’ 

“The kirk is closed by this time, and the 
folks at home.”’ 

‘*T will find a moment to ask Helen, and if 
she loves me she will find 2 moment to tell me 
so.” 

‘*Go your errand, Jan. I think it is a fool’s 
errand, but to get rid of a false hope is gain 
enough to salve the sore of it.” 

So Jan went, and he met the minister and his 
wife at the manse gate, and they asked him to 
come in and havea song and a bit of supper. 
Helen opened the door when she heard their 
voices, and gladly agreed to sing for the minister 
and the young man the songs they both loved. 
The minister joined in his favorite airs for a lit- 
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tle while, and then suddenly remembered his 
‘¢ minutes,’’ and went to his study to put them 
away. The mother‘was getting the supper ready, 
adding her voice to the trio as she passed in 
and out, or had opportunity. Fortunately she 
was passing ‘‘out’’ as’ the minister did, and 
then Jan found the ‘‘moment’’ he had _ said 
would be sufficient. Helen was playing a little 
interlude, and he stooped to her, and said : 

‘*Helen, my bonnie bird, I love you better 
than life !—I love you, and I have no other 
words! May I love you? Speak to me!” 

‘‘T have not the heart to refuse you, Jan.”’ 

‘‘Then, Helen, I want a kingdom more! I 
want you to love me! Will vou? Oh, Helen, I 
cannot eat, or sleep, or do any work unless you 
promise to love me !”’ 

And she looked up at him, and never spoke a 
word. Yet he clasped her in his arms and 
kissed her, and called her all the sweet names 
that could win over his lips. Then the minister 
came toddling into the room with his hands full 
of papers, and in a moment Jan was saying words 
to him which made the old man look at Helen 
with a face full of trouble, as he answered : 

‘IT don’t know what to say, Jan Vedder. 
Helen is so needful to me in the kirk work, and 
who is to read to me, my sight being bad, and 
like to get worse?’ And when the mother came 
in, she cried a little also, and said she. would 
‘‘be sorely backset with the children,” but the 
end was all love, and joy and peace, and the 
happiest of meals. And after it they listened to- 
gether to the evening exercise, and the minister's 
tender prayer on the betrothal. All these events 
took time, and the clock struck twelve as Jan 
and Helen clasped hands at the doorstone. ‘But 
all the way home Jan was saying to: himself, 
‘CA wonderful birthday !—a wonderful bhirth- 
day! I have got the sweetest woman in all 
Scotland! My dear mother gave me the siller, 
but a good wife is from the Lord.’’ And this 
was the first time «ler had come into Jan’s 
recollection in regard to his love and the win- 
ning of her. 

As the hours went by James had reached in- 
stinctively a knowledge of the truth in the mat- 
ter. He said to himself at ten o'clock, ‘If Jan 
is not here in half an hour I may be suré that 
he has won Helen.’’ At eleven he was quite sure. 
At twelve he had become angry, for the devil 
had heen sowing evil thoughts in his heart for 
nearly au hour. When he heard Jan’s light 
step he gathered in their first harvest, as he mut- 
terred to himself, ‘‘ Well and good. If he has 
got the lassie, then I go for the gold.”’ 
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‘Tt is all right, James,’’ were Jan’s first joy- 
ful words; but as soon as he saw his brother's 
dark face he was ashamed for his own happiness, 
and said: ‘‘I am sorry, James. When I look in 
your face I feel that I must give Helen up. I 
cannot build my happiness upon the wreck of 
yours.”’ 

“Sit down, Jan. 
to-night.’ 

Then they sat down; and James took the 
poker and broke the coal, and filled the old 
room with the cheery light. He sat some mo- 
ments quiet, and his self-control was complete, 
when at length he asked, in a low voice : 

‘* Does Helen love you ?”’ 

‘‘She has loved me ever since we were chil- 
dren at Sandy Lang’s school.” 

‘And she has promised to marry you ?”’ 

‘‘Yes. Her father and mother are willing it 
should be so.”’ 

““Then you can’t give her up. You have 
promised to make her happiness your happi- 
ness.’” 

“But I cannot be happy if you are unhappy, 
James.”’ 

“‘T must make a new life for myself, Jan. I 
will talk to you about it. Give this night to me, 
and then give yourself to Helen, and let me go.” 

“*T will never let you go! Never! Never!’’ 

‘*We shall see. I must, however, go away 
from here. It is best so. I might come to hate 
you if IT had to live in the sight of your happi- 
ness year in and out. I could not doit. Sup- 
pose you buy my share of the business. I will 
sell it to vou for four thousand pounds—that is 
little enough.”’ 

“Tt is full value, James; but T will give vou 
four thousand pounds. J have just that sum in 
the Bunk of Scotland. I dare say you have 
more.”’ 

‘‘Yes, a little more; but I want all of fifteen 
thousand for the venture I have in mind.’”’ 

“Tt must be a big venture.”’ 

“Jt is. Do vou remember the London ship- 
per we met last autumn at Captain Suther- 
land’s ?”’ 

Yes, T do.’ 

“He spoke to me then about coming to Lon- 
don. He said I was the kind of man he wanted 
for a partner, and we talked as far as the men- 
tion of fifteen thousand pounds. I could not 
put my fingers on the sum then; but I can now— 
if vou are in the mind to help me.” 

‘*My dear Jamie, is there anything I can do, 
and will not do, to give you pleasure? Nothing 
at all!’ and Jan leaned forward and gave his 


We will talk this matter out 
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hand to James; and James clasped it tightly in 
his own. 

‘*Well then, Jan, you pay me four thousand 
pounds for my share of the business. You have 
then the five thousand you got to-day. For your 
wedding expenses you will want two thousand 
pounds.”’ 

‘Nonsense, James ! 
sufficient.”’ 

‘‘T want you to have all the joy, Jan, I had 
planned for myself. If Helen had married me, 
I thought of taking her to Italy and Greece, and 
as far as holy Jerusalem. To travel in strange 
countries has been the dream of the dear lassie’s 
life, and I want it to come true.”’ 

‘You are a noble fellow, James. But what 
will I do about the business? We cannot both 
leave it.” 

‘“*T know that. 
the man I was speaking of. You shall take all 
charge until your wedding day. Then I will 
- take all charge until next Christmas Day. If 
you marry about the first of March, that will 
give Helen.and you ten months of honeymoon 
travel ; and I promise to guide your business as 
if it was for my own prosperity, your prosperity 
being all the same as my own.”’ 

“T don’t know how to thank you, James. 
You have made my heart dance with joy. Many 
a brother would have quarreled with me; you 
have been planning for my pleasuring and profit. 
I may well lend you a bit of siller for your good- 
will. How much will you require?’ 


One hundred will be 


““While you are away the whole income of: 


your business will be gathering, so that. yon may 
comfortably spend two thousand and: yet come 
back to a full purse. If, with this consideration, 
you care to lend me three thousand pounds, I 
can make my arrangements while I am in Lon- 
don, and I will be very grateful to you, Jan.”’ 

Jan smiled a smile full of love, and going to 
his private desk wrote freely the desired amount 
on a check and gave it to his brother. Every 
letter seemed to shine with the happiness and 
affection which dictated it; and James took the 
bit of paper with such a storm of internal feeling 
as made it impossible to decide whether the good 
or the bad was uppermost. 

‘“Give me the pen and ink, Jan,’’ he said, 
‘‘and I will write you an acknowledgment. You 
know we Scots say, ‘count after your brother.’ ”’ 

‘Tt is a devilish saying. I won’t be ruled by 
it.”” ; 

‘‘But I will. One never knows what may 
happen. We might both die. Then our cousins 
would come in here, and I would not trust 


I will go to London and see. 
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Helen’s ‘rights’ with them. There would be 
nothing for her to show.’’ And as he spoke he 
drew toward him one of their own billheads and 
wrote on it— : 
Christmas Day, 1847. 
Received from my brother, Jan Vedder, the sum of 
three thousand pounds in a loan; which sum I promise 
to return, with four per cent. interest upon call, or 
within ninety days thereafter. JAMES VEDDER. 


Jan was in such a mood of peculiar sensitive- 
ness that he could not sit still and watch his 
brother write the acknowledgement, so he stood 
up and nervously stirred the fire; and when the 
paper was handed him, he felt as if it would be 
an imputation on his brother’s love and honor to 
examine it. Neither did he like to put it away, 
for that would look as if he thought it might -be 
needed ; so as he was standing by the chimney- 
piece, he Jaid it down on the marble. It was at 
least out of sight there. 

‘* Now we have spread the whole matter clear,”’ 
said James, ‘‘and if you are in my mind, we will 
settle it as quickly as possible. I want to get 
away, Jan! T want-to get away, dear lad !’’ 

. There was a sob in his voice as he rose and lit 
his bedroom candle. Jan also stood up. ‘‘ Lift 


‘the promise,’’ said James, pointing to the slip of 


paper which lay upon the chimney-piece. ‘‘It 


‘may be of consequence. Do not forget it. Had 


you not better go to bed now ?”’ 

‘*TIn a little while, James. 
over things a little.”’ 

‘‘ Well, Jan, whatever you think of, don’t for- 
get that we are brothers. For our mother’s sake, 
don’t let any woman ever make. us less.’’ 

Then Jan could control himself no longer. 
All conventionalities faded away. He put his 
arm round his brother’s neck and laid his 
cheek ggainst his shoulder, and thus they stood a 
moment in a trance of feeling far below the tide of 
words. James broke the silence with a few com- 
monplace words. ‘‘It is a blowy night,’’ he 
said, ‘‘and I think the wind is rising.’’ Then, 
with his lighted candle in his hand, he went 
slowly up the narrow, winding stairway of the 
old house, and Jan sat down and tried to think. 


I want to think 


‘But we cannot always think when we propose to 


do so. Jan could not separate Helen from his 
business. She dominated every feeling, and he 
let the thought of all her sweetness and ten- 
derness fill his imagination, and carry him on 
the wings of Hope to years of glad and full 
fruition. 

When the clock struck four he woke with a 
start. He had been asleep. The fire was out. 
The candle had burnt itself away. There was 
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a furious wind blowing, and the rain was swash- 
ing against the window panes. And his first 
thought at this hour was of the very thing which 
previously he had refused to notice—the Note of 
Promise. He knew there were matches on the 
sideboard, and he lit one and, went with it in 
his hand to the chimney-piece. The note was 
not there! He then got a candle and searched 
the floor and the whole room. There was no 
trace of it to be found. 

“*It is very strange !’’ he muttered. ‘‘I saw it 
there when I sat down—yes, I am sure it was 
there then, after James left me! What am I 
thinking of? In the daylight I shall easily find 
it, and if not—why, then, James will give me 
another—if I want him to do so.”’ 

And yet he followed his brother up that nar- 
row, winding stairway with a strange sinking of 
the heart. No assurances would dispel it, and 
he lay tossing on his bed until the late day- 
light brought him sleep, and happy dreams of 
Helen. 


II. 


It was near noon when Jan awoke, and he 
found on his breakfast tray a note from his 
brother, saying that he had thought it best to go 
to London at once. Helen and the minister both 
approved this decision, and Jan was too happy 
and too busy not to accept the position. He 


carried out ‘as quickly as possible James’s in- - 


structions about the transfer of his share of the 
business, and then gave himself wholly to the 
preparations for his marriage. Yet, absorbing as 
his love was, he did feel a bitter disappointment 
when, at the last moment, he received a letter 
from James excusing himself from being present 
at the marriage ceremony. ‘‘ But do not carry 
a care on your journey,”’ he added. ‘‘I will be 
at your desk early to-morrow, and for the next 
ten months the prosperity of your business shall 
be my first and my last thought.” 

With this assurance Jan found it easy to give 
himself to Helen and to the delights of travel, and 
the ten months passed in love and sunshine, and 
in a constant variety of happy circumstances. 
They were in Rome when they received a kindly 
reminder of the near termination of their holi- 
day, and an urgent request that Jan would not 
fail to be on time, for James added, ‘‘I have 
now some affairs of my own to attend to.’”’ So 
Jan reached his home on Christmas Eve, and 
the next day the brothers again went over their 
accounts and reckoned their gains. Jan would 

-have put off the settlement, but James said, 
‘“*The day is a good day to us, and our mother 
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thought well of it. We will make a clear ac- 
count this Christmas, Jan, and for the future 
each sail our own ship.”’ 

There was something in the tone of this re- 
mark that struck Jan unpleasantly, and he 
thought also that the minister’s attitude to his 
brother was cold and peculiar, but there had 
been no opportunity for private conversation in 
the joy and stir of their arrival, and James was 
ready with his ledgers as soon as the Christmas 
breakfast was over. Everything was satisfac- 
tory. The summer had been a very prosperous 
one ; the business was in excellent condition, 
and there was a sum of money in the bank 
which astonished and delighted Jan. He tried 
to express his gratitude, but James, with quite 
unnecessary brusqueness, silenced all his at- 
tempts. 

‘‘T have kept my promise and fulfilled my 
duty, Jan, and that is all about it. You have a 
wife, and she will now take my place.”’ 

‘*Never, James. No one can take your 
place.”’ 

‘The thing that has been will be. 
going to marry.”’ 

“Tam right glad, James. 
lassie ?”’ 

‘‘The lady is Miss Sutherland. She has 
money, and is well born. There are other 
reasons—we will talk about them later.’’ 

The ‘‘other reasons’? were made known to 
Jan soon after the new year in an unmistakable 
manner. They were set forth clearly in an ad- 
vertisement in his morning paper, stating that 
Captain David Sutherland and James Vedder were 
joint proprietors of a line of small steamships, 
which would carry passengers and freight be- 
tween St. Andrews and Edinburgh every day, 
winter and summer. Jan was stricken dumb. 
He was virtually ruined. What chance would 
his little sailing craft have against rivals run- 
ning by steam, and able to take passengers and 
freight without regard to wind or weather? The 
wrong, the injustice, the utter abrogation of 
brotherly love, hurt him worse than the loss of 
business and money. He said nothing to Helen, 
but went straight to the minister. 

‘James has been beyond me ever since your 
marriage,’’ said Mr. Murrey. ‘‘ He took up at 
once with the Sutherlands, and we all know that 
the captain is a man without a scruple, and the 
lady no better. James is living with them, and 
I have long thought they had something in 
hand, but anything so shameful and dishonora- 
ble as this, I, nor any other, ever dreamed of.”’ 

The new firm, however, had arranged every- 


I also am 


Who is the happy 
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thing well. The line had three boats, and one 
of them lay at the little pier with her steam 
up, an object of interest to the whole com- 
munity. At first Jan had much sympathy. 
Many of his old customers vowed their goods 
should rot ere they would patronize the new line. 
But the carrying of goods was a daily necessity, 
and friendship is made for great and exceptional 
occasions. The winter storms often prevented 
the sailing of Jan’s schooners, hut Sutherland & 
Vedder's little steamboats went puffing out in 
spite of wind and weather. One by one Jan’s 
friends took advantage of them, and Jan did 
not blame their necessity, nor speak of their de- 
fection. But every month he went backward, 
and astern pathos settled on his once bright and 
happy face. 

He did not go near James, and James did not 
seek him. Both felt that the gulf between them 
was impassable. Jan thought his brother owed 
him some explanation. James was unable to 
make any honorable explanation. He was will- 
ing that Jan should think him miserly, revenge- 
ful, or completely under the influence of the 
Sutherlands ; willing that Jan should believe 
that he had cast away all memories of their 
mother and their early affection. Perhaps, if 
there had been an outspoken quarrel, there 
might have come a reconciliation, but the proud, 
injured silence of Jan gave James an easy way 
out of circumstances he did not care to explain. 
They avoided each other on the street. They 
did not meet at the kirk, for James went with 
the Sutherlands to the kirk they attended, and 
the estrangement grew so absolute that when 
James married Miss Sutherland no notice of the 
event was sent to his brother. 

For nearly three years this unequal contest 
went on; then Jan knew that he must yield. 
He was solvent, but that was all; and a longer 
struggle must be at the risk of others. So after 
the summer business was over he paid every 
shilling he owed, and closed forever the old office 
of ‘‘ Vedder’s Sons.’’ He had then only a few sov- 
ereigns in his pocket, but there was still the three 
thousand pounds he had loaned his brother. ‘‘T 
have always kept this in reserve,’’ he said to 
Helen. ‘‘Now I will follow the desire of my 
heart. T will buy a commission in the army and 
ask for a foreign. appointment.” 

So Jan wrote to his brother. He told him 
that he was ruined ; that he was resolved to leave 
Scotland, and asked him to pay the three thou- 
sand pounds as soon as possible. James took no 
notice of this letter. Jan thought it might have 
fallen into Sutherland’s possession, and he wrote 
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again, and sent the letter by a messenger, who 
put it into James Vedder’s hands. No answer 
came to it. Then Jan went to see his brother. 
As he entered the office James rose from his desk 
and stood silently waiting, as if Jan had been a 
stranger. 

‘‘James,’’ said Jan, with a tremor that was 
answered by the faintest quiver about James’s 
mouth—‘‘James, I am in sore need of the 
money I loaned vou.” 

“What money ?” 

“The three thousand pounds you borrowed 
from me on that Christmas Day we received our 
mother’s fortune.”’ 

‘I borrowed no money from you.”’ 

“¢ James Vedder !”? 

‘If I borrowed money you must have the 
receipt for it. Take it to the cashier and he will 
meet the acknowledgment.” 

‘*T told you I had lost the note.”’ 

“‘When did you lose it?” 

“The night it was given.”’ 

James tarned on his heel with a scornful laugh. 

‘*T wrote you about it,’’ continued Jan. ‘‘You 
said you would renew the promise when vou 
came to my marriage. But you did not come, 
and I believed you would do so as soon as I re- 
turned home. I asked you about it the last 
Christmas we spent together, and you said you 
thought the lost note had been found ; and that 
you would see about it the next day. The next 
day vou went away, and when you came back, 
James—you know what happened then 

“‘T went into business for myself.”’ 

‘‘ James, vou know I gave vou the money. 
What does the note matter? Pay me‘now, for I 
am in great need.”’ 

“Then you must have managed your affairs 
very badly. Produce the note and T will pay all 
it calls for. ‘That is fair; that is business, and 
it is all I have tosay.’’ And he sat down at his 
desk again and became absorbed in his writing. 

This time Jan did not keep silence. His wrong 
was so great that he cried out against it, both to 
heaven and to men. Most people believed him ; 
but few were in a position to offend the firm of 
Sutherland & Vedder. And men grow weary of 
the most just complaints. In a few weeks, Jan 
could feel that he was avoided ; could feel that 
those who had been most effusive in their sym- 
pathy were beginning to blame him for being so 
careless, and even to wonder whether he really 
did lend the money. And beside, James said 
nothing on the subject ; and in the end, the man 
who can keep from explanations carries convic- 
tion. 


a 


‘THE SAME BUGLE THAT CALLED HIM FROM HIS BROKEN SLEEP CALLED ALSO HIS BROTHER TO A 
DESPERATE CONFLICT”? 
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Helen was distracted. She saw her husband 
fretting himself out of health, spirits, public 
sympathy and private liking. And he could 
find no employment. Everyone was disinclined 
to share his ill-fortune, or run the risk of making 
powerful enemies by aiding him. In the old 
Vedder house there began to be poverty and need 
of many things. Over and over the furniture was 
moved, the carpet lifted, and every crack and 
crevice examined for ihe lost note; but it could 
not be found. Jan came to firmly believe that 
his brother had returned to the room while he 
slept and stolen it. 

Slowly but surely Jan’s poverty and mental 
misery deepened. As the elder of the two bro- 
thers, the Vedder house had been left to him, but 
the day at last came when he must ell it. He 
went out one day and saw the bills advertising 
the sale, and the effect on his wretched mental 
condition was calamitous. He climbed the old 
stairway in a hot fever, and by midnight he was 
delirious. The sale, nevertheless, took place, 
and James Vedder bought the home. But he 
sent Helen word that there was no need to hurry 
their removal until her husband was better ; for 
James was far too shrewd to do anything which 
would outrage public opinion. Indeed, he man- 
aged to give the impression that he had bought 
the house simply to prevent his brother being 
disturbed during his illness. And people forgot 
Jan’s wrongs and praised James for his thought- 
ful behavior. 

One stormy night, when the disease was at its 
height, Helen sat by Jan’s side. She was alone, 
and it was about two hours after midnight. She 
was watching solemnly Jan’s death-like face. 
Slowly he opened his eyes and looked at her. 
Then his lips moved, and Helen bent close to 
then. 

““T have found the notc,’’ he whispered. 
is behind the marble slab 
piece—about the middle.’”’ 

She looked steadily at Jan; his eyes were clear 
and reasonable. Then she went to the chimney- 
piece and examined it. There was indeed a crack 
or crevice between the wall and the marble, a 
crack in one place wide enough for the point of 
her finger. She got a pair of scissors, and slightly 
opening them, felt along the crack, peradventure 
there should be anything there. When she drew 
them out their points held a piece of brownish 
paper, and she heard from the bed a sharp, shrill 
cry of joy. A glance at it was sufficient. She 
was at Jan’s side in a moment. ‘‘It is here! 
It is here! Oh, Jan, it is here !’ she cried, ina 
soft, happy voice, kissing him with every word: 


Tt 
of the chimney- 
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‘Now get well, my dear one. There is new life 
for you and for me in this bit of paper.”’ 

Then Jan fell asleep, and when he awoke he 
thought he had a dream. 

“It is a dream come true,” said Helen, witha 
‘passionate gratitude. ‘‘But oh, Jan! how did 
you remember—or see—or who told you?” 

‘*T saw,” he answered. ‘‘ Just when my body 
seemed to be dying my soul was strangely alive, 
and I was conscious of an intense wish to know 
‘before I died where that lost note was. Then 
there was a sudden clearness, and with the eyes 
of my spiritual body I saw the bit of paper be- 
hind the marble. Let doctors say how this thing 
could be; I only know it was, and that I ama 
‘saved man.”’ 

‘But how did it get into that queer place ?”’ 

“The wind was blowing. furiously that night, 
and when I stood with James at the open door of 
the'room, it came swirling up the stairway; or, 
James came back to the room and found me 
asleep, and the temptation came ; but he was not 
bad enough to burn the note, so he hid it there 
and thought he would decide in the future what 
to do with it. The Sutherlands gave him the list 
the wrong way—but I think the wind was to 
blame ; I hope so.”’ , 

‘* Yes,”’ Bud Helen. 
was the wind.’ 

Jan's convalescence was not now difficult. Ie 
was anticipating the full clearance of his good 
name and the new life to which he was resolved 
to go. When he was yet weak, James politely 
reminded Helen that they were in the house on 
sufferance, and that their early removal would be 
convenient. Jan answered this letter in person. 
He had an interview first with his lawyer, and 
they went together to Sutherland & Vedder's 
office. Both of the men were there when Jan 
entered. His colorless face and emaciated figure 
would have been pitiful but for the air of con- 
scious power and retribution, which gave dignity 
to his presence—a power James felt, but had no 
time to analyze. 

Captain Sutherland said, “Good morning, Mr. 
Vedder ; Iam glad to sce you out again.’ James 
turned white and sick, and tossed some papers 
about, and was in such mental tumult as left him 
incapable of sensible decision. Jan bowed to 
Sutherland and looked at his brother steadily. 

‘‘ James,’’ he said, ‘‘ pay me the three thousand 
pounds you owe me. I want the interest also ; 
and I want the whole within three days.”’ 

Captain Sutherland laid down the paper he was 
reading and stood up, looking from one brother 
to the other. James was aware of this scrutiny, 


‘¢ Let us decide that it 
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and he said, angrily, ‘‘ You have had your an- 
swer before. I have nothing further to say.”’ 

‘‘But I have. Will you pay me what you owe 
me?”’ . 

“‘T do not owe you a penny piece—not a far- 
thing.” 

‘*T loaned you three thousand pounds, at four 
per cent. interest, on that Christmas Day our 
mother appointed, and you gave me your note 
for it.’’ 

‘*T gave you no note. 
you were not just out from a sick bed I would 

“Stop, James. Mr. Frazer, show James Ved- 
der the note he gave me.”’ 

Then the lawyer produced the dooming bit of 
paper. Captain Sutherland read it, then put on 
his hat and left the office without a word. He 
had not decided what he would do in the mat- 
ter, and he was not going to say anything with- 
out consideration. James was speechless ; his 
heart failed him.; he threw up his hands and 
closed his eyes. In a moment Jan was at his 
side. ‘‘I have no wish to hurt you, James— 
brother,’’ he said; ‘‘I only want my money— 
that is most necessary to me now. I will say 
nothing of your denial. Iam going away, and 
what people think of me matters not. I would 
not injure you among your townsfolk ; you know 
that.”” . 

‘*When do you want the money ?”’ 

‘In three days.” 

‘*T will send it to you within that time.’’ He 
felt that ruin had come to him, and a dour, 
stubborn strength crept into his heart and gavea 
defiant air to his speech and manner. 

“Then we shall meet no more. For our 
mother’s sake, I forgive you, James,’’ and he 
held out his hand ; but James either did not see 
the act of grace, or he purposely avoided it. 

The promise of the money was, however, kept; 
by what means, Jan did not ask. In less thana 
week he went away from his native town—went 
without farewells, or much attention ; and no one 
but the minister knew anything about his busi- 
ness, or his destination. 

Not one word did he say regarding his broth- 
er’s dishonorable conduct; but the stranger 
whom James had chosen instead of his brother 
was not so reticent. For, after consideration, 
Captain Sutherland had decided to take the high- 
est possible moral ground. The necessity of 
raising such a large sum of money had com- 
pelled James to mortgage his wife’s house and 
estate, and she was in an inconsolable temper on 
the subject The captain sympathized with his 
sister. Beside, the firm could now do without 


Confound it, sir! if 
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Vedder. Vedder’s trade was secured. And a 
partner who had been compelled to disgorge 
money was contemptible in his eyes. He saw, 
too, that his social status might be greatly ele- 
vated by a righteous indignation against James 
Vedder’s scoundrelly and unbrotherly behavior. 
He expressed himself freely on the subject, and 
after such expression could hardly avoid severing 
his business relations with James. This con- 
summation was quickly carried out; for James’s 
wife fretted herself into typhoid fever, and after 
some days of suffering, died in delirious moaning 
over her mortgaged estate. There was then no 
family tie to bind the two men; and the captain 
saw that the business tie could be broken to his 
social and financial advantage. 

Thus it happened that in a few months after 
Jan’s disappearance, his brother James also 
went away. Nobody knew when he went, and 
nobody asked any questions about his depart- 
ure. He had failed miserably, and brought sud- 
den ruin on himself, and Scotsmen give the un- 
fortunate and the dead the same privilege of 
silence. Yet cruel and wicked as James Vet- 
der had been, he was not wholly without natural 
affection, for the night before he left he went 
through the old home and wept in its empty 
rooms, and wished with all his heart to be a boy 
again at his mother’s knees. 

* * * * * * 

More than twenty years passed after these 
events, and their story may be passed without 
comment. It is the end of life that tells, and 
Jan and James Vedder, by a gracious predesti- 
nation, came to the end together. Jan had re- 
alized his hopes, and, as a soldier, traveled far 
and wide, and was one bitterly cold morning 
with his troop in a pass of the Himalay Moun- 
tains. James was in the ranks of a company 
which had just arrived ag a reinforcement. He, 
too, had seen many countries, and been through 
great suffering and poverty, but he had no idea 
that the same bugle that called him from his 
broken sleep called also his brother to a des- 
perate conflict for the possession of a certain hill 
of great importance to both sides. The fight- 
ing continued all day, but at sunsct the enemy 
were driven back, and pursued by the victors 
until darkness brought a truce. The dead and 
the wounded lay upon the hillside, but the flag of 
England floated from the summit of the mount. 
A man lay with his hand clasping the flagstaff. 
It was James Vedder. Near him an officer had 
fallen mortally wounded. It was Jan Vedder. 
The two men had been together in the triumph, 
their hands had met as they planted the flag 
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upon the wall, they had’fallen together while it 
waved above them in its tattered glory. Then 
they looked into each other’s eyes and remem- 
bered, and Jan cried out : 

‘James! James! My brother James !"’ 

“Jan! Jan! My brother Jan!’ 

There was a little pause while the men slightly 
rallied, and then Jan said : 

‘*We came into the world together, James.’ 

*- We shall go out together, Jan.”’ 

“Thank God !’ 

“Jan, we had the same dear mother 

“* Thank God for that, James !”’ 

‘We said the same prayers at ‘ther knee, 
Jan.’ 

“*T remember, James.” 

““ We were school laddies together.”’ 

‘* Yes, yes—happy days!” 

‘* We are both Scotland’s lads.” 

‘* God be thanked !”’ 


“We have both served our country,’’ James 
Went on. 


’ 


yp? 


_ We are both dying for her—we could not 
die better.» , 
is hen James painfully crept closer and touched 
a brother’s hand. 


? . : 
Bid ae he said, eagerly, ‘‘ have you forgiven 


‘‘Long ago! Long, long ago! James, come 
closer, laddie !’ 

‘“Good-by, Jan !’ 

“No; not good-by ! We are going—home to- 
gether. Won't our mother be glad !’ 

“ Jan—Jan—do—you—hear—me ?”’ 

There was no answer. 

In the gray dawn of the next morning a line 
of scarlet parted the mists of the mountain. 
They were a body of soldiers to care for the 
wounded and to bury thedead. They trod tothe 
sound of a muffled drum and the shrill plaining 
of flutes, and they stopped at the flagstaff, where 
they found Jan and James Vedder fast in the 
sleep of death. Their cheeks were close together, 
their hands tightly clasped, and the Hag blowing 
out above them. To the dull roll of the funeral 
musie they laid them together in one grave, 
spread the mold over their bloody tartans, and 
then left them on the lonely hill, watched by 
the hoary, cloud-capped Himalays. Down in 
the valley there was the call of bugles and the 
tramp of marching men, and all the stir of an 
army preparing for battle, but all over Christen- 
dom the Christmas bells were traveling from hill 
to hill, ringing peace and good will to men. 
And Jan and James Vedder were spending 
Christmas together—at home. 


IY IS A VOICE. 


By Hl. N. CRELLIN, 


Wuar sound is this, that fills the soul with gladness, 
That stirs the pulse, and carols to the sky? 
Then strikes anon the tender chord of sadness, 
And melts the hearts, and floods the brimming eye? 
What sound is this, so sweet, so full, so thrilling, 
Springing from earth, soaring so high above? 
Can some pure angel for our sake be willing 
To learn our passions, and express our love? 

Our love of home, the deepest source of feeling. 
That makes us weep, and bids us to rejoice ! 
What sound thus comes to each and all appealing ? 

There is no sound but one—it is a voiee ! 


It is a voice, whose bell-like tones are ringing ! 
It is a voice, whose wondrous charm we share. 
Tt is a woman’s voice, that, sweetly singing, 
Comforts the sad, and smooths the brow of care! 
From sordid mart, from varied fields of duty, 
From arid law, from physie’s dark domain, 
Priest, lawyer, wise physician, merchant, beauty, 
Throng in to listen to the magie strain. 
This is a gift divine that sorrow lightens ! 
It is a natal dower most rare and choice. 
It is a joy that each enjoyment heightens ! 
It is a mighty power—it is a voice ! 
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MAUDE ADAMS. 
IN “ THE LITTLE MINISTER.” 


SOL SMITH RUSSELL. 
IN “A BACHELOR'S ROMANCE.” 


PLAYS AND PLAYERS. 


MAUDE ADAMS. 


WHEN it was announced last season that Mr. 
Charles Frohman had decided to take Maude 
Adams out of John Drew’s company and make a 
star of her, the news was received with some mis- 
givings. It was feared by many that while Miss 
Adams was a sweet and graceful actress and ex- 
cellent as a leading lady, she would not be quite 
strong nor powerful enough to stand alone. But 
Mr. Frohman was right, and ‘‘ The Little Minis- 
ter,’’ in which Miss Adams is playing Babbie, the 
principal character, is a decided success. The 
play, a dramatization of Mr. Barrie’s well known 
novel of the same name, is one that requires the 
able interpretation given it by Mr. Frohman’s 
company, for Lord Rintaul’s daughter, Lady Bar- 
dara, is not a character compatible with one’s 
idea of a Scotch lassie; but a very charming 
maiden it is, of whatever nationality, under Miss 
Adams’s charming impersonation. In the dis- 
guise of a gypsy—and, by the way, a gypsy in 
the mind of a Scotchman seems to be the very 
essence of ungodliness—she seeks to save the 
weavers from the British soldiers, whose plans 


she learned from her father and lover. She meets 
Garin Dishart, the beloved ‘‘ little minister,’’ in 
the wood, where he has come to scatter the vil- 
lage watchers, and prevails upon him in the 
most engaging feminine way to unwittingly give 
the signal to the weavers. Here begins the trou- 
ble. The minister cannot resist falling in love 
with Babbie any more than can the audience, and 
after a week of apparently accidental meetings 
he braves the displeasure of his congregation and 
stays away from prayer meeting, at which all the 
villagers are assembled, to seck for Babbie in the 
wood, where he believes she is being worried by 
one of his congregation, Rob Dow. This Rob 
Dow is aman whom Mr. Dishart has befriended 
and lifted up, and some very good acting is done 
by George Fawcett, who fills this réle. Mr. Ede- 
son, as the minister, has a réle difficult to fill, 
namely, that of serious comedy. He wins the 
applause of the audience when deciding between 
his prayer meeting and Babdbie, and in other 
places, but Miss Adams is, as she was intended 
to be, the star of the play. In the wood, when 
in danger of being taken by the soldiers, she de- 
clares herself Mr. Dishart’s wife, and as he does 
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JULIA ARTHUR, 
IN “A LADY OF QUALITY.” 


not, to his own intense surprise, deny it, they 
are married in accordance with the Scotch law. 
They do not think of this until the end of the 
play, and the discovery by Lord Rintaul that this 
sso brings out some fine acting. As the gypsy 
maiden, nothing more bewitching and lovable 
than Miss Adams can be pictured. Her chief 
charms are her modesty and her originality, and 
the expressiveness of her face is wonderful. She 
is certainly a success in her new departure, and 
‘“The Little Minister’’ will undoubtedly play to 
well-filled houses. 
SOL SMITH RUSSELL. 


Like Maude Adams and ‘‘ The Little Min- 
ister,’? Sol Smith Russell and ‘‘A Bachelor’s 
Romance’’ furnish an excellent and appropri- 
ate combination of actor and play. They seem 
to have been made for one another, and both 
acquit themselves very well. The actor is good, 
and the play, written by Martha Morton, is 
good. ‘‘A Bachelor’s Romance’’ treats of a 
middle-aged man who falls in love with a young 
girl, unconsciously at first, and who, when he 
awakes to the fact, puts aside his desire of win- 
ning her because he thinks it is useless, and 
does all he can to help another suitor much 
younger than he. After awhile the bachelor dis- 
covers that his own love is reciprocated, and he 
forthwith marries the young girl. Although this 
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theme is not exactly new, it has been treated by 
Miss Morton in an original and highly pleasing 
manner. It is, on the whole, a delightful com- 
edy. Mr. Russell is excellent as the bachelor, 
bringing out all the delicacy and subtlety the 
character calls for. 


JULIA ARTHUR. 


Julia Arthur, who is presenting Frances Hodg- 
son Burnett’s ‘‘A Lady of Quality’’ in various 
cities, is an actres8‘of charming personality and 
spotless character. Her face is of an Oriental type, 
depicting at a glance power, nervous force and 
intelligence. She has always taken life and her 
stage work as more than an occupation. It has 
been- a sleepless ambition,-and that has consti- 
tuted her success. “She is a‘brave woman. ‘ She 
faces the world and fights her battle alone. She 
earned her position without the aid of influence, 
and is proud of the fact that she had to struggle 
for all she attained. As-a woman she is differ- 
ent from many others‘in the profession. She 
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AMELIA BINGHAM. 
APPEARING IN “‘ NATURE.” 


never talks about the stage when away from it. 
“Tf an actress,’ she says, ‘‘is never herself, 
but lives as an assumed character, she will soon 
become little more than a confirmed poseuse, an 
affected creature who, never being natural, can- 
not expect to be ready to take on with fresh and 
vigorous spirit a decided character. She must 
have herself under such control that she can 
adapt herself to fit the part she assumes. She 
must possess the ability which will come to her 
through experience of being the character, with 
her own personality left out.’’ 
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MADGES. 


A CHRISTMAS STORY. 


““T say, Madge, there’s a jolly little fir-tree 
over here—just the thing for your Christmas- 
tree’? said Tom Granby, a lad of ten, as, boy- 
like, he scrambled up a bank and looked over a 
hedge into a plantation of fir, spruce and the 
like. 

Then he lifted up his five-year-old sister to 
take a peep—Harry, his younger brother, 
mounting up after. 

‘There it is,’’ said he, pointing it out ; ‘‘just 
the thing, and we might have it, perhaps, for 
the asking. ’Twould save money to have one 
given us—eh, Harry? ’Twould make the fruit 
finer. I’d ask Mr. Crosby if he wasn’t such a 
crosspatch !’’ 

“It?s a beauty !’’ said five-year-old Madge, 
admiringly, and then 

‘‘T say, here he comes,’’ spoke Tom, under 
his breath. ‘‘Run and ask him, Madge, if he 
will please give it you; he’d not say ‘No’ to 
such a teeny-weeny as you,’’ said he, setting the 
mite down on her feet and putting her forward. 

And she, with the innocent boldness of a child 
who had seldom been denied any babyish re- 
quest, tripped off to meet the gentleman coming 
up the country lane in the sunshine. He was a 
tall, stern, unhappy-looking, middle-aged man, 
with a stick. 

‘* Please, sir, will you dive me a Chismas-tree 
for my merry Chismas? Tom says there’s one 
over there, just the fing,’’ lisped wee Madge, 
stopping before him and looking up into his face. 

“Ah! and what may your name be, little 
lady ?”’? asked Mr. Crosby, peering down at her. 

‘“Madge. Tom calls me Teeny-weeny, oh, 
89 often! but, of course, that isn’t my name,”’ 
was the answer, giving her head a little jerk, 
which set all her pretty brown curls dancing. 


‘ 


” 


Madge! He had a sister Madge once upon 
a time, long ago, who used to call him Bob, 
and followed him about everywhere, like this 
little one did those brothers of hers spying at 
her up the lane—he and Harry. Now Harry 
was sleeping, a brave young soldier, in a foreign 
grave; and Madge was Mr. Crosby came 
back from his faded dream and asked of the 
child, scanning him silently, with pretty brown 
eyes: ‘‘And so Bob thinks he can see a tree 
just the thing in the plantation ?”’ 

“Oh! not Bob, I said Tom; that’s my big 
brother, and Harry is the other,’’ answered 
Madge, glancing away up the lane at the two 
lads slyly laughing down at her. 

“Tom and Harry—it sounds very like Bob 
and Harry,’’ said Mr. Crosby, half to himself. 
To his wee companion he said: ‘‘ Well, now, 
suppose you were to come to-morrow morning, 
at any time, and see my gardener about it? 
Choose any tree you like, and he will plant it 
for you, just ready. What do you say, little 
Madge?’ And the name seemed like music on 
his lips, because of that other little Madge of 
long ago. 

‘*Oh, thank you, sir! it will be just nice !’’ 

She gave a pleased little jig and tripped away 
to the two waiting for her. 

Mr. Crosby, with a sort of mistiness in his 
eyes, turned in at a side gate into the planta- 
tion. The prattle of a child, very like the 
chime of silver bells, fell on his ear as he 
walked and mused, and out of it rang the 
words, soft and clear— 

‘¢ He wasn’t a bit cross.”’ 

He knit his brows, but it did him good to 
know that the children did not think him what 
the village people said he was: cross by name 
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and nature, too. Then he wandered back to his 
lonely houge, a wee shadow Madge, as it sectned 
to him, trotting by his side all the way. 

‘So, little lady, you’ve come for your tree,”’ 
said he the next morning, crossing the lawn, as 
Madge and her brothers, led a roundabout way 


from the plantation by the gardener, appeared at. 


the front of Crosby Hall, as Mr. Croby’s place 
was called. The gardener carricd a mite of a fir 
tree, planted in a by no means large tubful of 
earth. ‘What made you choose that bit of a 
thing?’ asked Mr. Crosby, pointing at it with 
his stick. 

Madge flushed, as over a fault. 

‘*Well, you see, sir,’’ said Tom, answering for 
her, ‘‘she’s only a teeny-weeny, so she ought ta 
have a teeny-weeny tree,’ with « mischievous 
glance at Madge; ‘‘and beside Tere he 
-stopped. 

‘*Yes, my boy, and beside? 
like half-speeches.”’ 

“Well, we haven’t got money enough to buy 
things for a very large tree.” 

“Tom’s only got ten cents and I five cents,”’ 
blurted out Harry, before Tom could screw his 
face into a frown and stop him. 

‘Tisn’t much, but I think we can do it pretty 
grandly with such a jolly tree for nothing,’’ ob- 
served Tom then, as next best to stopping him. 

‘And I shall have my Chismas-tree and my 
merry Chismas in two more days. When will 
you have your Chismas-trees and merry Chis- 
mas?”’ repeating the magic words, as if she loved 
to speak them, said Madge, glancing up at Mr. 
Crosby, who stood toying with her brown curls. 

“¢T shall have no merry Christmas, much more 
a Christmas-tree,’? was the almost stern reply. 

“Oh!? Madge looked first at her brothers, 
and then at her tree admiringly.  ‘*Come and 
have part of mine,’’ spoke the mite, flashing up 
her baby glances coaxingly at him. ‘ Ife may, 
mayn’t he?’ said she, with a look at Tom. 

You shouldn’t say ‘he’; you should say 
‘Mr. Crosby,’ ’? corrected Tom. 

“Yes, sir, come; “twill be a babvish affair ; 
still, mother says Christmas is a time of give- 
and-take, you know, because of the first Christ- 
mas,”’ and Tom gave a confidential nod.’ ‘* Well, 
youre giving us the tree, and we'd like vou to 
come and share our fun.’?) And Tom drew him- 
self up as if he'd made a fine speech. 

“But who are you? [don’t even know where 
you live! 

“Father's a lawyer in Hilton, only we live 
out here because rent is cheaper. You see, we 
aren’t rich in anything but, but a 


Finish ; I don't 
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‘* Children ?”’ suggested Mr. Crosby. _ 

‘“Yes; we have six younger than me—I’m 
the seventh ; but father says the more the mer- 
rier, because of the love.” 

‘‘Love makes Chismas,’’ piped little Madge. 
‘Have you got any at your home?’ 

“No !’—a very blank ‘*No !’ to such a ques- 
tion. 

“Then come to my home; we have—oh, so 
much there for everybody ! 

**Thanks, dear; we shall see.”’ So he dis- 
missed the happy young things. . 

‘““We have—oh, so much there for every- 
body !’ seemed to ring through the lonely house 
in childish tones, as Mr. Crosby paced his din- 
ing-room to and fro, where his sister Madge’s 
step and voice had not made music since she of- 
fended him and went out to the home of another. 
Now that other was dead, and only the home left 
to her and some children. 

‘*A little boy to see you, sir,’’ said a servant, 
peeping in upon him. 

“ Ah, show hin in.”’ 

‘*Mamma sent you this, sir This was a 
note, which Tom put into his hand, with a bow. 

‘* Ah, yes, a note asking me to a Christmas- 
tree party,’’ said he, after reading it. 

“‘Thank you, I will come.’’ So he accepted 
his invitation. 

What a dream of peace —or, rather, of longing 
for peace—was that party to him ; laughing with 
the children over the crackers, wondering over 
the many little articles it takes to deck a 
Christinas-tree, and how tiny tapers will persist 
in going out again and again, even on a Christ- 
mas-tree ; and, last of all, guessing or pretend- 
ing to guess—for he knew the secret well enough 
—who could have sent them each a_ present 
packed in paper from Hilton, which the servant 
brought in just as he was leaving. 

This was Christmas Eve, and on Christmas 
Day followed the return visit of Madge and her 
two brothers to Mr. Crosby ; when that gentle- 
man’s heart was so full of that love whieh he 
thought dead and gone, and which kept erying : 
‘Madge, come back, come back !”’ 

“Oh, who is that pretty girl Mr. Crosby?" 
asked Madge, as he and his young guests went 
the round of the dining-room, after dimmer, look- 
ing at the pictures. 

‘“That is my sister Madge.” 
Crosby. 

‘Where is she? Why isn’t she here, and ber 
doggie, too ?”’ for the picture-child clasped adog 
in her arms. 

‘* Because—because I’ ve never asked her | 


” 


answered Mr. 


‘* PLEASE, SIR, WILL YOU DIVE ME A CHISMAS TREE 
FOR MY MERRY CHISMAS?”’ 


and her doggie is dead. I'll show you his grave 
in the plantation some day,’’ and Mr. Crosby 
turned his head away. 

‘‘Are you crying about your Madge and her 
doggie ?’’ inquired the tender little soul, slipping 
her hand into his. ‘‘Why don’t you send for 
her back? She’d make you a merry Chismas, 
same as I do in my home.”’ 

The picture-Madge seemed to whisper the 
same question to him in the silent room, after 


his young guests were gone, and late that night, 
with the Christmas stars peeping in at him, he 
sat down and wrote: ‘‘Come home to me, 
Madge—home to Crosby Hall, and bring the 
young ones ; then we will try to live over the 
old life in the new—a new life and a new year.’’ 
And she came back ; what is more, she and 
her brother gave wee Madge a third name, the 
sweetest of all—‘‘The Peace-maker’’— which, 
the child herself said, was ‘‘a bit of Chismas.”’ 


CHRISTMAS MORNING, 


AN AMERICAN PRINCESS.* 


-By EVELYN RAYMOND, 
CHAPTER VI. 


AT THE FAIRY SPRING, 


Ounron’s broncho, the West Wind, traveled 
well. Within five minutes after leaving the sta- 
ble he had borne his master well out of the gayly- 
illuminated city into the quiet of the night, and 
the rider looked up to calculate the hour by the 
stars overhead. 

‘¢ There will be time, ample time,’’ he thought, 
yet urged his steed ahead as if his errand were a 
desperate one. Then he leaned forward and 
whispered in the West Wind’s ear, whereat it 
seemed as if the creature had become endowed 
with human understanding, for he increased his 
pace to actual flight, yet. managed to step so 
lightly upon the dirt road that 
his hoofbeats were scarcely 
audible. 

Yet, light as these were, 
there was somebody to listen 
to and be guided by them. 
This was Long Mark—Mark 
‘Corlear, by rights—a man who 
had heard his full name so 
seldom that he had almost for- ° 
gotten it; a man who had 
traveled all over the globe, 
and found himself at home in 
every corner of it, but who 
was rather more at home, he 
was wont to admit, among the 
wide stretches of the Pacific 
‘coast than anywhere else in 
the world. 

For purposes of his own he, 
too, was riding, on that eve- 
ning, over the short-cut trail 
to San’ Paula ranch ; and, be- 
ing the most sociable fellow 
_in the world, he heard and 
welcomed the faint sounds 
that told him he was to have 
company on the road. So it 
happened that, when riding at 
fiercest speed, with head bent 
forward and eyes half shut in 
a wicked glee, Coyote Jack 
heard himself suddenly accost- 
ed and the rhythm of another 
animal’s footfalls keeping time 


to the West Wind’s. 
* Begun in the October number. 


‘*Halloo, friend! Whither so fast?’ 

Ouleon recognized the voice. He and its owner 
had met before, and there was no love lost be- 
tween them. He made no response, and dug his 
heels into the broncho’s sides. 

Long Mark caught his breath. 

‘Gracious ! don’t ’pear to hanker for com- 
pny. H’m! I won’t bother him, but Ill just 
ride after an’ see who ’tis that’s so glum on a 
night when the milk of human kindness, et 
cetera, ought to be a-flowin’ if ever. Ketch ’em, 
Ichabod! Fetch ’em out !’’ 

The gaunt, swift-limbed beast named Ichabod 


‘THE UNSUSPECTING OULEON TOOK A PAPER PARCEL FROM THE BREAST OF 
HIS BUCKSKIN GARMENT.”’ 
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“A TINY FLAME SHOT UP AND SHE HELD THE BIT OF WAX CLOSE TO 
MARK’S FACE.,”’ 


responded royally. Te had been longing to 
stretch his legs at a different speed, and had al- 
ready resented his master’s mooning along over 
a road that offered a fine chance of exercise to 
the old racer. With a little toss of his ungainly 
head he sprang forward. 

“Go it, my son! You’re about as graceful as 
that there cow in the crockery shop I’ve heern 
tell of, but you get there! Fetch ’em out!” 

Ouleon set his teeth and flew forward. His 
quick ear had caught the sounds of the follower, 
and he had chosen solitude. 

**Ps-t-t-oop ’ he whispered or whistled, and 
the broncho did his best. 

Long Mark’s blood rose in his veins. Though 
the distance was considerable between them and 
the night only a starlit one, the air was so clear 
and the stars shone with such brilliancy that he 
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could distinguish the dim out- 
line of the fleeing horseman, 
and perceive that he was cer- 
tainly running away. 
“Im! that looks bad. 
What’s he been doing that he 
~den’t want to see Long Mark? 
You bet, Ichy, my son, ’tain’t 
nothin’ very high-toned. He’s 
an Injun. Dern an Injun, 
anyway ! If he’d been a white 
man, I’d a-took the hint an’ 
concluded he knew his own 
business same’s I know mine. 
But them snakes! I just guess 
I'll keep up the chase. That 
there yonder beast’s a bronc’. 
Ichy—good, good as they make 
?em; but you, my son—what 
do you say to rememberin’ 
Araby the blest, where you 
first kicked flies off your nozzle 
— eh? Go it—go!”’ 
And Ichabod went such 4 
pace that the broncho was 
overtaken with an ease that 
made Ouleon ready to kill this 
tormenting intruder, who whis- 
tled and sang as he came along- 
side, and nonchalantly affected 
to think the whole affair a 
Noche Buena joke. 
“H’m! well, I ’low you 
clipped it right well ; but, you 
see, you ain’t in it! This here 
horse of mine, he’s a globe- 
trotter. He’s tried hoofin’ it 
over every kind of soil old 
mother earth has spread around, and he’s learned 
the trick of each. Nice night, ain’t it? My! 
how the stars shine! Goin’ far—hey ?”’ 

“ce No.”?’ 


“Don’t know as I be, nuther. Did think 


some o’ clickin’ it over to San’ Pauly. Boss is 
an old friend o’ mine, but—friends! My gra- 
cious! they’re thicker’n blueberries. Got an- 


other livin? on a ranch—raisins, olives and wal- 
nuts—right over yonder, *bout ten mile. Hires 
it off the boss, of course. May change my mind 
an’ go there first. Only did think I’d like a 
drink out of Fairy Spring. Know that place? 
Course you do. Everybody in these parts does. 
I’m! that reminds me. Ain’t remembered to 
introduce myself. Never too late to mend. I’m 
Long Mark ; who’re you?” 


The Indian pretended not to hear. He rode 
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forward at the same reckless pace, with down- 
bent head and eyes scanning the ground as if 
searching for traces of something. This angered 
Mark Corlear. He had already recognized the 
other, even as he had been recognized, but he 
did. not suggest this till he had stooped and 
glanced into the averted face of his companion. 

“H’m! ex-ackly, Coyote Jack. I thought 
so. He’s too tall a feller to hide his light under 
a bushel. Well, Coyote, you don’t look pleased. 
You look—well, to put it plain—ugly. I’low 
most of us is when we’re riled. An’ it would 
rile me to be chased if I didn’t want to be. 

. Howsomever, no harm’s done. I’ll just ride on 
to the spring, an’ then we'll part company. 
How’s everything down your way ?”’ 

Ouleon straightened himself in his saddle, and 
let the West Wind walk. So did Long Mark 
with Ichabod. The Indian watched his chance 
and loped forward again. Mark was with him 
neck and neck. Then Ouleon resigned himself 
to the inevitable with stolid indifference. 

‘*T said how’s everything ?—meaning business. 
Hear you’re making money out of government ; 
clearing off vermin. Well, that’s good. Hope 
the government’ ll keep at it till it ’radicates ver- 
min of all kinds—two-legged and otherwise. Say, 
this road’s been improved since I was here last. 
Travel it often ?’’ 

“ No. ” 

Their horses, themselves well knowing the trail 
and the delicious draught that marked its half 
length, fell into a gentle trot and proceeded ami- 
cably side by side, even if their riders were hos- 
tile, till this trail grew so narrow and so steadily 
upward that only one could pass over it at a time. 
Long Mark took the lead. He was perfectly 
aware that in so doing he exposed himself to the 
treachery of the Indian behind him, but his pur- 
pose was to disarm suspicion and learn by strat- 
egy the other’s errand. 

‘Strange to me that I seem to know he’s bent 
on some deviltry,’’ he reflected. ‘Yet not so 
strange, nuther. There may be good Injuns, but 
T ain't never met none—not yet, an’ I’ve trav- 
cled quite a jog, too.”’ 

In a few moments they were at the spring. A 
lovely spot where the trees grew thick and lux- 
urious and the ferns were knee-deep. Long Mark 
threw himself from his saddle with a sigh of de- 
light and face downward amid the bracken, reach- 
ing over the rocky edge of its natural basin to 
drink of the icy water. Then he let Ichabod 
drink, and afterward made room for the others, 
seating himself on a fallen eucalyptus to enjoy 
the beautiful scene. 
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‘* Queer, ain’t it, Coyote? Ican’t never seem 
to get tired of nature. Purtiest old gal in the 
universe, she is. Purtier even than that there 
Tulity of your folks that you call ‘the princess.’ 
By the way, how is she?’ 

Ouleon scowled and lifted his dark face from 
the spring where he had been drinking. 

““As my race always is! Suffering at the 
hands of yours. Curse it !’”’ 

‘‘H’m! that depends upon the p’int of view, 
don’t it? I’ve seen a purty considerable of suf- 
fering amongst our sort when some of you red 
devils got your dander and your underhanded- 
ness up, but—no matter. Seem to keep your 
language good as ever. Still hope to be a ‘big 
Injun’ some day and take a show in the general 
fights down to Washington? That’s what I heard 
about you afore I went to Asia last time.’’ 

‘‘What Ouleon, son of the king, hopes or fears 
is nothing to you! One thing only do my peo- 
ple owe to yours. That vou, or your forefathers, 
‘sent your priests among us and taught us the 
speech that means—feelings in your ears. We 
are quick to learn, Long Mark, and we remember 
what we learn.”’ 

‘‘Good enough! Well, I'll not bother you no 
longer. I don’t talk no such good book lan- 
guage as you an’ your Tulity do; but I under- 
stand ‘feelings’ all the same, and you remember 
that, too: So Ichy an’ I'll jog down hill again. 
T’ll travel to San’ Pauly sometime else, but if 
you get there before I do just tell ’em I’m 
a-comin’, too. Good night. Good luck.” 

Ouleon heaved a sigh of relief—heaved it a 
trifle too soon, for Mark’s ears were keen, and he 
heard it. He had not, indeed, intended to re- 
treat very far, but to wait and watch for Ouleon’s 
next movement. That sigh convinced him, in 
some inexplicable manner, that he had best re- 
main as closely as possible to the spot, and yet 
unseen. How to do this? He knew a way. 

A few rods down the scrub oaks and manzani- 
tas gave him friendly shelter, and into the thick 
of these he forced the obedient Ichabod. Then 
he, too, stooped and whispered in the animal’s 
ear, in the fashion that Oulcon had set some time 
before ; when, immediately, a curious thing oc- 
curred. Ichabod kept on stepping, stepping up 
and down lightly and more lightly, till the sound 
of his hoof-beats was as of a horse retreating fur- 
ther and further away. Yet he did not advance 
a pace. 

“Good boy, Ichy ! Smart boy. Arab trick’s 
good as anInjun’s. Little better, too, sir. Guess 
we ’bout out-Injuned the Injun. Now for the 
next move. I’d feel meaner’n a coyote myself 
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a-doin’ this if he were anything but a redskin. 
But nothin’s too mean that helps a white man 
understand them! So long.’’ 

He drew a glass from his pocket and fitted it 
to his eye, focussing it through the branches upon 
the Indian, who stood upright in the clear space 
about the spring. Even in that light the glass 
rendered objects visible at a distance. 

The action was none too soon. At that instant 
the unsuspecting Ouleon took a paper parcel from 
the breast of his buckskin garment, and, having 
plugged both outlet and inlet, emptied the con- 
tents of the parcel into the pool of water thus 
formed in the spring basin. Then hestirred this 
with a stick and softly retreating, led his bron- 
cho back behind the eucalyptus trunks. 

‘‘The rattlesnake! He’s—poisoned—the— 
spring !’’ 


CHAPTER VII. 
A FRUSTRATED CRIME. 

Tuar horrified cry rang clearly out and ar- 
rested the outstretched hand of the girl, as she 
already knelt beside the pool, sending her star- 
tled to her feet. It reached David Eliot ascend- 
ing the slope at his leisure. 

But it reached, also, the keen-eared, suspi- 
cious Indian, and, as Long Mark bounded from 
his hiding-place, crying, loudly: ‘‘ Don’t drink ! 
don’t touch that water !’’ a bullet sped on its un- 
erring way and the warning ceased with a gasp. 

But it had done its work. David was at his 
daughter’s side before the echo of that shot had 
died away. 

‘Pat, my darling ! are you 

‘Not I, dad! Somebody over there in the 
brush.”’ 

They rushed toward the spot with a mutual 
impulse of aid, and a second shot whizzed by 
them. They paused, fearing either to advance 
or retreat, listening intently. Then they heard 
the crashing of a horse’s feet in the undergrowth, 
beyond, the sound growing fainter with each echo. 

‘* Whoever it is, he is running away !’ 

The girl’s inference was correct. Ouleon felt 
that he might safely leave his dastardly work 
to its own completion. He had been surprised 
by the nearness to him of Corlear, but he had 
acted promptly. He rapidly calculated now 
that these two against whom he had originally 
plotted would bear the body of the wounded 
man to the spring, to revive him by its waters. 
He did not believe that they could have compre- 
hended fully the warning Mark had given—a 
white man was always slower of wit than his 
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red brother !—and he would be rid of three at 
once. When all was still he would come back 
out of hiding, and plunder the bodies. He would 
not have far to track them. The poison was 
subtle. Where they drank they would fall, and 
where they fell they would die. 

“Ugh! It is well! So perish all our ene- 
mies |’? muttered Coyote Jack, as he retreated. 

But this programme that would have been so 
satisfactory to him was not destined of fulfill- 
ment. 

‘The assailant may be running away, but a 
man fell at that first shot !’’ cried Mr. Eliot, hur- 
rying forward. 

In a moment he had reached the faithful 
Ichabod, who had remained stock-still during 
the whole adventure. 

“Why, Ichy boy! You here? For you are 
Ichy, surely! Though I didn’t know you were 
this side the world !’’ 

“Tchabod, dad? Then dear old Mark is 
near. Can it be he who was wounded ?”’ 

“Tt must be, since he was never the man to 
run. Tl look this way, you that. Ichy, where 
is your master?’ 

Patience found him presently, nearly stumbling 
upon him in her haste. 

‘‘Here, dad! Hola !—oh, Hola!’ 

David reached her instantly, and bent above 
the prostrate figure lying face down upon the 
ferns. He gently turned the body over and 
scanned the rugged features. 

“‘Long Mark, for sure! 
fellow come to this ”’ 

“But he isn’t dead, is he, dad? One sho 
wouldn’t kill an old frontiersman like Mark!’’ 

‘«There, stand aside, Pat. Tl carry him out 
into the open—to the spring. I can’t see how he 
is hurt in here, it’s so dark. Fortunately, I have 
a box of tapers in my pocket. Take them and 
light the way.”’ 

While Mr. Eliot lifted the tall, inert figure to 
his own strong shoulders, Patience deftly ex- 
tracted the silver box from her father’s pocket, 
and struck one of the matches on her woolen 
skirt. A tiny flame shot up, and she held the 
bit of wax close to Mark’s face. 

“Poor, old friend! But he shat die, ‘ad! 
He shall not—like this. Who coulis’ we sone 
it? I didn’t know he ever had a: ner 
He’s always so jolly and kind. Iw r Wicre 
he came from and when. He must ave been on 
the way to see us, mustn’t he?” 

“Tt seems so. But it’s all speculat on. 
you your little drinking cup in your bag?” 


To see that royal 


Have 


( To be continued. ) 
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THE LEAP-FROG RACE. - 


A LEAP-FROG race is very interesting. It re- 


quires, however, plenty of boys to pose as the 
objects. Assuming, however, that this is possi- 
ble, we will arrange the race to take place in the 
playground. 

If there are six competitors there should also be 


dash away—the leaper who clears his objects and 
reaches the winning tape first being the winner. 
Another good race is the team leap-frog race. 
In this race there should be an equal number of 
leapers—for the purpose of description say six 
onaside. They should be arranged in exact par- 


arranged six rows of objects for them to clear out, 
and when stools, forms, etc., are not available in 
sufficient quantities, nothing better can be ar- 
ranged than five or six boys for each row. These 
objects should all keep a strap to the same 
height, and the first object should be a little 


lower than the others, the rest gradually increas- 
ing in height until the last object stands erect 
with head bent forward. 

The leapers should then toe the mark (see 
fig. 1), and on the signal being given should 
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allel lines with each other, and assume the posi- 
tions of objects. The last in each team should 
toe the mark (see fig. 2), and on the signal being 
given should leap over his objects and pass the 
winning post as soon as possible. The next last 
object should then, as soon as he has been 
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cleared, run off and do likewise, then the next 
should follow suit, until all have cleared their 
objects ; the final boys, having nothing to clear, 
should make off for the winning tape. The team 
who all reach the tape first to be the winners. 


BABY LOVERS. 
By HARRIET KENDALL, 


“Kiss me, Dollie,”’ Bobbie said, 
For I love you.’’ Red lips met, 

ike twin rosebuds that were wed, 
Ere the summer sun had set. 


“Bobbie, I will marry you, 

When you are a great big man ; 
T you are a soldier, too, 

I will love you all I can.” 


~ » ) When a bird sang ‘‘Do it! do it!’ (tweet) 
And the sunflowers glanced aside 

as they kissed. The bird sang ‘Sweet!’ 
To the little promised bride. 


- 


Years have gone: the blue-eyed sprite 
Is a woman. Bobbie, too, 

A great big man, and he can fight 
As the great big soldiers do. 


He is tall, with manly brow ; 

He has fought in far-off lands. 
“Dollie, do you love me now?” 

As he takes her trembling hands. 


And the world is all aglow, 

As her sweet eyes answer “ Yes !’? 
For the birds their story know, 

And the stately sunflowers guess. 


Faithful hearts, these baby lovers ; 
Faithful still as in the past; 
Faithful till the green earth covers 

Bobbie—Dollie, at the last. 


ror 


WHILE it is true that tothe book-lover all seasons are 
his own, when the holidays come anew to us we turn 
as a last and most satisfactory resort to our well-laden 
book table for an answer to the vexatious questions of 
what to do and what to give. 

If in ordinary times ‘‘of making many books there 
is no end,’”’ what shall we say to this season which is 
surely the publishers’ harvest, their showing of their 
abundant and well-ripened fruit? And which is as 
much of a feast to the fine palate of the mind as were 
those sumptuous banquets in Nero’s house of gold to 
the fashionable nobles of his time. Nor need the dis- 
criminating reader be less ata loss than was the Roman 
emperor for variety and delicacy of viands. No Bar- 
mecidal feast is this, but one in which full and in- 
stant realization is given to all anticipation. 

There never has been a time in all history when 
literature has occupied such a high tableland of im- 
portance and general interest as it does to-day. 

However much one may cavil at the multiplicity of 
books, he yet must admit that in both prose and po- 
etry we have many volumes that are not alone of 
transient interest, but of merit sufficient to guaran- 
tee their being handed down to the generations of 
men who are to succeed us. 

The varied tastes of men and women in regard to 
things in general are as diversified as their physiog- 
nomy. But when it comes to a question of books, 
there is variety sufficient to satisfy both young and 
old, mature or immature, the wise or the simple, 
practical or sentimental, the lover or the cynic. In- 
deed, no matter what the want or fancy of the reader 
may be, the book has already been made to satisfy it, 
and what a subtle, indirect, and yet personal message 
they may be made to convey to the recipient of quick 
understanding and sympathetic insight. 

How true it is that ‘‘a book is a strong tower—nay, 
a very church, with angels lurking among the leaves, 
as if they were so many niches.”’ 


‘+ 

A book on the subject which Arlo Bates has chosen 
for his latest volume, “Talks on the Study of Litera- 
ture ’’ (Houghton, Mifflin & Co.) is one of such use, 
helpfulness and inspiration, that we could wish that 
there might be more of like character. 

In the chapters on the classics, and on books, new 
and old, he has covered much the same ground as did 
Frederic Harrison in his most valuable paper on the 
“Choice of Books,” and while his message may not 
come to us with the confident conviction that does any- 
thing in regard to the literary world said by Harrison, 
we still have to remember that Arlo Bates is only a 
skirmisher in the field of literature where Frederic Har- 
rison has spent almost. a lifetime. Indeed, I think it 


the highest praise to compare him and his purpose to 
so able a man. 

Too many books cannot be written that will urge us 
on to the gold fields of the highest art in literature. 
After giving us numberless definitions of the meaning 
of the word ‘‘literature,’’ and seemingly dissatisfied 
with all of them, Prof. Bates very pertinently says : ‘If 
we cannot satisfactorily define our art, we at least are 
aware how it enriches and ennobles the life of every 
human being who comes within the sphere of its wide 
and gracious influence.” oh 


To read of the well-known books that are recalled to 
us all through these essays is to enjoy them anew in 
our minds, and to re-echo heartily such sentences as this : 
‘Greatly is he to be pitied who is not able to lose him- 
self in the enchantment of books.’’ ‘The appreciative 
reading of a really great book is a profound emotional 
experience. There is no surer measure of what you are 
than the extent to which you are able to rise to the 
heights of supreme books ; the extent to which you are 
able to comprehend, to delight in, and to revere the 
masterpieces of literature.” 

No admirer of Robert Browning can fail to be pleased 
with the verdict expressed in regard to ‘‘The Ring and 
The Book,”’ which to have read, ‘‘to have gone to the 
heart of it * * * isto have lived through a spirit- 
ual and emotional experience of wor * incalculable.” 


The chapter on fiction is one of ii . .: . * signifi- 
cance. In reference to its inflr toate ue 
ers the author says: “I do *:. .: i 1 
sound and imaginative fiction 1. aucrenie uf ow 


some for growing minds as is tur. *' + * 5. ip Org 
the mountains for growing bodies.”” 
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But however valuable and inspiring we may find 
these ‘‘Talks”’ to be, there are some points on which 
the thoughtful reader, the reader with well-defined 
ideals, will take issue. For instance, when ve see the 
statement in the beginning of Chapter IV. that “the de- 
sire to fathom the meaning of life is the most coystant 
and universal of human longings,’’? we involuntarily 
add an unexpressed interrogation point. Bvt Prof. 
Bates may mean this only from a literary s pattie * 
Again he seems to usa veritable iconocla  \'u 
tries to show us flaws in Mrs. Browning’s -ore 1)! | 
and always admired ‘‘Sonnets from the !r.’.' 

Has not one of our great pulpit orators parse. , 

fect comment on these when he declares t's ~ , a 
‘the finest expression of love ever written Lb: \, 

to man, as are Michael Angelo’s sonnets t \ i’, + 

onna the finest written by man to woman.” \. - en 
the author walks further in the delightini path. 9 
erature down to our present day, [arm om. «nm 
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amazed when, in referring to Walter Pater's ‘‘ Marius 
the Epicurean,’’ he says “it is not a message spoken to 
the heart of mankind.’’ I wonder how many of Prof. 
Bates’s readers possessing true literary taste will agree 
with him in this opinion. 

How many of us, when speaking of the real value of 
this book, will not be ready to quote Arlo Bates’s 
own words against himself that this must be “‘ largely 
a question of what is one’s responsiveness to litera- 
ture’? If, in reality, the reading of this story of the 
epicurean left our author ‘‘ cold and unmoved,”’ I can 
only feel that in him was a lack of true responsive- 
ness to one of the finest notes that has been reached 
in prose of the present time. Indeed, there has been 
no more sincere prose written. Pater’s thoughts in 
his book are expressed With such firmness, such pre- 
cision, that they constitute one of the most valuable 
contributions to the literature of this latter end of 
the nineteenth century. of 


In the consideration of the work of an author whom 
we have learned to like, we are apt to read the new 
book with a backward glance upon those which he 
has already given us, and which live in our mind. 
We look at the new through the perspective of the 


old, and before we have read a word w sure of 
our perfect entertainment. With no 3 this 
come more clearly to me than wher rte 
into those old days of which he - 
riod of the history of the West ee - 
ners,’’ Barker, the open-h uthyrsias “Lest- 
hearted boy ; Stacy, th: mOf-fact, practicai man of 


business ; and Derm: and seli-coniained, with 
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his hint of a lif: ie @ “past” and suffering ; along 
with our old ‘end Jack Mamilin, that fascinating 
blackleg, \\ iu, if his ays are at times devious and 
open t) criticism caakes yor shut your eyes to them 
for very triendship’s sake. A thorough paced villian 


i tlorncastle, ali »voe,’? whom we can hiss witha 

sectitude. And Dick Hall, the 
: aol sly nicknamed ‘ Alky Hall,’’ we re- 
Pi Shys sympathy and contempt. But how con- 

, tes vsphere of Bret Harte’s stories ? [Hough- 
ot a am & Co. os 


However much the style and taste in fiction may 
vnange, the historical novel continues to hold its own. 
The old plea for a ‘‘true story’’ finds here its echo, for 
the motif, at least, is founded on events which actually 
transpired, and were thrilling in their importance. 
Among these, the one which has awakened the most 
interest and comment is the last book from the pen of 
Dr. S. Weir Mitchell, ‘‘ Hugh Wynne: Free Quaker” 
(Century Co.), which, after much heralding, is at last 
given tous in book form. While I am disposed, asa 
rule, to discredit a book which is hailed, before publi- 
cation, as one of the greatest novels of the day, in this 
.... ui the praise, and more, is well merited. The book 
can take high place among the few great historical nov- 
els of America by an American, and may well be read 
as an adjunct to Fiske’s ‘‘ American Revolution.” 


b 


Following somewhat in this line is the story by 
Augusta Campbell Watson, ‘‘ Beyond the City Gates”’ 
(E. P. Dutton & Co.), inasmuch as she has chosen for 
its locale an historical background. 

There is a charm about this story of the early days in 
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New York, when the language spoken was more often 
Dutch than English, a charm as bright as were, no 
doubt, the cheeks of Freida, daughter of the rich 
farmer who smoked his long clay pipe far beyond the 
city gates—far, indeed—about where Cooper Union now 
stands! And Harlem? ’Twas a wilderness, with lurk- 
ing Indians and, mayhap, hostile French. There were 
wheels then, too, but they spun flax and not ‘“cen- 
turies.”’ Yet, evidently, a maiden’s heart does not 
change, as do cities, for Freida of the voluminous skirts 
loved in the old, old, which is also the new, new way. 
And, as many times happens, ‘‘he,’’ Adriaen de Witte, 
though nephew of a patroon with much pride and pos- 
sessions, was none too worthy of that love, consorting. 
with blacklegs and pirates, in league with the redoubt- 
able Captain Kidd himself, and a gamester and drinker 
of strong liquors. But, as sometimes happens in real 
life, his true character is shown before he marries the 
pretty Freida, and she finally awakens to an appreci- 
ation of the patient waiting and devotion of Morris. 


sd 

In ‘‘A Soldier of Manhattan’? (D. Appleton & Co.) 
Joseph A. Altsheler has made a very readable tale of 
the adventures of Edward Charteris, lieutenant in the 
regiment of Royal Americans, during the siege of old 
Quebec and the stirring events of that time. Through 
the pages we find plenty of sentiment, making the 
usual mixture of love and war, the whole handled in 
such a way as to suggest Gilbert Parker’s most popular 
story, “‘ The Seats of The Mighty.” 
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The last book from the pen of that master 6f ro- 
mance, Robert Louis Stevenson, ‘St. Ives’? (Serib- 
ners), which he left unfinished, is now completed by 
Quiller-Couch, from the author’s notes. The story was 
dictated to his step-daughter and amanuensis, Mrs. 
Strong, to a point which brought the tale within sight 
of its conclusion, the remainder being known, in out- 
line, to Mrs. Strong. It is full of the quick action and 
intense interest in which Stevenson excelled, and in 
the opening chapters one is reminded by the grim 
tragedy of the bloody scenes in ‘‘The Wreckers,” 
though, further on, it lacks nothing of sympathy and 
pathos. The peculiar charm and inimitable style of 
Stevenson’s writing is maintained throughout, though 
so buoyant and interesting is the tale itself that one 
does not notice its great literary merit except in retro- 
spect. ‘‘ Viscount Anne”’ isas much at home in the 
gentle art of making love as he is in the sterner art of 
war, and through both his light-heartedness and 
‘devil-may-care’’ humor endears him to the reader 
of either sex. As he says himself ‘‘T am scarcely 
drawing the portrait of a very melancholy man. It is 
not, indeed, my character.”’ 


+ 


The first volume of ‘‘ A History of the Royal Nayy,”’ 
from the earliest times to the present day, by Captain 
A. T. Mahan, William Laid Cowles, Theodore Roose- 
velt, and other well-known authorities, has been 
bronght out by Little, Brown & Co., of Boston, who 


‘also publish Captain Mahan’s ‘‘Sea Power and the 


Future of the United States.”’ 

Captain Mahan is now recognized as the leading and 
pre-eminent naval authority and writer of the world, 
and this book, with his others, cannot but form a text 
book for the student of naval matters, both of to-day 
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and the to-morrows which are to come. Nor are they 
of interest to the student alone. No reader of history 
can feel his course complete if it does not include these 
books of Mahan’s, with their tense, graphic descriptions 
and able mastery of the questions with which they deal. 


+ 


Much in this line comes Anthony Hope’s new novel, 
‘Simon Dale” (Frederick A. Stokes Co.), a story of 
the time of Charles II., which is in the usual happy 
vein of that author, and both interesting and exciting. 


+ 


The strong interest which is being manifested in the 
life of General Robert FE. Lee is only another evidence 
of the wiping out and forgetting of those past differ- 
ences which both North and South are leaving to his- 
tory. Linked together as the authors of the life of this 
great general and greater man, issued by Frank Leslie’s 
Publishing House, are the names of Generals O. O. 
Howard, Horatio C. King, T. L. Rosser and many other 
writers of both Southern and Northern sympathies, 
while the whole is edited by the able secretary of the 
Southern Historical Society, R. A. Brock. 

The book gives the carly history of the Lee family in 
England and America, and a complete civil and mili- 
tary biography of General Lee, of whom Lord Wolseley, 
commander-in-chief of the British army, said: ‘‘I have 
met many of the great men of my time, but Lee alone 
impressed me with the feeling that I was in the pres- 
ence of a man who was cast in a grander mold, and 
made of different and finer metal than all other men.” 
The volume is beautifully gotten up, and is profusely 
illustrated with fine half-tones. 


+ 


Miss Wilkins, in her ‘Jerome, a Poor Man,”’ (Har- 
per & Bros) has cleverly escaped the Scylla of making 
her hero so good a man that he lacks all human 
charm, and, be it said, probability of existence, and 
the Charybdis of portraying a decadent character, 
such as was Hall Caine’s ‘John Storm” for all his 
asceticism. The tragedy upon which the story is built 
‘ is relieved by some very pretty and charmingly told 
love scenes ; but, while making her study of New Eng- 
land life both picturesque ang an admirable metaphys- 
ical sketch of humanity, Miss Wilkins has loaded it 
down with a most unnecessary amount of description. 
It is, however, on the whole, a book that will add not a 
little to the author’s reputation. 
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From the same press comes that bright, chatty book 
by Lilian Bell, “From a Girl’s Point of View,” which 
would not be an inapt message to a bachelor who 
sees not himself; and, as an illustrated gift-book, two 
poems by General Lew Wallace, ‘The Wooing of 
Mulkatoon : Commodus.”’ oh 


Speaking of gift-books, there is to be a special lim- 
ited edition of Mrs. Burton Harrison’s ‘ A Son of the 
Old Dominion”? (Lamson, Wolfe & Co. ), illustrated by 
Henry Sandham, and a ‘‘ Calendar” and ‘‘ Year Book” 
(Dodd, Mead & Co. ), compiled under the author’s own 
direction from the writings of Ian Maclaren, and a 
bound collection of that series of delightful little book- 
lets: ‘‘ Little Journeys to the Homes of Famous Woin- 
en’? (G, P. Putnam’s Sons), with portraits of some of 
the women who are talked about. 
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Cy Warman’s stories are as bright as the rails he 
writes about, and in ‘‘The Express Messenger and 
other Stories of the Rail’’ (Scribners), he has collected 
eleven of his best. The initial tale of the express mes- 
senger, which opens with a vivid description of ‘a 
cloudburst, has the true touch of pathos in it, as does 
that of ‘‘ Wakalona,”’ who the old engineer says was 
‘“‘a Pawnee maiden, who was really good to look 
upon.”” While for good, old-fashioned Indian fights, 
‘““A Wild Night at Wood River,” and ‘‘ A Locomotive 
as a War Chariot,’’ would satisfy the most critical ad- 
mirer of Buffalo Bill. ‘‘The Mysterious Message,” in 
addition to its mystery, gives us the love touch with- 
out which few books are complete, and ‘‘ Scrapto- 
inania”’ is the tale of aman who “had worked and 
prayed that he might be spared the necessity of 
thrashing men, but it seemed a part of his mission 
on earth.” There is a ‘‘go’’ and a breeziness about 
these tales, with their quaint humor and slang, that is 
maintained from the first page to the last, and touches 
here and there which show that Cy Warman talks only 
of what he has known and experienced. 


Perhaps the most difficult kind of literature to pass 
an opinion upon is that which is neither good nor bad, 
which merits neither praise nor condemnation. Such 
a book as this is ‘American Nobility,’ by Pierre de 
Coulevain (Scribner’s). It promises everything in title 
and theme, that of the relations of the sexes, but one 
looks in vain for anything of vital interest. We, asa 
rule, look to a story which has been translated from the 
French, for something, at least, that is intense or highly 
colored, for strong situations or intricate plots. But in 
‘* American Nobility’? Iean find none of these. The 
story moves heavily. There is nothing pious enough 
in it for saints, nor spice enough ef wickedness for sin- 


ners, - oy 


At last we have the story of the cowboy, not as he 
appears to the imaginative mind of some novelist or 
short story writer, but as he is to those who have lived, 
with him, as he is to another member of the fraternit, 
of spur and riata. The fault with most writers has been 
that they have pictured him in his all too few hours of 
relaxation from arduous, rough, death-facing work, in- 
stead of, as Mr. E. Hough has done, studying both sides 
of the picture and telling the true story. Mr. Hough 
begins with a short and graphic description of the long 
trail that stretched from Mexico to Canada, and then, 
after contrasting the ranch of the north with that of the 
south, takes us with him through all the varfed experi- 
ences of these men who were, perhaps, the greater 
heroes in that they never considered themselves as 
such. As I closed the book, ‘‘The Story of The Cow- 
boy :’’ (D. Appleton & Co.), it was with a fecling of re- 
gret that it is a story of the past and not the present, of 
men who are soon to become, if they are not already so, 
but a picturesque memory, driven into the shadowy 
past by changed conditions and barb- wire fences. 


“Mifanwy,” by Allen Raine (D. Appleton & Co.) is 
a very pleasing little story of a Welsh singer, a maid 
who wins a man’s love not once, but twice, as simple 
Mifanwy, and again as La Belle Russe, the great 
singer, making it possible for the story, which is a 
book for an idle hour, to end in the old-fashioned way 
of ‘‘ happy ever after.” 


. 
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An edition limited to twelve hundred and fifty 
signed copies of the ‘‘ Rubdiyét of Omar Khayyim,”’ 
a paraphase of various translations, by Richard Le 
Gallienne (John Lane) is, without doubt, since Fitz- 
gerald’s, the best version of the poems of this im- 
mortal Oriental yet offered to the reading public. The 
same publisher also announces that unique book 
which one condemns and yet at the same time can- 
not help liking, ‘‘The Quest of the Golden Girl,’’ by 
Richard Le Gallienne, and its humorous parody which 
follows closely the name and style of both book and 
author, ‘‘The Quest of the Gilt-edged Girl,” by 
‘‘Richard de Lyrienne.”’ 

+ 


Charles Macomb Flandrau, in ‘‘ Harvard Episodes ’”’ 
(Copeland & Day), ‘(has in a series of short, vivid 
sketches, drawn the modern ‘ Harvard Man’ as he is, 
not as he has been, or ought to be.” Rudyard Kip- 
ling has written a strong story of life at the other 
end of New England society, among the Gloucester 
fishermen on the Grand Banks, in his first American 
novel “‘ Captains Courageous.”’ (Century Co. ) 


+ 


The author of ‘‘ Lunar Caustic,’’ Charles H. Robin- 
son (F. Tennyson Neely), is evidently one of those 
men who see nothing but the common, prosaic side 
of everything. It is a collection of what he evidently 
considers terse, scintillating bits of wisdom, arraigning 
the foibles of mankind; occasionally striking the 
mark, as when he says: ‘‘There are men who pride 
themselves on never having been inside a church. It 
never occurs to them that churches may have some 
pride also.” hb 


The latest of the series of the “ Library of Useful 
Stories’? (D. Appleton & Co.), is ‘‘The Story of Germ 
Life,’? by H. W. Conn, and ranks well with the others 
of these instructing and interesting books. Everyone 
is now supposed to be more or less familiar with the 
germ idea of life, and to those who are not, this little 
took gives a clear and succinct treatise upon “ bacteria 
-nd their importance in the world, including not only 
their well-known agency in causing disease, but their 
even greater importance as agents in other natural 
phenomena.”’ ob 


The book with a well-defined purpose grows more 
popular every day. Of this kind is ‘“‘ Henry Cad- 
aver,” by H. W. Bellsmith, which deals with the 
much-agitated subject of the conflict between labor 
and capital. The author, in the form of a novel, re- 
hearses the many sides and features of this timely 
question, and finds the answer to it in the proposed 
establishment of a commonwealth of co-operative in- 
terest. To all who are alive to the importance of these 
questions the book is one which will furnish them 
with many thoughts and, perhaps, some new sugges- 


tions. of 


The question of interior decoration is one which 
grows in importance along with the increase of our ed- 
ucation in art. To those looking for hints or sugges- 
tions for the embellishment of their homes, the ‘‘ Man- 
ual of Art Decoration,” by J. F. Douthitt, will prove a 
valuable handbook. It is full of directions of not only 
how, but also with what to furnish a room in order to 


carry out the true artistic arrangement. There are nu- 
merous illustrations, both in black-and-white and 
colors, of the author’s ideas, and a glance at them 
makes one more enthusiastic than ever over antiques. 
curios, tapestries, and bric-a-brac in general. 


+ 


Then there is a book which requires no review, ex- 
cept as we each read it as a guide, and take into our 
hearts the lessons it teaches—The Book. 

Yet, if the words and meaning be always the same, 
there is a difference in the way in which they are 
presented to us. We have become so accustomed to 
the conventional, and often misleading, Biblical pic- 
tures, that it is with a sense of relief that one’ finds an 
illustrated Bible in which the advantages of modern 
research and modern art are used to their fullest ex- 
tent. Such a one is published by the Frank Leslic 
Publishing House, with a full concordance and mar- 
ginal references, and the very unique feature of being 
“‘self-pronouncing.”’ 

The engravings, of which there are some eight hun- 
dred, graphically illustrate the text, and are but sec- 
ond to the print in their conveyance of the Divine 


messages. a 


When the author of ‘Innocence Abroad,” ‘Tom 
Sawyer,” “ Wuckleberry Finn,’? “Joan of Are,’ and 
the many other skeins which he has woven about our 
hearts, spins another golden thread of interest to link 
us to the name of ‘‘ Mark Twain,” it must be one, in- 
deed, who has never known the witchery of his style, 
whose interest is not awakened by the mere announce- 
ment. 

The thread this time is called “ Following the Equa- 
tor’? (The American Publishing Co. ), and isa narrative 
of his recent travels around the world, and in it this 
greatest of American humorists not alone fully sustains 
his reputation for bright, sparkling wit, unique sayings 
and laughable incidents, but adds to it. 

The sub-titles of the book will give a good idea of its 
contents : ‘ This World of Ours as Seen by Mark Twain,” 
“Forty Thousand Miles of Fun by Sea and Land,” 
“Through the Pacific,” ‘“ Hawaii,’’ ‘‘ Australia,” “New 
Zealand,’ “‘Ceylon,’’ ‘Fiji Islands,’ ‘‘India.”’ ‘ In- 
dian Ocean,” ‘South Africa,’’ ‘‘ Pudd’nhead Wilson’s 
New Calendar Maxims,’ ‘ Acute Observations, Hu- 
morous Stories, Droll Anecdotes, Clever Witticisms, 
Characteristic Descriptions of Countries. Scenes, Inci- 
dents and Adventures,” ‘‘Tmpressions of Strange Peo- 
ples, Customs and Things.” 

Fun is not the only thing in these pages, as inter- 
mingled with it is a rough-and-ready philosophy and a 
keen insight into and description of the conditions of 
men in the different parts of the world. 

Speaking of it, Mark Twain said: ‘‘I wouldn’t trade 
it for any book I have ever written, and Iam not an 
easy person to please.” And the reader who does not 
heartily concur with this opinion must certainly be 
devoid of that divinely human attribute, a sense of true 
humor. 

Were it necessary to add any attractions to the book 
the want would be fully supplied by the names of 
A. B. Frost, Dan Beard, Peter Newell, B. W. Cline- 
dinst, Frederick Dielman, F. M. Senior and others, as 
the illustrators. A portrait in pnotogravure of the 
author makes the frontispiece. 

J. FREDERIC THORNE. 


More-Bip curiosity is a dangerous foe to the pocket- 
book when carried into an auction-room. 


+ 


Often religious repentance is really convertible with 
apprehension for the future after death. 


+ 


A true woman’s love is mute 
And inviteth not pursuit, 
Having honor for its root. 


o. 


Ours is a language of words; that of France, of 
phrases. In English the epigram is cumbrous, but in 
Paris it is light artillery resounding in ‘‘club,’’ salon 
and street. ob 


A gastronome writes that the coquetry of a French 
woman is to life what oil is to salad, and adds that to 
her a kiss without a mustache above it is like a ploy- 
er’s egg without salt. ah 


“My belief gains infinitely after the moment in which 
I have convinced someone of it,’’ said the philosopher, 
Novalis ; but the more satisfaction comes to the man 
who is truthfully able to say to another ‘‘ Didn't I tell 


you so?” hb 
t 


Whenever one may from the top of a sky-scraper 
look down upon a great city, if he could only see all 
of its misery rising up like a fine mist from the souls 
of so many kings, what a weird and awful sight it 
would be! 

og 


The English cook excels all others in system; in 
France, in small savory dishes ; in Germany, at mak- 
ing every material of food go as far as it is humanely 
possible ; but in the United States the average cook 
excels in wastefulness. & 


Fate! It is at once a thing anda word; a terrible 
reality ; a yoke of iron of which we ourselves are the 
doomed artificers ; and at the same time, a convenient 
expression beneath which lurk concealed our short- 
sightedness and faults. 

: j + . 


History gives sixty-eight sentimental surnames to 
emperors and kings whom it chronicles. For instance : 
Charles VIII. of France had the alias appellation of 
“the affable ;’? Phillippe I. of France, that of ‘the 
amorous ;’’ Alphonse XI. of Leon and Castile, ‘the 
avenger ; 2 Vicor Emanuel, Ré galantuomo, ete., ete. 
Many potentates are ranked by history under the same 
alias. Eight are ‘‘ good,”’ forty-one are ‘‘great,’”’ seven 
are ‘‘conquerors,’’ two ‘‘cruel,’? two “ fair,’ and four 
“fat.’? But none was surnamed “the happy.” 


An aged New Jersey clergyman, having been asked 
by a young preacher just licensed for a bit of advice in 


his calling, said, laconically : ‘‘ Do all the good you can, 
to all the people you can, in all the ways you can, and 
as long as you can.” It wasa use of can that would 
cure cant. oh 


A Parisian may be called the refined Athenian, and 
the Londoner a Roman in the rough. Between mon- 
sieur and squire there is the difference between butter- 
fly and bumble-bee ; the one fluttering from flower to 
flower for pleasure, and the other buzzing in the same 
way on business. Perhaps the word buz is derivative 
from business. ob 


And now a coming year of relief from political con- 
tests. High winds cease to belly the sails or shriek 
through the cordage of the ships of state. Now fora 
dearth of candor and of the glut of slander ; or of lusty 
villification or of disdain on a party side to admit any 
merit in the other. Furled will be for a time the noble 
flag of economy and stilled the keep-step to the,haind- 
organ tune of reform. + “ws 


In a grace before meat few would expect to hear 
sarcasm, but it is recorded that Cotton Mather, while a 
guest at a New England inn where, when he and others 
sat down to breakfast and saw what the menu dis- 
played, he was requested perfunctorily by the landlord 
to ask a blessing. After a quizzical look up and down 
the provisioned table he simply said, ‘‘ Lord, we ask 
for Thy mercy on these vittals.’”’ 


+ 


At man’s end of life probably the most regretful 
thought he has concerns waste — wasted affections, 
wasted time, wasted social employment, wasted energy, 
wasted words, wasted intentions, and wasted oppor- 
tunities. Then, however, regrets come too late. Every 
new beginner at the game of life should, therefore, 
promise himself to train his mind and his pursuits 
against increasing the varied wastes of existence. It is 
waste not waist that most needs a regulating corset. 


+ 


Do we not, my sad masters, need more real cheerful- 
ness among us? Are we not becoming a grave gener- 
ation? Why shall not some cheerful millionaire endow 
an academy wherein to teach and acquire cheerfulness, 
and confer degrees in it—where the cultivation of 
cheerfulness shall receive sole and especial care? How 
popular in a family is its cheerful member. How much 
sunshine the cheerful comrade brings into the atmos- 
phere of life shadowed with care. By all means, let us 
have such an academy with some delightful Vicar of 
Wakefield as its president, and a merry spinster aunt 
as its housekeeper. 
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